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EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT 

Regents  of  the  Uaivcrsity 
With  years  when  terms  expire 

1913  WiUTEi.AW  Rkid  .\r.A.  LL.I).   C'hincellor  -       -       -     New  York 

1906  St  Clair  Mi  Ki-i.wav  M.A.  L.H.I).  LL.l).  \)X\\.. 

Vice  Chanctii.y Brooklyn 

1908  Daniki.  Hkacii  I'h.l).  l.L.l). Watkins 

1914  ri.iNv  T.  Si  xn;N  M,.l).  Palmyra 

T912  T.  CiriFFOkh  SMini   \I  A  C.I''.  LL.l).        -       -       -  Buffalo 

1905  Ai.ULKT  Vanhkr  \  i:i.r  NLA.  V"\.\),  LL.l).  M.l).     -  Albany 

1907  William  NoiUNonA.M  M.A.  I'li.I).  LL.1\         -       -     Syracuse 
1910  CiiARLKS  A.  (fAUi>iM:K  I'IlD.  L.  I  L  I  >   LL.l).  D.C.L.     New  York 

.,1915  CiiARi.Ks  S.  I  RANcis  B.S. Tioy 

•'191 1   Edward  LAriFHimn  NLA. New  York 

"1909  EuoFNE  A.  I'HiLiuN  LL.B.  LL.l).        ....     New  York 

••  Commissioner  of  Education 

\\  Andrew  S.  Drai'ER  LL.l). 


*»..•*  Assistant  Commissioners 

•./•I         Howard  J.  Rogers  M.A.  LL.D. /'//j/  Assistant  Commissioner 
•'**-         Edward  J.  Goodwin  Lit.D.  Second  Assistant  Commissioner 
Augustus  S.  Downing  M.A.  T/iird  Assistant  Commissioner 

•  «•••  Convocation  Council 

•••..•  1904  Prin.  Floyd  J.  Bartlett      .       .       -       .     Auburn  High  School 
..'•J  1905  Piin.  Myron  T.  Scudder      -      -       -  New  l*altz  Normal  School 

.;•!*  1906  Dean  James  E.  Rl'ssell Teachers  College 

..•.*  Columbia  University,  New  York 

•V '•  1907  District  Sup't  Darwin  L.  Bakdwell        -       -      -       New  York 
••***  1908  Prof.  Ge(U<ge  p.  Bristol       -       .      -      -        Cornell  University 
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SUMMARY  OF  SESSIONS 
1st  session,  Konday,  June  27,  1904 
3  p.  m.     Kxoiulivt*  wssiv^n  of  Coiivomtioii  roiincil 
8  p.  m.     Convocation  called  to  order  by  Chancellor  Whitblaw 

Kkid 
Prayer  by  Ki:v.  Du  Wflliam  Fchuk  WitiTAKKK 
Cbancellor's  annual  address 
University  Problems  in  the  Metrojiolis 

Cbanc.  Hknhy  M.  ArAr('K.\rKi:\.  New  York  Universily 

2d  session,  Tuesday  morning,  June  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

The  Function  of  the  University  Schools  of  Pedagogy 

Prof.  J.  P.  OoRDV.  New  York  rnivtnsily,  Sclio<^l  of  Pedagogy 
The  Content  of  Secondary  Kducati(»n 

Prin.  A.  K.  IJuruACHKiJ.  (JU)vcisvillc  Jligh  School 
Is  it  Desimble  and  Pracllcai)h?  to  Lessen  llie  Number  of  Stale 
Educational  Gatherings? 
District  Sup't  C.  K.  Fiianki.in,  \c\v  Ycu-k  city 
General  Discussion 

Sujrt    Ki.MKU    S.    1{ki»m.\n,    ]irc^idcnt    of    Sljito    Council    of 

School  Su|K»rint(Midcnts 
Prof.   Gkor(;k  P.  1*kistoi.,   rc|»ri's<'ntinj;   tlic   State  Teachers 
Association 
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Com'r  E.  S.  Comstock,  vice  president  of  Association  of  School 

Ooiiinussioners  and  Superintendents 
Prin.  Howard  Conant^  Elinira  Free  Academy 
Prin.  James  Winne,  Allegheny  (Pa.)  Preparatory  School 
Coin'r  Andrew  S.  Draper^  Education  Department 
Necrology-  (read  by  Sup't  Leigh  K.  Hunt,  Corning) 

Charles  W.  Bardeen,  editor  ScJiool  Bulletin,  Syracuse 
Duties  of  Convocation  Council 

Dean  James  E.  Russell,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

3d  session,  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  28,  3  p.  m. 
Higher  education,  in  Assembly  parlors 
Regent  T.  Guilford  Smith  presiding 
Should  the  Regents  Register  College  Courses  as  the  Equivalent 
of  the  Firet  Year  in  the  Medical  School? 
Regent  Albert  Vander  Veer 
Should  the  Regents  Register  Combined  Baccalaureate  and  Medical 
Courses  of  other  States? 
Dean  William  H.  Watiien,  Kenhuky  School  of  Medicine, 
Louisville 
What  the  Indeiiendcnl  Colleges  Think 

Pres.  Rush  Riiees,  University  of  Rochester 
What  Minimum  Requirements  should  be  Prescribed  for  Admission 
to  Medical  Schools? 
Dean  Charles  II.  Frazier_,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Medi- 
cal Department 
General  discussion 

Pres.  Boothi:  C.  Davis,  Alfred  Uiiivei'sity 

Sec.  K(;hekt  Le   Fevre.   Uuivorsily  and   Bellevue   Hospital 

Medical  College 
Regent  Alijert  A'anper  Veer 
Suggested  Changes  regarding  the  Administration  of  the  Veteri- 
nary' Statute 
Pres.  James  Law^  Veterinary  Council 
The  Education  of  Nurees 

Pres.  Sophia  F.  Palmer,  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examinei-s 
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Secondary  education,  in  Senate  chamber 
Regent  St  Claib  Mc  Kelavay  presiding 
The  Future  Development  of  Examinations 

Dean  Jamks  E.  Russell^  Columbia  Univeraity,  Teaebei'S  Col- 
lege 
Underlying  I'rinciples  of  Syllabus  Revisiim  for  1905-10 

Sup't  Frank  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca  High  School 
Fundamental  or  Culture  Subjects  Essential   to  all  Secondary 
Courses 
Sup't  A.  W.  Abrams,  Ilion  High  School 
Sei-ondary  Subjects  Essential  to  Professional  Students 

Dean  William  M.  Polk^  Cornell  Univei*sity  Medical  College 
Dean  Faneuil  D.  Weisse,  New  York  College  of  Dentistry 
Prof.  George  A.  Ferguson,  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City 
of  New  York 

Elementary  education,  in  Assembly  chamber 
Regent  Daniel  HEAni  presiding 
The  Functions  of  a  Normal  School 

Prln.  C.  T.  McFarlane,  Hrockport  Normal  School 
The  Function  of  the  Teachers  Training  Class  or  School 
Sup't  S.  R.  Shear,  Kingston 
General  discussion 

Inspector  Willis  1).  Gkavks,  Education  Department 
The  Lack  of  Connection  between  the  Work  of  the  Gramniar  and 
High  School 
Prin.  C.  H.  Woolsey,,  Poughkeepsie  High  School 
The  Revision  of  the  Curriculum  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools 
Sup't  Thomas  R.  Kneil,  Saratoga  Springs 
General  discussion 

Director  George  A.  Lewis,  Syiacuse  Training  School 
Prof.  Will  S.  Monuoe,  Westfleld  (Mass.)  Normal  School 
4tli  sestion,  Tuesday  evening,  June  28,  8  p.  m. 
Qualifications  for  Teaching  not  Determined  by  Examinations 

Pres.  William  J.  Milne,  New  York  State  Normal  College 
Address,  The  True  Expansion  of  the  Empire  State 

Regent  Charles  A.  Gardiner 
Adjourned 
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APPOINTMENTS 
Convocation  council.     By  ajipointiiient  of  Prin.  Howard  Conant 
to  Buccc^ed  Prin.  Flwd  J.  Bartlett,  the  council  for  1905  is: 
1905     Prin.  -Myron  T.  Scudder,  New  I'altz  Normal  School 
190G    Dean  James  E.  Russell,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York 

1907  Sup't  Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  Borough  of  Richmond 

1908  Prof.  George  P.  Bristol,  Cornell  University 

1909  Prin.  Howard  Conant,  Elmira  Free  Academy 

College  council.  By  appointment  of  Pres.  C.  H.  I^evermore, 
Adelphi  College,  to  succeed  Preis.  A.  Cameron  MacKenzie,  the 
council  for  1905  is: 

1905     l*res.  George  E.  Merrill,  Colgate  University 
1900     Pres.  Rush  Rhecs,  University  of  Rochester 

1907  Pres.  Almon  (lunniswn,  St  Lawrence  University 

1908  ( -hanc.  James  R.  I)«ay,  Syracuse  University 

1909  Pres.  C.  H.  Levermore,  Adelphi  College 

Academic  council.  By  appointment  of  Prin.  J.  IT.  Conroy,  to 
succeed  Prin.  John  F.  Glavin,  the  council  for  1905  is: 

1905  l^rin.  George  A.  Brown,  Riverhead  High  School 

1906  Prin.  Edward  J.  Bonner,  Dansville  High  School 

1907  Prin.  Frank  S.  Fosdick,  Masten  Park  High  School,  Buffalo 

1908  Prin.  W.    B.    Gunnison,     Erasmus    Hall    High     School, 

Brooklyn 

1909  Prin.  J.  II.  Conroy,  St  Mary's  Academy,  Ogdensburg 
Library  council.     By  appointment  of  Miss  Caroline  M.  Underbill, 

libmrian   Utica   Public  Library,   to  succeed   Miss   M.  Emog(»ne 

Hazeltine,  the  council  for  1905  is: 

1905     James  II.  Cantield,  librarian  T'olumbia  University 

1900     H.  L.  Elmcndorf,  superintendent  Buffalo  Public  Library 

1907     Frank  P.  Hill,  librarian  Brooklyn  IMiblic  Library 

190S     ArUiur  E.  B()stwi<k,  librarian  New  York  Public  Library 

19(M)     Miss  Caroline  M.  Underliill,  librjirian  Uti<a  Public  Library 

Medical  council.     The  medical  council  appointed  for  1905  is: 
lOOn     Dean  M.  Belle  Brown  M.  !>.,  New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women 
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VdiHi    Wflliaiii    (lilinau    Thoniimon    M.    D.,    Comell    University 
Medical  College,  New  York 

1907  Dean  George  W.  Boskowltz  M.  1).,  Edectie  Medical  College, 

New  York 

1908  Dean  James  W.  McLane,  Columbia  University,  College  of 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 

1909  John  L.  Heflfron  M.  D.,  Syracuse  University,  College  of 

Medicine 
Dental  council.     The  dental  council  for  1905  is: 
I'aneuil  D.  Weis«e  M.  D.,  New  York  College  of  Dentistry 
Charles  Milton  Ford  M.A.  M.I).,  New  York  Dental  School 
George  B.  Snow  D.D.S., University  of  Buffalo,  College  of  Dentistry 

Veterinary  council.     The  veterinary  I'ouncil  for  1905  is: 
Janus  Law  F.K.C.V.S.,  Cornell  I^niversity,  New  York  State  Veter- 
inary College,  Ithaca 
Alexander  F.  Liautard  M.D.  V.M.,  New  York  University,  New 
York  American  Veterinary  (.-ollege 
Pharmacy  council.     The  pharmacy  council  for  1905  is: 
W.  C.  Anderson,  Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy 
H.  U.  Kusby  M.  D.,  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Willis  G.  Tucker  M.  D.,  Union  University,  Albany  College  of  Phar- 
macy 
Willis  G.  Gregory,  Univei*sity  of  Buffalo,  College  of  Pharmacy 

CONVOCATION  COUNCIL 

The  executive  sessl^on  was  held  at  3  o'clock  at  headquarters 
with  all  members  present  exce|jt  Principal  Scudder,  who  was 
absent  in  Europe.  Formal  organization  was  effected  by  election 
of  Principal  Bartlett  as  president  and  Dr  H.  L.  Taylor  as  secre- 
tary. 

After  informal  discussion,*  it  was  recommended  that 

The  Tuesday  morning  session  begin  jiromptly  at  9.30  and  close 
not  later  than  12.30.  The  Tuesday  aftern«oon  session  begin 
promptly  at  3  and  close  not  later  than  5.30. 

That  the  time  limit  of  the  Tuesday  morning  session  be  strictly 
enforced;  namely,  addresses  20  minutes,  discussions  five  minutes 
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eadi.  That  the  loaders  of  the  afternoon  session  have  15  minutes 
each,  all  others  tive  minutes. 

That  the  members  of  council  in  charge  of  the  afternoon  sessions 
notify  individually  the  speakers  of  the  afternoon  session  of  this 
time  limit,  and  that  formal  notice  be  given  at  the  Tuesday  morning 
session. 

That  a  transfer  be  suggested  to  Mr  McFarlane  of  his  paper  from 
the  secondary  section  to  the  elementary  and  notice  be  made 
thereof. 

That  the  secretary  communicate  to  Commissioner  Draper  the 
desire  of  this  council  to  confer  with  him  regarding  the  future  of 
convocation  at  his  convenience,  now  or  in  the  early  fall. 

ADDRESSES,  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 
Monday  eyeningr,  June  27 

OPENING  PRAYER 

BY    REV.    WILLIAM    FORCE    WIIITAKER   D.D. 

O  Thou  who  art  great  and  greatly  to  be  praised  and  to  be  had 
in  reverence  of  all  Thy  creJitures,  regard  with  Thy  favor,  we  be- 
seech Thee,  those  who  are  assembled  in  this  convocation.  To 
Thee  all  hearts  are  open,  all  desires  known.  Guide  in  the  medi- 
tation of  the  heart  and  in  the  utterance  of  the  lips,  that  in'  all 
things  begun,  continued  and  completed,  Thy  name  may  be  hon- 
ored and  the  welfare  of  mankind  may  be  advanced.  We  thank 
Thee  that  the  lines  are  fallen  for  us  in  such  pleasant  i>laces  and 
that  we  have  so  goodly  a  heritage.  In  our  commonwealth  and  in 
our  country  we  do  rejoice  before  Thee.  Deepen  in  out  hearts  the 
desire  for  righteousness,  and  let  not  the  crown  of  our  pride  be  as 
a  fading  flower.  Make  us  equal  to  our  high  trusts,  reverent  in  the 
use  of  our  opportunities,  just  in  the  exercise  of  power,  and  gener- 
ous in  the  protection  of  the  weak.  May  the  gain«  of  industry  be 
wisely  employed,  and  all  the  uses  of  wealth  considerate.  May 
wisdom  and  knowledge  pi*eserve  us,  and  justice  guide  us  in  our 
prosperity. 

To  this  end,  O  God,  be  pleased  to  visit  with  Thy  favor  all  those 
who  are  called  to  give  in^ruction,  and  to  govern  in  the  work  of 
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education  in  this  State,  in  the  school  and  in  the  academy,  in  the 
college  and  in  the  university.  In  Thy  light  may  they  see  light, 
and  aided  thereby  may  they  prove  able  ministers  of  Thine  in 
giving  righteous  nurture ;  that  our  sons  may  be  as  plants  grown 
up  in  their  youth,  our  daughters  ae  corner  stones  hewn  after  the 
fashion  of  a  palace,  our  men  and  women  well  fitted-  for  life's  high- 
est duties  and  holiest  services.  Bless  this  University  and  its 
officers,  our  State  and  its  chief  executive,  our  country  and  its 
president;  and  we  will  ever  pray,  "  Thy  kingdk)m  come.  Thy  will 
be  done." 
Amen 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

BY  CHANCELLOR  WIIITELAW  REID 

It  has  been  made  my  duly,  and  it  is  certainly  a  privilege  and 
personal  pleasure,  to  call  to  order  the  42d  University  Convocation 
of  the  State  of  New  York ;  42d  on  the  list,  but  first  in  significance 
in  the  whole  history  of  our  annual  meetings. 

For  this  convocation  follows  immediately  upon  the  unification 
of  the  State's  educational  system — the  end  of  strife  between 
wrangling  departments  and  of  controversy  over  divided  powers. 
It  assembles  on  the  call  of  the  constitutional  body  under  whose 
supervisory  care  the  State  has  now  placed  the  whole  work;  and 
•  signalizes  the  operation  of  the  State's  decree  for  the  coordination 
of  all  efiForts,  public  and  private,  tax  supported  or  not,  primary, 
secondary  or  collegiate,  for  the  proi)er  training  of  the  young  in  the 
greatest  community  on* this  continent,  one  free  commonwealth  of 
eight  million  souls. 

Who  can  overrate,  who  can  even  estimate,  such  a  resiK)nsibility  ? 
It  is  a  commonwealth  beside  which  Athens,  when  Pericles  ruled  it 
and  it  ruled  Greece,  seems  petty;  a  commonwealth  greater  than 
Borne  when  from  it  the  Caesars  gave  laws  urhi  et  orhi;  greater 
than  Venice  when  she  held  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee,  and  was  the 
safeguard  of  the  West;  greater  threefold  than  this  whole  nation 
when  it  achieved  its  independence;  greater  than  half  the  nations 
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of  America  today  or  many  among  those  of  Europe.  Nay,  this  is 
measuring  greatness  merely  by  numbers.  When  you  measure  by 
material  prosperity,  J)y  intellectual  leadership,  by  political  weight 
or  moral  worth,  where,  the  wide  world  round,  is  this  commonwealth 
surpassed?  Does  it  not,  in  fact,  grow  in  our  minds,  as  we  regard 
with  filial  pride  and  awe  its  imperial  proportions,  to  something 
of  the  image  formed  by  the  Old  Home  in  the  seerlike  eyes  of  John 
of  Oaunt :  this  earth  of  majesty,  this  other  Eden,  this  happy  breed 
of  men,  this  little  world,  this  blessed  spot,  this  earth,  this  realm — 
this  New  York ! 

This  is  the  commonwealth  that  now  summons  you  all  to  cooper- 
ate in  your  respective  places,  in  advancing  its  highest  purpose,  for 
the  care  of  its  dearest  and  most  sacred  interests.  The  dignity, 
the  value,  the  moral  grandeur  of  such  a  work  and  such  a  responsi- 
bility beggar  expression. 

What  New  York  pays  for  schools 
What  the  State  itself  thinks  this  work  is  worth  may  be  partly 
seen  in  what  it  pays  for  it.  The  State's  solicitude  for  various 
objects  may  sometimes  be  gaged  in  the  appropriations.  Well,  the 
State  of  New  York  pays  more  money  for  its  schools  than  for  any 
other  one  thing;  five  times  as  much  for  schools  as  for  legislation; 
five  times  as  much  as  for  the  courts,  and  all  the  machinery  for  the 
administration  of  justice;  five  times  as  muclv  as  for  the  improve- 
ment and  repairs  of  highways,  rivers,  bridges  and  the  like ;  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  for  the  Governor  and  all  the  executive  offi- 
cers and  all  the  departments  that  crowd  the  State  House  and  all 
the  commissions  that  roam  the  State.  In  fact,  you  can  not  find 
an  account  on  the  books  of  your  State  Treasurer  that  equals  his 
payments  for  educational  purposes,  without  adding  together  the 
whole  of  the  State's  charities,  along  with  its  additions  to  the 
permanent  investments  for  the  insane.  With  all  our  talk  about 
canals,  the  State  spent  last  year  less  than  two  thirds  as  much  for 
them  as  for  schools — even  when  you  count  in  the  purchase  of 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund.  Out  of  a 
total  expenditure  of  24  millions  last  year  for  all  purposes,  the 
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State  spent  over  5^^  millions,  or  nearly  one  fourth  of  all  its 
money,  for  education. 

That  is  far  from  telling  or  approaching  the  whole  truth.  I  have 
been  speaking  only  of  those  expenditures  derived  from  state  tax- 
ation. But  the  report  of  the  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Edu- 
cation, Mr  Skinner,  gives  also  the  local  expenditures  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  grand  total  is  thus  swollen  to  proportions  whose 
impressiveness  can  not  be  hightened  by  words.  The  State  of  New 
York  spent  in  1903  in  all  its  multiform  activities,  outside  of 
schools,  only  |18,737,582.  It  spent  on  schools,  including  local, 
with  state  expenditure,  f43,195,914.  The  people  of  New  York 
thus  gave  between  two  and  three  times  as  much  for  their  schools 
as  their  state  government  pays  for  everything  else,  of  whatever 
sort  or  description. 

Is  all  this  needed? 

Is  the  task  laid  upon  the  State  great  enough  to  demand  such  an 
effort?    Is  the  return  sufficient  to  justify  it? 

To  the  first  question  no  two  answers  could  be  had  from  this  audi- 
ence. The  task  is  the  most  difficult  faced  by  any  state  in  the 
Union,  I  had  almost  said  by  any  such  community  in  the  world. 
It  is  no  less  than  to  do  what  every  one  acknowledges  must  be 
accomplished  through  education,  if  it  is  to  be  accomplished  at  all 
— to  assimilate  the  largest  annual  immigration  this  nation  of 
immigrants  has  ever  seen,  coming  more  than  ever  before  from 
alien  races  and  lands  where  our  conceptions  of  ordered  liberty  are 
unknown;  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  train  our  own  rising  genera- 
tion that  in  spite  of  this  dilution  they  may  assume  and  worthily 
maintain  the  national  leadership  their  fathers  won. 

Does  the  return  justify  this  costly  effort  the  State  puts  forth? 
By  the  answer  to  that  we  must  all  in  our  places  be  judged ;  and  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  never  reached  more  surely  the  man  who  put 
a  profane  hand  on  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  than  will  the  lightning 
of  popular  wrath  blast  and  shrivel  the  unfaithful  official  who  is 
found  betraying  his  trust  to  the  least  of  these  little  ones. 
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Segents  and  the  common  schools 

This  is  the  first  time  the  Board  of  Regents  has  had  to  do 
officially  with  common  schools.  We  felicitate  ourselves  and  you — 
we  hope  we  may  felicitate  the  State —  on  this  closer  connection  of 
youp  chief  educational  authority  with  the  most  important  of  all 
our  educational  institutions. 

People  are  apt  in  their  haste  to  look  upon  these  schools  as  the 
lowest  stage  of  our  educational  effort.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
its  crown,  its  climax,  its  ultimate.  The  common  school,  the  free 
opportunity  for  every  child  of  the  Republic,  did  not,  in  educational 
evolution,  precede  the  academy  or  the  college.  It  came  after  both, 
came  because  of  both,  would  have  been  impossible  without  them. 
The  public  interest  in  which  it  is  born  comes  from  them,  its 
teachers  come  from  them;  it  can  have  a  soul  only  as  the  higher 
education  breathes  it  in.  The  torch  must  be  already  flaming  from 
which  you  are  to  pass  on  the  spark  to  others.  The  glory  of  our 
academies  and  colleges  is  that  they  develop  that  popular  appre- 
ciation which  makes  the  common  school  system ;  and  they  render 
no  more  conspicuous  service  than  in  sending  out  from  their 
normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges  and  elsewhere  the  trained 
men  and  women  who  worthily  maintain  and  advance  its  standards. 

The  best  thing  in  the  unification  ordered  by  the  Legislature  is 
just  here.  It  teaches  the  real  unity  of  all  educational  work,  and 
promotes  a  closer  relation,  a  more  intimate  sense  of  interdepen- 
dence, between  the  great  elementary  school  system  of  the  State 
and  the  most  advanced  work  done  by  any  institution  within  its 
borders.  To  revert  again  to  the  old  and  well  worn  simile,  it  is 
but  a  single  educational  ladder  by  which  you  climb;  its  feet  must 
stand  on  the  ground,  in  the  very  gutter  if  you  please,  and  every 
rung  must  be  in  its  place,  if  you  would  scale  the  bights. 

Fundamental  principles 

You  will  pardon  me  then,  if,  at  this  first  convocation  after  unifi- 
cation has  been  achieved,  I  spend  most  of  the  few  minutes  more 
for  which  I  may  claim  your  indulgence  in  reminding  you  of  some 
fundamental  principles,  almost  axioms,  that  we  should  never 
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lose  sight  of  in  the  common  schools.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
them;  their  importance  is  merely  that  they  are  everywhere  and 
forever  true. 

We  have  seen  that  there  must  first  be  hights  against  which  the 
educational  ladder  can  rest.  The  exact  point  where  the  top  of 
this  ladder  is  supported  may  vary ;  but  there  can  be  no  variation 
or  uncertainty  about  the  support  for  its  foot.  That  is  the  vital 
<?oncern.  Unless  the  foot  of  the  ladder  is  solidly  grounded,  the 
higher  you  climb  the  worse  the  fall. 

''  The  three  R's ''  without  fads 

First,  then,  we  must  insist  that  the  common  schools  really 
teach,  with  a  thoroughness  not  yet  so  generally  attained  as  is 
needful,  the  three  things  that  make  the  common  basis  for  all  sub- 
sequent work.  Their  pupils  should  learn,  learn  till  they  really 
knotc  how  to  read,  write  and  cipher.  Until  you  make  absolutely 
sure  of  that,  let  us  have  fewer  frills. 

You  have  not  taught  reading  till  you  have  made  it  at  least 
accurate,  automatic  and  as  unconscious  as  breathing. 

You  have  not  taught  writing  till  you  have  made  it  equally  easy, 
equally  exact,  and  besides  have  taught  it  without  fads.  Not  only 
must  the  characters  be  legible,  rather  than  obscurely  elegant,  but 
the  words  must  be  spelled  as  they  are  now  spelled  in  English 
literature.  No  doubt  there  is  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse for  insatiate  reformers — even  (pace  our  accomplished 
librarian!)  for  spelling  reformers;  but  their  place  is  not  in  the 
common  schoolroom.  Your  business  there  is  to  teach  what  the 
literature  of  the  English  speaking  world  has  accepted — not  what 
the  reformers  think  it  ought  to  accept  or  even  believe  it  is  going 
to  accept.  Your  warrant  from  the  State,  in  this  very  ground- 
work of  all  learning,  is  not  for  teaching  debatable  things,  con- 
tentious things,  but  the  things  now  accepted  and  built  upon,  and 
embodied  in  our  standards,  and  you  are  to  teach  others  only  when 
they  have  been  accepted. 

Again,  just  as  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  an  absolute  readi- 
ness in  thus  reading  and  writing  the  English  language,  so  nothing 
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can  take  the  place  of  an  absolute  mastery  of  the  multiplication 
table.  The  boy  or  girl  to  whom  you  do  not  give  that  in  childhood, 
together  with  the  common  things  it  stands  for,  you  are  turning 
out  into  the  world  a  cripple  for  life.  If  he  can  not  add  and  sub- 
tract, multiply  and  divide  with  the  readiness  and  precision  of  a 
machine,  if  this  work  is  not  instinctive  and  instinctively  right,  he 
will  limp  at  every  step  in  his  whole  subsequent  career.  But  here 
again,  I  pray  you,  no  fads — not  even  the  metric  fad.  Teach  the 
weights  and  measures  the  child  will  have  to  use  in  everyday  life 
in  New  York  today;  and  teach  them  thoroughly;  but  leave  the 
weights  and  measures  he  may  need  half  a  century  hence  for  a 
later  period,  if  any,  in  his  education.  Keep  the  metric  cranks 
out  of  the  common  schools.  They  are  all  most  respectable  people; 
and  some  of  them  so  efficient  that  I  speak  of  them  with  a  certain 
awe.  No  doubt  cranks,  as  they  have  been  known  to  boaat,  some- 
times make  revolutions,  and  may  move  the  world.  All  right; 
when  they  have  made  this  revolution  and  moved  our  part  of  the 
world  to  the  metric  system,  then  use  the  money  and  authority  of 
the  State  to  teach  the  metric  system  to  the  children  in  the  state 
schools.  Till  then  concentrate  your  energies  in  teaching  them 
better  the  weights  and  measures  they  have  to  use  now ;  and  don't 
send  out  so  many  pupils  who  do  not  know  what  part  of  a  gallon 
a  gill  is,  or  how  many  yards  long  and  wide  an  acre  is,  or  how  to 
measure  the  masonry  in  a  10  foot  brick  wall  18  inches  wide,  or  a 
hundred  feet  of  inch  and  a  half  hemlock  boards. 

Less  abstruse  arithmetic^  etc. 

liCt  us  avoid  the  common  mistake  of  striving  for  a  foundation 
too  big  for  the  probable  superstructure.  When  the  child  has 
mastered  reading,  it  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  to  carry  him  on 
to  the  best  English  literature  and  to  the  history  of  its  develoj)- 
ment.  When  he  has  mastered  spelling  and  writing,  it  may  or  may 
not  be  desirable  to  teach  him  shorthand  and  the  etymologic 
reasons  for  different  spellings  of  the  same  sound.  When  he  has 
mastered  the  ordinary  processes  of  ciphering,  it  is  very  likely  to  be 
undesirable  to  force  him  to  spend  years  more  on  the  mysteries  of 
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double  proportion,  cube  root,  complex  and  compound  fractions, 
permutation,  exchange  etc.  All  these  have  their  place,  but  it  is  in 
an  arithmetic  Vhich  belongs  at  least  to  secondary  education,  if 
not  iBfter  still.  They  are  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  common  basis 
which  is  indispensable  for  all  subsequent  training,  and  they  ofteit 
lead  to  needless  discouragement  at  a  tender  age,  and  to  a  deplor- 
able waste  of  time  and  opportunity. 

*•  What  is  hard  is  wrong  " 

Let  us  avoid  the  mistake  of  thinking  the  things  the  child  must 
learn  are  necessarily  dry  things.  When  the  average  child  is  not 
interested  in  your  teaching  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
methods.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  a  distinguished  teacher  of  a 
former  generation,  who  declared  that  whatever  in  education  is 
hard  is  wrong,  for  you  can  no  more  take  the  need  for  hard  work 
out  of  education  than  you  can  take  it  out  of  life.  But  the  hard 
work  in  common  schools  that  is  useful  is  a  hard  work  that  arouses 
attention  instead  of  dulling  it,  that  tempts  alert  exertion  and 
crowns  it  with  success.  The  hard  work  that  first  puzzles  and  then 
bewilders  and  over  and  over  again  seems  to  stupefy  the  young 
brain  has  either  been  ill  chosen  or  approached  in  the  wrong  way 
and  from  the  wrong  end. 

Time  enough  to  teach 

Let  us  remember  that  the  primary  purpose  for  which  the  State 
engages  teachers  for  its  common  schools  is  that  they  may  teach 
the  children  of  the  State  rather  than  collect  statistics  and  keep 
books  for  the  State.  Quite  possibly  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  to  call  for  too  much  bookkeeping,  too  many  kinds  of 
records,  too  many  and  too  detailed  reports.  If  these  are  all  neces- 
sary, perhaps  it  may  also  be  necessary  to  engage  bookkeepers  to 
collect  and  record  them;  at  any  rate,  let  us  leave  our  teachers 
time  enough  to  teach. 

1^0  politics 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  all  our  educational  work,  and  esi>ecially 
the  work  of  the  common  schools,  is  done  on  the  basis  of  absolute 
fairness  to  all  the  people.    You  carefully  keep  a  saloon  a  certain 
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number  of  yards  away  from  a  schoolhouse  or  a  church.  You  ai'e 
even  more  particular  about  other  sources  of  possible  contamina- 
tion. But  there  is  one  thing  not  enumerated  in  the  law  which 
would  damage  the  acceptable  working  of  your  common  school 
system  almost  as  much  as  these  abhorrent  and  forbidden  in- 
fluences. Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  politicians;  no  man 
can  be  a  good  citizen  without  being  a  politician.  But  whatever 
party  he  belongs  to,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that,  half  the  time, 
nearly  or  more  than  half  the  people  having  an  equal  interest  with 
himself  in  the  common  schools  will  be  opposed  to  his  party. 
Politics  and  political  aims  then  can  have  no  more  business  in  the 
schoolroom  or  in  the  school  direction  than  they  have  in  the  church; 
and,  if  the  reorganized  Board  of  Regents  and  the  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  undei*stand  themselves  and  each  other  and 
their  opportunity,  they  are  firmly  resolved  that  their  whole 
province  is  a  realm  in  which  politics  shall  never  enter. 

The  scholastic  coinage 
Tomorrow  afternoon  you  are  to  have  an  important  discussion  on 
certain  plans  for  making  it  easier  to  get  certain  degrees.  The 
oomi)etent  and  scholarly  gentlemen  who  are  to  conduct  that  dis- 
cussion may  reach  conclusions  favoring  these  plans,  and  if  they 
do  they  will  no  doubt  have  convincing  reasons.  But  may  I  ven- 
ture beforehand  on  their  territory  long  enough  to  express  the  hope 
that  neither  in  their  discussion  nor  in  any  other  under  these 
auspices  shall  any  decision  be  reached  to  call  50  cents  a  dollar, 
whether  in  your  coinage  or  in  your  scholarship.  On  the  contrary, 
I  pray  you,  help  the  Board  of  Regents  to  resist  the  cheapening  of 
degrees.  Create  a  public  sentiment  that  will  make  it  impossible 
for  any  school,  or  even  for  a  crowd  of  able  and  persuasive  dentists, 
to  ap[)eal  to  the  Legislature  for  degrees  not  to  be  extracted 
through  the  regular  channels  and  after  regular  and  competent 
examinations.  Overvaluation  in  diplomas  demoralizes  like  the 
overissue  of  irredeemable  currency.    Don't  debase  the  scholastic 

coinage. 

Examination  papers 

Another  branch  of  the  convocation  tomorrow  is  to  discuss  the 
future  development  of  the  examination  system.    May  I  trespass 
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in  advance  on  this  field,  also,  far  enough  to  express  the  hope  that 
jou  may  find  some  way  for  reducing  rather  than  further  magnify- 
ing the  importance  of  mere  examination  papers  a^  an  unerring 
test  of  work  ?  Of  course,  the  general  system  of  written  examina- 
tions is  of  undoubted  utility.  Perhaps  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
thinking  that  of  the  Board  of  Regents  particularly  valuable.  Cer- 
tainly no  such  system  should  be  heedlessly  or  hastily  disturbed. 
But  in  many  cases,  as  at  present  used,  it  probably  goes  too  far  and 
is  too  rigid.  The  number  of  branches  in  which  written  examina- 
tions are  required  may  perhaps  be  profitably  reduced,  if  not  also 
the  number  of  such  examinations  in  each  branch. 

In  any  case  it  will  surely  be  an  advantage  when  they  can  be 
made  a  smaller  factor  in  a  final  determination  of  actual  pro- 
ficiency. The  instances  will  surely  be  rare  in  which  the  continu- 
ous work  through  the  term,  where  there  are  practicable  means  for 
ascertaining  it,  will  not  be  found  a  guide  to  the  real  advancement 
of  the  pupil  at  least  as  accurate  as  the  accidental  good  or  ill 
showing  in  a  40  minute  written  examination,  under  the  stress  of 
unusual  excitement  or  apprehension.  Besides,  the  process  of 
cramming  for  examinations  has,  at  many  institutions,  been 
reduced  by  skilful  practitioners  to  an  exact  science,  wherewith 
they  would  deceive  the  very  elect.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  cram  for 
a  whole  term;  and,  if  done,  it  is  at  least  more  useful.  Where 
possible,  let  us  hope  for  progress  rather  in  the  direction  of  giving 
greater  weight  to  the  teacher's  examinations  from  day  to  day 
throughout  the  term,  and  less  to  the  written  replies,  feverishly 
dashed  down  on  a  short  examination  paper  in  40  minutes  on  some 
dreadful  day  at  the  end. 

What  it  is  all  for 
And  finally,  may  we  all,  in  our  several  places,  grasp  the  real 
extent  of  our  duty  and  our  opportunity.  It  is  not  confined  to 
•  teaching  things.  The  real  purpose  of  the  State  in  all  its  princely 
provision  for  the  education  of  its  children  is  not  simply  to  see  how 
many  things  it  can  make  them  know ;  nor  should  it  be  yours  as 
loyal  servants  of  the  State. 

Mere  knowledge  of  things  will  not  save  the  State  and  may  not 
serve  it.    The  mo9t  envenomed  anarchists,  the  most  dangerous 
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enemies  of  government  and  of  the  property  and  life  it  is  meant  to 
protect,  are  often  among  the  most  highly  educated  of  men. 

The  real  work  of  the  common  schools  and  of  all  schools,  in  its 
last  analysis,  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  what  has  been  taught  the 
pupils,  but  by  what  this  teaching  has  made  of  them.  To  have 
merely  created  a  scholar,  that  is  not  enough.  What  character 
have  you  builded? — that  is  the  test.  Does  it  show  the  old  traits 
that  under  God  created  this  commonwealth?  Does  it  combine  a 
profound  respect  for  authority  with  an  inextinguishable  craving 
for  free  individual  initiative — the  Anglo-Saxon  reverence  for  law 
with  the  American  capacity  for  leadership  in  finding  and  seizing 
the  opportunity?  That  is  your  task,  if  the  New  York  of  the  20th 
century  is  to  make  good  in  a  magnificent  prime  the  promise  of  her 
glorious  youth. 

UNIVERSITY  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  METROPOLIS 

BY  OHANC.  HENRY  M.  MAC  CRACKEN,  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

It  is  permitted  to  me  to  speak  a  congratulatory  word  tonight 
on  behalf  of  the  university  and  college  presidents  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Probably  this  privilege  comes  to  me  because  I  am 
now  the  eldest  in  service  in  this  venerable  company.  In  the 
n«ame  of  the  univei'sitieB  and  colleges  I  congratulate  the  schools 
of  New  York  on  their  new  leaders,  Chancellor  Whitelaw  Reid  and 
Commissioner  Andrew^  S.  Draper.  It  is  recorded  by  Plutarch 
that  in  a  time  of  great  public  need  the  Romans  elected  Cato  the 
Elder  and  Valerius  to  be  their  censors,  because  they  were  assured 
that  these  men  would  prove  honest  physicians  to  the  body  politic. 
We  have  here  tonight  our  Cato  and  Valerius  and  are  convinced 
that  they  will  care  skilfully  for  high  interests  of  education  in  this 
commonwealth.  Whatever  American  Plutarch  may  write  our 
true  history  can  not  fail  to  do  honor  to  the  faithful  leaders  of  edu- 
cation. He  will  say  of  them  something  like  that  which  is  re- 
corded of  the  great  Censor,  that  Cato  never  owed  so  much  to  the 
Roman  people  as  the  Roman  people  owed  to  Cato. 
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I  am  invited  to  speak  tonight  before  our  censors  on  University 
Problems  in  our  Metropolis.  I  may  name  three  principal 
problems. 

The  first  university  problem  in  the  metropolis  I  shall  name  is 
the  problem  of  number.  How  many  universities  are  we  likely  to 
see  established  in  the  metropolis  of  America,  which  many  believe 
is  destined  to  become  within  the  century  the  principal  city  of  the 
earth?  In  answering  this  question  I  take  no  account  of  "one  man" 
universities  such  as  have  been  created  here  and  there  in  our 
country  by  either  the  bank  account  or  by  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  a  single  individual.  A  university  like  Leland  Stanford 
or  Clark  University  can  not  be  foreseen.  It  is  an  unexpekited,  in- 
dividual and  perhaps  arbitrary  creation.  It  is  not  an  occurrence 
provided  for  by  any  settled  principle  of  evolution. 

The  two  existing  universities  in  the  metropolis  today  are,  on 
the  contnary,  the  outcome  in  either  case  of  conditions  which  were 
bound,  according  to  the  laws  of  historic  evolution,  to  evolve  a  uni- 
versity organization. 

Universities  are  symbols  and  embodiments  of  intellectual  condi- 
tions. So  cathedrals  half  a  dossen  centuries  ago  were  not  mere 
convenient  houses  of  worship;  they  were  symbols  and  embodi- 
ments of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  Take  a 
given  territory  and  population  in  Europe  of  the  12th  or  13th  cen- 
tury, and  we  find  it  was  bound  to  have  a  cathedral.  The  people 
would  have  felt  starved  and  hurt  in  their  highest  energies  if  they  . 
had  not  been  permitted  to  build  such  a  place  of  worship.  The 
traveler  through  England,  Germany,  France,  or  Italy,  can  not  but 
be  impressed  with  the  determined  purpose  of  those  centuries  to 
express  themselves  as  cities  and  communities  in  marvels  of  form 
and  color,  outline  and  magnitude. 

This  20th  century  has  more  methods  of  expressing  itself  than 
the  people  of  half  a  thousand  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  the  neces- 
sity of  expression  constrains  men  to  action.  Let  us  grant  that 
every  considerable  aggr^ation  of  20th  century  people  of  high  in- 
telligence and  education  ^ill  seek  some  outward  symbol  and  em- 
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bodiment  of  their  aspirations,  and,  second,  let  it  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  better  expression  of  highest  intellectmil  aspirations 
than  the  university,  and  we  arrive  approximately  at  an  answer  to 
the  problem  I  have  stated — 'How  many  universities  are  likely  to 
exist  in  such  a  metropolis  as  New  York?  Just  as  many  universi- 
ties as  are  required  to  give  every  great  division  of  the  population 
its  own  channel  of  expressing  its  loftiest  intellectual  purposes 
and  desires. 

Every  state  west  of  New  York  has  chosen  a  policy  diflferent 
from  that  of  the  Empire  State.  They  have  said  to  their  people : 
Be  content  and  express  yourselves  so  far  as  the  university  is  con- 
cerned through  the  government  of  the  state.  In  ease  this  does 
not  fulfil  your  purpose  as  members  of  various  creeds,  express 
yourselves  in  denomination^il  colleges.  The  State  of  New  York 
and  also  the  metropolis  of  New  York,  mainly  because  of  their 
earlier  origin,  have  never  asked  the  state  to  provide  their  univer- 
sity. A  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  metropolis  being  then  a 
Britisli  colonial  city  with  the  Anglican  church  holding  a  leading 
position,  resolved  to  express  itself  as  regarded^  the  higher  educa- 
tion through  a  college  which  was  in  close  sympathy  with  the  An- 
glican church  and  with  English  notions.  Hence  was  founded 
King's  College,  which  after  the  Revolution  became  Columbia  Col- 
lege. It  was  the  college  demanded  by  the  New  York  of  150  years 
ago.  It  alone  occupied  the  field  of  higher  education  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century.  While  its  amended  charter  after  the  Revo- 
lution gave  it  a  more  liberal  character  and  scojie,  yet  it  very  nat- 
urally continued  eminently  to  express  the  highest  desires  and 
aspirations  of  those  who  established  it.  One  of  its  leading  trus- 
tees, just  50  years  ago,  speaks  as  follows  in  a  pamphlet  entitled. 

The  Duty  of  Columbia  College  to  the  Community. 

The  episcojmlianism  of  the  president  and  the  form  of  prayer  in 
the  college  had  been  secured  not  only  by  the  charter,  but  by  ex- 
press conditions  contained  in  the  conversance  by  Trinity^  church  of 
the  college  site.  The  State  had,  therefore,  neither  legal  right  nor 
constitutional  authority  to  dispense  with  these  conditions;  and 
for  one  I  trust  that  the  college  will  always  respect,  not  only  their 
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legal,  but  their  fair  moral  obligation,  and  will  honestly  perform 
them  in  their  true  intent  and  purpose  without  diminution  or 
evasion. 

A  similar  law  of  evolution  brought  about  the  establishment  of 
New  York  University.  There  sprang  up  75  years  ago  a  somewhat 
widespread  resolve  in  the  metropolis  to  establish  a  second  uni- 
versity. The  movement  was  not  manufactured,  it  was  a  result  of 
the  two  principles  I  have  laid  dow^m:  first,  the  highest  intellectual 
expression  of  a  community  is  the  founding  of  a  university;  sec- 
ond, every  large  body  of  intelligent  American  population  will 
sooner  or  later  seek  for  such  an  expression — it  will  establish  a 
university  or  college  as  a  symbol  and  em*)od1ment  of  its  loftiest 
intellectual  life.  The  non-Anglican  half  of  New  York  city,  who 
were  both  by  force  of  law  and  of  custom  unable  to  express  them- 
selves through  Columbia  College,  established  a  new  foundation,  at 
first  called  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  w^hich  after- 
ward was  shortened  to  New  York  University.  The  platform  of 
this  university  piK)claimed  it  founded  for  all  the  community  alike. 
The  newspaper  nicknames  published  at  the  time  of  its  foundation 
show  a  party  division.  Those  who  wanted  higher  education 
wholly  continued  at  Columbia  were  called  "  s<»ctariaus/'  "  patri- 
cians" and  "monkish  spirits."  The  university  men  were  named 
"  radicals,"  "  disorganizers,"  "  a  designing  set  of  presbyterians 
and  their  dupes  of  other  denominations."  In  brief  words,  the  one 
foundation  was  the  expression  of  the  conservative  Anglican  com- 
munity, the  other  of  the  8cot<h,  Dutch,  independent  or  puritan 
portion  of  the  young  city.  At  that  time  the  piotestant  episcopal 
church  was  the  leading  body  of  Christians,  possessing  21  churches. 
The  presbyterians  and  reformed  together  had  39,  while  all  other 
bodies  taken  together  amounted  to  less  than  eitluT  of  these  two 
chief  divisions  of  the  population.  I  would  say  of  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  population  of  the  people  of  New  York  tliree  fourths 
of  a  century  ago  what  Macaulay  says  of  the  two  factions  of 
English  population  when  the  Long  Parliament  lirst  met  in  1G41: 

The  distinction  that  was  then  made  obvious  had  always  existed 
and  always  must  exist,  for  it  has  its  origin  in  diversities  of  tem- 
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per,  of  understandiug  and  of  interest  which  are  found  in  all  so- 
cieties, and  which  will  be  found  till  the  human  mind  ceases  to  be 
drawn  in  opposite  directions  by  the  charm  of  hiabit  and  by  the 
charm  of  novelty. 

I  have  shown  thus  how  the  two  universities  in  the  American 
metropolis  have  come  into  existence  as  the  inevitable  expressions 
of  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  com- 
munity as  that  community  existed  75  years  ago.  All  this  is 
familiar  history  to  New  Yorkers.  It  is  a  record  that  is  most  hon- 
orable to  the  little  city  of  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

What  of  the  future?  What  of  the  next  75  years?  Accept  these 
three  propositions  w^hich  I  have  laid  down :  first,  every  consider- 
able aggregation  of  20th  century  people  of  hyigh*  intelligen-ce  will 
seek  to  embody  their  intellectual  aspirations  in  an  outward  sym- 
bol ;  second,  the  accepted  symbol  and  expression  of  highest  intel- 
lectual aspiration  today  is  the  university;  third,  the  tradition 
and  policy  of  New  York  are  to  favor  only  voluntary  or  private  uni- 
versitiea  At  once  the  question  presents  itself — ^What  great  di- 
vision of  the  people  have  not  thus  far  expressed  themselves  in  a 
university?  I  answer  first  the  catholic  community.  The  catholic 
portion  of  New  York  city  would  by  itself  constitute  a  city  several 
times  as  great  as  the  entire  metropolis  at  the  time  when  it  first 
undertook  the  support  of  two  universities.  The  four  little 
churches  of  1830  have  increased  in  75  years  to  224.  If  we  add  to 
the  diocese  of  Brooklyn  the  rest  of  Long  Island,  as  is  done  in  the 
catholic  official  statistics,  and  to  tlie  diocese  of  New  York  the  one 
half  dozen  neighboring  counties,  there  are  altogether  375 
catholic  churches,  140  chapels  and  45  stations.  It  is  an  increase 
of  a  hundred-fold  in  75  years.  This  population  was  not  here  at 
the  founding  of  either  Columbia  or  New  York  University.  The 
great  flood  of  immigration  from  catholic  Ireland,  catholic  Ger- 
many, and  other  great  catholic  regions,  had  not  then  begun.  To- 
day the  second  or  third  generation  of  this  immigration  is  pure 
American.  They  ai*e  bound  to  find  expression  for  the  highest  ed- 
ucational activity.     If  the  ordinary  law  of  evolution,  which  I 
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have  presented,  does  not  fail,  a  oatbolie  university  in  New  York 
citv  will  come  in  the  present  century,  it  may  be  the  present  half 
century  or  the  present  quarter  century.  The  elements  of  such  a 
university  appear  already  in  the  catholic  colleges.  There  are  re- 
ported in  or  near  the  Greater  New  York  no  less  than  five,  St  Fran- 
cis and  St  John's  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn ;  St  Francis  Xavier, 
St  John's  and  Manhattan  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx.  There  is  also  St  Joseph's  Theological  Seminary  near  by. 
Ordinary  evolution  might  have  been  expected  to  produce  the  first 
catholic  university  of  America  in  our  metropolis  of  New  York, 
rather  than  in  the  capital  at  Was'hington.  The  purfwse  of  the 
Catholic  University  there,  as  officially  announced,  is  "  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  pursuing  higher  studies  in  the  most  important 
branches  of  learning  under  the  inspiration  of  catholic  truth, 
(bourses  sh^ll  be  such  in  quality  and  grade  as  befit  a  real  univer- 
sity." A  catholic  university  on  such  lines  will  be  evolved  in  New 
York  by  the  natural  law  of  communities,  unless  some  mii-acle 
prevent  or  unless  there  should  be  such  a  movement  for  a  state 
university  in  New  York  city  as  would  satisfy  the  cravings  and 
ambitions  of  all  divisions  of  the  population. 

Still  another  new  element  exists  in  the  mettropolis  that  is  with- 
out a  university.  Seventy-five  years  ago,  in  1830,  there  w^ere,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  estiimated,  only  2000  Hebrews  in  this  part  of 
America.  The  latest  Jewish  yearbook  estimates  that  there  are 
from  400,000  to  600,000  Jews  in  the  entire  State  of  New  York  and 
th^t  over  70^  of  these  are  in  New  York  city.  This  would  give  a 
Jewish  population  of  at  least  350,000,  nearly  twice  the  total  popu- 
lation of  New  York  in  1830.  If  we  accept  the  highest  estimate  of 
the  almanac,  the  JeAvish  population  of  New  York  today  would 
make  two  cities  as  large  as  the  New  York  of  1830  with  several 
thousand]?  to  spare.  It  is  as  true  of  the  Jewish  as  of  the  catholic 
people  that  they  were  not  here  when  our  universities  were 
founded.  There  were  not  10,000  Jews  in  the  entire  Ignited  States 
in  the  year  1830.  The  two  universities  were  orjranized,  as  has 
been  shown,  to  express  the  higher  intellectual  puqjoses  and  de- 
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sires  of  the  tn^o  divisions  of  the  people  of  New  York  at  that  time. 
Neither  university,  as  appears  from  its  past  history,  has  ever 
thought  that  it  could  consistently  invite  either  catholics  or  Jews 
to  form  a  portion  of  its  governing  board'.  It  would  be  incongruous 
for  a  university  which  is  under  a  contract  to  elect  a  president  of 
a  particular  Christian  denomination  and  to  maintain  a  form  of 
worship  of  that  i>ai"i:icular  denomination,  to  invite  citizens  who 
conscientiously  reject  such  a  denominational  faith,  to  a  responsi- 
ble controlling  office.  In  like  manner  New  York  University  in  its 
foundation  ordinances  i-ecognized  the  Holy  Scripture©  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  as  paramount.  It  designed  to  lay  down  a 
broad  religious  platform,  but  it  was  broad  according  to  the  views 
of  the  population  of  the  city  at  that  time.  Unquestionably  it  was 
made  protestant,  if  not  puritan.  The  traditions  and  practices  of 
three  quartei-e  of  a  century  have  preserved  and  fos-tered  this  origi- 
nal tendency.  According  to  the  law  that  like  will  produce  like, 
:r  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  ultimate  highest  channel  of 
intellectual  activity  and  energy  of  either  the  catholic  or  the  Jew- 
ish division  of  the  populaticm  will  find  its  expression  in  Columbia 
or  New  York  University. 

There  will  be,  if  the  law  of  evolution  holds,  a  great  Jewish  uni- 
vei'sity  planted  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Recently  a  Jewish 
faculty  of  theolo;?}'  has  been  established  on  a  broad  and  pix)mis- 
ing  scale.  Hebrews  have  aire;  dy  established  a  score  of  techni- 
cal, agricultural  or  trade  schools  in  the  United  States.  Three 
of  these  are  in  the  city  of  New  Yoi*k.  Since  more  than  one  half 
of  the  Jewish  population  has  arrived  within  20  years,  it  is  not  to 
be  exi)ected  that  its  univei*sity  will  take  form  at  as  early  a  date 
a®  the  catholic  nnivensit}^  of  the  metmpolis.  It  may  be  that  half 
a  century  will  be  needed  for  the  process  of  evolution  that  will 
establish  it.  But  here  again  I  predict  thait,  unless  the  almost 
miraculous  shall  intervene,  a  Jewish  university  will  arise.  A 
Jewish  university  is  more  sure  to  come  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  the  2()th  ((Mitury  than  a  Jewish  national  goveniment  to  be 
established  in  tliat  time  on  the  shores  of  Syria. 
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But  is  there  not  a  demand,  also,  for  a  state-supported  university 
iii  the  great  metropolis?  Evidently  the  answer  to  this  is  "  No," 
else  such  a  foundaition  would  have  been  made  long  ago.  I  have 
shown  how  private  effort  and  energy  have  provided  expression  for 
the  highest  intellectual  activities  of  the  people.  It  is  not  only  in 
universities  that  this  is  the  case.  It  has  become  the  delibw^te 
chosen  policy  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  favor  voluntary  effort 
and  control  in  relation  to  other  educational  enterprises  than  uni- 
versities. The  Public  Library  of  New  York,  while  it  enjoys 
grounds  and  buildings  given  by  the  city,  is  a  private  self-perpetu- 
ating corporation,  receiving  and  expending  large  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  So  also  are  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  the 
Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Bronx  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  the  Bronx  Zoological  Garden.  They  are  every 
one  voluntary  leorporations,  wholly  removed  from  politics,  sending 
wholly  without  salary,  laboring  and  giving  munificently  for  the 
accomplishment  of  great  ends.  If  this  policy  of  private  corpora- 
tions, which  yet  receive  favor  and  encouragement  from  the  State, 
is  found  the  best  in  taking  care  of  brute  beasts  and  inanimate 
plants,  how  mucfa  more  expedient  that  it  prevail  in  the  matter  of 
university  direction.  Universities,  as  I  have  shown,  are  chan- 
nels for  the  highest  intellectual  activity.  The  highest  and  freest 
intellectual  effort  is  forbidden  in  state  universities.  If  any  pre«i- 
de«nt  of  a  srtate  university  in  America  should  talk  about  certain 
politioal,  economic  and  la'bor  union  questions  as  President  Eliot 
oi  Harvard  has  talked  on  some  of  these  mattei's,  it  would  cost 
him  hie  place  before  the  end  of  a  jear.  Still  less  does  a  state  uni- 
versity president  dare  to  si)eak  his  whole  mind  in  the  religious 
and  theological  field.  He  is  the  creature  of  a  iwlitioal  election 
and  lives  and  works  with  restricted  freedom.  This  is  true  even  in 
agricultural  states  that  have  only  small  cities.  What  would  be 
the  freedom  of  a  university  fticulty  in  New  York  that  dei)ended  on 
an  annual  vote  of  tlie  city  board  of  ald(M*men?  The  government  oi 
New  York  may  safely  support  a  city  college  both  one  for  men 
and  one  for  women.     It  may  support  an  ideal  college.     It  ought 
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to  support  an  ideal  college  if  it  support  any.  It  is  a  city  of  un- 
limited financial  resources.  It  is  not  hampered  as  even  the  larg- 
est university  is  hampered  by  its  comparative  povei-ty.  Nothing 
surprises  me  more  th-au  to  hear  citizens  say,  "  You  must  not  ex- 
pect the  city  college  to  compare  with  the  college  at  Columbia  or 
ait  the  University."  As  well  say,  "You  must  not  expect  Central 
park  to  compare  with  the  park  of  a  private  citizen.''  When  the 
city  provides  an  article,  it  must  provide  the  very  best,  it  must 
provide  the  standard.  As  the  government  gives  us  a  standard 
weight  and  a  standard  measure,  it  ought  in  New  York  city  to  give 
us  a  standard  undergraduate  college.  It  ought  to  make  it  such 
that  all  the  other  undergraduate  colleges  should  be  compared  with 
it  and  should  be  giiged  by  Jt.  Serious  objections  exist  to  the 
government  undertaking  a  university  when  it  can  be  avoided. 
The  university  gives  a  profession.  To  provide  a  man  with  a  pro- 
fession with  which  to  earn  a  livelihood  is  very  like  giving  him 
a  stock  of  gi'oceries  or  hardware  with  which  to  furnish  his  shop. 
Free  tuition  in  law,  medicine,  engineering  and  the  like  is  not 
needed  for  the  securing  of  candidates  for  these  professions.  Time 
forbids  to  recount  the  strong  arguments  against  our  city  attempt- 
ing a  university. 

I  come  to  the  second  university  problem  in  the  metropolis. 
The  second  pi\)blem  of  universities  in  the  metropolis  is  the  prob- 
lem of  content.    What  must  a  metropolitan  university  contain? 

The  definition  of  a  university  as  a  school  where  every  subject 
may  be  studied  is  impossible,  and,  therefore,  absurd.  Rather,  it 
is  a  foundation  where  one  or  more  greait  subjects  are  investigated 
and  taught  to  thedr  utmost  limit®.  The  earth  must  be  searched 
for  truth  on  at  least  a  few  great  questions,  and  the  results  must 
be  generously  imparted  to  inquirers  in  order  to  constitute  a  true 
univei-sity.  Therefore,  it  is  not  an  essential  thing  for  the  univer- 
sity to  maintain  an  undergraduate  college.  The  college  is  de- 
signed for  all-round  training,  intellectual,  moral  and  physical. 
This  may  be  accomplished  just  as  well  on  a  sejmrate  foundation. 
Universities  should  not  usurp  the  work  of  the  300  detached  col- 
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leges  of  America.  Possibly  they  might  aceommodate  on  tlieir 
rolls  all  the  youths  now  attending  the  latter.  It  would  add  only 
a  thousand  students  to  each  great  uaiversity.  Such  absorption 
of  college  students  is  the  aim  of  some  unwise  universities.  They 
offer,  no  doubt,  some  advantages.  But  can  they  give  anything  to 
take  the  place  of  what  is  given  the  freshman  by  the  dertached  col 
lege?  Acquaintance  and  daily  contact  with  experienced  profes- 
sors? Care  by  the  faculty  for  physical  an<i  moral  well-being? 
Lively  interest  taken  in  the  freshman  by  the  college  community  ? 
The  opportunity  for  individual  initiative  and  leadership? 

The  university  should  admit  undergraduates  in  limited  num- 
bers only,  should  form  them  into  a  model  college  of  arts  and  pure 
science  (that  may  serve  as  a  suggestion  and  inapiraition  to  de- 
tached colleges.  By  its  undergraduate  work  it  should  emphasize 
the  truth  that  all-round  training  is  the  highest  occupation  for 
youth  till  they  shall  have  reached  maturity  at  21  or  22  years  of 
age.  It  should  deter  them  from  specializing  and  from  profes- 
sional studies.  Better  that  the  university  shut  its  doors  on  all 
save  graduate  and  professional  students  and  dismiss  the  others 
to  the  detached  colleges,  than  that  it  pretend  to  be  doing  the  same 
good  work  for  all-round  education  as  the  latter,  while  it  is  in 
reality  pushing  umdergraduates  of  19  or  20  into  a  premature  pur- 
suit of  a  narrow  speciality  or  of  a  professional  degree. 

The  chief  content  of  the  university  is  graduate  work  and  prepa- 
ration for  the  liberal  professions.  In  graduate  work  it  has 
no  comx)etitors.  No  other  school  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  tries  to  lead  a  student  up  to  the  heights  of  philosophy  or  of 
pure  science.  There  is  large  money  outlay  in  exploring  advanced 
fields  of  learning.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  resigned 
to  the  universities  or  to  such  a  related  foundation  as  the  Carnegie 
Institution  at  Washington. 

It  is  not  BO  with  professional  training.  The  separate  founda- 
tion is  often  attempted.  It  is  quite  the  rule  for  schools  of  the- 
ology. The  first  aim  of  such  a  school  is  to  train  men  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  denomination.     It  is  therefore  best  carried  on  by  a 
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deiioiiiiiiational  ageiu  y.  Y(»t  so  far  as  it  is  a  schoolof  theologic 
»<.*ieiiee,  it  needs  tlie  university  atmosphere.  I  have  heard  a  sug- 
gestion of  a  theological  university.  lS>w  York  city  possesses  a 
theological  university  today.  It  has  six  faculties  of  theology', 
which  are  equipped  to  explore  every  field  of  theology  and  religion. 
The  notion  of  consolidating  them  in  a  single  faculty  has  an  at- 
tractive sound,  but  is  an  impossibility.  Suppose  we  bring 
together  a  faculty  to  teach  every  man  his  own  theology  according 
to  his  best  light,  protestant,  catholic,  Jewish,  Mother  Eddy, 
Joseph  Smith,  Buddhist,  Moslem.  It  w^ould  prove  a  reHgious 
menagerie.  It  would  not  be  a  school  for  the  promotion  of  re- 
ligious thought  or  religious  discovery.  When  among  the  Green 
mountains,  I  stepped  into  a  local  Sunday  school  and  found  it  was 
a  union  affair.-  They  were  using  an  orthodox  methodist  lesson 
leaf  on  one  side  of  the  center  aisle  and  a  thoroughgoing  univer- 
saliirt  lesson  leaf  on  the  other.  It  \i*as  the  best  they  could  do  in 
a  little  neighborhood,  but  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  little 
religious  enthusiasm  in  that  company  thus  separated  into  fac- 
tions. Religion  and  theology  that  do  not  awake  and  sustain 
high  religious  feeling  are  dead  and  not  living.  You  do  not  expect 
to  foster  warm  affection,  loving  words  and  caresses  and  complete 
unbosoming  of  spirit  in  your  home  by  inviting  a  dozen  oriticB  as 
your  guests.  Y'ou  may  just  as  soon  learn  the  nature  of  God, 
which  nature  is  love,  by  asscnil)ling  a  company  of  debating  theo- 
h^gians  at  close  quarters,  everyone  of  them  must  be  numbed  or 
chilled  l)y  the  presence  of  men  who  are  bound  conscientiously 
to  oppose*  the  l>eliefs  that  are  next  their  own  hearts. 

Schools  of  applied  science  have  done  good  work  without  uni- 
versity connection,  but,  in  general,  technological  students  should 
l)e  gathered  into  univei-sity  schools.  The  region  of  science  is 
broadened  when  student's  view  their  own  field  in  its  relation  to 
the  borderland.  lie  who  pursues  applied  science  is  helped  by  his 
neighboi's  wlio  are  devotetl  to  pure  science,  the  student  of  com- 
merce by  his  contact  with  the  student  of  law,  the  student  of  peda- 
gogy by  his  contuKt  with  Uw  student  of  medicine. 
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It  is  a  thing  to  be  deeired  th«t  every  ppoptrietary  shop  that  dis- 
penses law  or  medicine  as  a  money -making  scheme  of  its  stock- 
hoWers  should  be  speedily  reformed  or  obliterated. 

In  asserting  a  practical  monopoly  of  professional  training  the 
university  owes  it  to  both  etudent«  andi  teachers  to  keep  its  facul- 
ties in  a  thoroughly  mobilized  cond'ition.  Professors  that  can 
not  march  with  the  times  must  be  dropped  from  the  ranks.  Pro- 
fessors that  remain  must  be  alert.  The  organization  of  each 
school  must  be  shaped  to  secure  the  best  possible  teaching  from 
the  best  obtainaible  'teachers.  The  individual  teacher  must  place 
the  advancement  of  the  school  above  his  own  advancement.  Like 
the  football  eleven  or  the  baseball  nine,  the  university  profes- 
sional faculty  must  be  a  unit  in  all  its  team  work.  Plenty  of  op- 
portunity will  be  given  by  every  great  university  to  its  professors 
to  show  each  his  prowess  as  an  individual  gymnast,  through  press 
or  platform  or  social  effort. 

An  interesting  fact  is  that  the  islands  surrounding  New  York 
bay  are  regarded  by  some  up-state  universities  as  a  place  for  colo- 
nization like  the  Philippine  Islands.  At  least  two  up-state  uni- 
versities have  established  a  colonization  work  in  law  or  medicine. 
Even  some  out-of-state  universities  have  talked  of  placing  colonies 
on  Manhattan  Island.  The  wisdom  of  all  this  may  well  be 
doubted.  An  excellen-t  motto  right  here  would  be,  "  Manahatta/' 
as  Wa<shington  Irving  calls  our  city,  "  Manah«atta  for  the 
Manahattanese." 

Another  part  of  the  content  of  the  university  is  provision  for 
actively  aiding  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  Not  till  lately 
has  this  vocation  of  the  university  been  recognized.  The  oldest 
university  faculty  of  pedagogy  in  America,  organized  on  a  plat- 
form like  that  of  -faculties  of  divinit}',  medicine  and  law,  was 
founded  by  New  York  University  in  1890.  The  university  needs 
a  distinct  pedagogic  faculty  to  re[)resent  its  csai-e  for  the  [)ublic 
schools.  The  success  of  such  a  faculty  is  not  to  l^  measured 
chiefly  by  the  nunnber  of  students  which  it  gathers  and  instructs, 
but  by  its  success  as  a  propagandist  of  the  best  educational 
thought  and  sb  a  critic  of  wrong  educational  practice.    The  uni- 
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versity,  by  means  of  sudi  a  faculty,  may  inform  itself  and  in- 
struct the  public  as  to  the  condition  of  public  education  in  the 
community.  What  other  judge  of  the  schools  of  city  or  state  can 
be  found  moix?  likely  to  be  imi>artial?  Those  who  are  in  the 
charge  of  the  schools  must  be  expected  to  uphold  existing  condi- 
tion® as  the  best  possible.  Outside  of  teachers  and  educational 
boards  we  come  to  the  individual  citizen,  anid  perhaps  to  the  news- 
paper. But  how  meager  is  the  information  possessed  by  the  most 
intelligent  citizen  or  the  most  watchful  editor  in'  regard  to  the 
quality  of  teaching  in  the  thousand  schools  of  a  great  city  or 
broad  state!  What  is  ever^^body^s  business  is  nobody's  business. 
Few  are  really  well  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  education 
in  any  great  community,  except  the  leaders  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  system.  If  any  competent  criticism  of  their  success  is  to 
be  secured,  it  must  come  from  those  whose  buisiness  it  is  made 
to  examine  existing  conditions;  whose  talent  and  training  enable 
them  to  form  correct  judgments,  and  whose  position  is  so  inde- 
pendent that  they  will  speak  out  plainly  an«d  fearlessly  in  the 
interests  of  the  people.  Such  a  body  of  competent  critics  and 
friends  of  public  education  the  university  can  and  ought  to  offer 
in  its  faculty  of  pedagogy.  If  it  can.  discover  four  or  three  or 
even  t\^'0  experts  of  first  quality  as  to  insight,  lofty  motive, 
wisdom,  tact  and  power  to  impress  themselves  on  the  connnunity, 
it  will  make  itself  of  priceless  value  to  our  eduoational  system. 
Under  the  inspiration  and  leadershi[)  of  wise  masters  of  educa- 
tional science,  the  whole  university  faculty  will  constitute  them- 
selves a  power  for  right  theories  and  practices  in  teaching,  such 
as  otherwise  they  could  never  become. 

The  instructing  of  teachers  in  the  highest  subjects  of  i)edagogic 
science  is  a  pjirt  of  the  content  of  the  university.  By  the  under- 
taking of  this  work  the  university  has  done  more  to  exalt  the 
work  of  teaching  into  a  pi-ofession  than  had  been  done  for  gene- 
rations previously.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  university  should 
ever  undertake  the  work  of  the  average  state  normal  school,  which 
consists  usimlly  of  two  parts — first,  teaching  subjects  which  l>e- 
long  in  large  part  to  the  high  school;  second,  a  little  elementary 
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theory  and  practice  of  t««cliing.  The  normal  students  have  not 
yet  peached  the  age  nor  the  culture  to  enable  them  to  grasp  the 
science  of  teaching;  nor  have  they  faced  the  difficulties  that  im- 
press on  mature  teachers  the  need  of  foundation  iprinciples.  The 
university  will  do  well  to  limit  its  effort  to  gathering  advanced 
students,  m-ature  in  thought  and  age.  These  it  may  lead  on  into 
systematic  study  of  the  profoundest  prindplee  of  education. 
Those  who  advance  farthest  and  reach  a  prescribed  goal  ought  to 
secure  from  the  univeraity  a  degree  that  will  publish  to  the  world 
that  there  is  an  upland  to  be  sought  and  gained  in  the  teaching 
profession.  In  presenting  to  the  country  a  body  of  earnest 
teacher  students,  who  seek  the  highest  level,  the  university  helps 
the  entire  teaching  body  throughout  the  Republic. 

The  third  problem  of  the  universdty  in  the  metropolis  and  last 
which  I  shall  name,  is — ^What  is  the  true  spirit  and  motive  of  the 
university-? 

Without  logical  order,  I  answer  philanthropy,  patriotism  and 
individual  development. 

In  this  day  of  vast  business  corporations  there  should  be  great 
educational  foundations.  The  best  corporate  antithesis  to  ma- 
terialism i43  the  university.  Church  corporations,  as  has  been 
proven  by  history,  are  more  likely  to  be  injured  than  helped  by 
large  material  possessions,  but  history  gives  no  case  of  a  univer- 
sity permanently  injured  by  great  Ts-ealth.  An  inves'tigation  by 
the  British  Parliament  proved  that  no  trusts  are  so  well  admin- 
istered as  those  for  education. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  our  meti'opolis  that  both  its  univer- 
sities are  in  great  need  of  money.  The  almanacs  give  the  ap- 
pioximate  capital  of  800  business  corporations,  most  of  which 
are  centered  in  New  York  city,  at  over  $10,000,000,000.  The 
thousandth  part  of  this  amount  would  more  than  supply  the  needs 
of  the  una versi ties  of  the  niet/'opolis.  The  trouble  is  that  the  re- 
turn promised  by  universities  is  unseen  though  elornal.  I  a«ked 
a  rich  man  to  give  toward  our  new  plant.  He  replied,  "  Do  you 
furnish  certificates  of  stock  for  every  subscription?"  T  answered, 
**  The  moneys  that  come  to  us  are  given  outright,  the  givers  rely- 
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io|^  on  tb<e  lK/fte*fv  2in4  aliilitj  of  oor  corporation.^  *^  That  will 
n^/t  Jiuit  riie,^  hi*  Kaid,  ^  I  muist  Lave  a  certificate  of  stock,  for  einen 
Ibouicb  it  f#avii  no  di%'idend.  it  Diake«  me  feel  I  have  got  something 
for  fiijr  motiftyJ*  HiKrh  a  citi»' :  i>«  blind  to  the  retnm  which  comes 
to  birn  an  a  jiatriot  in  tfje  el^v;tion  of  the  nation  or  as  a  philan* 
fbropint  in  the  tf'bfvation  of  mankind.  Great  sonls  give  and  latior 
for  univenHties  in  ^Kirt  Yie^-anifie  of  the  good  ther  receive  for  them- 
mhm  (n  ji^nNonal  deveki|iraent.  I  asked  our  committee  on  nomi- 
nations srmie  yearn  ago,  "  3figfit  not  Mr  A  be  a  help  to  New  York 
Universltj  if  made  a  trustee r'  The  member  who  knew  him  best 
answffredy  ^  I  can  not  sfir^ik  as  to  that,  but  I  am  sare  that  the 
iinlversit}'  might  lie  a  holp  to  .Mr  A."  Mr  A  was  elected  to  our 
corfKinUIofi,  airrl  the  help  tfiaf  he  has  lieen  able  to  render  has  been 
eqiJHl<9fJ  only  by  fbe  (levcIof/Tiient  which  has  come  from  his  univer- 
sily  work  in  liis  own  charsiHer  and  life. 

CfnlversificH  niiiHt  have*  philanthropy  as  a  motive;  not  religion- 
teaching  phihuithropy,  thin  is  ppe-eminently  the  work  of  the 
rhiirrli ;  not  food  dlHtrihuting  philantliropy,  this  is  better  done  by 
evini  nnwH])aiK»rH;  but  tlioiiglit-(li»«eminating  philanthropy.  In 
(IiIh  tliey  slioiihl  lie  the  most  independent  and  indefatigable 
agency.  Tliey  owe  no  allegiance  to  political  parties,  they  should 
Hpcnk  witlKMit  fear  and  without  favor.  Further  every  univer- 
sity h1iouI<I  airount  itself  a  moral  person.  It  has  not  only  a 
l)niin,  l)ut  a  will.  nufortnimtiOy  this  has  sometimes  proven  any- 
thing l)ut  a  right  will.  Once  on  a  lime  the  great  universities  of 
Kuro|M>  wei-e  tt^nted  by  Henry  8th  of  England.  He  asked  them 
to  exprcKH  their  will  on  a  (piestion  of  law  and  moiiality.  The 
HiMpH'l  of  th<^  Htory,  which  w  liest  told  by  Fronde,  was  a  shameful 
HniiHJal.  TIh»  univerHiticw — most  of  them — proved  Judases  and 
sold  their  declHion  to  the  highest  bidder,  and/  the  bidder  in  each 
cHHc  wHH  n  politirjil  p<iwer.  Su<h  corruption  in  a  university  is  un- 
thinkable now.  A  university  is  called  on  to  be  purer  than  any 
other  secular  orgnnizaition  in  the  land.  It  must  not  be  a  whit  be- 
hind the  church  in  its  high  morality.  Its  decisions  must  be  as 
far  aln^ve  suNjdcion  as  those  of  our  highest  courts.     It  must  avoid 
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in  its  relations  to  sister  universdties  the  selfish  methods  tolerated 
in  business  and  politics.  Any  association  of  universities  in 
America  that  is  not  made  on  a  public  platform,  with  well  defined 
conditions  of  membership,  is  unfit  to  exist.  It  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  political  "  combine  "  and  of  the  worst  commercial 
practices.  The  transfer  of  leadersihip  in  universities  from  clergy- 
men trained  in  the  altruist  atmosphere  of  church  work  to  men 
devoid  of  such  experience  involves  serious  risk.  I  do  not  object 
to  substituting  the  la^Tnan  for  the  clergyman  as  head'  of  a  uni- 
versity when  he  is  the  wiser,  stronger  and  better  man.  But  he 
needs  above  all  things  to  be  the  morally  better  man,  because  the 
university  is  a  moral  personality.  We  must  make  her  such  or 
keep  her  such.  And  the  essence  of  morality  is  not  reached  when 
a  university  acquires  strength,  nor  when  it  practises  justice.  It 
must  also  be  good,  doing  generous  things  .^-ear  im  and  out  to  the 
household  of  education  and,  as  it  has  opportunity,  to  all  mankind. 
The  university  twill  not  bring  in  the  millennium  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury; but  it  can  do  something  to  hasten  it.  America  calls  the 
university  to  a  post  of  responsibility  to  which  it  has  not  been 
called  by  any  nation  till  now.  If  it  will  take  up  its  high  obliga- 
tion as  a  witness  of  what  is  right  and  expedient  in  the  issues  that 
are  on  us,  andi  put  forward  si)okesmen  wise,  fearless,  tactful,  elo- 
quent, it  will  fulfil  the  high  office  to  which  it  is  called. 

Tuesday  morningr,  June  28 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  S<JHOOLS  OF 
PEDAGOGY 

BY  PROF.  J.  P.  GOBDY^  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

It  ought  to  be  a  waste  of  words  to  insist  on  the  importance 
of  institutions  for  the  thorough  study  of  education.  If  education 
is,  as  we  constantly  assert  that  it  is,  a  matter  of  supreme  imiK)rt- 
ance,  then  university  schools  of  i)edagogy  must  be  among  the  most 
important  of  the  institutions  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  admitted  eveni  by  the  educated 
public.  When  such  universities  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Pennsylvania^  Michigan,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  to  say  nothing 
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veraity,  by  iiieaiis  of  sudi  a  faculty,  may  inform  itself  and  in- 
struct the  public  as  to  the  condition  of  public  education  in  the 
community.  What  other  judge  of  the  schools  of  city  or  state  can 
be  found  more  likely  to  be  impartial?  Those  who  are  in  the 
charge  of  the  schools  must  be  expected  to  uphold  existing  condi- 
tionis  as  the  best  possible.  Outside  of  teachers  and  educational 
boards  we  come  to  the  individual  citizen,  and  i)orhai«  to  the  news- 
paper. But  bow  meager  is  the  information  possessed  by  the  most 
intelligent  citizen  or  the  most  watchful  editor  in*  regard  to  the 
quality  of  teaching  in  the  thousand  schools  of  a  great  city  or 
broad  state!  What  is  everj^body's  business  is  nobody^s  business. 
Few  are  really  well  infoi-med  as  to  the  condition  of  education 
in  any  great  community',  except  the  leaders  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  system.  If  any  competent  criticism  of  their  success  is  to 
be  secured,  it  mu«t  come  from  those  whose  business  it  is  made 
to  examine  existing  conditions;  whose  talent  and  training  enable 
them  to  form  correct  judgments,  and  whose  position  is  so  inde- 
pendent that  they  will  speak  out  plainly  an«d  fearlessly  in  the 
interests  of  the  people.  Such  a  body  of  competent  critics  and 
friends  of  public  education  the  university  can  and  ought  to  offer 
in  its  faculty  of  pedagogy.  If  it  can  discover  four  or  three  or 
even  tnv'O  experts  of  first  quality  as  to  insight,  lofty  motive, 
wisdom,  tact  and  power  to  impress  themselves  on  the  coimnunity, 
it  will  make  itself  of  priceless  ralue  to  our  educational  system. 
Un-der  the  inspiration  and  leadei'ship  of  wise  masters  of  educa- 
tional^ science,  the  whole  university  faculty  will  constitute  tliem- 
selves  a  power  for  right  theories  and  practices  in  leaching,  such 
as  otherwise  ihey  could  never  become. 

The  instructing  of  teachers  in  the  highest  subjects  of  pedagogic 
science  is  a  pjirt  of  the  content  of  the  university.  By  the  under- 
taking of  this  work  the  university  has  done  more  to  exalt  the 
work  of  teaching  into  a  pi-ofession  than  had  been  done  for  gene- 
rations previously.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  univei'sity  should 
ever  undertake  the  work  of  the  average  state  normal  school,  whiHi 
consists  usually  of  two  i>arts — fiiTst,  teaching  subjects  iviiicb  be- 
long in  hirge  part  to  the  high  school;  second,  a  little  elementary 
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means  by  which  teachers  may  best  help  the  rising  generation  to 
do  it. 

With  this  conception  of  a  school  of  pedaimcT.  it  is  evident  that 
the  subject  that  has  the  most  vital  relation  ito  its  work  \p 
the  history  of  education.  What  is  it  to  li\B  well?  What  consti- 
tutes a  successful  life?  A  man  or  woman  with  wrong  ideas  on 
this  subject  has  no  business  in  a  schoolroom.  If  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  most  of  us  get  our  opinions  as  we  do  our  manners,  by 
imitation,  we  shall  see  that  the  teacher  with  mistaken  ideals  of 
life  is  doing  what  he  can  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound  on  thetmost 
precious  element  in  his  pupils'  lives.  We  shall  see  not  only  that 
no  amount  of  scholarship,  general  ability,  or  skill  in  teaching  will 
enable  him  to  guard  against  it,  but  that  the  greater  his  attain- 
ments the  more  certain  he  is  to  do  irreparable  harm. 

Now  it  would  of  course  he  absurd  to  say  that  the  teacher  can 
be  saved  from  this  by  a  study  of « the  history  of  education.  The 
teacher,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  the  most  part,  gets  his 
idealsiby  imitating  the  ideals  of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact. But,  if  he  is  to  get  rid  of  the  ideals  which  are  the  result  of 
unfortunate  associations,  he  is  most  likely* to  do  it  by  studying  the 
subject  under  the  guidance  of  one  whose  ideals  are  true  and  who 
Has  made  a  profound  study  of  it.  Now  this  is  the  central  thing  an 
the  history  of  education.  For  the  history  of  education  is  the  his- 
tory of  ideals  and  of  the  means  that  were  employed  to  realize 
them.  What  were  the  prevailing  ideals  of  the  life  of  the  various 
city  states  of  Greece  before  the  time  of  the  Sophists?  What  means 
were  employed  to  realize  them?  What  changes  gradually  took 
place  in  them?  What  elements  of  truth  did  they  contain?  To  be 
able  to  answer  such  questions  is  to  know  the  history  of  Gre^ 
education. 

Moreover,  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  history  of  education  is  the 
intensive  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
world  on  the  subject  of  life.  Plato's  Republic,  Aristotle's  Poli- 
tics, various  writings  of  St  Augustine  and  Petrarch,  Locke's 
Thoughts  on  Education,  Froebel's  Education  of  Man,  Rousseau's 
EnUle  are  a-11  so  many  studies  of  the  art  of  living— of  the  ideals  of 
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life  we  should  seek  to  realize,  anid  of  tbe  means  we  should  employ 
to  realize  them.  Surely  that  "  magniflcence  of  conception,"  that 
ability  to  view  all  time  and  existence  which  ought  to  result  from 
such  a  study,  tends  to  lift  one  above  the  low,  petty  ideals  that 
make  so  many  lives  sordid  and  mean. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  contributions  which  the  his- 
tory of  education  can  make  to  the  work  of  a  school  of  pedagogy. 
How  suggestive,  for  example,  to  be  remindefd  that  the  golden  age 
of  Greece  was  when  music,  Homer,  and  gymnastics  were  the  chief 
subjects  of  study ;  that  the  period  of  Roman  history  which  pro- 
duced the  men  of  most  sterling  worth  was  when  Rome  had  no 
schools  at  all,  and  that,  when  the  great  aim  of  Roman  education 
was  to  train  the  student  to  write  silly  little  verses  and  make 
empty  little  speeches,  the  schools  of  the  empire  were  generously 
supported  by  the  state;  that  the  two  countries  in  the  world  which 
today  most  highly  honor  the  eduicated  man  are  Germany  and 
China — Germany  the  type  of  progress,  and)  China  the  type  of  con- 
servatism and  tradition.  Furthermore,  the  history  of  education 
is  a  great  storehouse  of  experiments  as  to  methods  of  teaching 
and  courses  of  study.  I  merely  mention  these  things,  not  because 
they  are  not  imiwrtant,  but  because  they  are  less  so  than  the  rela- 
tion which  the  subject  bears  to  the  art  of  living.  * 

There  is  another  subject  that  ought  to  stand  in  the  same  rank 
as  the  history  of  education  in  the  course  of  study  of  a  school  of 
pedagogy  and  for  the  same  reason,  and  that  is  literature.  Much 
of  the  greatest  literature  of  the  world  is  primarily  a  study  of  life, 
and  the  intensive  study  of  carefully  selected  portions  of  it, 
Dante's  Divine  Caniedy,  some  of  Shakspere's  plays  and  Goethe's 
Faust,  for  example,  ought  to  help  the  student  to  understand  what 
it  is  to  live. 

Next  to  the  history  of  education  and  literature,  perhaps  the 
most  imi>ortant  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  a  school  of  education 
is  psychology,  and  for  three  reasons.  (1)  The  art  of  living,  like 
every  other  art,  presupposes  an  end  to  be  reached.  But  our  opin- 
ion as  to  what  the  mind  may  become  depends  on  our  opinion 
of  its  essential  nature.    If  we  believe  that  the  thoughts,  feelings 
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and  volition®  of  a  human  being  are  the  mechanical  and  inevitable 
results  of  the  influences  brought  to  bear  on  him,  we  are  bound 
to  think  of  him  as  one  of  the  links  in  the  vast  enginery  of  nature, 
and  education  can  not  consider  him  as  having  anything  to  dio  with 
his  own  development.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  the 
mind  is  esssentially  active,  then  education  has  an  entirely  different 
problem  to  solve,  the  problem  of  supplying  the  mind  with  occa- 
sions of  its  own  activity.  We  need  to  study  psychology  then  in 
order  that  we  may  ascertain  what  the  essential  nature  of  the  mind 
is,  whether  active  or  passive. 

But  (2)  the  art  of  living  presupposes  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  end  but  also  a  knowledge  of  the  means  to  ibe  emiployed  in 
reaching  it.  But  a  study  of  the  means  of  education  is  a  study  of 
the  capacities,  impulses  and  tendencies  which  make  education  pos- 
sible. These  constitute  what  Dr  Dewey  has  happily  called  the 
child's  educational  capital.  The  metaphor  indeed  expresses  less 
than  the  truth.  They  are  the  child's  capital  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  might  say  that  the  capital  of  a  business  man  consists  of  his 
capital  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  and  his  brains. 
Evidently  then,  we  need  to  determine  as  precisely  and  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  what  the  child's  imputees  and  tendencies  are 
and  what  function  each  has  in  his  development.  What  part  have 
emulation,  imitation,  curiosity,  the  love  of  approbation,  the  fear 
of  punishment,  the  esthetic,  social,  and  constructive  impulses  in 
that  development  of  a  human  being  which  is  essential  to  the  best 
life  he  can  live?  Are  some  of  them  to  be  repressed  altogether  or 
have  all  of  them  a  contribution  to  make  to  it?  If  so,  under  what 
circumscaaces  can  they  be  most  wisely  stimulated  into  activity? 
Those  are  questions  that  a  school  of  pedagogy  should  seek  to 
answer,  and  for  this  reason  it  must  lay  great  stress  on  psychology. 

(3)  But  in  order  to  deal  wisely  with  the  growing  mind,  the 
growing  mind  as  such  must  be  made  a  subject  of  careful  study. 
A  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  peri>etpated  on  a  patient  and  long- 
suffering  public  under  the  head  of  child-study.  Platitudes 
familiar  to  every  observant  mother  since  the  time  of  Eve  have 
been  published  in  educational  journals  and  heralded  abroad  as 
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great  pedagogic  discoveries.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  ques- 
tions with  a  direct  bearing  on  education  that  can  not  be  answered 
without  a  careful  study  of  the  developing  mind.  At  what  age 
should  the  child  be  taught  to  read  and  write?  When  should  he 
take  up  the  study  of  geography  and  history?  How  long  after  he 
begins  the  study  of  history  should  he  study  it  as  a  series  of  stories 
and  biographies?  At  what  point  in  his  development  can  he  be 
most  wisely  told  the  whole  truth  about  the  historical  characters 
whom  he  has  been  taught  to  regard  as  heroes?  What  parts  of 
the  great  literatures  of  the  world,  at  the  various  stages  of  his 
development,  can  best  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  his  life? 
These  are  samples  of  questions  that  can  not  be  answered  by  any 
a  priori  investigation — that  can  be  answered  only  by  a  study  of 
the  living,  learning,  playing  child  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  history  of  education,  literature  and  psychol- 
ogy, anthropology'  and  sociology  should  form  a  part  of  the  re- 
quired work  of  a  school  of  pedagogy — anthropology  because  of 
the  emphasis  it  will  give  to  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  history 
of  education  and  psychology,  and  sociology  because  the  school 
needs  to  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  other  institutions  of  society. 
I  have  been  much  impressed  since  I  went  to  New  York  with  the 
profound  changes  that  take  place  in  the  foreigners  that  come  to 
this  country.  In  alertness,  quickness,  general  intelligence,  those 
changes  are  undoubtedly  for  the  better.  But  in  reverence  for 
man  as  expressed  in  the  common  virtues  of  courtesy  and  polite- 
ness, reverence  for  country  as  expressed  in  loyalty  and  patriotism 
and  respect  for  law,  these  changes  are  as  undoubtedly  for  the 
worse.  Why  is  this?  Is  the  school  at  fault?  Is  it  due  to  the 
influence  of  American  society?  If  so,  what  can  the  school  do 
to  counteract  it?  These  are  questions  that  need  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated,  for  intelligence  purchased  at  the  exi>ense  of  rever- 
ence is  a  costly  article,  one  altogether  too  expensive  for  humanity 
to  indulge  in.  Again,  the  various  countries  of  the  civilized  world 
are  taking  it  for  granted  that  universal  education,  is  a  good  thing. 
Probably  no  one  in  this  audience  would  question  it.  But  will 
It  not  compel  a  profound  readjustment  of  our  economic  relations? 
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I  know  a  man  in  New  York  city  with  seven  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  who  works  for  about  |40  a  month  without  board,  and 
he  is  a  type  of  tens  of  thousands.  Is  this  normal  and  right? 
Will  the  education  which  such  children  receive  be  a  gift  for  which 
they  ought  to  be  grateful  to  society?  Has  society  a  right  to 
force  education  on  its  members  without  making  such  a  readjust- 
ment of  its  economic  relations  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
so  called  lower  classes  to  gratify  the  tastes  created  by  education? 
Surely  a  school  that  undertakes  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
education  ought  to  attempt  to  answer  such  questions. 

The  last  subject  which  I  shall  mention  as  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  required  course  of  study  of  a  school  of  pedagogy  is  what 
has  been  variously  called  the  institutes  of  education,  method- 
ology, the  art  of  teaching,  etc.  It  has  to  do  with  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  various  subjects  of  the  school  cuniculum,  their 
educational  value,  school  management  and  organization  and 
school  hygiene.  It  is  mentioned  last  in  this  paper  because  of 
the  conviction,  contrary  to  common  opinion,  that  it  is  the  last 
in  importance  of  all  the  subjects  tliat  ought  to  be  required  in  a 
school  of  pedagogy.  Some  of  the  courses  usually  given  in  this 
department,  school  hygiene  for  example,  ought  not  to  be  given 
at  all.  They  are  pure  information  subjects,  and  the  student 
should  be  required  by  a  rigid  examination  to  get  them  up  for 
himself.  The  courses  on  methods  of  teaching  doubtless  have 
more  value,  but  not  so  much  as  is  ordinarily  supposed.  No 
amount  of  study  of  mere  methods  of  teaching  ever  saved  a  teacher 
from  mechanical,  lifeless  work.  But,  if  he  gets  from  his  study 
of  the  history  of  education  and  psychology  a  vivid  realization  of 
the  end  of  education  and  of  the  nature  of  the  being  to  be  educated, 
his  work  miLSt  be  vital. 

I  believe  that  various  elective  courses  ought  to  be  offered  in 
any  school  of  pedagogy,  of  which  I  have  time  to  mention  but 
three:  (1)  a  course  in  the  nature  of  scientific  evidence,  in  order 
that  the  student  may  realize  what  sort  of  evidciue  he  ought  to 
require  for  his  beliefs;  (2)  a  course  in  political  economy,  study- 
ing the  relations  between  capital  and  labor;    (3)   a  course  in 
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political  history,  to  make  clear  the  real  nature  of  the  institu- 
tions by  which  wo  are  governed,  and  the  consequent  duties  of 
citizenship.  All  of  these  subjects  have  such  a  vital  relation  to 
the  wise  conduct  of  life  that  no  teacher  can  afford  to  be  ignorant 
of  them. 

THE  CONTENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

BY  PRIN.  J.  U.  BUUBACHER,  GLOVEUSVJLLE  II Kill  SCHOOL 

The  term  sc^condary  education  is  today  receiving  a  variable 
definition  in  educational  practice.  At  one  extreme,  stands  the 
interpretation  that  secondary  education  consists  of  an  eight  year 
course  of  study,  extending  from  tlie  first  high  school  year  througli 
the  fourth  college  year.  The  •opposite  extreme  interprets  it  as  a 
three  year  high  school  course.  Between  these  exti*emes,  we  find 
the  three  year  college  course;  the  two  year  college  course;  the  six 
year  combination  courses  which  offer  ai)proximately  two  years 
of  work  in  the  liberal  arts,  in  addition  to  the  professional  coui'ses; 
and  the  entrance  requirements  of  our  vari«ous  professional  schools. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  time  element  in  secondary  educa« 
tion  is  no  basis  for  a  definition  of  our  term. 

Our  esteemed  Commissioner  of  Education  has  divided  the  edu- 
cational body  of  our  State  into  elementary,  secondary  and  higher, 
and  makes  secondary  education  equivalent  to  high  school  and 
academy  educiition.  This  definition  has  the  merit  that  a  single 
school  provides  this  education.  It  prenents  external  unity.  But 
its  internal  phenomena  lack  this  unity;  for  there  is  no  essential 
difference  in  content  or  in  method  between  the  last  high  school 
year  and  the  first  college  year.  This  defiiiiti<m,  based  on  external 
features  only,  must  therefore  be  unsatisfactory. 

I  believe  that  the  content  of  secondary  education  must  l>e  the 
basis  of  its  definition.  What  is  the  character  of  the  cH>ntent  of 
this  period  of  training?  What  is  the  ]nirpose  of  secondary  edu- 
cation? If  we  can  agree  on  an  answer  to  these  general  questions, 
we  shall  bring  greater  unity  into  educational  usage. 

But  the  content  of  secondary  education  as  it  is  now  practised, 
is  reasonably  no  more  constant  than  the  time  element  I  have 
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described.  It  presents  every  conceivable  variety  from  the  mag- 
nificent liberal  education  of  our  best  colleges,  to  a  high  school 
training  which  consists  of  courses  partly  commercial,  partly  in- 
formational. To  receive  secondary  education  then,  may  mean 
careful  ti*aining  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  it  may  mean  training 
in  business  methods  together  with  haphazard  work  in  history  and 
a  few  sciences. 

With  this  variable  content  and  extent  of  secondary  education 
goes  an  inevitable  uncertainty  as  to  the  educational  result.  The 
professional  school  can  not  depend  on  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions of  its  matriculate.  The  college  can  not  accept  without  care- 
ful inquiry  the  work  of  the  school  or  academy.  One  college  or 
school  is  equally  uncertain  regarding  the  educational  product  of 
a  sister  institution.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  multitude  of  examina- 
tions and  reexaminations.  To  the  student  this  variability  is  be- 
wildering. If  he  prepares  for  the  examinations  of  one  college, 
and  it  bewmes  expedient  at  the  close  of  his  preparatory  work  to 
enter  another  college,  he  finds  that  he  has  done  much  work  which 
college  number  two  will  not  accept  and  has  left  much  undone 
which  is  there  required  of  him.  To  the  teacher  and  the  school 
this  variability  of  content  is  equally  disconcerting.  It  disor- 
ganizes their  work  and  .tends  to  make  the  program  incoherent. 

We  must  look,  therefore,  for  some  broad,  unitary  principle, 
which  will  so  organize  the  content  of  secondary  education  that 
it  will  produce  a  definite  result,  a  result  which  will  be  acceptable 
to  those  who  desire  to  use  it,  be  that  the  professional  school,  the 
university,  the  business  man  or  the  state.  This  will  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  and  powerfully  react  on  our  educational 
product,  specially  if  we  can  at  the  same  time  secure  external 
unity,  unity  in  organization  and  uniformity  of  content. 

In  his  monograph,  the  American  College,  Dean  >Vest  says  the 
first  two  years  of  college  work  "  should  be  spent  in  perfecting  the 
students  properly  in  secondaiT  education."  That  is,  the  first 
two  college  years  should  be  devoted  to  llie  lilu^ral  studies,  begun 
but  not  completed  in  the  high  school  or  academy.  And  he  con- 
tinues by  saying  that  ^^  here '',  the  end  of  sophomore  college  year. 
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"  the  American  college  merges  itself  into  the  university  ".  This, 
I  believe,  is  the  clearest  statement  yet  made  on  the  subject.  It 
sums  up  and  interprets  many  discussions  that  have  gone  before. 
The  deduction  is  forced  on  us  that  educational  practice,  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  unanimity,  is  beginning  to  recognize  a  six 
year  period  of  secondary  education,  beginning  with  the  first  high 
school  year  and  ending  with  the  sophomore  college  year.  The 
professional  schools  are  willing  to  accept  this,  and  the  colleges 
and  universities  recognize  it,  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, for  they  devote  the  last  two  college  years  largely,  if  not 
exclusively,  to  technical  studies. 

The  purposes  of  this  secondary  education  are  as  follows:  to 
prepare  for  technical  and  professional  schools,  such  as  engineer- 
ing, medicine,  law,  theology,  etc.;  to  prei>are  for  industrial  and 
commercial  life;  and  to  prepare  for  enlightened  citizenship.  This 
period  of  training  must  supi)ly  the  foundation  for  each  of  the 
various  vocations  and  professions.  It  must,  in  a  word,  make  ready 
the  foundational  man,  on  which  may  be  built  the  physician,  the 
lawyer,  the  banker,  the  engineer.  As  the  professional  school  gives 
that  specialized  training  which  is  necessary  in  the  various  pro- 
fessions, so  the  secondary  school  must  give  that  general  training 
which  is  a  necessity  of  enlightened  manhood. 

The  secondary  school  must  be  the  ultimate  standard  of  culture. 
The  professional  man  is  broad  or  narrow,  cultured  or  uncultured, 
according  to  the  standard  of  culture  awakened  in  him  by  the 
secondary  school.  The  citizen  is  a  man  of  cultivated  feeling, 
broad  sympathies,  i)ure  and  high  ideals  of  civic  conduct  accord- 
ing to  this  siime  standard  of  culture.  The  men  and  women  who 
constitute  the  city,  the  state  and  the  nation,  will  create  their 
ideals  of  life  in  the  home,  and  in  their  vocations  by  this  same 
standard.  The  secondary  school  must  make  the  mental  horizon 
large  or  small,  the  content  of  life  rich  and  varied,  or  poor  and 
monotonous.  The  unitary  principle  of  this  period  of  training  must 
be  culture,  culture  so  broad  that  it  includes  every  side  of  the  man. 

The  content  of  this  education  may  therefore  be  confidently  set 
forth.    It  must  bring  the  student  into  syanpathetic  relations  with 
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the  past,  with  "man  as  he  has  been,"  by  the  study  of  ancient 
literatnies  and  world  history.  It  must  give  him  large  contact 
with  his  contemporary  worM  by  the  study  of  modem  foreign 
litemtures  and  world  politics.  It  must  enable  him  to  understand 
the  laws  and"  processes  of  nature,  to  come  into  sympathy  with  his 
environment,  by  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  must  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  laws  of  his  own'  being  by  the  study  of  the 
mental  sciences  and  ethics.  It  must  equip  him  with  trained 
powers  of  reason  and  sound  judgment  by  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics. It  must  give  him  an  accurate  use  of  his  native  speech  and 
acquaint  him  with  the  body  of  thought  treasured  up  in  its  liter- 
ature. It  must  make  him  sensitive  to  all  forms  and  expressions 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 

This  gives  us  a  secondary  program  of  literature,  the  physical 
sciences,  mental  sciences  and  ethics,  history,  mathematics,  art 
and  the  English  language.  We  can  not  here  determine  the  pro- 
portionate allotment  of  time  to  each  department  of  knowledge. 
It  is  essential,  howwer,  that  each  pupil  be  required  to  have  thor- 
ough training  in  each  department  as  a  foundation.  Now  this 
foundation  is  complete  only  when  it  has  given  the  student  the 
methodology  of  each  department  and  an  index  of  the  facts  to  be 
found  therein.  After  the  student  has  mastered  the  method  and 
knows  where  to  look  for  the  facts,  he  may  select  additional  work 
according  to  his  special  and  individual  inclination.  This  selec- 
tive process  gives  rise  to  courses  looking  to  the  various  profes- 
sions, to  industrial  or  commercial  life,  and  so  strikes  a  reasonable 
balance  betv^een  culture  for  its  own  sake  and  its  practical  appli- 
cation. 

Literature  is  national  autobiography.  Therefore  we  should 
select  nations  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  select  the  subjects  of 
personal  biography.  Greek  for  its  origin  of  literary  forms,  art 
canons,  scientific  methods;  Latin  for  its  basic  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  law;  Hebrew  for  its  evolution  of  religious  concepts; 
German  for  its  classical  spirit,  its  modern  philosophy  and  art. 
Likewise  in  the  sciences,  physics  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  all 
scientific  knowledge  and  method;  geology  for  its  practical  appli- 
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cation  to  mining.  In  mathematics  practical  application  may  be 
made  to  banking,  surveying,  mechanics  or  insunance. 

But  the  basis  of  secondary  education  must  be  broad'  culture. 
The  subject-matter  aims  to  educate  the  head  and  the  heart. 
Every  part  of  its  content  has  direct  and  powerful  influence  on 
the  esthetic  and  moral  sense  of  the  pupil.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  But  our  applicationfl  and  our  methods  must  also  educate 
the  hand.  Thus  the  laboratory  method  in  the  sciences  must  serve 
as  a  powerful  means  for  manual  training.  In  fact,  I  believe  this 
may  be  made  an  eflBcient  course  in  manual  training.  Only  in  cases 
where  life  has  become  abnormally  artificial  should  it  be  supple- 
mented by  special  manual  training  courses.  Let  us  rather  go  to 
the  physical  laboratory,  to  the  course  in  mechanics,  for  our 
manual  training.  I  can  conceive  of  no  one  course  in  the  secon- 
dary school  which  may  so  completely  educate  the  whole  pupil 
as  that  in  physics.  It  must  teach  him  philosophy,  art,  science; 
it  must,  in  truth,  educate  the  head,  the  heart  and  the  hand. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  industrial  education?  Theoretically 
the  liberal  and  general  training  I  endeavored  to  outline  must  be 
the  substructure  to  the  special  training  of  the  artisan  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  antecedent  to  the  special  training  of  the  professional 
man.  Under  our  scheme  of  government  the  artisan  frequently 
becomes  an  administrator  of  the  law  or  a  maker  of  laws,  and  by 
his  vote  he  is  constituted  a  ruler.  He  must  be  made  an  intelligent 
ruler.  The  first  necessity,  then,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
state,  is  this  same  general  education  which  I  maintain  is  founda- 
tional. And  it  may  be  made  to  contribute  in  large  measure  to 
the  technicalities  of  the  various  trades  in  the  same  way  as  it  con- 
tributes to  the  special  training  of  the  various  professions.  But 
beyond  the  general  training  thus  provided,  must  come  a  distinctive 
trade  school.  This  is  a  necessity.  The  artisan  must  receive  the 
specialized  training  of  his  trade.  But,  owing  to  the  distinctive 
and  special  purjjose  of  industrial  training,  it  can  not  be  made  a 
part  of  the  content  of  secondary  education.  The  same  distinction 
must  be  made  between  secondary  and  trade  schools  that  is  now 
made  between  secondary  and  professional  schools. 
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With  this  theoretic  statement  of  the  content  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, let  us  look  at  the  actual  situation  today.  We  have  now 
no  distinctively  secondary  school.  The  high  school  devotes  its 
entire  time  to  a  partial  secondary  education.  It  does  not  give 
a  complete  secondary  education.  The  college,  on  the  other  hand, 
divides  its  time  between  secondary  education  and  technical 
education. 

If  the  fundamental  theory  of  this  period  of  training  is  the 
making  of  the  foundational  man,  if  the  content  of  this  education 
is  so  universal,  it  becomes  in  a  peculiar  way  the  province  of  pub- 
lic education.  We  are  not  all  lawyers,  not  all  physicians,  nor 
yet  accountants.  But  we  are  all  men  and  women.  The  state 
must  be  concerned  with  that  part  of  the  education  of  its  citizens 
which  is  universal.  Whether  the  boy  chooses  to  become  an  engi- 
neer, or  a  physician,  or  a  distributor  of  commodities,  matters 
little  to  the  state.  That  he  become  a  man  and  a  citizen  matters 
much.  Now,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  often  repeated  fact 
that  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  boys  and  girls  continue  their 
training  beyond  the  high  school.  They  complete  their  secondary 
or  general  education,  but  do  not  get  a  complete  general  education. 
Let  this  paradox  challenge  our  attention.  The  complete  educa- 
tion of  the  citizen,  the  full  provision  for  his  fundamental  educa- 
tional outfit,  is  the  first  concern  of  the  state,  and  must  become 
the  chief  business  of  the  public  high  school. 

A  complete  secondary  education  should  therefore  be  the  ideal 
of  the  high  school  and  the  academy.  Every  revision  of  our  pro- 
gram should  draw  one  step  nearer  to  this  goal.  Nothing  will  so 
.quicken  our  work  as  the  acceptauco  of  the  larger  responsibility 
involved  in  such  an  expanded  sphere  of  service.  Moreover,  nothing 
will  make  efficient  returns  to  a  generous  public  for  its  magnificent 
material  equipment  of  school  buildings  save  this  complete  liberal 
education.  This  very  munificence  proves  that  the  public  is  ready 
to  receive  it.  And  in  our  own  State,  with  its  extended  period  of 
compulsory  education,  and  the  increasing  number  of  fifth  and 
sixth  year  academic  diplomas  awarded  each  year,  the  people  are 
even  now  demanding  it. 
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But  the  high  school  has  today  no  well  defined  theory  regarding 
its  functions.  It  has  no  thcH)ry  regarding  the  process  of  educa- 
tion. Its  program  has  been  constructed  by  the  composite  demands 
of  the  various  college  entrance  requirements,  and  the  demands  of 
a  severely  practical  Zeitgeist.  The  content  of  this  program  is 
therefore  marked  by  radical  distinctions,  and  so  pronounced  have 
these  distinctions  become  that  they  threaten  to  i)eri)etuate  them- 
selves in  distinct  schools.  The  classical  high  school  emphasizes 
culture  studies ;  the  commercial  and  manual  traini^ig  high  schools 
emphasize  utilitarian  studies.  By  unduly  magnifying  these  dis- 
tinctions the  unity  of  puriK)se  and  the  uniformity  of  the  educa- 
tional result  will  be  destroyed.  To  offer  an  education  of  utility 
alone  is  an  exaggeration ;  to  offer  one  of  culture  alone  is  no  less 
monstrous. 

I  advocate  today  a  secondary  education  which  is  a  complete 
liberal  education.  Its  basis  is  culture,  its  methods  and  applica- 
tions are  i)ractical.  It  insists  on  giving  the  method  and  index  of 
each  great  department  of  knowledge  as  a  foundation.  It  en- 
courages the  student's  individual  inclination  toward  a  special 
field  of  usefulness.  Its  motto  is,  Thorough  contact  with  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge,  large  and  intensive  contact  with  a  special 
branch.  I  advocate,  furthermoi'e,  that  this  education  be  the  pro- 
gram of  a  single  school,  and  si>ecially  that  of  the  public  high 
school. 

With  this  complete  secondary  education  will  come  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  educational  result.  The  technologic  school  will 
find  its  matriculate  well  equipped  with  educational  power  as  well 
as  with  the  knowledge  specially  applicable  in  its  field.  The  com- 
mercial or  industrial  corporation  will  find  its  young  clerk  endowed 
with  imaginative  and  administrative  |;Owers  as  well  as  with  the 
incidental  technicalites  of  the  ledger  or  the  shipping  room.  The 
university  will  find  its  matriculate  equipped  with  method,  with 
broad  scholarly  aspirations,  qualified  to  enter  the  freedom  of  uni- 
versity life,  qualified  to  enter  on  a  career  of  special  research.  High 
school  and  academy  education  will  become  a  constant  quantity. 
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IS  IT  DESIRABLE  AND  PRACTICABLE  TO  LESSEN  THE 
NUMBER  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  GATHERINGS? 

BY  DISTRICT  SUP'T  O.  B.  FRANKLIN,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  shall  say  nothing  this  morning 
that  is  not  well  known  to  you  all.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  my 
function  has  been  simply  this — to  have  taken  the  time  in  advance 
to  think  out  and  marshal  the  principal  points  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  lessening  the 
number  of  state  teachers'  gatherings.  Thus  those  who  are  to  fol- 
low will  be  able  to  give  their  opinions  with  a  fairly  full  view  of 
the  facts  and  conditions  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 

I  wish,  therefore,  briefly,  to  refresh  your  memories  as  to  what 
are  the  purposes  of  such  gatherings. 

All  would  undoubtedly  put  first  the  opportunity  for  compar- 
ing methods  and  the  degree  of  respective  progress  of  those  engaged 
in  practically  the  same  kind  of  work,  thus  not  only  measuring 
the  value  and  advancement  of  one's  own  work,  but  also  obtaining 
new  ideas  from  those  possessing  greater  originality  or  whose  con- 
ditions permit  more  of  experimentation. 

Next  in  order,  perhaps,  is  the  stimulative  advantage  of  social 
intercourse  between  those  of  the  same  profession.  The  benefit  of 
this  in  many  ways  need  not  be  dilated  on  before  such  an  audience. 

Another  of  the  chief  purposes^  and  advantages  of  these  gather- 
ings is  the  opportunity  afforded  for  bringing  out  those  of  special 
ability  in  various  lines  of  school  work,  an  opportunity  advan- 
tageous not  only  to  the  promising  individual  but  to  those  privi- 
leged to  hear  and  meet  such  persons. 

A  still  further  advantage,  not  primarily  contemplated  by  the 
organizers  of  such  associations,  but  of  considerable  value  never- 
theless, is  the  opportunity  given  teacher  and  school  board  or 
agency,  of  meeting,  sizing  each  other  up,  and  getting  points  of 
information  with  a  view  to  change  of  location,  advancement,  or 
opportunities  better  in  other  respects.  Lastly,  may  be  mentioned 
an  advantage  afforded  particularly  by  national  and  state  gather- 
ings, i.  e.  the  opportunities  for  educative  travel  at  a  minimum 
expense. 
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The  main  purposes  of  these  gatherings  having  been  thus  briefly 
set  forth,  let  us  consider  with  equal  brevity  their  relative  import- 
ance. 

It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  tbe  last  three  mentioned,  the 
bringing  forward  of  persons  of  special  ability,  the  opportunities 
for  securing  other  positions  and  the  promotion  of  educative  travel, 
are  subsidiary,  arising  out  of  the  conditions  of  these  meetings 
and  are  not  necessary  reasons  for  them.  The  first  three  men- 
tioned, comparison  of  work,  obtaining  new  ideas,  and  professional 
social  intercourse,  are  the  substantial  reasons  why  teachers  and 
school  people  should  gather  together  at  stated  times. 

Considering  these  in  detail,  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the 
closer  and  more  intelligent  state,  city  and  town  supervision,  the 
greater  amount  of  individual  travel  and  investigation  now  under- 
taken, as  compared  with  twenty  years  ago,  the  practice  of  "  visit- 
ing schools"  of  other  cities  and  towns,  now  so  general  among  all 
classes  of  teachers,  the  greater  number  and  lessened  cost  of  peda- 
gogic books  and  the  improved  character  and  diversity  of  similar 
periodicals  all  tend  to  reduce  very  much  the  necessity  of  frequent 
meetings,  purely  as  a  means  of  comparison  of  school  work  and  of 
obtaining  new  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  one's  own  special 
work.  Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  most  recent  teachers' 
gatherings  both  these  features  have  been  pretty  well  crowded  to 
the  wall  by  the  social  intercourse  and  the  time  given  over  to  con- 
ferences relative  to  better  opportunities  for  employment  and 
change  of  location. 

Considering  the  point  of  the  benefits  of  professional  social  in- 
tercourse, not  only  may  it  be  safely  said  that  it  is  overdone 
through  having  too  many  meetings  and  that  it  is  thus  weakening 
these  meetings  in  respect  to  the  other  advantages  for  which  they 
were  originally  organized,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  predomi- 
nance is  causing  many  thoughtful  and  helpful  men  in  the  work 
to  remain  away  from  the  hurly-burly  it  engenders.  It  is  a  com- 
mon experience  to  have  men,  who  make  a  practice  of  attending 
most  of  these  affairs,  come  back  and  say  that,  barring  a  pretty 
good  time,  the  meeting  did  not  pay  them  for  the  attendance. 
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Further,  these  state  teachers'  meetings  have  become  so  numer- 
ous that  no  one  can  attend  them  all  and  few  can  attend  many,  not 
only  for  financial  reasons,  but  because  they  can  not  spare  the  time 
to  do  so.  In  consequence,  we  naturally  find  some  of  these  dwind- 
ling in  size  of  attendance  and  their  very  existence  imperiled.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  up  a  first  class  program — one  worth  going  to 
listen  to — at  any  of  them  is  pretty  generally  understood  and 
acknowledged. 

Let  me  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  annual  educational  meet- 
ings of  New  York  State,  as  they  occur,  as  well  as  the  special  pur- 
pose they  are  supposed  to  subserve. 

In  the  fall  is  held  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  and  Ck)mmissioners.  This  is  attended  by 
many  of  the  county  commissioners  and  a  few  of  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  smaller  near-by  cities.  Its  function  is  mainly  the  dis- 
cussion of  matters  affecting  the  rural  schools.  Shortly  after,  the 
State  Council  of  City  Superintendents  and  the  State  Association 
of  School  Boards  assemble.  The  title  of  these  organizations  ex- 
plains their  work.  At  Thanksgiving  time  many  secondary  school 
men  attend  the  conference  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  At  Christmas  there  is  a  general 
hegira  to  Syracuse,  where  meet  the  famous  Academic  Association, 
the  Training  Teachers  Conference,  the  Grammar  School  Princi- 
pals Council,  and  at  times  the  State  Science  Teachers  Association. 
February  brings  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  N.  E.  A.,  which  many  of  our  co-workers  attend. 
Easter  week  is  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  many  local  associa- 
tions, such  as  the  Hudson  River  Schoolmasters,  the  Tri  County 
Association  of  Central  New  York,  and  others.  June  brings  the 
annual  convocation  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  early  July  ends  the  year  with  the  gathering  of 
the  New  York  State  Teachers  Association.  Interspersed  at  vari- 
ous times  throughout  the  year  are  still  other  meetings  of  local 
associations,  such  as  have  been  referred  to,  the  number  of  which 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 
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Looking  the  whole  field  over,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  but 
three  of  these  occasions  which  are  of  general  importance,  i.  e., 
the  Syracuse  mid-winter  meeting,  which,  while  not  under  one 
head,  includes  many  departments  of  school  work,  the  Regents  Con- 
vocation and  the  State  Teachers  Association. 

I  think  I  express  the  situation  accurately  in  saying  that  of  all 
these  meetings,  the  three  live  and  profitable  ones,  from  the  stand- 
point of  personal  benefit  and  advancement  for  the  schools,  are 
those  of  the  city  superintendents,  the  mid-winter  meeting  at 
Syracuse,  and  the  Regents  Convocation. 

The  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents  and  Commis- 
sioners, if  it  has  not  seen  its  best  days,  has  at  least  seen  better 
days.  Its  gatherings  would  be  just  as  successful  and,  I  believe, 
more  so,  if  made  a  part  of  a  general  winter  meeting,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Regents,  as  I  shall  suggest  later. 

So  too  the  New  York  State  Teachers  Association,  whi<rh  would 
seem  to  be  so  largely  held  together  through  the  annual  excursion 
which  is  made  so  prominent  a  feature  of  its  meeting,  and  which 
requires  so  much  booming  to  secure  a  good  attendance,  would 
have  all  its  interests  fully  subserved  by  uniting  with  the  June 
convocation  of  the  Regents,  specially  now  that  the  Regents  have 
charge  of  all  branches  of  school  work  and  have  at  this  very  meet- 
ing given  representation  to  the  elements  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  heard  at  its  convocations.  There  seems  to  be  no  special 
reason  either  why  the  State  Council  of  City  Superintendents,  ad- 
mitting its  great  usefulness  and  splendid  work  in  the  past,  should 
flock  by  itself  once  a  year,  or  why  it  could  not  unite  in  a  general 
scheme  of  state  meetings  in  which  all  interests  may  be  repre- 
sented. The  Thanksgiving  and  February  meetings,  being  con- 
ducted by  other  parties  than  New  York  State  school  men,  can  not 
properly  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  discussion. 

From  what  has  been  said  already,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  belief  is  entertained  that  the  number  of  state  school  gather- 
ings can  and  should  be  reduced.  If  it  is  urged  that  the  frequency 
of  these  meetings  keeps  alive  a  more  active  interest  and  spirit 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  I  have  to  say  that  this  purpose 
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can  be  and  is  being  better  accomplished  by  the  many  smaller  local 
organizations  already  referred  to.  These  are  seemingly  growing 
stronger  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  larger  ones.  They  are 
found  to  be  more  economical  of  time  and  money  to  attend,  and 
those  in  attendance,  not  being  overshadowed  by  the  p^esen<^e  of 
the  bigger  guns  of  the  profession,  express  themselves  more  freely 
and  livelier,  and  often  more  beneficial  discussions  result. 

My  belief  is  that  the  ideal  would  be  the  holding  of  two  general 
state  meetings  a  year,  these  to  take  on  the  character  of  those 
held  in  the  weaterni  states,  i.  e.,  a  grand  round-up  of  all  school 
workers* from  kindergarten  to  college,  with  a  union  meeting  each 
ni^t,  listening  to  a  good  addtress  by  somebody  worth  listening  to, 
live,  active  section  meetings  each  morning,  the  afternoon  being 
given  over* to  social  initercourse  and  enjoyment.  My  own  idea  is 
that  both  meetings  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  though  theire  may  be  some  advantage  in  having  one  of 
them  a  meeting  which  those  with  aspirations  for  leadership  in  the 
work  might  "be  allowed!  to  run  to  suit  themselves,  and  held  possi- 
bly at  some  point,  such  as  Syrajcuse,  more  convenienft  for  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

Such  meetings,  with  good  and  complete  programs  in  every 
branch  of  the  work,  would  bring  together  everybody  with  the 
proper  interest  in  their  work,  and  would  be  mosit  stimulating  and 
improving.  The  fact  that  they  were  held  under  the  auspices  of 
an  organization  of  such  dignity  and  independen<}e  as  the  Regents 
would  do  away  with  the  alleged  bickering  and  wire-pulling  of 
some  meetings  which  disgust  so  many  and  are  one  reason  why 
many  drop  away  to  come  no  more.  Contrast  the  manoeuvring, 
the  wars  and  rumors  of  war,  at  Syracuse  and  at  the  state  teach-, 
ers  meetings,  with  the  quiet  and  dignified  air  which  prevails  and 
the  businesslike  management  manifested  at  these  June  convoca- 
tions of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Regents 
too  could  yearly  command  the  best  state  and  national  talent  and 
thus  balance  and  enrich  programs  as  no  individual  organization 
can. 
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For  my  own  part,  besides  the  June  convocation  at  Albany,  I 
would  hold  the  oiher  great  meeting  at  the  Thanksgiving  holiday 
time.  Easter  is  too  close  to  June,  and  the  Ohristmaa  holid^ay 
ought  to  be  given  to  real  rest  and  travel  or  to  attendance  on  such 
mcertlngs  or  affairs  outside  the  State  as  those  having  the  means 
and  desire  may  wish  to  participate  in. 

The  Thankfi^ving  vacation  is  too  short  to  go  far  afield  to  out- 
side meetings,  but  is  quite  long  enough  for  a  good  two  days' 
round-up  of  the  workers  and  a  healthful  discussion  of  the  work 
in  the  schools  of  our  State. 

These  suggestions,  or  most  of  them,  can  be  easily  carried  into 
effect  if  those  prominent  in  the  various  organizations  manifest 
the  proper  spirit. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  these  changes  will  be  the  local  influ- 
ences where  meetings  have  been  customarily  held,  as  at  Syracuse, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  the  hotels.  This  consideration  ought 
not  to  have  any  weight  whatsoever.  The  fear  that  the  import- 
ance of  their  work  may  be  lost  in  the  deliberations  of  a  larger 
body  may  cause  some  of  the  smaller  organizations  to  hesitate. 
But  the  character  and  record  of  the  meetings  of  the  Regents 
should  be  a  guaranty  that  such  w^ould  not  be  the  case.  It  may 
be  possible  too  that  the  unwillingness  of  some  people  to  lose  pres- 
ent or  prospective  prominence  in  the  various  organiziitions  might 
be  an  obstacle  to  such  consolidation.  But  this  form  of  reluc- 
tance, even  if  it  should  develop,  would  not  avail  when  once  the 
idea  of  consolidation  took  serious  hold  of  the  members  of  these 
various  bodies.  * 

Another  objection  has  already  been  adverted  to.  That  is  the 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  meetings  at  various  places  for  the 
purpose  of  educative  travel  and  observation  as  well  as  for  pleas- 
ure. Though  the  National  Educational  Association,  with  its 
main  and  side  trips  pretty  well  covers  this  ground,  for  those  who 
want  that  sort  of  thing,  such  trips  could  l>e  as  advantageously 
arranged  in  connection  with  the  June  convocation  at  Albany  as 
for  Ithaca  or  Cliff  Haven.  There  is  no  serious  demand  for  such 
trips  in  connection  with  the  usual  fall  or  winter  meetings,  and, 
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as  far  as  the  State  is  concerned  at  least,  the  excursion  element 
of  teachers  meetings  seems  to  be  losing  ground  and  caste  as  well. 
The  New  York  city  teachers  who  have  hithertobeen  most  strongly 
attracted  by  this  feature  of  the  State  Association  meeting, 
thereby  securing  a  pleasant  outing  and  an  opportunity  of  rubbing 
elbows  with  their  up-state  brethren,  seem  each  year  to  find  this 
feature  less  attractive.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  the  tendeuCT 
to  excursionize  en  niusse  is  becoming  pretty  well  played  out  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  found  unsatisfactory  as  to  the  pleas- 
ure and  profit  sought  for.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  point  that  the 
holding  of  teachers'  gatherings  in  the  same  place  each  year  causes 
a  lack  of  interest  and  diminished  attendance  loses  much  of  its 
force.  But  an  irrefutable  answer  to  this  objection  to  meeting 
annually  in  the  same  place  is  the  pronounced  success  of  the  Syra- 
cuse meeting  and  the  Albany  Convocation. 

It  is  doubtless  a  fact  that,  were  the  suggested  scheme  adopted 
with  but  two  general  meetings  a  year,  both  at  Albany,  or  one  each 
at  Albany  and  Syracuse,  the  latter  in  the  early  winter,  there 
would  cease  to  be  much  of  an  attendance  of  New  York  city  school 
people  at  our  state  meetings,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  that 
acquaintanceship  and  intermingling  of  metropolis  and  provinces 
which  must  be  helpful  to  both.  However,  I  believe  it  certain  that, 
as  time  goes  on,  the  tendency  of  New  York  city  in  school  matters 
to  be  in  a  measure  sufficient  unto  itself,  will  of  necessity  become 
even  more  marked.  I  have  hardly  been  in  the  service  there  long 
enough  to  feel  entirely  naturalized  and  do  not  speak  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  of  the  indigenous,  so  that  this  statement  does 
not  proceed  from  any  feeling  of  importance  or  self-satisfaction 
sometimes  alleged  to  be  characteristic  of  that  city.  But  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  there  is  so  great,  the  character  and 
conditions  of  the  work  (more  cosmopolitan  really  than  American) 
are  getting  to  be  so  different  from  the  average  locality  in  the 
United  States  and  the  necessary  number  of  conferences  and  mei»t- 
ings  so  great,  that  but  few  can  iiossibly  have  the  ambition  or 
desire,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  to  go  any  considerable 
distance  to  hear  discussions  not  particularly  applicable  to  their 
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work  and  often  but  repetitions  of  wbat  they  have  frequently 
threshed  over  during  the  year.  There  will  always,  of  course,  be 
those  among  our  metropolitan  co-workers  whose  zeal  will  prompt 
them  to  get  back  to  the  soil,  so  to  s])eak,  to  find  out  what  their 
brethren  in  other  places  ai-e  doing.  But  such  as  these  will  not 
need  the  attractions  of  excursion  trips  nor  be  deterred  by  the  fact 
of  the  meetings  being  held  annually  in  the  same  place.  The  im- 
proved character  of  the  programs  will  rather  serve  to  draw  such 
people. 

It  may  be  siiid  that  the  matter  of  amalgiunating,  or  at  least 
holding  joint  meetings,  has  been  tried  be(V)re  and  without  Success. 
It  may  be  brought  out  that  the  State  Association  of  School  Boards 
has  not  been  a  success  because  of  its  practice  of  holding  its  meet- 
ings conjointly  with  the  State  (.'ouncil  of  City  Superintendents. 
We  may  also  be  reminded  that  the  County  Commissioners  and 
Sui>erintendonts  have  found  their  attempt  to  meet  with  other 
bodies  disadvantageous  to  their  own  orgiinization.  In  these  in- 
stances it  was  ind(^d  the  case  of  the  more  active  organization 
overshadowing  the  less.  Where  all  the  organizations,  however, 
are  participating  in  a  meeting  conti^ollcd  by  a  general  head,  which 
will  try  to  adjust  and  balance  meetings  so  as  to  give  proper  im- 
I)ortance  to  all  interests,  the  result  which  followed  in  these 
partial  attempts  at  nu^eting  together  is  not  likely  to  occur. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  stock  arguments,  that  meeting  in 
difrei*ent  places  inspires  greatcT  community  interest  in  the  work 
of  education  and  rouses  the  teaching  force  of  the  vicinity,  that 
each  of  these  organizati(ms  brings  out  and  into  activity  an  element 
that  would  not  be  otherwise  reached  and  that  the  chance  to  view 
the  schools  at  work  in  the  various  localities  visited  can  be  made  a 
means  of  j)rofit  to  those  j^articipating  in  the  various  meetings. 
These  points  liave  Ikh'U  at  least  indirectly  covered  in  what  has 
already  be(»n  said. 

This  question  of  the  <()nsolidation  of  the  various  school  organ- 
izations of  the  State  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  under  discus- 
sion off  and  on  for  the  past  20  years.  It  seems  that  it  will  not 
down.    If  it  is  ever  to  be  inaugurated,  now  would  seem  to  be  the 
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acceptable  time,  when  all  the  different  elements  of  school  work 
are  friendly  disposed  toward  the  new  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  for  this  reason  toward  one  another. 

General  discussion 

Sup't  Elmer  S.  Bedman — I  should  like  to  say  fii-st  that  in  the 
few  remarks  that  I  shall  make  I  represent  no  one  but  myself. 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting  with  my  associates  in 
the  Council  of  City  Superintendents.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
as  a  body  of  men  think  about  this  proposition.  But,  for  myself, 
I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  propositions  laid  down  by  the 
speaker  eonceming  the  purposes  of  these  meetings.  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  an  educational  meeting  to  compare  methods 
of  work,  that  we  come  to  these  meetings  to  obtain  new  ideas, 
that  they  tend  to  promote  social  intercourse.  But  I  believe  that 
we  accomplish  these  results  better  in  a  small  meeting  than  we  do 
in  a  large  meeting.  I  believe  that  we  as  sui)erintendents  of  the 
cities  of  the  State  gain  more  by  our  contact  with  one  another, 
gain  more  by  the  informal  interchange  of  ideas  that  we  have  been 
able  to  carry  on  in  our  smaller  meetings  than  we  would  be  able 
to  obtain  in  the  large  meetings  that  have  been  suggested.  Dur- 
ing the  few  years  that  I  have  been  connected  with  the  State 
Council  of  School  Superintendents  we  have  had  an  attendance 
of  from  80  to  100  men.  We  usually  meet  in  a  city  where  there 
are  ample  hotel  accommodations,  and  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel 
we  become  personally  acquainted  with  every  other  superintendent. 
We  come  to  know  that  superintendent  as  a  man  and  friend  as 
well  as  professionally.  We  come  to  have  confidence  in  his  opin- 
ions. Our  meetings  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  a  business 
meeting  than  of  an  educational  gathering,  and  I  believe  that  a 
superintendent  is  first  of  all  a  business  man.  When  a  fellow 
superintendent  recommends  to  us  a  teacher,  knowing  that  super- 
intendent as  we  do,  we  have  confidence  in  his  recoiiunendations, 
and  confidence  in  his  ideas  along  all  lines  of  school  work.  It 
has  been  my  experience  in  the  large  educational  gatherings  of 
the  State  in  which  formal  discussions  are  carried  on  and  formal 
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papers  read,  that  the  man  who  presents  such  a  paper  says  what 
he  thinks  ought  to  be  done  rather  than  what  is  being  done.  Our 
Superintendents  Council  holds  largely  a  series  of  experience  meet- 
ings. The  superintendents  do  not  come  there  with  carefully  pre- 
pared papers,  but  they  come  full  of  ideas.  Some  of  them  come 
with  the  burdens  of  their  work.  They  come  to  receive  inspira- 
tion. Their  fellow  superintendents  of  more  exi)erience  give  ideas 
which  are  of  great  assistance  to  the  younger  men  in  the  work, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  obtain  more  benefit  from  these  informal 
discussions,  from  this  frank  interchange  of  opinion,  than  we 
would  in  a  large  meeting. 

As  I  said  before,  our  meetings  are  largely  of  a  business  char- 
acter. Among  the  questions  that  we  have  discussed  during  the 
last  few  years  are  these :  "  The  Relation  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  Superintendent."  That  is  a  topic  that  does  not  con- 
cern the  general  teacher,  but  it  does  concern  the  superintendent. 
**  What  shall  be  done  with  the  Semi-efficient  Teacher?"  This  is 
a  very  important  topic  for  a  sui)erintendent,  possibly  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  the  teacher;  but  where  the  teacher  and  the 
superintendent  meet  together  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  it.  The 
superintendents  meeting  by  themselves  can  discuss  such  topics, 
and  each  one  will  obtain  from  their  discussion  a  great  deal  of 
help.  We  have  had  the  subject  of  visual  instruction  before  the 
Council  of  Superintendents.  As  you  all  know,  the  State  of  New 
York  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  along  this  line.  Stei-eopticons 
have  been  furnished  to  the  city  and  village  superintendents  of  the 
State,  and  a  great  many  slides  have  been  sent  out,  which  have 
been  used  for  the  education  of  the  pupils,  of  the  teachers  and  of 
the  people.  I  believe  that  the  Council  of  Superintendents  of  this 
State  deserves  the  credit  for  this  work.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  passage  and  enforcement,  or  with  planning 
schemes  for  enforcing  the  compulsor}'  attendance  law.  These  are 
not  all  of  the  topics  that  we  have  had  before  us,  but  they  are  a 
sample  of  the  work  that  we  have  had  to  do;  and  I  believe  that 
the  superintendents  meeting  by  themselves  can  discuss  topics  of 
a  kindred  nature  l^ettor  than  they  can  as  a  department  of  a  great 
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meeting.  The  individual  is  lost  in  the  great  meeting,  but  at  the 
meeting  of  superintendents,  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  and  in  our 
informal  discussions,  we  become  acquainted  with  one  another, 
we  are  able  to  get  inspiration  from  one  another  and  to  accomplish 
a  great  deal  of  good;  and  I  believe  that,  so  far  as  the  Council 
of  Superintendents  is  concerned,  it  is  better  to  continue  in  the 
way  that  we  have  been  proceeding. 

Prof.  Gteorge  P.  Bristol — I  do  not  know  what  my  special  excuse 
may  be  for  speaking  on  this  subject  other  than  that  I  have  it 
very  much  at  heart.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said — and  I 
must  apologize  for  not  having  been  able  to  hear  the  paper  that 
was  read — it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  reasonably  desire  an  asso- 
ciation which  shall  be  inclusive  of  all  teachers  in  the  State,  of 
every  grade  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  which  shall  be  inde- 
pendent. I  admire  the  Syracuse  gatherings  for  what  they  have 
achieved,  for  the  way  in  which  they  do  their  business,  and  for 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  all  their  discussions.  I  should 
object  ver^'  much  to  anything  which  would  lessen  that  influence 
which  they  have  been  and  still  are  exerting  in  the  State.  But 
there  is  something  else  desired  after  all.  A  meeting  of  principals 
of  academies  and  high  schools  and  of  principals  of  grammar 
schools  does  not  take  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  teachers  in 
both  those  classes  of  schools.  I  should  like  to  see  them  brought 
together  with  the  principals  and  with  one  another.  Then  too  the 
superintendents  are  separate  and  are  not  included  in  these  meet- 
ings. The  academic  principals  and  the  grammar  school  principals 
are  courteous  and  invite  the  college  men  and  the  other  teachers 
of  the  State,  and  we  appear  there  but  under  somewhat  different 
conditions;  we  go  as  guests  and  we  are  glad  to  meet  with  them, 
but  the  association  does  not  include  in  its  membership  all  the 
various  grades  and  kinds  of  teachers. 

But  one  speaker  says  the  real  work  is  done  where  a  few  men 
engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  get  together  and  talk  over  their 
problems,  and  ceri:ainly  it  is  important  to  have  this  direct  com- 
munication and  interchange  of  ideas.  But  there  is  somthing  else. 
In  a  large  meeting,  though  you  can  not  do  some  things,  you  can  do 
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others,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage,  it  seems  to  me,  for  a  large 
number  of  teachers  to  see  each  other  and  to  see  themselves  as  a 
body.  It  adds  to  the  impression  of  dignity  and  of  importance  if 
you  can  get  1000  or  more  teachers  together  and  let  them  see 
themselves  in  a  mass,  and  this  can  be  done  only  in  a  large  meeting. 

The  large  meeting,  the  general  meeting,  is  also  a  great  help  to 
those  who  live  in  isolated  places.  They  have  the  inspiration  of 
others,  and  the  large  meeting  is  the  place  where  the  man  whom 
we  all  recognize  as  distinguished  in  education  by  his  training,  by 
his  ability,  by  his  position  in  the  country,  can  speak  to  all,  where 
all  can  hear.  It  is  impossible  for  the  smaller  associations  to 
command  the  presence  of  or  an  address  from  the  most  of  such  men. 
I  think  there  ai-e  many  things  which  make  for  the  advantage  of 
a  general  meeting  which  shall  be  inclusive  of  all  teachers.  It 
makes  for  mutual  acquaintance,  for  mutual  admiration,  for 
mutual  sympathy,  for  mutual  understanding;  and  all  those  are 
things  which  we  teachers  need  to  have  increased  in  us,  that  we 
may  know  one  another  better. 

Then,  it  should  be  independent.  I  do  not  think  that  an  organi- 
zation tepresenting  all  the  teachers  of  the  State  or  every  kind 
and  every  grade  ought  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Education.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  problem,  that  we  should  have  some 
meeting  which  is  inclusive  and  independent.  Just  how  this  is  to 
be  brought  about,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  general  feeling 
is  that  one  is  called  on  to  attend  too  many  meetings;  but  I  doubt 
that  the  present  meetings  can  be  made  more  than  section  meetings 
OT*  meetings  confined  to  one  class  or  kind  of  teachers.  My  plea 
would  be  for  one  great  inclusive,  independent  meeting  in  each 
year. 

Com'r  E.  S.  Comstock — It  may  seem  from  a  general  view  that 
we  have  too  many  associations,  but  I  believe  that  each  asso- 
ciation has  its  particular  work  and  function  to  perform.  That 
the  associations  could  be  groux)ed  might  be  possible;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  such  a  direct  difference  in  the  work  which  each 
ib  called  on  to  perform  that  it  would  not  work  to  the  advantage 
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of  the  associationjs.  The  teachers'  association  discusses  differ- 
ent questions  from  those  of  the  superintendents.  The  academic 
principal^  association  does  not  care  for  the  questions  discussed 
by  the  school  boards,  and  the  comimissioners'  association  is  quite 
different  from  any  of  them.  While  some  parts  of  their  work  co- 
incide with  that  of  the  commissioners,  yet  the  commissioner  is 
called  on  to  look  after  many  things  that  do  not  enter  into  the  work 
of  any  of  the  others.  I  think  the  commissioners'  association  is 
much  like  that  of  the  superintendents.  The  commissioners  gather 
together  to  talk  over  their  troubles,  trials  and  questions  which 
they  have  to  decide,  and  they  gain  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from 
meeting  together  and  alone.  It  is  well  known  that  the  commis- 
sioner,  next  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  more  power 
vested  in  him  by  statute  than  any  other  school  oflScer.  Many  per- 
plexing quesrtions  are  constantly  arising  thart:  must  be  settled; 
and  the  commissioner  should  use  his  best  judgment  and  endeavor 
to  avoid  appeals.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Department  of  Education 
to  have  the  commissioners  settle  questions  so  far  as  they  can ;  and 
through  these  meetings  one  commissioner  meets  with  another, 
talks  these  questions  over  and  receives  good  advice.  Sometimes 
they  are  enabled  to  act  in  such  a  way  that  their  action  will  not 
be  followed  by  an  appeal.  I  would  stand  for  the  association  meet- 
ings as  they  now  are.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to 
consolidate  them.  The  different  meetings  run  along  different 
linee.  This  is  an  age  of  special  work,  and  I  believe  we  are  mov- 
ing aright.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  put  renewed  interest  into 
ea^h  meeting;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  in  so  doing  we  shall 
make  any  mistake. 

Prin.  Howard  Conant — I  have  just  received  this  notice  to  speak 
and  did  not  come  prepared  to  say  anything  on  this  subject.  There 
are  a  few  points  though  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  associa- 
tion, the  Academic  Principals,  might  add  some  interest  to  the  dis- 
cussion; but,  as  Superintendent  Redman  has  said,  I  am  not  au- 
thorized by  our  body  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner  to  say  anything 
in  reference  to  this  subject. 
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What  are  the  conditions  in  the  State  tliat  demand  a  consolida- 
tion? Is  there  any  need  for  such  a  consolidation?  I  may  say  that 
I  have  not  heard  the  entire  paper  read  by  Mr  Franklin,  and  so  I 
am  not  informed  in  regard  to  all  that  he  has  said;  but  do  we 
not  now  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  two  meetings  somewhat  similar 
to  those  which  the  speaker  has  suggested — this  convocation  and 
the  Syracuse  meeting?  This  convocation  is  under  the  control  en- 
tirely of  the  Regents  of  the  University.  Our  meeting  at  Syra- 
cuse, it  has  been  asserted,  has  in  the  past  also  been  under  the 
control  of  the  University,  though  that  was  not  so.  However  our 
minutes  have  been  printed  and  probably  will  be  by  the  Univer- 
sity. In  a  certain  way  the  University  takes  great  interest  in  our 
association,  yet  it  has  no  direct  control  over  it,  and  I  think  per- 
haps it  is  advisable  not  to  have  all  of  our  meetings  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Is  it  not  just 
as  well  that  we  have  a  meeting  where  we  can  go  unbiased  in  our 
views  by  some  educational  body?  Would  not  our  discussions  re- 
flect too  much  the  opinions  of  this  body  if  we  were  controlled 
by  it?  Is  it  well  to  have  our  programs  and  our  speakers  chosen  by 
the  University?  I  for  one  would  frankly  be  opposed  to  giving  the 
Regents  control  of  all  the  educational  meetings  of  the  State.  I 
not  only  think  there  would  be  a  narrowing  effect  on  education, 
but  think  we  have  a  more  potent  influence  by  keeping  the  meet- 
ings as  they  now  are.  The  large  meeting,  as  has  been  suggested, 
would  naturally  divide  itself  into  sections,  something  after  the 
nature  of  a  three  ring  circus — ^we  want  to  go  to  all,  but  we  can  at- 
tend only  one  at  a  time.  That  was  tried  two  or  three  years  ago 
in  Syracuse.  The  Academic  Principals  Association  divided  the 
meeting  into  groups,  but  it  did  not  prove  satisfactory.  A  good 
many  wanted  to  be  in  difl'erent  places  at  the  same  time,  and,  not 
being  able  to  go  to  one,  perhaps  they  forsook  all.  So  I  believe  it 
is  better  on  the  whole  to  have  one  meeting  where  w^e  can  hear  all 
the  discussions  and  all  hear  what  is  going  on.  If  we  had  the 
large  meetings,  it  w-ould  be  necessary  to  have  the  room  and  the 
space. 
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Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  different  associations  are  al- 
ready meeting  in  Syracuse;  and  next  winter,  I  believe,  another 
association  is  to  be  formed  among  the  drawing  teachers  of  the 
State  whieh  will  have  its  meeting  there  at  the  same  time.  We 
liave  our  general  meetings,  and  then  the  different  associations 
that  are  interested  in  different  problems,  the  association  of  the 
training  schools  and  of  the  grammar  schools  and  of  the  science 
teachers,  have  their  meetings  without  their  being  authorized  or 
controlled  by  anybody.  So  I  believe  that  what  is  proposed  has 
already  been  accomplished,  that  we  have  a  consolidation  of  meet- 
ings as  it  now  is,  that  we  do  not  need  any  l^al  form  of  unified 
meetings,  but  that  we  are  better  off  as  things  now  are.  It  might 
be  well,  and  I  think  it  would  be  desirable,  if  all  the  teachers  and 
everybody  interested  m  educational  work  could  belong  to  some 
one  organization,  i.  e.  to  the  same  organization ;  if  we  could  have 
an  organization  of  some  kind,  perhaps  not  so  much  one  that  held 
meetings  as  one  that  established  relations  between  its  members ; 
if  it  were  more  of  a  professional  body ;  if  we  had  some  organiza- 
tion of  that  kind,  something  that  would  unite  us  all,  that  would 
be  my  idea  of  a  consolidation  of  interests,  but  to  leave  our  meet- 
ings as  they  now  are.  The  Syracuse  meeting  is  certainly  a  con- 
solidated meeting.  This  winter  we  expect  to  have  in  our  program 
a  closer  form  of  consolidation  than  heretofore.  The  science  teach- 
ers have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  with  the 
principals,  and  the  grammar  school  association  is  also  to  unite 
at  one  session  with  the  academic  principals.  So  we  are  getting 
exactly  what  has  been  proposed  so  far  as  I  have  learned  it;  and 
I  think  it  is  better  to  work  it  out  naturally  than  to  force  it  in  any 
way.  I  would  not  like  to  see  any  action  taken  here  for  the  forma- 
tion of  meetings  under  the  Kegents  for  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned. A  formal  union  may  bring  in  discussion;  the  present 
discussion,  iinion. 

Prin.  Tames  Winne — While  it  is  true  that  the  problems  which 
confront  the  superintendents  are  of  vital  importance  to  them  and 
have  but  little  interest  for  the  average  teacher,  it  is  equally  true 
that  a  large  number  of  principals  in  this  State  are  interested  in 
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many  of  the  superinteDdents'  problems  because  their  duties  in- 
clude suj»ervislon  of  the  grades.  Should  the  superintendents  hold 
Iheir  meetings  simultaneously  with  the  other  holiday  conferences, 
undoubtedly  many  of  the  i)rincipals  of  union  schools  would  find 
additional  profit  in  the  mid-winter  'meetings  because  they  would 
attend  some  of  the  sessions  held  by  the  superintendents.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  many  of  the  more  active  teachers  would  become 
interested  in  problems  of  which  their  sjiecial  work  is  a  part  only, 
and  would  be  pi'ofited  by  listening  to  the  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples and  policies  under  which  they  are  working.  More  complete 
cooperation  between  the  sui)ervisor  and  the  sujiervised  would  re- 
sult. The  simultaneous  meeting  of  the  several  educational  asso- 
ciations at  Syracuse  testifies  to  the  fact  that  members  of  each 
association  have  interests  beyond  the  confines  of  their  particular 
association.  This  general  interest  of  teachers  argues  for  de- 
creasing the  number  of  state  educational  meetings  at  various 
times  of  the  year  by  increasing,  if  it  be  found  necessary,  the  num- 
ber of  section  or  class  meetings.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  two 
state  meetings,  one  in  December  and  one  in  June. 

Com'r  Andrew  S.  Draper — I  am  moved  to  say  a  word  or  two 
on  this  subject,  because  I  have  the  surmise  Ihat  we  have  not 
yet  really  reached  the  crux  of  the  matter.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  have  yet  in  the  discussion  discriminated  sufficiently  between 
the  purposes  of  the  class  meeting,  i.  e.  the  meeting  of  superin- 
tendents or  commissioners  or  princijKils  if  you  please,  the  meet- 
ing which  gathers  for  self-instruction,  for  the  consideration  of 
office  questions,  and  the  other,  the  gi^at  public  meeting  which  as- 
sembles for  the  discussion  of  educational  outlook  and  i)olicy,  for 
inspirational  and  educational  purposes  purely  or  largely. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  this  whole  question  comes  uj),  I  surmise, 
because  we  are  api>ealing  to  too  large  a  constituency  for  too  many 
of  these  large  meetings,  and  that  we  have  consequent  difficult}'  in 
providing  a  jirogram  for  the  large  meeting  which  is  attractive  to 
a  large  constituency.  1  see  no  objection  whatever  to  any  number 
of  class  meetings  in  the  State.  I  would  not  interfere  in  the  least 
with  the  meeting  of  school  commissioners,  for  example,  in  the 
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fall.  No  one  is  asked  to  attend  but  school  commissioners.  They 
do  not  care  for  the  attendance  of  others,  and  that  feeling  is  wholly 
creditable  to  them  as  well.  It  is  not  discreditable  to  them  in  the 
least.  "They  want  to  get  together  for  the  pua^wse  of  talking  over 
the  functions  and  duties  of  school  commissioners.  They  want  to 
do  it  aimonig  themselves.  They  do  not  want  the  time  taken  up  by 
people  who  are  not  school  commissioners,  who  are  not  in  touch 
with  the  school  commissioner's  work  and  have  not  the  school  com- 
missioner's outlook  and  ambitions.  There  is  no  objection  to  that 
meeting  or  to  any  number  of  sueh  meetings.  Wherever  there  is 
a  class  of  people  in  the  State  who  want  to  get  together  for  confer- 
ence among  themselves,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  their  natural 
tendencies  in  that  matter  shall  be  gratified.  It  is  the  concern  of 
no  one  else. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  superintendents  of  the  State.  The 
thought  of  the  Superintendents  Council,  as  I  have  very  good  rea- 
son to  recollect,  was  that  it  should  be  a  quiet  conference  of  the 
members.  They  determined  to  sit. about  a  table  and  quietly,  in 
moderate  tones  of  voice,  and  withouit  any  of  the  tendencies  which 
show  themselves  in  large  public  gatherings,  discuss  questions  of 
concern  to  superintendents.  Now  that  is  altogether  proper.  No- 
body else  is  asked  to  attend.  The  results  of  those  meetings  are 
highly  advantageous,  and  it  is  not  a  meeting  that  appeals  to 
teachers  at  large. at  all.  It  is  not  the  concern  of  other  people.  I 
see  no  objection  to  as  many  of  that  class  of  meetings  as  the  differ- 
ent classes  want  to  hold. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  large  assemblies,  the  meeting  where 
we  want  to  show  force  and  strength  and  power  and  get  the  feel- 
ing whieh  comes  from  the  touch  of  elbows  in  the  large  crowd, 
from  the  feeling  that  there  is  strength  and  power  in  the  teaching 
profession,  and  where  we  want  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  words 
spoken  by  the  prominent  men. in  the  educational  work  of  the  coun- 
try, and  spoken  in  the  crow^.  That  is  an  altogether  different 
matter. 

I  am  possibly  somewhat  influenced,  I  must  say,  in  my  feelings 
on  thi»  subject,  by. the  experience  of  the  western  states  touching 
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higher  institutions  of  the  State;  but  that  invitation  to  it  shall 
go  to  everybody.  On  the  other  hand,  to  have  the  common  under- 
standing that  the  State  Teachers  Association  is  representative  of 
the  great  popular  educational  instrumentalities  of  the  State  of 
every  kind  and  every  description,  as  democratic  as  may  be  im- 
agined, in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  interested  in  every  phase 
of  educational  activity  and  administration;  and  that  invitation 
to  that  shall  go  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  related  with  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  State ;  that  it  shall  be  a  general  muster  and 
round-up  of  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  State.  In  that  way 
we  should  have  one  meeting  managed  and  directed  and  inspired 
by  the  men  of  the  higher  schools,  and  the  other  managed  and 
directed  by  the  great  crowd  from  the  middle  and  the  lower  schools, 
and  we  should  finjd  these  two  conventions  agreeing  in  sympathy 
and  drawing  towards  one  another,  and  I  am  sure  we  should  all  be 
glad  enough  to  have  it  so. 

Professor  Bristol — In  order  to  give  point  if  possible  to  our  dis- 
cussion this  morning,  I  wish  to  move 

That  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  be  requested  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  five  to  represent  the  University  Convocation,  to 
meet  with  similar  committees  which  may  be  appointed  by  other 
educational  bodies,  to  discuss  and  if  possible  to  find  a  solution  of 
this  question. 

Carried  unanimously. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  chancellor  comprises  Professor 
Bristol  of  Cornell,  Superintendent  Bardwell  of  New  York,  Dr 
William  J.  Milne  of  Albany,  Principal  Bartlett  of  Auburn,  Super- 
intendent Blodgett  of  Syracuse. 

NECROLOGY 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE,  CHARLES  W.   BARDEEN,  READ  BY   SUP'T 
LEIGH  R.  HUNT 

This  year  has  been  marked  by  a  startling  number  of  sudden 
deaths. 

Thurston.  Oct.  25,  Prof.  Robert  Henry  Thurston,  of  Cornell, 
director  of  Sibley  College,  died  while  sitting  ia  Jiis  library,  await- 
ing guests  at  dinner,  on  his  64tb  birthday. 
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Hilne.  Nov.  5,  James  Mollison  Milne,  principal  of  the  Oneonta 
Normal  1889-98,  after  responding  to  a  toast  at  a  Masonic  dinner, 
slid  from  bis  chair  to  the  floor  and  died,  with  a  smile  on  his 
face  that  never  left  it,  even  in  his  coffin. 

Brownell.  Mar.  23,  Walter  A.  Brownell,  principal  of  the 
Syracuse  High  School  1871-72,  and  a  teacher  there  more  than  30 
years  succeeding,  died  on  his  66th  birthday  of  self-inflicted  wounds 
in  the  Middletown  asylum  for  the  insane. 

Braper.  Ap.  5,  L.  S.  C.  Draper,  principal  of  the  Ithaca  Gram- 
mar School,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  train  while  walking  on  the 
railway  track ;  and  since  then  two  other  New  York  teachers  have 
lost  their  lives  in  like  manner. 

Conklin.  George  A.  Gonklin,  who  had  been  school  commis- 
sioner and  for  five  years  principal  at  Ravena,  was  killed  by  a 
train  July  29,  while  crossing  the  track  in  a  wagon. 

On  May  28,  George  Griffith,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Utica 
and  one  of  the  most  trusted  educational  leaders  of  the  State, 
was  drowned  while  fishing  in  an  Adirondack  lake.  On  June  23, 
Orlo  B.  Rhodes,  just  reengaged  as  principal  at  Adams,  committed 
suicide  by  shooting. 

North.  In  contrast  with  these  shortened  careers  we  have  the 
fully  rounded,  loving  and  beloved  life  of  Prof.  Edward  North, 
who  passed  peacefully  from  this  world  to  another  on  Sep.  13,  83 
years  old.  He  taught  Greek,  but  he  taught  also  human  brother- 
hood and  kindly  sympathy  and  how  gracious  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
a  gentleman.  Besides  his  service  to  Hamilton  College  and  to 
every  student  who  entered  it  for  60  years,  he  was  one  of  the  pillars 
of  this  convocation  in  its  early  time,  reading  frequent  papers,  and 
for  a  long  period  presenting  the  annual  reports  on  necpolog}'. 

In  two  other  deaths  that  came  almost  together  this  convoca- 
tion is  specially  concerned.  Both  men  had  been  prominent  in 
these  meetings,  one  of  them  continuously  for  many  years;  and 
both  were  among  those  who  founded  and  were  presidents  of  the 
principals  conference.  Daniel  C.  Farr,  who  died  Dec.  17,  aged 
66,  bad  been  principal  of  Glens  Falls  Academy  since  1878.    Th^ 
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Rev.  George  R.  Cutting,  who  died  Dec.  29,  aged  52,  wa«  principal 
at  Waterville  1872-83,  and  of  the  Auburn  High  School  1883-86. 

STATE  OFFIOEEB 

Smith.  Of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  Carroll  E.  Smith 
died  Aug.  21,  known  in  his  own  city  as  a  journalist  and  a  local 
historian. 

Hawkins.  The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Hawkins,  who  died  Aug.  6,  aged 
60,  was  principal  of  Ives  Seminary  in  1885,  and  school  commis- 
sioner 1880-85,  and  succeeded  Dr  Watkins  as  inspector  of  teachers 
classes  under  the  Regents. 

Stout.  Isaac  H.  Stout,  who  died  Nov.  9,  aged  57,  was  super- 
visor of  institutes,  and  known  as  a  conductor  in  nearly  evtery 
county  of  the  State. 

COLLEGE  PEOFESSOES 

Smith.  Among  college  professors,  Hamilton  Smith,  who  died 
Aug.  1,  aged  75,  had  been  professor  of  astronomy  and  physics  at 
Hobart  1868-1900,  and  since  then  professor  emeritus. 

Tiedeinan.  Dr  Christopher  G.  Tiedeman,  who  died  Aug.  25,  aged 
46,  was  dean  of  the  Buffalo  Law  School. 

Merkley.  George  Earle  Merkley,  who  died  Oct.  3,  aged  37,  was 
professor  of  modern  languages  and  sociology  at  the  Clarkson 
School  of  Technology. 

Of  former  })i'Of essoins,  Dr  Egbert  Guernsey,  who  died  Sep.  19,' 
aged  80,  was  for  six  years  professor  in  the  New  York  Homeopathic 
Mediral  College;  and  David  Cole  D.D.,  who  died  Oct.  20,  aged  82, 
was  for  three  .>ears  j)n>fessor  of  Greek  and  literature  in  Rutgers 
(College. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Mac  Vicar.  Of  former  normal  school  teachei's,  Malcolm  Mac-' 
Vi<ar.  who  died  May  IS,  aged  75,  was  principal  of  the  Brockport 
Collegiate  Tn«ti1nte  from  18(J4  till  it  became  the  Brockport 
Normal,  and  then  of  that  institution  till  1S()8.  He  was  afterward 
first  principal  of  the  Potsdam  Normal,  1869-80 — a  man  of  char- 
act(»r,  scholarshij)  and  force. 

Jewell.  Frederick  S.  Jewell,  who  died  Jan.  4,  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Albany  Normal  ]8r)4-r)8,  and  was  subsequently  frequently  em- 
ployed as  an  institute  instructor. 
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Scott.  Charles  B.  Bcott,  who  died  June  20,  aged  43,  was  teacher 
of  science  in  the  Oswego  Normal  1894-99. 

A  BUPEBIKTEirDEirC 

Haskell.  Among  superintendents,  Charles  E,  Haskell,  district 
superintendent,  New  York  city,  died  July  12,  aged  45. 

PEIH0IPAL8 

Hoffman.  Among  academic  principals  only  one  death  in  the 
harness  is  reported.  Lewis  Wallace  Hoffman  of  Rockville  Center 
died  July  22  of  overwork.  A  noble  fellow,  generous  to  everybody 
but  himself. 

Of  former  principals,  Marion  M.  Baldwin,  who  died  July  13, 
was  principal  at  Groton  1802-72;  I)r  E.  M.  Mayhard,  who  died 
July  16,  was  principal  at  Trumansburg  1861-68;  William  R. 
Adams,  who  died  Oct.  24,  was  principal  of  Lowville  Academy 
almost  continuously  1852-66  and  1874-90,  afterward  becoming  a 
trustee,  so  that  his  connection  with  the  institution  lasted  62  years; 
Eben  W.  Cutler,  who  died  in  April,  aged  27,  was  a  year  ago  prin- 
cipal of  Penn  Yan  Academy. 

Several  women  of  distinguished  service  may  well  be  mentioned 
together.  Miss  Harriet  A.  Hamilton,  who  died  July  4,  aged  54, 
was  a  beloved  teacher  in  the  Cortland  Normal ;  Charlotte  Sophia 
Parish,  widow  of  Dr  Benjamin  W.  Dwight,  who  died  Sep.  13, 
aged  76,  was  before  her  marriage  principal  of  what  became  Ingham 
University,  and  of  Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary,  and  after  her 
marriage  was  associated  with  her  husband  in  his  teaching;  Miss 
A.  Ix)uise  Osti-om,  who  died  Aj).  2,  was  principal  of  the  Albany 
Female  Academy  1869-79;  Mrs  Anna  Cora  Nickerson  Mace,  who 
died  Ap.  28,  was  principal  of  the  Catskill  High  School;  and  Miss 
Sabi-a  L.  Sargent,  who  died  in  Nai)les,  Italy,  May  22,  was  for  many 
years  preceptress  of  the  Homellsville  High  School,  and  had  been 
since  1895  principal  of  Ferry  Hall,  Lake  Forest  University. 

LOCAL  OFFICEBS 

Among  trustees  and  members  of  boards  of  education  of  dis- 
tinguished service  we  name  James  Atwater,  who  died  Dec.  19  in 
Lockport,  where  he  had  been  first  principal  of  the  junior  depart- 
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ment,  teacher  of  mathematics,  city  superintendent,  secretary  and 
president  of  the  board  of  education.  John  E.  Pound  of  the  same 
city,  long  president  of  the  board  of  education,  died  April  21. 
Charles  P,  Leonard,  who  died  in  Lowville  June  6,  had  been  for 
nearly  20  years  sole  trustee  of  the  village  school. 

A  PATBON   OF  LEABNINO 

Colgate.  James  Boorman  Colgate,  who  died  Feb.  7,  aged  85,  had 
given  more  than  two  millions  to  the  university  that  bears  his 
name. 

Dean  James  E.  Eussell — You  will  find  on  the  second  page  of 
your  programs,  under  the  title  ''  Convocation  Council ",  five 
names.  For  some  reason  few  of  us  knew  that  there  was  such  a 
council  or  that  we  had  any  place  on  it.  A  question  has  arisen 
since  we  came  to  this  meeting  and  some  discussion  as  to  what 
may  properly  be  considei'ed  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such 
a  council.  It  has  happened  that  during  the  last  20  or  30  years 
there  have  been  many  changes  in  policy.  There  was  a  time,  I 
understand,  when  this  convocation  looked  after  its  own  affairs, 
prepared  its  own  program  and  carried  forward  its  program  to 
execution.  Of  late  years  this  has  not  always  been  the  case.  It 
has  been  even  more  than  broadly  hinted  here  this  morning  that 
there  is  diflSculty  in  securing  a  proper  representation  not  only 
of  oflScers  of  institutions  represented  in  the  University  but  also 
of  speakers  who  will  properly  repi*esent  the  thought  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  University  institutions. 

The  Convocation  Council  have  agreed  to  offer  here  a  resolution 
asking  that  the  llegents  define  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Convocation  Council.  We  do  not  go  into  farther  details 
because  we  recognize  not  only  that  this  meeting  brings  together 
rex>resentatives  of  the  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
but  that  it  puts  us  in  toudi  with  the  Regents  and  the  governing 
board  itself.  We  ask  merely  that  there  be  special  instructions 
given  as  to  the  relations  of  the  council,  and  for  that  purpose  I 
move 

That  the  Regents  of  the  University  be  requested  to  define  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Convocation  Council. 
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This  motion  was  seconded  by  Superintendent  Bardwell  and 

carried. 

Higher  education,  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  28 

SHOULD  THE  REGENTS  REGISTER  COLLEGE  COURSES 

AS  THE  EQUIVALENT  OP  THE  FIRST  YEAR  IN  A 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL? 

BY  REGENT  ALBERT  VANDBR  VEER 

In  1902  an  amendment  to  the  medical  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  provided  that  the  Regents  might  accept  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  first  of  the  four  full  years  of  at  least  nine  months  each; 
including  four  satisfactory  courses  of  at  least  six  months  each  in 
four  different  calendar  years  of  a  medical  school,  evidence  of 
graduation  from  a  registered  college,  provided  that  such  college 
course  should  include  not  less  than  the  minimum  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Regents  for  such  admission  to  advanced 
standing. 

At  convocation  in  1902,  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  medical  schools,  including  the  combined 
baccalaureate  and  medical  course,  was  participated  in  by  represen- 
tatives of  both  the  medical  and  liberal  arts  faculties  of  repre- 
sentative New  York  institutions. 

In  continuation  of  the  study  a  suggested  outline  was  prepared 
and  sent  to  many  leading  educators,  both  of  New  York  and  other 
states  of  the  Union,  to  learn  their  opinion  regarding  the  outline 
of  subjects  and  their  treatment  during  the  iftrst  medical  year,  as 
follows: 

Suggested  outline 

In  registering  the  college  courses  for  the  allowance  of  one 
year  in  term  of  study  it  is  uniformly  agreed : 

1  That  the  baccalaureate  degree  should  meet  the  University 
ordinances  now  in  force;  that  is,  four  full  years  of  collegiate  work 
subsequent  to  at  least  three  years'  high  school  preparation  or  the 
equivalent. 

2  That  the  combined  baccalaureate  and  medical  degree  should 
consist  of  seven  full  years  of  baccalaureate  and  medical  work, 

3  That  the  full  equivalent  of  the  present  first  medical  year 
should  be  found  in  the  college  and  high  school  courses. 
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Fujliier  iu  tlii^  varioujs  subjecU;  the  following  outline  of  methods 
w  iib  oiloied : 

Anatomy.  iuKtrurtiou  J  DO  lioui'g,  lalKuratorr  at  least  50  hours. 
The  iiU'dioui)  taugbi  iu  the  undergraduate  college  ought  to  include 
a  ihorougL  eour^se  in  comparative  anatoujv.  and  ehould  be  a  more 
diilinite  course.  Unfortunately  all  colleges  do  not  teach  it  to  the 
fcjiijjie  degree. 

if  ihit  iiiinU'ui  iH  IhoiHMigbly  tniined  in  roinfiarative  anatomy,  it 
would  aeeni  j>ott«ible  not  to  introduce  human  anatomy  beyond  that 
which  conceniid  the  inninH  of  the  HkeUtton,  joints,  ligaments  and 
(he  liiufcicles  au  taught  comparatively. 

Biologic  fioienoes.  Inatructiou  150  hours,  laboratory  at  least  50 
houi'ij. 

lliatoUigy  as  taught  in  the  medical  schools  is  a  very  definite 
subject;  it  is  uot  so  well  dotiued  in  undergraduate  schools.  The 
subject  luaitcv  vd*  the  hisu>K>gic  course  should  Ih^  definitely  out- 
lined, as  it  is  iui]K>ssible  for  students  to  take  up  this  course  in 
tlie  ^seco^ll  \ear,  as  huuian  pathologic  histolog>'  is  introduced  at 
ihaL  lime  in  the  uiajorily  of  the  meilichl  colleges. 

The  textbooks  on  embrvologj^  are  satisfactory  and  most  of  the 
courses  in  the  colleges  aiv  be\ond  those  given  in  the  medical 
schools. 

Uistolixjic  tt'L'hnic  and  mkruscopif.  The  work  in  the  colleges 
in  this  subject  Is  ivallv  U'.vond  ihal  given  in  the  medical  schools. 
The  student  will  l>e  \\eil  pivparetl  in  this  subject. 

Hoiany  and  :oolu(fy  ?diould  also  Ik*  included  in  the  course  of 
hiologj^.  Maleria  lueilica  t'ouml  in  the  cuiiiculum  of  most  medical 
sehi»ols  riui  uot  Ik'  liiughi  >»aiisJ'acun-il\  in  college,  but  the  student 
well  .;iouu»led  »u  l»otiun  ran  readily  lake  ui>  maieria  medica  in 
I  he  >ec\»iul  \etir. 

liin;ictiol*»iJy  should  In;  in*  huh'd  iu  ihe  college  course.  It 
shouiii,  'u>\\»'vii.  !»c  r.m^iu  Hi. Ml-  •l«-iiiiih*i\  iliau  at  present.  In 
the  Mi«.-di*  ai  -.•  Ihh.:  :  .li  ..  .i  .♦  j.j  »».lu.  m^  lujrtooi  »;anisiiis  are  sludie<l, 
but  .1  !>•  :»'>i  i»r».-...ai.  li.n  iiH'.;c  iluMiHl  Ik:  u.seil  in  college,  OB  the 
prihcipir.-^  inu.vr.i  II  ■ii.*;,iii^.;  ii«ii»i»:  iu*iui  uid  i;i-owing  micro- 
oruuni.tju.'*  i»  '»<  iiM/i-fn*  mii  Im  ur  'i.xiurv,  .an  be  demon- 
sU'Uled  a*  v\i;ii  'ui    lu:  ..♦ini..'-  i'»»ii4„  .»..  ■.)u  .iio.M.^  i»roducing  diseai^y 
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specially  as  this  work  is  reviewed  later  in  the  curriculums  of  the 
medical  schools.  The  end  to  be  secured  in  the  teaching  of  bac- 
teriology in  the  collie  should  be  a  thorough  training  in  the 
technic  and  principles  involved,  which  should  include : 

1  Instructions  in  the  methods  of  making  staining  solutions  and 
the  preparation  of  the  solutions  in  most  common  use  in  laboratory 
work. 

2  The  technic  of  making  cover  slips  of  the  basic  form  of  bac- 
teria and  the  study  of  their  morphologic  characteristics. 

3  The  methods  of  cleaning  and  sterilizing  glassware  and 
nutrient  media.  The  study  of  the  effect  of  different  temperatures 
on  the  growth  of  different  bacteria,  the  method  of  making  plate 
cultures,  the  counting,  fishing  and  systematic  study  of  colonies. 

4  Systematic  study  of  at  least  «m?  organisms  including  their 
cultural  and  staining  characteristics,  the  chemical  products 
formed,  and  their  resistance  to  heat  and  chemicals.  Also  the 
bacteriologic  examinations  of  milk,  air  and  water. 

Chemistry.    Instruction  150  hours,  laboratory  at  least  50  hours. 

This  subject  should  include  general  chemistry  (organic  and 
inorganic),  analytic  (qualitative  and  quantitative),  and  medical 
toxicology  and  urinalysis.  The  medical  need  not  necessarily  be 
included  in  the  college  course.  If  a  student,  however,  has  had 
general  chemistry  in  the  high  school  and  analytic  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  college  course,  the  medical  can  very  properly  be  con- 
tinued in  the  final  years  of  the  college  course.  From  the  medical 
point  of  view  toxicology  and  urinalysis  demand  greater  knowledge 
of  physiology  than  the  college  student  possesses,  but  the  student 
thoroughly  drilled  in  general  and  analytic  chemistry  will  have  no 
diflSculty  in  taking  up  these  subjects  in  the  second  medical  year. 

Physics.     Instruction  100  hours,  laboratory-  at  least  40  hours. 

This  subject  should  be  taught  very  thoroughly  in  the  college  or 
high  school  course,  as  medical  students  need  to  be  particularly 
conversant  with  light,  heat,  electricity  and  kindred  branches. 
This  subject  can  be  met  in  the  high  school  course  that  has  suitable 
laboratory  facilities  for  individual  work. 

Physiology.     Instruction  100  hours,  laboratory  at  least  40  hours. 

Physiology  that  should  be  taught  in  the  college  course  will 
consist  of  elementary  physiology,  but  it  should  be  taught  very 
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definitely.  Ck)urses  outlined  in  Moore's  Elementary  Physiology 
OP  Huxley's  Principles  of  Physiology,  will  be  adequate. 

The  so  called  circulair  course  of  many  medical  schools  in  which 
half  the  subject  is  treated  the  first  year  and  the  remainder  the 
following  year,  renders  it  impossible  for  a  student  to  enter  the 
second  year  well  prepared  in  physiology.  If  the  course  of  »uch 
medical  schools  can  be  reconstructed  so  that  the  first  year  in 
general  physiology  shall  be  an  elementary  course,  leaving  for  the 
second  year  the  consideration  of  human  physiology  in  detail,  the 
elementary  course  can  readily  be  given  in  college. 

Three  questions  were  asked  for  specific  information: 
(1)  Whether  the  year's  work  is  too  severe  for  the  majority  of 
medical  schools?  (2)  Whether  the  time  devoted  to  instruction 
and  to  laboratory  work  is  properly  proportioned?  (3)  Whether 
the  medical  school  could  adjust  its  curriculum  so  as  to  admit  to 
the  second  medical  year  graduates  of  registered  colleges  that 
present  the  full  equivalent  of  the  work  outlined? 

The  letters  were  addressed  to  representatives  of  the  independent 
colleges,  the  independent  medical  schools,  the  universities  having 
academic  and  medical  departments,  and  to  prominent  representa- 
tives of  the  medical  profession.  Many  replies  were  received,  from 
which  the  following  extracfts  are  made  and  grouped  aa  they  repre- 
sent the  four  classes  of  correspondents  referred  to. 

Independent  colleges 

President  Stryker,  of  Hamilton  College,  writes : 

Regarding  our  courses  in  the  subjects  named,  you  will  nowhere 
find  more  thorough  college  courses  in  the  physical  sciences.  A 
student  can  have  353  hours  in  biology,  exclusive  of  sophomore 
year,  235  hours  in  chemistry,  and  198  hours  in  physics.  We  can 
give  a  man  all  you  ask  and  is  called  for. 

President  Merrill,  Ck)lgate  University,  says: 

After  careful  consideration  of  these  propositions  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  outlin**,  and  probably  most 
college  courses  could  meet  all  the  requirements  indicated.  Our 
appointments,  especially  in  biology,  would  have  to  be  more  com- 
plete than  they  are  at  present,  but  within  a  year  or  two  we  would 
undoubtedly  be  able  to  meet  all  requirements.  The  only  grave 
difficulty  would  be  the  introduction  of  human  anatomy  in  college 
curriculum. 
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Pres,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Princeton  University : 

I  am  afraid  I  can  give  you  no  advice  that  will  be  of  service. 
We  do  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  combining  the  baccalaureate 
and  medical  courses,  and  have  not,  therefore,  studied  out  the 
proper  details  for  such  a  combination. 

Pres.  H.  C.  King,  Oberlin  CJollege: 

Such  a  combination  as  the  one  suggested  seems  to  be  a  good  one, 
and  one  which  well  equipped  colleges  ought  certainly  to  be  able 
to  meet.  It  is  the  kind  of  combination  that  seema  to  me  not  only 
practicable,  but  really  wisest. 

Independent  medical  sohools 

Dr  J.  H.  Raymond,  of  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  referred 

the  question  to  interested  members  of  his  faculty. 

Dr  John  C.  Cardwell  writes: 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  course  in  physiology,  as  now  given 
at  our  institution,  can  not  be  rearranged  so  as  to  harmonize  with 
the  plan  suggested.  An  elementary  course  equivalent  to  those 
represented  by  either  of  the  two  textbooks  mentioned  could  be 
easily  substituted  for  the  present  course  and  a  more  advanced 
course  could  be  given  during  the  second  year.  For  this  latter 
course  more  time  would  be  required  than  is  at  present  devoted  to 
second  year  physiology  because  the  whole  field  would  have  to  be 
covered  instead  of  part  of  it  as  at  present.  One  advantage  of 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  that  the  student,  having  during 
his  first  medical  year  acquired  an  outline  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
anatomy  and  physiology  would  be  better  prepared  for  a  detailed 
study  of  physiology,  and,  another,  that  having  gone  over  the 
entire  subject  twice,  first  in  outline  and  then  in  detail,  at  the  end 
of  his  second  year  he  would  not  only  be  more  thoroughly  prepared 
for  the  state  board  examination,  but  for  the  study  of  pathology 
and  the  more  practical  branches  of  medicine  as  well.  I  would 
suggest,  however,  that  the  time  devoted  to  physiology  during  the 
first  medical — or  last  college — year  be  the  same  as  that  devoted 
to  anatomy  and  chemistry,  i.  e.  instruction  150  hours,  laboratory 
at  least  50  hours.  Physiology  is  a  more  complex  subject  than 
either  anatomy  or  chemistry  and  involves  some  knowledge  of  both. 

Dr  William  Francis  Campbell,  of  the  same  institution,  writes : 

I  approve  of  the  course  in  anatomy,  considering  it  a  proper 
substitute  for  the  course  now  given  in  our  first  year.  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  an  arrangement  is  a  distinct  gain  for  the  student 
without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the  curriculum  now  in  vogue. 
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definitely.  Ck)urses  outlined  in  Moore's  Elementary  Physiology 
OP  Huxley's  Principles  of  Physiology,  will  be  adequate. 

The  90  called  circular  course  of  many  medical  schools  in  which 
half  the  subject  is  treated  the  first  year  and  the  remainder  the 
following  year,  renders  it  impossible  for  a  student  to  enter  the 
second  year  well  prepared  in  physiology.  If  the  course  of  »uch 
medical  schools  can  be  reconstructed  so  that  the  first  year  in 
general  physiology  shall  be  an  elementary  course,  leaving  for  the 
second  year  the  consideration  of  human  physiology  in  detail,  the 
elementary  course  can  readily  be  given  in  college. 

Three  questions  were  asked  for  specific  information: 
(1)  Whether  the  year's  work  is  too  severe  for  the  majority  of 
medical  schools?  (2)  Whether  the  time  devoted  to  instruction 
and  to  laboratory  work  is  properly  proportioned?  (3)  Whether 
the  medical  school  could  adjust  its  curriculum  so  as  to  admit  to 
the  second  medical  year  graduates  of  registered  colleges  that 
present  the  full  equivalent  of  the  work  outlined? 

The  letters  were  addressed  to  representatives  of  the  independent 
colleges,  the  independent  medical  schools,  the  universities  having 
academic  and  medical  departments,  and  to  prominent  representa- 
tives of  the  medical  profession.  Many  replies  were  received,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  made  and  grouped  aa  they  repre- 
sent the  four  classes  of  correspondents  referred  to. 

Independent  colleges 

President  Stryker,  of  Hamilton  College,  writes : 

Regarding  our  courses  in  the  subjects  named,  you  will  nowhere 
find  more  thorough  college  courses  in  the  physical  sciences.  A 
student  can  have  353  hours  in  biology,  exclusive  of  sophomore 
year,  235  hours  in  chemistry,  and  198  hours  in  physics.  We  can 
give  a  man  all  you  ask  and  is  called  for. 

President  Merrill,  Colgate  University,  says: 

After  careful  consideration  of  these  propositions  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  outline,  and  probably  most 
college  courses  could  meet  all  the  requirements  indicated.  Our 
appointments,  especially  in  biology,  would  have  to  be  more  com- 
plete than  they  are  at  present,  but  within  a  year  or  two  we  would 
undoubtedly  be  able  to  meet  all  requirements.  The  only  grave 
diflSculty  would  be  the  introduction  of  human  anatomy  in  college 
curriculum. 
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Prea.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Princeton  University : 

I  am  afraid  I  can  give  you  no  advice  that  will  be  of  service. 
We  do  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  combining  the  baccalaureate 
and  medical  courses,  and  have  not,  therefore,  studied  out  the 
proper  details  for  such  a  combination. 

Pres.  H.  C.  King,  Oberlin  College: 

Such  a  combination  as  the  one  suggested  seems  to  be  a  good  one, 
and  one  which  well  equipped  colleges  ought  certainly  to  be  able 
to  meet.  It  is  the  kind  of  combination  that  seems  to  me  not  only 
practicable,  but  really  wisest. 

Independent  medical  schools 

Dr  J.  H.  Raymond,  of  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  referred 

the  question  to  interested  members  of  his  faculty. 

Dr  John  C.  Cardwell  writes: 

I  can  aee  no  reason  why  the  course  in  physiology,  as  now  given 
at  our  institution,  can  not  be  rearranged  so  as  to  harmonize  with 
the  plan  suggested.  An  elementary  course  equivalent  to  those 
represented  by  either  of  the  two  textbooks  mentioned  could  be 
easily  substituted  for  the  present  course  and  a  more  advanced 
course  could  be  given  during  the  second  year.  For  this  latter 
course  more  time  would  be  required  than  is  at  present  devoted  to 
second  year  physiology  because  the  whole  field  would  have  to  be 
covered  instead  of  part  of  it  as  at  present.  One  advantage  of 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  that  the  student,  having  during 
his  first  medical  year  acquired  an  outline  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
anatomy  and  physiology  would  be  better  prepared  for  a  detailed 
study  of  physiology,  and,  another,  that  having  gone  over  the 
entire  subject  twice,  first  in  outline  and  then  in  detail,  at  the  end 
of  his  second  year  he  would  not  only  be  more  thoroughly  prepared 
for  the  state  board  examination,  but  for  the  study  of  pathology 
and  the  more  practical  branches  of  medicine  as  well.  I  would 
suggest,  however,  that  the  time  devoted  to  physiology  during  the 
first  medical — or  last  college — year  be  the  same  as  that  devoted 
to  anatomy  and  chemistry,  i.  e.  instruction  150  hours,  laboratory 
at  least  50  hours.  Physiology  is  a  more  complex  subject  than 
either  anatomy  or  chemistry  and  involves  some  knowledge  of  both. 

Dr  William  Francis  Campbell,  of  the  same  institution,  writes : 

I  approve  of  the  course  in  anatomy,  considering  it  a  proper 
tiubstitute  for  the  course  now  given  in  our  first  year.  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  an  arrangement  is  a  distinct  gain  for  the  student 
without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the  curriculum  now  in  vogue. 
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Dr  E.  H.  Bartley,  of  the  same  faculty,  says: 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  plan,  regarding  such  a  course  in  a  well 
equipped  college  as  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  study  of 
physiological  chemistry,  toxicology,  and  urinalysis  in  the  second 
year  of  the  medical  course,  I  have  long  wished  that  such  a  pre- 
liminary training  in  chemistry  and  physics  would  be  required  of 
all  matriculants. 

Dean  Albert  Vander  Veer,  Albany  Medical  College : 

1  Is  the  work  too  severe  for  the  majority  of  medical  students? 
No. 

2  Is  the  time  devo1;ed  to  instruction  and  laboratory  work  prop- 
erly proportioned?    It  is  all  right. 

3  Can  your  medical  school  adjust  its  curriculum?  It  is  going 
to  be  very  diflBcult  for  us  to  arrange  the  subjects  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  but  these  are  conditions  that  will  arrange  themselves 
in  due  time.  There  must  be  a  concession  on  the  part  of  college^ 
as  well  as  medical  schools,  and  this  question  will  have  to  be 
studied  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  I  admire  the  caution  but  firm- 
ness with  which  you  are  handling  the  question. 

Dr  Willis  G.  Tucker,  Albany  Medical  College: 

I  have  never  favored  the  change  in  the  law  nor  deemed  it  prac- 
ticable to  combine  these  courses  of  the  first  nor  of  any  other  year. 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  work  satisfactorily  except  in  such 
universities,  or  colleges  called  universities,  having  medical  and 
other  departments  in  the  same  place,  arranging  to  admit  senior 
students  in  college  to  the  medical  school  where  they  can  take  the 
essential  subjects  of  the  first  medical  year  as  electives.  Our 
studies  of  the  first  year  are  all  technical  or  taught  so. 

A  good  knowledge  of  elementary  physics,  some  knowledge  of 
Latin,  and,  at  least,  one  modern  language,  are  certainly  very  desir- 
able, but  these  studies  can  not  be  substituted  for  other  things 
which  are  essential.  In  all  this,  I  am  speaking  for  myself,  and 
have  not  been  instructed  to  speak  for  our  faculty. 

Dr  H.  C.  Gordinier  of  the  same  college : 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  scheme  whereby  a  student  can  secure 
his  combined  degree  in  seven  years.  I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion 
that  no  change  should  take  place  in  the  present  curriculum  of  the 
medical  schools,  but  that  the  initial  change  should  occur  in  the 
colleges.  I  believe  that  the  latter  should  so  arrange  their  work 
that  the  student  who  is  desirous  of  studying  medicine  could  study 
along  those  lines  best  adapted  to  his  future  welfare,  taking  up  the 
natural  sciences,  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  physics,  compara- 
tive anatomy  and  allied  subjects,  together  with  the  languages, 
Latin,  German  and  French. 
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The  course^  in  Albany  is  a  circular  one  requiring  two  years  for 
its  completion.  This  has  given  eminent  satisfaction  and  it  would 
be  diflScult  to  rearrange  it.  I  believe  the  problem  is  beet  solved 
by  so  arranging  the  academic  course  for  those  desirous  of  study- 
ing medicine  that  the  fourth  year  could  be  devoted  to  the  first 
yearns  work  at  the  medical  colleges. 

Dr  Joseph  D.  Oraig,  Albany   Medical  College,  professor  of 

anatomy,  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

My  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  two  years,  and  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  plan  suggested  of  combining  the  first 
year  of  medical  college  instruction  with  that  of  the  fourth  year 
of  the  undergraduate  college,  but  believe  it  can  only  be  accom- 
plished in  such  institutions  as  have  a  medical  department. 

ITiLiversities 

Pres.  J.  Q.  Schurman,  Cornell  University : 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  more  need  of  extension  of  work  from 
four  to  five  years  than  of  the  substitution  proposed. 

Dean  William  Polk,  of  Cornell  University  Medical  College,  New 

York  city,  communicating  the  action  of  the  faculty  of  that  school 

to  President  Schurman,  writes: 

We  moat  heartily  agree  with  the  fiirst  part  of  your  requirements 
that  the  course  include  the  studies  of  the  first  medical  year,  but 
the  alternative  of  accepting  in  place  of  this  work  in  general 
biology,  physics,  Latin,  French  or  German,  we  are  convinced  is  a 
mistake.  You  should  secure  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  edu- 
cators. If  a  prospective  physician  is  to  have  his  M.D.  degree 
course  shortened,  it  should  not  be  merely  on  the  basis  of  an  A.B. 
degree,  for  the  latter  may  have  been  acquired  entirely  by  studies 
in  the  humanities.  There  should,  of  course,  be  a  criterion  and  I 
conceive  it  would  be  for  the  Kegents  office  to  establish  it.  If  one 
year  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  eight  now  required  for  the  bac- 
calaureate and  medical  courses,  it  should  be  taken  from  the  under- 
graduate and  preliminary  training  and  not  from  the  professional 
and  technical  school,  whose  curriculum  is  already  overcrowded. 
A  so  called  equivalent  in  comparative  anatomy  is  not  satisfactory, 
as  no  amount  of  animal  dissection  is  equivalent  to  human  dis- 
section. ^  5   : 

With  that  consistency  and  liberality  of  thought  that  has  ever 
characterized  his  work,  President  Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  in 
a  careful  study  of  his  addresses,  conveys  the  idea  of  his  firm  belief 
in  making  the  course  of  the  fourth  year  man  in  college  an  elective 
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one,  while  strictly  adhering  to  the  principle  of  a  full  four  year 
undergraduate  course. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  answers  are  of  one  opinion,  namely, 
that  the  work  is  not  too  severe  for  the  first  medical  college  year. 

Dean  H.  D,  Didama,  college  of  medicine,  Syracuse  University, 
and  the  instruction  committee,  are  of  the  opinion : 

That  the  full  equivalent  of  the  present  first  medical  year  can  not 
be  found  in  the  college  and  high  school  course.  This  university 
provides  a  joint  baccalaureate  and  medical  course  of  seven  years. 
The  subjects  of  histology,  embryologj ,  and  chemistry  in  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  are  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  those  in  the  college 
of  medicine,  but  students  pursuing  the  joint  course  are  required  to 
take  the  subjects  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  college  of 
medicine.  It  would  not  be  practicable  to  expand  these  courses  in 
the  college  of  liberal  arts  to  compare  with  those  in  the  college  of 
medicine.  To  reduce  these  courses  in  the  medical  school  suffi- 
ciently to  con*espond  with  such  courses  as  could  be  given  in  the 
undergraduate  college,  would,  in  our  opinion,  weaken  the  medical 
course.  If  either  course  is  to  be  shortened  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other,  it  should  be  the  baccalaureate  not  the  medical.  If  it  is 
desirable  for  students  to  complete  the  two  courses  in  seven  years 
it  might  be  accomplished  by  segregating  colleges  conferring  the 
degree  of  A.B.  at  the  end  of  four  years  upon  those  of  their  stu- 
dents who  enter  a  registered  medical  school  after  three  years  in 
the  baccalaureate  course,  and  present  credentials  of  feaitisfactory 
work  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  medical  course. 

Does  not  this  come  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  question,  because 
of  their  different  departments? 

Dean  W.  L.  Richardson,  Harvard  University : 

We  only  admit  to  advanced  standing  in  this  school  graduates 
of  recognized  colleges,  technical  or  scientific  schools  in  which 
courses  in  human  anatomy,  human  physiology,  physiological 
chemistry  and  human  histology  are  part  of  the  instruction.  Such 
candidates,  however,  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  these 
subjects.  Students  who  can  finish,  or  practically  finish  the  re- 
quirements for  a  degree  in  three  years,  which  usually  takes  four, 
but  prefer  waiting  until  a  later  period  for  graduation,  in  order 
that  they  may  graduate  with  their  class,  may  be  admitted  to  this 
school  with  the  understanding  that  their  degrees  will  be  received 
the  following  year. 

Dean  Herbert  E.  Smith,  medical  faculty,  Yale  University : 

1  The  year's  work  is  not  too  severe  for  any  medical  school  to 
which  college  graduates  would  be  likely  to  go. 
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2  The  proportion  of  laboratory  work  is  less  than  we  devote  to 
analogous  subjects,  but  as  the  relation  depends  so  much  upon  the 
method  of  the  instructor,  I  can  not  see  how  a  fixed  proportion  can 
be  adopted. 

3  It  does  not  seem  practicable  to  change  our  curriculum,  so 
that  a  student  who  had  only  the  preparation  outlined  would 
enter  our  second  year  with  heavy  conditions.  I  am  heartily  in 
accord  with  the  plan  to  admit  to  our  second  year  such  students 
as  have  covered  the  subjects  of  our  first  year's  course  in  a  satis- 
factory way.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  you  adopt  a  regulation 
permitting  the  recognition  of  academic  work.  Doubtless  ihe 
scheme  you  present  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  but  we  should 
have  to  modify  it  along  the  lines  which  I  have  indicated. 

Dean  Charles  H.  Frazier,  University  of  Pennsylvania : 

1  First  class  medical  schools  willing  to  admit  students  to  their 
second  year  should  not  regard  the  specified  requirements  as  too 
severe.  We  suggest,  however,  that  "  microscopy  "  an  a  separate 
subject,  be  omitted,  since  this  vague  and  obsolete  term  has  a 
doubtful  place  in  biological  science. 

2  The  required  hours  (50)  of  labora;tory  work  are  inadequate 
to  gain  by  practical  exercises  the  necessary  first-hand  knowledge 
in  the  various  branches  included  under  biologic  studies. 

3  Three  years  ago  this  school  recast  its  curriculum  adopting 
the  •*  semiconcentration  "  system,  whereby  a  more  logical  sequence 
of  the  subject  was  secured — the  first  year  of  the  medical  course 
being  devoted  to  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  bacteriology,  as  pre- 
paratory to  physiology  and  pathology  in  the  second  year.  The 
chief  and  most  serious  deficiencies  are  in  chemistry  and  huiiuui 
anatomy,  since  the  first  of  these  subjects  is  completed,  a  ad  tlie 
last  covers  all  of  systemic  anatomy,  with  the  exception  of  the 
central  nervous  system  and  the  organs  of  the  special  senses. 

Dean  V.  C.  Vaughn,  department  of  medicine.  University  of 
Michigan : 

1  The  year's  work  is  not  too  severe  for  medical  schools. 

2  I  do  not  think  the  proportion  between  hours  devoted  to  in- 
struction, by  which  I  understand  recitations  and  lectures,  and 
laboratory  work,  is  good.  Personally  I  should  prefer  to  see  the 
number  of  hours  given  to  each  of  these  divisions  reversed. 

3  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a  student,  having  taken 
the  course  as  outlined  in  some  literary  school,  to  finish  his  medical 
work  with  us  in  three  years. 

Dean  John  M.  Dodson,  Kush  Medical  College,  Chicago: 

From  the  point  of  view  of  this  institution  it  seems  to  me  your 
board  has  undertaken  a  difficult,  if  not  impossible  task. 
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Dean  Parks  Ritchie,  college  of  medicine  and  surgery,  University 
of  Minnesota: 

1  The  work  is  not  too  seveire  for  onr  school. 

2  The  work  laid  down  is  not  nearly  the  equivalent  of  the  work 
done  in  our  laboratories,  nor  do  I  believe  that  anatomy  and  bac- 
teriology will  be  suflSciently  taught  in  a  nonmedical  school. 

3  Even  if  w*e  were  inclined  to  admit  the  A.B.'s  to  our  second 
year,  our  State  Board  of  Examiners  would  not  permit  it. 

Dean  A.  C.  D'Ancona,  medical  department.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia : 

1  The  proposed  first  year's  work  is  not  too  severe  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  schools. 

2  The  time  devoted  to  laiboratory  work  is  not  sufficient. 

3  This  department  will  not  admit  to  the  second  year  graduates 
of  colleges  presenting  the  equivalent  of  the  work  outlined.  There 
is  only  one  circumstance  under  which  advanced  standing  will  be 
given,  namely,  where  the  student  has  had  in  a  recognized  institu- 
tion at  least  the  equivalent  of  nine  hours  per  week  of  microscopic 
anatomy  for  26  weeks;  24  hours  per  week  of  osteology  and  sys- 
tematic anatomy  for  27  weeks ;  four  hours  i)er  week  of  physiology 
for  18  weeks.  All  of  the  above  must  be  practical  work  in  the 
laboratories. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine : 

Dr  A.  L.  Benedict — I  may  be  pardoned  for  urging  the  import- 
ance of  Greek  as  a  basis  for  medical  study,  on  account  of  the 
tendency  to  use  this  language  in  technical  vocabularies.  In  the 
investigations  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  there  has 
been  developed  a  seeming  /livergence  of  interest  betrv^een  the  uni- 
versities and  segregated  colleges,  graduates  of  segregated  colleges 
l)eing  at  a  disadvantage  on  seeking  admission  to  advanced  stand- 
ing in  medical  schools. 

This  difficulty  could  be  done  away  with  by  a  preliminary  sum- 
mer course  largely  of  laboratory  instruction  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  add  the  technical  details  of  urine,  blood,  gross 
anatomy,  physiology,  etc.,  provided  the  student  had  had  a  general 
I>reparation  along  these  respective  lines. 

Dr  Charles  Mclntire,  secretary,  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, and  editor  of  the  Bulletifi: 

1  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  too  severe  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  medical  schools. 

2  If  the  hours  for  lectures  are  supposed  to  be  textbook  work 
with  recitations,  the  ratio  between  the  lecture  and  the  laboratory 
work  is  a  fair  one. 
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3  It  would  require  some  readjustment  of  the  medical  curriculum 
as  it  is  at  present,  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  such  adjustment 
can  not  be  made,  especially  as  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges are  planning  a  gradual  change  in  their  entrance  require- 
ments during  the  next  few  years,  and  with  this  change  in  the 
entrance  examinations  there  will  be  a  necessity  of  rearrangement 
of  the  studies  of  the  course. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  regarding  the  subject  of  anatomy,  that,  if 
possible,  it  would  seem  desirable  for  medical  schools  to  arrange 
their  second  year  course  so  that  dissections  in  human  anatomy 
could  be  carried  out,  and  completed  during  that  term.  If  the 
undergraduate  collegee  can  so  arrange  a  course  that  will  give 
sufficient  instruction,  as  now  ordinarily  indicated  in  the  primary 
work  in  anatomy,  and  enable  the  student  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
entrance  to  the  second  year  medical  course,  it  would  seem  very 
desirable. 

Also  regarding  histology,  it  would  seem  practicable  to  have  the 
undergraduate  college  prepare  such  a  course  as  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  medical  course,  thus  enabling  the  student  to 
enter  the  second  year  well  prepared  in  his  histologic  studies. 

It  would  also  seem  advisable  for  medical  colleges  to  give  some 
credit  to  medical  botany  and  zoology,  and  endeavor  to  arrange 
materia  medica  for  the  second  year  coui-^e,  a  subject  that  can  be 
covered  in  one  term,  if  the  student  is  well  grounded  in  his  studies. 

I  quote  the  following  through  the  kindness  of  Dr  Gordinier,  as 
being  very  pertinent,  and  as  coming  from  so  high  an  authority  on 
this  subject : 

Summer  afternoon  rambles  enabled  me  to  do  that  which  I  have 
since  found  most  useful,  and  to  learn  much  of  practical  British 
botany.  Botany  stands  low  among  the  subjects  of  medical  study 
in  professional  estimation,  but  I  am  certain  that  there  is  no  part 
of  science  which  is  indirectly  of  so  much  service  as  practical 
botau}'.  The  process  of  the  identification  of  plants  by  the  descrip- 
tions, the  training  it  involves  in  accurate  obvservation,  in  careful 
comparison,  and  in  giving  the  proper  relative  weight  to  differept 
features,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  is  needed  in  the 
diagnosis  of  disease.  No  subject  affords  mental  trainiu*]?  quite 
so  effective  for  the  practitioner's  work.  Abstract  from  /Sfir  Wil- 
liam  Ooioer's  Clinical  Lecture's  190 ^f 

In  physics  the  writer  is  convinced  that  medical  colleges  should 
encourage  a  clear  and  well  defined  course  for  the  undergraduate 
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institutions.  The  study  of  physics  should  be  made  elective,  so  far 
as  the  subjects  taken  by  the  medical  student  are  concerned.  This 
is  a  most  important  division  and  one  in  which  he  should  be  well 
posted. 

It  would  seem  then  that  of  the  independent  colleges  those  in 
favor  are:  President  Stryker,  Hamilton  College;  President  H.  C. 
King,  Oberlin  College;  President  Merrill,  Colgate  University. 
Opposed:   President  Woodrow  Wilson,  Princeton  University. 

Of  the  independent  medical  schools  those  in  favor  are :  Dr  J.  H. 
Raymond,  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  the  faculty  of  the 
same  institution — Dr  John  C.  Oardwell,  Dr  William  Francis 
Campbell,  and  Dr  E.  H.  Hartley;  Dr  Francis  Dickinson,  Harvey 
Medical  College;  Dean  Albert  Vander  Veer,  Albany  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  Dr  H.  C.  Qordinier,  and  Dr  J.  D.  Craig  (under  certain 
changes)  of  the  same  institution.  In  opposition:  Dr  Willis  Q. 
Tucker,  Albany  Medical  College. 

Of  the  universities  those  in  favor:  Dean  William  Polk  and 
faculty,  Cornell  Medical  College,  New  York  city  (with  certain 
modifications  and  changes) ;  Dean  H.  D.  Didama  and  instruction 
committee,  of  Syracuse  University  (the  same) ;  Dean  W.  L.  Rich- 
ardson, Harvard  University,  medical  department  (if  the  student  is 
fitted  for  the  work) ;  Dean  Herbert  E.  Smith,  medical  faculty  of 
Yale  (if  modified) ;  Dean  Charles  H.  Frazier,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (if  fitted).  Opposed:  Dean  V.  C.  Vaughn,  department 
of  medicine.  University  of  Michigan;  Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman,  Cor- 
nell University;  Dean  John  M.  Dodson,  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago;  Dean  Parks  Ritchie,  college  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
University  of  Minnesota;  Dean  A.  C.  D'Ancona,  medical  depart- 
ment, University  of  California. 

Representatives,  American  Academy  of  Medicine.  In  favor: 
Dr  A.  L.  Benedict  (if  modified) ;  Dr  Charles  Mclntire  (with  a  sum- 
mer course  in  laboratory  instruction). 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  June  1904,  Dr  Henry  L.  Taylor,  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education,  presented  a  paper  on  the 
subject  which  elicited  much  discussion.  At  this  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  approves 
of  the  so  called  combined  system  of  college  and  medical  education, 
and  of  giving  time  credits  not  exceeding  one  year,  to  the  holder 
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of  A.B.,  B.S.,  or  other  equivalent  from  a  reputable  college  or.  uni- 
versity, provided  such  a  student  has  had  at  least  900  hours  in 
physics,  chemistry,  osteology,  histology,  embryology,  anatomy,  and 
physiology,  and  provided  the  applicant  for  such  time  credits  satis- 
fies the  professors  attached  to  the  medical  college  as  to  his  pro- 
ficiency in  these  first  year  medical  studies. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  on  national  uniformity  of  curricula 
be  appointed  to  cooperate  with  a  similar  committee  appointed  by 
the  National  Federation  of  State  Medical  Examining  and  Licens- 
ing Boards  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  minimum  standard  of 
medical  education,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  the 
committee  may  deem  proper  to  make  as  to  the  division  of  the 
subjects  in  a  four  years  graded  course.  Said  report  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  next  annual  meeting  and  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed at  least  one  month  before  the  annual  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  no  student  shall  be  admitted  to  advanced  stand- 
ing without  a  direct  communication  from  the  dean  certifying  as 
to  the  applicant's  credits  and  moral  qual ideations. 

Conclusions 

I  am  convinced,  in  view  of  the  information  gathered  from  promi- 
nent educators,  and  referred  to  in  this  paper,  that  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  this  question  must  be  definitely  arranged  and 
that  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  scheme  of  the  seven 
years'  work  for  both  degrees. 

Unless  some  such  inducement  is  offered  there  is  danger  of  many 
students  intending  to  study  medicine,  going  directly  from  the  high 
school  to  the  medical  college.  This  latter  should  not  be  encour- 
aged. 

In  talking  over  this  seven  years'  scheme  with  friends,  and  our 
leading  medical  educators  in  this  State,  I  have  been  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  various  views  they  present  on  the  subject  of 
medical  education.  This  one  point  is  very  prominent,  namely, 
that  the  length  of  time,  as  now  arranged,  is  too  long  for  the  ambi- 
tious student  to  pass  through  a  preparatory  school,  then  his  four 
years'  academic  work  in  college,  four  years  longer  in  a  medical 
college,  then  one  or  two  years'  hospital  service,  making  him,  at 
least,  26,  28,  or  even  30  years  of  age  before  he  is  able  to  earn  any- 
thing. The  percentage  of  those  who  can  take  this  extensive  course 
is  not  very  large. 

One  prominent  member  of  our  profession  has  already  advocated 
that  the  student  who  contemplates  the  study  of  medicine  leave  his 
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preparatory  school  and  attend  a  medical  college  for  a  six  years' 
course,  two  years  of  which  shall  be  practically  elective,  so  far  as 
literary  studies  go,  giving  the  young  man  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Latin,  one  or  two  of  the  modern  languages,  and  such  other 
branches  as  shall  fit  him  to  enter  on  his  medical  studies,  the  latter 
to  consist  of  four  full  years,  as  is  already  required  by  the  State. 
There  is  something  valuable  in  this  suggestion. 

Medical  instruction  is  changing,  in  that  much  of  it  is  becoming 
very  practical,  and  Dr  Osier,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  very 
earnest  in  his  views  that  the  last  year  of  the  medical  student's 
time  should  be  spent  living  in  the  hospital.  No  doubt  there  is 
much  in  this  thought  that  will  yet  be  developed  into  practical 
application. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  this  subject  should  be  thor- 
oughly discussed,  and  believe  that  the  final  outcome  will  be  satis- 
factory, and  that  there  will  be  such  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  will 
encourage  the  student,  who  is  to  take  up  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, to  proceed  with  his  academic  course  in  such  a  w^ay  as  to  fit 
him  more  fully  than  does  the  preparatory  and  high  school  course. 
There  is  great  danger  in  the  present  system  of  discouraging  work 
done  in  literary  colleges. 

There  is  no  profession  at  the  present  time  requiring  so  broad  a 
foundation  of  educational  advantages,  as  tlie  practice  of  medicine. 
The  student  who  is  to  succeed  must  acquire  a  very  liberal  educa- 
tion and  be  able  to  think  along  lines  of  careful  reasoning,  such  as 
will  enable  him  to  eliminate  the  seemingly  possible  truths,  which 
in  reality  are  not,  and  to  acquire  only  that  which  is  known  to  be  of 
real'vahie.  This  is  the  age  of  rapid  work,  and  the  student  must 
be  trained  to  consider  and  eliminate  the  good  from  the  bad. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  universities  having  medical  de- 
partments can  arrange  such  courses  as  are  herein  outlined  for  the 
student  who  is  to  go  on  with  his  medical  studies.  The  law  of  1902 
is  correct,  and,  as  stated,  is  intended  to  save  one  year  of  time  for 
such  students  as  feel  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Indei)en- 
dent  colleges  that  have  no  affiliation  with  medical  S4h(X)ls,  will 
find  it  far  more  difficult,  and  yet  the  writer  believes  that  it  is 
possible  to  arrange  such  a  course,  on  the  basis  suggested  by  the 
Board  of  Regents. 
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SHOULD  THE  REGENTS  REGISTER  COMBINED  BAOCA- 
LAUREATE  AND  MEDICAL  COURSES  OP  OTHER 
STATES? 

BY  DEAN  WILLIAM  H.  WATHEN,  KENTUCKY  SCHOOL  OP  MEDICINE, 
LOUISVILLE  [read  BY  PRIX.  JAMES  WINNE,  ALLEGHENY  (PA.) 
PREPARATORY   SCHOOL] 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  work  in  the  academic  and  pro- 
fessional schools  in  New  York^  and  may  I. indulge  the  hope  that 
the  R^ents  of  the  University  will  adopt  a  standard  sufficiently 
high,  but  so  symmetric. that  it  may  be  conformed  to  by  the  medi- 
cal college  where  there  is  a  desire  to  do  good  work.  I  believe  that 
the  quickest  and  safest  way  to  arrive  at  any  kind  of  reciprocity 
belween  the  state  boards  would  best  be  accomplished  by  tiying 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  ad- 
mission to  the  professional  school. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  your  medical  school  gives  no  time 
credit  for  work  done  in  the  college,  and  the  sooner  the  state  boards 
refuse  recognition  to  medical  schools  requiring  less. than  four 
regular  courses  in  four  separate  years,  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned. We  may  give  credit  for  any  work  done  in  the  college  as 
shown  on  examination,  allowing  such  students  to  devote  their 
time  to  other  required  subjects  of  the  freshman  j-ear,  and  such 
elective  work  in  the  sophomore  year  as  the  medical  school  may 
permit  and  provide.  Of  couiise  the  medical  school  should  have  no 
concern  about  the  acceptance  of  the  medical  freshman  year  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  work  of  the  college  senior  year,  for  such  stu- 
dents will  have  passed  three  years  beyond  a  diploma  from  a  certi- 
fied.high  school,  which  is  and  will  be  for  many  j-ears  the  highest 
universal  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  the  medical 
school;  a  maximum  may  be  what  any  medical  school  may  prefer. 
On  careful  investigation  we  may  note  the  fact  that  no  university 
completes  in  the  college  of  arts  and  science  all  the  work  required 
in  the  freshman  year  of  the  medical  school,  and  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  a  college  is  no  measure  of  the  work  completed  in  the 
branches  included  in  the  freshman  medical  year;  hence  it  is  far- 
cical to  give  any  time  ci-edit  for  such  degree.  While  the  curricu- 
lum and  the  college  environments  tend  to  give  greater  breadth  of 
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thought  and  sympathy,  this  does  not  justify  the  final  recognition 
by  the  medical  school  of  the  work  done  in  the  college  in  the  scien- 
tific branches  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  first  medical  year, 
that  have  a  direct  application  to  the. therapeutics  in  the  art  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  This  breadth  of  sympathy  would  entail 
so  much  loss  of  intensity  that  the.studient  would  be  crippled  in 
his  powers  to  ax)ecialize,  and  properly  to  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  convergence  of  the  forces  of  the  scientific  branches  in 
their  application  to  the  art  of  medicine.  In  recognizing  the  sci- 
entific work  done  in  the  college,  the. tendency  of  its  application 
must  be  intrusrted  to  the  instructor  in  the  medical  school.  The 
student  muM  not  only  acquire  the  knowledge,  but  he  must  also 
acquire  the  cultural  capacity  to  utilize  this  knowledge;  he  must 
not  only  know  philosophy,  but  he  must  be. able  to  philosophize. 

The  requirement  by  state  authority  of  attendance  on  four  years' 
work  in  a  medical. school  is  both  logical  and  ethical;  it  is  no  in- 
justice to  any  student,  and  is  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  because 
it  enlarges  the  powers  of  the  physician  in  his  elforts  to  prevent 
and  cure  disease.  The  medical  school. that  insists  on  the  privi- 
lege of  allowing  a  time  credit  for  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  for  work 
done  in  the  college,. is  influenced  by  commercialism,  and  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  encourages  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  greatest  amount  of  truths  consistent  with  the  cultural 
capacity  to  utilize  them  in  the  attainment  of  the  most  i)erfect  re- 
sults in  the. interest  of  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  health. 

May  I  theii  request  that  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  refuse. to  register  combined  "  baccalau- 
reate and  medical  courses  of  other  states,"  and  that  they  refuse  to 
register  as  reputable  any  medical  school  that  gives  a  time  credit 
for  a  bacheloi^'s  degi'ee,  or  for  any  work  except  that  done  in  a 
medical  course  of  not  less  than  seven  continuous  months. 

WHAT  THE  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  THINK 

BY   PRES.  RUSH   RHBES,   UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER 

When  I  was  asked  to  speak  on  this  subject,  I  replied  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  undertake  to  represent  the  colleges,  but 
that  I  was  very  happy  to  tell  to  the  convocation  and  Regents 
what  thoughts  were  suggested  to  me  as  the  administrator  of  one 
of  the  colleges,  by  the. proposition  submitted. 
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Following  that  line,  I  would  like  to  say  in  the  first  place  that, 
if  the  Regents  or  any  similar  body  succeed  in  securing  the  agree- 
ment of  medical  schools  of  the  highest  grade  to  such  a  course  as 
has  Ijeen  outlined  hy  the  Regents,  I  believe  that  well  equipi>ed 
colleges  will  be  entirely  able  to  do  the  work  which  is  suggested. 
We  can  teach  all  of  the  biologic  sciences  which  have  been  called 
for  with  the  exception  of  pathologic  bacteriology.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  colleges  care  to  undertake  to  bring  into  their  classrooms 
the  diseased  germs  of  diphtheria  and  similar  pathogenic  bacteria, 
but  everything  else  in  the  biologic  sciences  that  is  called*  for  in 
the  R^ents'  outline,  well  equipped  colleges  can  give.  A  large 
numiber  of  colleges  are  already  giving  these  things,  are  in  fact 
giving  more  in  some  respects  than  has  been  called  for  here.  The 
same  is  true  of  chemistry;  the  same  is  true  of  physics.  With 
reference  to  anatomy,  so  far  as  that  work  calls  for  no  dissection 
of  the  humian  body,  and  is  simply  a  study  of  comparative  anatomy  ' 
with  the  dififieotion  of  other  mammals,  and  the  study  of  the  hu- 
man skeleton,  the  colleges,  as  I  said  two  years  ago,  would  be  will- 
ing to  undertake  such  instruction.  As  I  said  two  years  ago,  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  should  undertake  .instruction  in  human 
anatomy  with  the  dissection  of  the  human  form.  I  repeat  then 
that  I  believe  that  the  independent  colleges  are  in  a  position  to 
give  this  instruction  called  for  in  this  proposed  pre-medical 
course  just  as  soon  as  the  Regents  secure  the  readiness  of  medical 
schools  of  the  highesrt:  grade  to  give  credit  for  that  work. 

In  the  second  place,  I  must  confess  to  some  skepticism  con- 
cerning the  practicability  of  such  a  pre-medical  course  as  is  here 
proposed,  for  the  reason  that,  in  studying  the  question  inde- 
pendently in  the  interests  of  our  own  work,  I  have  met  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  representatives  of  leading  medical  schools  that  it 
i£f  not  practicable  to  postpone  the  study  of  human  anatomy, 
assiodiated  with  the  dissection  of  the  human  form,  so  late  as 
the  second  year  of  the  medical  coui'se.  The  medical  men  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  question  have  insisted  that  it  is 
essential  for  the  satisfactory  pursuit  of  the  second  year  of  the 
medical   course,   that  their  students  shall  have  had  that  kind 
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of  training  in  anatomy  which  can  be  got  alone  from  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  hnman  form.  If  this  is  an  irremovable  diflRculty,  I 
do  not  see  that  the  present  investigation  can  issue  in  the  result 
desired.  I  will  confess  to  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  in  the 
words  of  Regent  Vander  Veer  when  he  stated  that  he  believes 
that  a  discussion  of  the  subject  may  lead  to  a  slight  modification 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  medical  school^.  It  may  be  that 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  medical  schools  so  to  adjust  their 
instruction  in  anatomy  that  they  can  put  all  that  part  of  the 
instruction  which  necessarily  involves  the  dissection  of  the 
human  form,  in  the  second  year  of  the  medical  course.  If  that 
can  be  done,  the  independent  colleges  will  welcome  the  change 
most  cordially. 

Now  I  will  confess  that,  when  this  question  was  first  con- 
sidered by  us,  I  felt  that  the  medical  schools  were  holding 
rather  uncompromisingly  to  their  own  requirements;  that  they 
were  unduly  hesitant  ab'out  making  any  concessions.  Whether 
justly  or  not,  that  feeling  has  been  entirely  removed.  I  have 
rather  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  medical  schools,  feeling 
as  they  do  the  necessity  for  the  most  perfect  preparation  of  men 
for  the  practice  of  medicine,  perceive  an  insuperable  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  postponing  later  than  their  first  year  that  work 
of  anatomy  which  I  have  felt  the  colleges  can  not  undertake. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  aim  of  colleges 
and  particularly  of  independent  colleges.  I  believe  that  every 
one  of  them  has  definitely  as  its  purpose,  in  the  most  effective 
way  possible,  to  fit  men  for  life.  We  hold  that  there  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  from  the  culture  of  the  college  course  that 
will  show  itself  in  the  later  pursuit  of  medical  science,  even  as 
we  believe  that  the  pursuit  of  a  college  course  will  give  a  man 
advantage  in  the  practice  of  law,  in  the  practice  of  engineer- 
ing— in  any  other  enterprise  in  life  to  which  he  will  give  his 
whole  energy,  refined  and  disciplined  by  the  studies  which  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  pursue  in  his  college  course.  We 
believe  that  it  is  worth  while  to  provide  for  the  best  men  in 
medicine  the  opi>ortunity  which  is  given  in  the  college  course. 
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Now  the  fact  /that  we  recognize  our  ability  to  do  the  work 
which  the  Regents  have  outlined  as  a  possible  equivalent 'to 
one  year  of  medicine,  indicates  that  we  believe  that  certain  of 
the  studies  necessary  to  a  medical  course  are  germane  to  the 
college  curriculum.  What  do  we  mean  by  that?  I  think  we  are 
coming  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  each  year,  that  by  culture 
we  do  not  mean  something  that  is  to  ornament  a  man's  life.  The 
physician  who  has  had  a  college  life  has  undoubtedly  enriched 
his  own  opi)ortunity  for  pleasure,  his  own  capacity  for  the  en- 
joyment of  a  refined  life;  but,  if  we  can  prove  that  the  man  has 
done  more  than  that  and  has  enriched  his  own  capacity  for  the 
l)ur8uit  of  medical  ecience,  his  own  ability  to  practise  the  pro- 
fession which  he  is  preparing  for,  then  we  can  make  another 
claim,  and  insist  that  the  best  trained  physician  is  the  man 
who  has  the  course  of  liberal  culture  prior  to  his  medical  course. 

We  believe  that  the  history  of  the  American  college  has 
proved  that  there  is  something  more  in  liberal  culture  than  an 
ornament  for  a  refined  life;  that  it  gives  a  man  possession  of  his 
powers  and  a  mastery  of  his  own  wits  and  wider  outlook  over 
the  world,  which  fit  him  with  greater  efficiency  to  do  work  In 
any  specific  line  which  he  may  choose  to  enter  on. 

Of  this  conviction  I  have  had  a  most  interesting  confirmation  in 
testimony  given  by  Mr  Gary,  vice  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  who  said  some  time  ago  to  a  friend  of  mine 
that  they  can  find  thoroughly  trained  engineers  more  than  they 
can  use  coming  each  year  from  the  best  technical  schools  of  the 
country,  but  that  the  man  that  they  want  and  are  looking  for 
is  the  man  who  has  behind  his  technical  education  a  college  edu- 
cation. Why?  The  technical  man  is  the  master  of  his  science, 
but  he  is  often  at  a  loss  to  make  his  technical  conclusions  plain 
and  persuasive  to  business  men  who  do  not  understand  his 
technical  language,  and  are  unacquainted  with  the  technical 
questions  with  which  he  deals,  but  who  desire  to  know  the 
practical  significance  of  that  which  their  engineei^'s  superior 
technical  knowledge  has  enabled  him  to  discover.  Mr  Gary 
said  that  he  finds  that  the  discipline  of  a  general  education  prior 
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to  the  technical  training,  gives  the  desired  ability  to  make  things 
plain  to  nontechnical  men.  Now,  if  it  is  true  that  those  who 
are  seeking  most  seriously  and  relentlessly  for  the  largest  capac- 
ity for  the  big  enterprises  of  the  country,  discover  superior  effi- 
ciency as  the  normal  result  of  that  liberal  culture  which  the  col- 
leges have  stood  for,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  believing  that 
even  in  the  preparation  for  the  profession  of  medicine  the  col- 
leges have  something  to  offer  that  it  is  worth  while  to  consider. 

If  that  is  true,  the  colleges  are  confronted  by  the  serious  ques- 
tion of  reducing  the  unquestionably  excessive  length  of  time  now 
called  for  if  a  man  is  to  secure  both  his  college  and  his  medical 
degree.  If  the  college  course  is  merely  so  much  accomplishment, 
so  much  ornamentation,  so  much  larger  equipment  of  a  man  for 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  the  colleges  can  be  rather  indifferent  to 
the  question  whether  it  takes  eight  years  or  nine  years  for  the 
full  medical  education,  and  they  will  seek  only  the  man  who  is 
able  or  willing  to  spend  so  much  time  for  the  enrichment  of  his 
own  life;  but,  if  it  is  true  that  the  colleges  have  to  offer  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  intellectual  quickening,  of  clearness  of  vision, 
of  correctness  of  judgment,  each  of  which  is  important  in  the 
pursuit  of  medical  science,  then  the  college  is  forced  to  face  the 
question,  how  may, we  provide  for  the  greatest  economy  of  time, 
and  also  secure  for  men  who  desire  to  go  to  the  front  rank  of 
their  professions  the  advantage  of  liberal  culture  coupled  with 
professional  training? 

For  this  reason  I  am  seriously  studying  this  problem,  and 
mean  to  put  before  our  faculty  for  consideration,  the  question 
whe'ther  we  ought  not  to  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot.  If  it 
proves  to  be  impossible  for  the  medical  schools  to  postpone  till 
their  second  year  the  study  of  human  anatomy,  with  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  human  form,  and  if  on  the  other  hand  we  are  quite 
ready  to  ask  the  medical  schools  to  give  credit  for  the  study  of 
bacteriology  and  chemistry  and  other  pure  sciences,  conducted  in 
the  college,  is  it  not  logically  incumbent  on  us  to  face  the  ques- 
tion whether  as  colleges  we  ought  not  to  stand  ready  to  give 
credit  toward  the  college  degree  for  work  in  pure  science  con- 
ducted in  the  medical  school? 
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Now,  if  I  am  not  trespassing  too  mach  on  your  time  let 
me  explain.  First,  with  reference  to  work  in  pare  science.  I 
think  colleges  are  coming  more  and  more  clearly  to  see  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  preparation  for  the  practice  of  a 
profession  and  the  investigation  of  a  science.  In  any  adequate 
course  of!  preparation  for  professional  activity,  both  are  in- 
cluded. To  illustrate  from  the  case  before  us,  I  believe  that  the 
most  of  us  would  hold  that  the  study  of  materia  medica  is  dis- 
tinctly technical.  It  has  a«  its  aim  the  preparation  of  a  man  for 
the  practice  of  a  specific  profession.  It  endeavors  to  fit  him 
with  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  the  meeting  of  specific  situa- 
tions. Till  I  get  a  different  conception  of  that  particular  subject, 
I  should  not  favor  giving  college  credit  for  the  study  of  materia 
medica.  The  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  clinical  studies  which 
are  provided  in  a  medical  school.  I  should  also  hold  that  the 
filtudj  ojf  human  anatomy  ought  to  be  classified  purely  as  a 
technical  subject,  if  the  human  form  is  studied  simply  with  a 
view  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease  and  the  question  of  how  that 
disease  should  be  treated.  By  the  same  argument  a  medical 
chemistry  would,  under  certain  circumstances  and  as  taught 
by  certain  methods,  be  a  purely  technical  subject.  If,  on  the 
otjher  hand,  human  anatomy  is  treated  in  the  classroom  and 
laboratory  of  the  medical  school  as  a  branch  of  biologic  science, 
if  the  human  form  is  studied  comparatively  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  of  mammals,  if  the  whole  subject  is  treated  as 
a  science  worthy  of  investigation  by  itself,  leaving  aside  for  the 
moment  the  consideration  of  its  application  to  the  practice  of 
a  particular  profession,  I  believe  that  the  college  would  be 
justified  in  giving  credit  for  that  kind  of  work  in  human  anat- 
omy. By  the  same  argument  I  believe  the  college  would  be 
entirely  justified  in  giving  the  college  credit  for  the  study  of 
bacteriology,  embryology  and  histology  as  branches  of  biologic 
science. 

Now  the  fact  that  we  are  ready  to  ask  the  medical  schools 
to  give  credit  for  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  their  work  done 
in  the  college,  indicates  that  we  believe  there  is  at  least  work 
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enough  in  a  medical  course  that  can  belong  to  the  curriculum 
of  pure  science,  to  justify  the  college  in  giving  credit  to  the  extent 
of  one  year. 

What  would  follow  if  the  college  were  asked  to  do  this? 

Speaking  for  myself — and  I  must  repeat  I  will  only  give  you 
personal  opinions,  I  believe  that  any  course  of  study  which  con- 
templates giving  credit  for  a  yean^s  work  in  pure  science  in  the 
medical  school  must  be  so  readjusted  as  to  provide  that  the  young 
men  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  it  offers  shall 
also  have  given  to  them  in  the  years  in  which  they  are  residents 
at  the  college,  the  studies  which  give  to  the  senior  year  its  superior 
value  now. 

We  at  Rochester  have  no  hesitancy  in  proclaiming  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  seen  the  wisdom  of  throwing  open  the  last  year  of 
college  life  to  absolutely  free  election.  We  believe  that  certain 
studies  in  history  and  certain  studies  in  philosophy  are  wisely 
retained  till  the  last  of  a  man's  course,  and  we  believe  that  a  man 
does  not  have  given  to  him  what  a  college  education  should  give 
unless  he  is  asked  to  pursue  such  studies  in.  history  and  phi- 
losophy. 

This  being  so,  in  the  three  years  during  which  we  expect  men 
who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  credit  for  one  year  of 
science  work  in  the  medical  schools  we  should  provide  that  they 
must  take  certain  subjects  that  sere  now  assigned  to  the  senior 
year.  It  would  mean  the  concentration  of  prescribed  studies  in 
the  curriculum  into  a  period  of  three  years.  On  such  a  plan  of 
concentration  the  freshman  year  might  be  the  same  for  all  stu- 
dents. If  a  man  determined  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  that 
he  wished  to  study  medicine  and  wanted  the  advantage  that  would 
come  from  such  a  combined  college  and  medical  course,  w(^  then 
should  advise  him  to  register  for  the  premedical  course  and  do  the 
ivreacribed  work  of  his  college  in  three  years;  he  could  then  iro  to 
a  nic'lical  school,  and  we  would  study  the  curriculum  of  that 
medical  school  and  tell  him  for  what  subjects  in  that  curriculum 
W(»  would  give  college  credit,  and,  wiien  he  had  completed  these 
subjoi  ts  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  a  year's  work  in  college,  he 
could  come  to  the  college  and  receive  his  college  degree. 
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This  I  believe  to  be  an  entirely  reason-able  proposition,  based 
on  the  recognition  of  the  difference  between  pure  science  and 
applied  science,  based  on  the  acknowledgment  of  the  pressing 
nature  of  the  problem  of  reducing  to  its  lowest  limit  the  time 
necessary  for  completing  a  medical  education,  and  based  on  the 
simple  reciprocal  acknowledgment  that,  if  we  ask  the  medical 
schools  to  credit  work  done  with  us  to  the  extent  of  a  year  and 
there  arises  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  doing 
that,  then  we  would  justly  grant  credit  for  similar  work  done  in 
the  medical  school. 

WHAT    MINIMUM    REQUIREMENTS    SHOULD    BE    PRE- 
SCRIBED FOR  ADMISSION  TO  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

BY  DEAN  CHARLES  H.  FRAZIEB^  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  UNIVERSITY 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

When  invited  to  discuss  this  phase  of  the  question  of  medical 
education,  I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  not  because  of  any  lack  of 
interest  in  the  subject  or  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  privilege 
accorded  me,  but  because  the  subject  has  been  discussed  so  fre- 
quently and  so  fully  during  the  past  few  years  that  I  questioned 
my  ability  to.  contribute  anything  anew  or  even  to  throw  a  new 
light  on  that  which  had  already  been  contributed. 

I  doubt  not  that  e^^ery  one  of  you  believes  that  the  ideal  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  a  medical  school  can  not  be  secured 
in  the  secondary  schools,  and  that,  whatever  the  standard  may  be 
which  has  been  adopted  today  by  the  majority  of  medical  schools, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time — and  that  not  very  far  distant — when 
it  will  be  considered  both  feasible  and  desirable  to  niise  the  stand- 
ard still  higher. 

Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
question  solely  from  the  pedagogic  point  of  view,  disregarding 
those  whose  opinions  may  be  influenced  to  the  slightest  degree  by 
any  unworthy  motives,  we  should  realize  that  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic side  to  the  question. 

Any  action  on  the  part  of  the  medical  colleges  which  would  so 
reduce  the  number  of  practitioners  in  this  country  as  not  to  i)ro- 
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vide  enough  to  care  for  the  sick  could  but  be  condemned.  But  we 
all  know  that  the  profession  today  is  overcrowded;  that  in  the 
United  States  there  are  twice  as  many  physicians  in  proportion 
to  the  population  as  in  England,  and  fouT,  five  and  six  times  as 
many  as  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy  respectively,  and  that 
(according  to  Simmons)  "  there  are  annually  being  turned  out 
of  our  medical  colleges  twice  as  many  graduates  as  are  required 
to  keep  up  the  present  absurdly  crowded  conditions,  even  if  we 
allow  for  the  normal  increase  in  population.  During  the  next 
four  years  at  least  27,600  more  will  be  added,  making  nearly 
50,000  new  physicians  entering  the  ranks  during  the  first  eight 
years  of  the  20th  century."  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  esti- 
mated average  annual  income  is  only  f  750,  and  we  have  two  state- 
ments which  may  well  cause  us  to  stop  and  consider.  Cognizant 
of  these  facts  and  figures,  ought  we  to  offer  the  opportunity,  much 
less  encourage,  2000  young  men  to  begin  the  study  of  medicine, 
to  spend  four  years  of  their  lives  at  a  time  when  they  should  be 
preparing  for  their  life  work,  to  incur  expenditures  which  many 
of  them  can  ill  afford,  when  we  know  that  on  the  day  of  their 
graduation  many  of  them  are  to  engage  in  a  forlorn  cause,  will 
struggle  for  a  few  years  only  to  eke  out  a  bare  livelihood,  and 
finally  to  drop  out  of  the  race  because  they  have  been  outclassed 
or  what  is  still, more  pitiful,  because  they  have  been  crowded  out. 
And  why  is  this  the  case?  Because  we  have  not  realized  that  the 
medicine  of  the  recent  past  is  quite  different  from  that  of  today. 
Without  the  necessary  pi-eliminary  education  the  mind  of  the 
student  is  not  able  to  grasp  the  principles  underlying  the  science 
of  chemistry  or  of  pathology,  and  on  graduation  the  student  is 
unable  to  apply  to  practice  the  knowledge  of  which  he  may 
acquire  but  enough  to  pass  an  examination.  To  enter  on  this 
study  understandingly  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
branches  of  medicine  in  their  present  stages  of  development,  the 
student  requires  more  in  the  way  of  preliminar}'  education  than  a 
secondary  school  education.  It  is  waste  of  time  on  the  part  both 
of  student  and  teacher,  to  say  nothing  of  other  disadvantages,  to 
allow  those  intellectually  unfit  to  enter  on  the  study  of  medicine. 
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Not  only  should  the  standard  of  entrance  requirements  be  raised, 
but  duidng  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  course  a  process  of 
weeding  out  or  of  selection  should  be  inaugurated  whereby  those 
seeming  to  lack  the  qualification®  necessary  for  success  should  be 
discouraged  from  continuing  the  course.  Dr  Musser,  in  his  mas- 
terly address  on  the  "  Aspects  of  Medical  Education  "  says,  in  this 
connection : 

After  entering  the  medical  school  with,  it  is  presumed,  the 
proper  educational  attainments,  his  career  the  first  year  should 
be  closely  watched.  That  school  has  too  many  students  if  it  does 
not  have  enough  instructors  in  the  first  year  to  be  able  to  judge 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  character  and  moral 
stability  of  the  men.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  prudish  sense 
or  with  too  critical  a  scrutiny  of  habits  which  are  the  overflow  of 
the  animal  spirits  or  the  expiring  exuberance  of  the  boy  appix)ach- 
ing  manhood.  This  can  be  said  that  a  student  who  does  not  play 
fair  in  his  exercises,  who  cheats  in  one  demonstration  or  evades 
another,  who  does  not  show  manliness,  frankness  and  truthfulness 
in  his  first  year  duties,  will  not  be  a  good  diagnostician.  lie  will 
cheat  himself,  he  will  cheat  his  patient.  The  teachers  of  the  first 
year,  or  at  least  the  second,  should  know  this  and  block  the 
student  there  and  then.  It  would  be  a  kindness.  Let  us  then 
agitate  whether  we  should  not  have  a  certificate  of  manliness,  a 
certificate  of  health  as  well  as  a  certificate  of  mental  proficiency, 
before  we  admit  students  to  our  medical  schools  or  permit  them 
to  go  beyond  the  first  year.  Let  us  not  be  decoys,  alluring  them 
on  to  later  destruction,  but  rather  be  guardians,  wrapping  the 
strong  arm  of  experience  about  them  to  lead  them  to  the  fitting 
pathway. 

The  action  taken  last  summer  by  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  in  requiring  for  admission  a  diploma  awarded 
after  four  full  years  in  a  high  school,  will  do  much  toward  elimi- 
nating a  large  percentage  of  those  unfit  to  undertake  the  study 
of  medicine.  If  this  action  were  subscribed  to  by  all  the  medical 
colleges  of  the  country-,  now  having  lower  entrance  I'equirements, 
nothing  niiore  could  be  desired  for  the  present.  The  medical  pro- 
fession would  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  itself.  Surely 
no  greater  stride  has  ever  been  taken  in  the  histoid  of  medical 
education.  Unfortunately,  however,  of  the  124  medical  colleges 
in  this  country,  but  68  are  members  of  the  association  and  have 
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subscribed  to  this  action,  and  there  still  remain  more  than  70 
regular  colleges  which  are  unwilling  to  join  the  ranks.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  these  will  be  forced  into  line  or  out 
of  existence  by  the  extension  to  all  the  states  of  the  Union  of  the 
high  license  laws  that  have  been  enacted  up  to  the  present  time  in 
but  a  limited  number. 

The  old  threadlbare  argument  which  has  been  used  so  effectively 
before  legislative  bodies  that  these  additional  educational  require- 
ments would  work .  a  hardship  -to  the  boy  of  limited  means  no 
longer  can  be  maintained.  A  high  school  ed>ucation  is  within 
the  means  of  every  boy  of  the  country,  and  the  facilities  for  in- 
struction are  increasing  with  amazing  rapidity.  In  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  .Education  for  1902  I  find  that  during  the 
past  30  years,  while  there  has  been  but  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
attendance  ^t  private  schools  and  academies,; none  really  in  pro- 
I>ortion  to  the  increase  in  populatioui,  that,  whereas  in  1876  there 
were  but  22,982  pupils  in  ^ public  high  schools,  in  1902  therei  was 
provision  for  550,611  pupils,  an  increase  of  from  50}^  to  67^4^^  of 
the  population.  ^ 

If,  viewing  the  question  from  a  comprehensive  point  of  view, 
considering  the  interests  of  the  profession  at, large,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  public,  you  asked  me  whether  I  should  be  willing  to- 
day to  accept  the  high  school  diploma  as  the  minimum  require- 
ment for  admission  to  all  medical  schools,  I  should  answer  posi- 
tively yes.  But^  if  you  ask  me  whether  we  should  rest  conteiit 
with  this  and  make  no  provision  for  the  morrow,  I  should  feel 
bound  to  answer  emphatically  no! 

Raising  the  standard  of  the  requirements  for  admission 
throughout  the  country  today  on  the  basis  of  a  high  school  di- 
ploma will  reduce  the  number  of  matriculates,  perhai)S  50j^  at 
first,  but  soou  there  will  be  a  reaction.  It  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  every  school  in.  the  country,  tha/t,  while  the  immediate 
effect  of  additional  requirements,  whether  of  time,  scholarship  or 
money,  was  pronounced,  the  effect  was  not  lasting.  This  was 
true  when  the  course  was  lengthened  from  two  to  three,  and  then 
to  four  years  respectively,  and  from  five  to  eight  and  a  half  or 
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nine  months,  when  the  admission  requirements  and  the  tuition 
fees  were  raised,  and  when  studlents  were  not  given  credit  in  time 
for  courses  taken  in  nonprofessional  colleges.  Within  a  few 
years,  providing  the  reputation  of  the  school  is  maintained,  the 
number  of  matriculates  will  be  as  large  as  ever. 

I  have  always  felt  that  there  was  an  apprehension  in  the  minds 
of  many  that  the  more  heavily  endiowed  instituitions,  and'  specially 
those  affiliated  with  universities,  would  have  eventually  somewihat 
of  a  monopoly  in  the  education  of  medical  students.  One  has 
but  to  consider  for  a  moment,  to  realize  how  groundless  these 
fears  must  be.  However  possible  this  might  be  in  purely  techni- 
cal and  scientific  schools,  it  can  never  'be  possible  of  medical 
schools — providing  the  latter  apply  the  most  approved  methods 
of  teaching  clinical  branches  of  medicine.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  present  elaborate  methods  of  teaching  the  fundamental  sub- 
jects require  a  very  much  larger  corps  of  teachers,  it  is  abeolntely 
impossible  to  teach  the  clinical  branches  as  they  should  be  taught 
to  an  unlimited'  number  of  students.  With  a  hospital  having  a 
capacity  of  300  beds,  an  integral  part  of  our  medical  dex>artment, 
apart  from  the  exceptional  opportunities  offered  by  the  municipal 
hospital  with  a  thousand  beds  on  the  adjoining  property  (not  to 
speak  of  other  extra-mural  privileges),  I  should  consider  a  fourth 
year  class  in  our  medical  school  of  more  than  150  as  unwieldy, 
and  should  not  feel  that  the  members  of  the  class  had  sufficient 
opportunities  for  the  actual  ward  work  and  x)ersonal  observation, 
which  have  become  such  an  indispensable  and  invaluable  feature 
of  their  clinical  course.  For  this  reason  there  can  never  be  a  mo- 
nopoly in  medical  education,  for  just  so  far  as  the  matriculates 
exceed  the  number  which  can  be  handled  properly,  just  so  far  will 
the  course  in  that  institution  fall  below  its  standard'  of  excel- 
lence, and  just  so  soon  will  the  institution  lose  the  reputation  to 
which  it  previously  may  have  been  entitled. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the  advantages  to  the  in- 
dividual himself  as  well  as  to  the  public,  lay  and  medical,  of  a 
broader  foundation  in  general  culture.  AH  of  us  envy  those  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  a  four  yeaT  course  iu  the  liberal  arts, 
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buit  few,  if  any,  would  be  willing  to  insist  on  it.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  value  of  a  liberal  education  not  so  much  as  means  of 
training  the  mind,  but  becaujse  of  its  refining  and'  broadening  in- 
fluence, because  it  implamts  in  the  mind  of  the  prospective  physi- 
cian tastes,  whether  for  the  classics  or  for  history,  for  art  or  for 
literature,  which  may  be  so  cultivated  and  nurtured  that  they  will 
be  to  the  possessor,  as  well  as  to  those  with  whom  he  may  asso- 
ciate throughout  his  life,  a  means  of  recrea/tion  and  distraction, 
a  means  of  getting  him  out  of  that  rut  of  narpow-mindedness  into 
which  so  many  of  our  profession  fall  and  trudge  along  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  In  this  connection  the  question  aiose  in  my  mind  as 
to  whether  a  connbined  course  in  medicine  and  liberal  arts  would 
be  feasible.  In  the  case  of  those  institutions  requiring  two  years 
of  what  is  now  called  the  combined  college  and  professional 
course,  would  it  not  be  possible  and  advantageous  so  to  arrange 
their  curriculum  that  the  subjects  of  the  two  years  in  the  college 
and  the  first  two  years  in  the  medical  schools  would  be  distributed 
more  or  less  equally  over  their  combined  four  years.  It  seems  to 
me  that  such  a  course,  if  feasible,  would  guard  against  the  ten- 
dency toward  narrow-mindedness  which  is  the  great  evil  of  the 
concentration  method  of  instruction.  Having  completed'  these 
four  years  of  study  partly  technical,  partly  liberal,  with  the  bene- 
fits which  would  be  derived  from  associafting  with  the  students 
and  from  conforming  to  the  methods  of  other  departments,  the 
medical  student  for  the  remaining  two  years  would  confine  his 
attention  wholly  to  the  study. of  the  purely  medical  subjects. 

In  speaking  of  the  distinction  between  the  college  and  the  pi-o- 
fessional  course.  President  Hadley  has  well  said : 

The  distinction  is  not  in  the  things  taught  but  in  the  ethical 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  learned.  The  college  student  pur- 
sues his  investigation  amid  a  set  of  associations  which  bring  him 
into  contact  with  nonprofessional  life  on  as  many  sides  as  possi- 
ble. The  student  in  the  professional  school,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  an  atmosphere  which  relieves  these  outside  influences  to 
a  minimum  and  encourages  him  to  narrow  his  efforts  on  the 
work  immediately  at  hand.  The  college  course  gives  a  man 
breadth  of  sympathy;  but  with  all  except  the  best  men  this 
breadth  is  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of  intensity  of  application. 
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The  professional  course  secures  the  intensity  but  with  a  corre- 
sponding danger  of  sacrifice  of  breadth.  .  .  The  sooner  a 
man's  brain  begins  to  turn  to  his  life  work  the  better,  but  the 
later  a  man's  horizon  tends  to  be  narrowed  to  the  sphere  of  his 
life  work,  the  better  also. 

I  came  here  today  to  enter  a  plea  for  more  advanced  require- 
ments than  one  can  acquire  in  the  present  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  schools,  not  only  because  of  the  advantages  that  are 
to  be  derived  from  a  more  liberal  education,  but  more  specially 
because  additional  training  of  the  student's  mind  is  absolutely 
necessary-  to  enable  him  to  understand  and  to  digest  the  sub- 
jects in  which  he  is  to  receive  instruction. 

If  the  standards  for  admission  to  medical  schools  are  to  be 
raised,  what  additional  training  should  be  required?  In  answer- 
ing this  question,  I  will  not  attempt  to  standardize  the  require- 
ments in  units  of  high  school  or  college  years.  This  will  be  possi- 
ble only  when  there  is  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  various  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country.  -  One  college  degree  differs  from 
another  as  much  as  one  high  school  diploma  from  another.  It 
would  be  futile,  therefore,  not  to  say  inaccurate,  to  recommend 
a  requirement  of  one  or  two  college  years  of  preparation,  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  rating  of  the  institution.  It 
may  be  that  in  some  states  or  in  some  institutions  the  requisite 
instruction  may  be  obtained  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  a 
college  course,  while  in  another  it  may  require  two  years.  And 
again,  while  it  may  be  impossible  at  the  present  time  for  the 
student  of  the  high  school  to  meet  the  specific  requirements,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  the  curriculum  of  those  institutions 
may  be  expanded  and  developed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable 
the  student  to  obtain  the  necessary  instruction  without  entering 
college.  For  these  reasons,  I  believe  it  unwise  to  specify  in  terms 
of  years  the  requirements  that  should  be  adopted. 

The  subjects  of  which  the  prospective  medical  student  should 
have  knowledge  over  and  above  those  that  are  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools  may  be  said  to  be  those 
partly  bearing  on  or  partly  fundamental  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine.    It  is  necessary  for  iiio  only  to  mention  these  subjects,  as 
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the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  them  are  fully 
appreciated. 

Those  fundamental  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

Group  1  Physics  and  chemistry.  As  to  the  latter,  the  student 
should  have  received  his  instruction  in  inorganic  chemistry  before 
entering  the  medical  school.  The  development  of  physiologic 
chemistry  has  been  such  that  twice  as  many  hours  should  be 
devoted  to  it  at  the  present  time  as  seemed  necessary  a  few  years 
ago.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable if  one  would  hope  to  keep  abreast  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  bacteriology  or  pathology.  Inasmuch  as  the  med- 
ical curriculum  is  already  crowded,  and  for  obvious  reasons 
should  not  be  lengthened,  the  knowledge  of  inorganic  chemisti'y 
should  be  acquired  before  entering  a  medical  school. 

Group  2  Those  affording  a  broader  foundation,  including  sub- 
jects closely  allied  to  medicine,  e.g.  studies  in  biology,  zoology, 
botany,  comparative  anatomy,  etc. 

Group  3  A  reading  knowledge  of  German,  and  i)erhaps  one 
other  foreign  language,  either  Italian  or  French. 

One  realizes  at  once  that,  to  meet  these  additional  ivquire- 
ments,  at  least  one,  but  not  more  than  two  years,  must  be  added 
to  the  period  of  preliminary  education,  and  these,  for  the  present 
at  least,  must  be  spent  in*  college,  though,  as  I  previously  said, 
a  few  years  hence  the  secondary  sch(x>ls  may  expand  their  courses 
to  meet,  as  does  the  German  gymnasium,  this  requirement. 

How  are  we  to  judge  of  a  man's  fitness  or  j)rei)areduess  to 
study  medicine  according  to  the  standards  which  we  have  ad- 
vocated? The  fairest  way,  and  the  one  which  does  away  with 
many  complications  involved  in  admission  by  di|)lomn,  is  an 
entrance  examination.  I^et  the  Board  of  licjrcnts  of  the  State 
and  the  corresponding  authorities  in  other  states  hold  entrance 
examinations  for  admission  to  all  the  medical  schools  in  their 
respective  states.  Relieve  the  individual  schools  entirely  of  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  dc^termining  tliis  quest  ion,  and 
place  such  authority  where  it  ought  to  be  today,  in  the  hands 
of   the   boards   presiding   over    higher   education.      No   cjnestion 
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would  arise  then  as  to  whether  the  individual  had  a  high  school 
diploma,  or  as  to  whether  he  had  been  able  to  acquire  the  proper 
education  in  one  or  in  two  years  of  college  work,  or  whether  with 
private  tutoring  or  home  study  he  had  been  able  to  shorten  the 
period  of  preparation  by  a  year,  or  had  been  able  to  carry  on 
some  self-supporting  work  while  preparing  himself.  Say  to  him 
ae  the  Bar  Association  of  Pennsylvania  says  to  those  who  hope 
eventually  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  take  the  examinations  which 
we  prescribe  and  in  that  way  declare  your  eligibility  for  ad- 
mission to  the  ranks  of  your  profession. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1  The  adoption  of  the  high  school  diploma  as  a  minimum  re- 
quirement by  all  medical  colleges  is  in  itself  a  distinct  advance. 

2  Such  a  regulation  would  if  enforced  reduce  the  ranks  of  a 
much  overcrowded  profession,  but,  what  is  still  more  important, 
eliminate  from  our  medical  schools  those  who  will  be  a  discredit 
to  the  profession  and  who  will  fail  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 

3  The  effect  on  the  number  of  matriculates  would  only  be 
temporary. 

4  For  a  proper  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  medical 
sciences  as  expounded  today,  more  than  a  secondare'  school  edu- 
cajtion  is  required. 

5  The  value  of  a  liberal  education  leading  to  bachelor's  degree 
is  fully  appreciated  and  considered  desirable,  but  such  preparation 
is  not  necessarily  the  ideal  i)rei)aralion  for  the  study  of  medicine. 

6  The  ideal  course  implies  one  which  leads  up  to  and  is  essen- 
tially preparatory  Vo  the  study  of  medicine. 

7  The  value  of  associating  classical  with  medical  studies  for  the 
first  four  of  a  six  years'  course,  as  encouraging  greater  breadth 
of  sympathy  and  interest  without  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  intensity 
of  application,  is  deemed  worthy  of  consideration. 

8  The  i)reparedness  of  the  student  should  l)e  determined  by  his 
ability  to  pass  entrance  examinations  conducted  by  boards  un- 
affiliated with  medical  schools. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Regents:  A  great  responsibility 
rests  on  your  shoulders.  The  State  of  New  York  under  your  able 
and  active  leaderehip  has  ever  been  in  tlie  forefront  in  the  advoca- 
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tion  of  higher  education.  The  country  owes  you  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  your  accomplishments  in  the  past,  and  throughout  this 
land  the  eyes  of  educators  look  to  you,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
"  to  set  the  pace."  The  facilities  offered  by  the  medical  schools 
in  this  State  as  compared  with  many  others  are  much  to  be  envied. 
The  authority  vested  in  the  Board  of  Regents  is  unique.  Will  you 
not  take  advantage  of  these  great  opportunities,  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  higher  education  consider  the  advisability  of  raising 
gradually  to  be  sure,  but  in  the  near  future,  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  admission  to  medical  schools? 

Pres.  Boothe  C.  Davis — I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  discus- 
sion this  afternoon  on  this  subject.  I  know  that  certain  medical 
colleges  are  asking  the  independent  colleges  to  consider  at  the 
present  time  the  question  that  has  been  submitted  by  President 
Rhees  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  whether  the  college  will  be 
willing  to  accept  certain  studies  in  the  medical  college  course  for 
the  senior  year's  work  in  the  independent  colleges. 

It  is  a  matter  which  I  have  thought  much  on  and  have  under 
consideration.  I  think  I  have  nothing  new  to  offer  but  am  exceed- 
ingly interested  in  the  discussion  which  has  been  brought  out,  par- 
ticularly concerning  the  liberal  spirit  which  is  shown  by  inde- 
pendent colleges  and  medical  schools  in  this  argument.  I  do 
believe  there  is  a  ground  of  harmony  and  unity  which  we  can 
reach  and  which  will  accommodate  our  constituents,  and  by  this 
friendly  feeling  and  cooperation  the  right  tvill  be  discovered  and 
maintained. 

Sec.  Egbert  LeFevre — The  question  of  combined  baccalaureate 
and  medical  courses  is  one  of  great  interest  to  both  the  under- 
graduate colleges  and  the  medical  scthools,  and  it  has  been  a 
subject  of  study  on  my  part  as  one  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

Universities  with  medical  departments  are  able  to  give  the 
baccalaureate  degree  and  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  seven  years  by 
allowing  the  student  to  take  the  first  year  of  the  medical  course 
in  his  senior  vear  as  an  elective. 
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In  the  New  York  University  this  plan  is  allowed  if  the  student^ 
during  his  undergraduate  years,  has  taken  the  chemico-biologie 
course.  In  his  senior  year  he  may  elect  in  the  medical  school  the 
first  year  professional  studies,  but  is  obliged  to  elect  in  addition 
a  definite  course  in  the  undergraduate  school.  This  double  course 
is  i)Ossible  because  the  medical  school  accepts  the  work  the  student 
has  already  done  in  chemistry  and  physics  as  equivalent  to  the 
hours  given  to  these  subjects  in  the  first  year  of  the  medical  curri- 
culum. This  arrangement  does  not  remove  the  student  during  his 
senior  year  entirely  from  the  undergraduate  course  and  his  college 
affiliations,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  allows  him  to  obtain  the 
combined  degrees  in  seven  years. 

Students  attending  independent  schools  can  not  avail  them- 
selves of  this  shortening  of  the  course  unless  they  withdraw  at  the 
end  of  the  junior  year  and  enter  the  medical  college  and  so  lose 
their  baccalaureate  degree,  or  they  enter  the  senior  class  of  one  of 
the  universities  having  a  medical  department  and  then  take  the 
medical  course  as  an  elective. 

The  first  method  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  student,  the  second  is 
an  injustice  to  the  independent  colleges. 

I  feel  that  the  independent  colleges  should  be  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  universities,  and  that  their  students  should  not  be  dis- 
criminated against,  or  tempted  to  leave  before  finishing  their 
undergraduate  course. 

In  considering  the  question  of  combined  baccalaureate  and 
medical  courses,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  there  is  no  intention 
of  allowing  any  time  credit  in  the  medical  course  to  students 
because  they  have  a  baccalaureate  degree.  There  is  some  mis- 
understanding on  this  point,  as  one  of  the  papers  just  read  shows. 
In  order  that  a  student  be  granted  credit  on  his  baccalaureate 
degree,  it  is  imperative  that  certain  specified  subjects  be  included 
in  his  baccalaureate  work. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  hours 
hBB  been  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  comparative  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, histology,  embrj^ology,  chemistry,  and  physics  is  sufficient 
to  allow  the  student  to  be  admitted  to  second  year  of  the  medical 
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school.  In  most  of  the  undergraduate  colleges  the  biologic 
courses  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  they  are  not  taught 
thoroughly  enough.  In  order  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  medi- 
cal course,  they  should  be  taught  with  this  end  in  view.  This 
does  not  demand  that  they  be  taught  as  technic^nl  subjects;  they 
can  be  taught  from  the  stand|>oint  of  pure  sciences. 

Two  years  ago,  when  this  subject  was  under  discussion  at  the 
convocation,  objections  were  raised  by  the  i)resident  of  Vassar 
College  to  the  proposition  to  use  a  very  considerable  i)ortion  of 
the  time  now  devoted  to  liberal  education  for  nothing  less  than 
technical  education.  The  statement  was  made  that  the  chemistry, 
ph3sic8,  and  biology  were  considered  in  the  bacc^qlaui-eate  course 
as  culture  subjects  and  were  taught  as  such.  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  any  less  culture  subjects,  if  they  are  taught 
in  a  more  thorough  manner  and  for  a  definite  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  or  desirable 
for  the  colleges  to  duplicate  the  first  year  of  the  medical  curricu- 
lum in  the  baccalaureate  course.  President  Rhec«  has  ali-eady 
[pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties  from  the  college  point  of  view. 

The  subject  of  anatomy  has  been  one  over  which  there  has  been 
the  most  contention,  and  at  the  previous  convo:  ation,  the  attitude 
of  the  representatives  of  the  medical  colleges  was  that  no  credit 
could  be  given  for  the  baccalaureate  course  unless  it  included 
anatomy  equivalent  to  that  of  the  first  year  of  the  medical 
curriculum. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  colleges  should  l)e  compelled  to  teach 
practical  anatomy.  Even  if  their  facilities  allowed  it,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  could  be  advantage<iusly  taught  there  from  a  medi- 
cal point  of  vie\V;  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  if  a  comprehensive 
course  in  comimrative  anatomy,  including  dissection  of  the  mam- 
mals, is  given,  the  students  would  be  prepared  to  complete  during 
their  second  year  the  practical  anatomy  of  both  the  first  and 
scHond  years. 

Observations  of  the  work  done  by  students  who  have  entered 
the  Univei-sity  and  Bellevue  lTosi)ital  .Medical  College  after  hav- 
ing taken  such  a  course  in  comjiarative  anatomy,  show  that  they 
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have  the  technic  of  dissection  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
appearance  of  different  tissues,  and  during  the  first  year  they 
frequently  elect  to  do  double  the  work  in  dissection  that  is  re- 
quired. The  gold  medal,  given  for  the  best  examination  in  both 
practical  and  theoretic  anatomy,  almost  invariably  is  taken  by 
students  who  have  had  such  a  course  in  comparative  anatomy  in 
the  undergraduate  college. 

Histology  and  histologic  technic  offer  no  difficulty.  It  is 
very  easy  to  obtain  human  tissues  for  demonstration  purposes 
and  for  comparison  with  the  tissues  of  the  lower  animals.  The 
use  of  human  material  in  such  a  course  does  not  have  the  same 
objections  as  human  dissection.  We  have  examined  a  number  of 
men  who  have  entered  the  medical  college  with  credentials  for 
a  course  in  histology  and  histologic  technic  from  an  under- 
graduate college,  and  who  desired  credit  for  the  work  done  in 
these  subjects.  We  found  that  their  course  was  satisfactory  in 
every  respect,  and  that  their  general  knowledge  of  histology  was 
much  more  extended  than  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  obtain 
in  the  ordinary*  course  of  histology  as  given  in  the  first  year  of  a 
medical  curriculum. 

Bacteriology  of  the  first  year  of  the  medical  course  can  be 
taught  without  the  use  of  pathogenic  mici'o-organisms. 

Physiology,  as  taught  in  the  undergraduate  colleges,  must  he 
elementary  and  comparative,  and  the  student  would  have  to  do 
some  extra  work  in  this  branrh  during  his  second  year. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  the  other  subjects,  as  it 
is  conceded  tliat  the  courses  in  chemistry  and  physics  and  embry- 
ology in  the  undergraduate  colleges  are  more  than  equivalent  to 
those  of  the  medical  schools. 

I  thoroughly  believe  there  is  a  basis  on  which  it  is  possible  to 
admit  the  students  who  have  taken  the  medical  preparatory  course 
in  the  undergraduate  college  to  the  second  year  of  the  medical 
schools  without  in  any  degree  lowering  the  standard  of  the  medi- 
cal education  or  introducing  into  the  baccalaureate  course  sub- 
jects that  have  no  right  theiv.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  medical 
preliminary  course*  will  be  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  the  first 
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year  in  the  medical  school,  but  the  student  can  be  admitted  to 
second  year  with  a  technical  condition  in  practical  human 
anatomy.  The  extra  work  demanded  in  the  second  year  course  can 
be  very  easily  done  by  such  a  student.  The  preliminary  medical 
course  hajs  embraced  some  of  the  subjects  that  are  included  in  the 
second  year  medical  course.  The  training  in  methods  of  study 
and  the  greater  breadth  of  medical  knowledge  allows  of  more 
rapid  work  in  all  the  branches,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  the  student  is  as  competent  to  pass  the  final  examinations 
as  is  the  high  school  student  who  has  been  two  years  in  the  medi- 
cal school. 

I  believe  two  things  are  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  com- 
bined course.  First,  that  the  Education  Department  of  the  State 
of  New  York  define  what  shall  be  the  prescribed  subjects  taught 
in  the  preliminary  medical  course.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
extent  of  this  course  shall  be  fixed  by  the  number  of  hours  that 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  given  subjects,  but  the  Department  should 
determine  how  far  the  work  in  the  different  subjects  should  ex- 
tend. It  T\^uld  be  very  advantageous  if  the  Department  could 
issue  a  syllabus  giving  the  extent  of  the  course  in  each  study,  so 
that  theire  may  be  no  misunderstanding  by  the  undergraduate 
college  of  what  is  required,  or  by  the  medical  schools  of  the  na- 
ture of  injsrtruction  given. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  that,  if  certain  changes  were  made 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  in  the  first  year  of  the  medical 
schools,  the  student  who  has  taken  a  pi'eliminary  medical  coui'se 
could  enter  the  second  year  with  the  minimum  amount  of  condi- 
tions. More  time  should  be  given  in  the  first  year  to  the  courses 
in  chemistry,  physics,  histology,  embryology  and  bacteriologic 
technic,  and  in  this  manner  much  would  be  removed  from  the 
second  year. 

The  course  in  physiology'  in  the  first  year  should  be  a  general 
one  and  taught  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  science.  The  definite 
application  of  physiology  to  medicine  could  be  reserved  for  the 
second  ^-ear.     Medical  botany  could  be  included  in  the  first  year 
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course,  while  pharmacology  and  materia  medica  should  be  taught 
exclusively  in  the  second  year  course. 

It  is  best  to  make  only  such  changes  as  are  necessary  in  both  un- 
dergraduate and  the  medical  college  courses;  but  I  see  no  condi- 
tions thai  would  interfere  with  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
combined  baccalaureate  and  medical  courses. 

One  of  the  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  convocation  was 
whether  courses  given  outside  the  State  should  be  registered  by 
the  Regents.  I  think  that  the  same  rules  should  apply  to  these 
courses  as  are  now  enforced  for  the  granting  of  the  Medical  Stu- 
dent Certificate.  Institutions  are  registered  where  a  definite 
course  has  been  given  of  which  the  Education  Department  has 
full  knowledge.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  student  presents 
credentials  from  a  college  or  high  school  that  is  not  registered, 
credit  is  given  for  the  time  given  to  the  studies  of  the  subjects 
certified  to,  but  the  student  is  compelled  to  pass  an  examination 
to  show  that  he  has  the  necessary  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 

Examinations  in  the  subjects  of  the  preliminary  medical 
course  could  be  very  easily  arranged,  and  each  case  passed 
on  individually. 

Begent  Vander  Veer — I  should  like  to  say  just  a  word  in  closing 
the  discussion.  I  feel  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  Dr 
Charles  H.  Frazier  for  his  ver}-  excellent  paper  on  thid  subject. 
It  shows  careful  study  on  his  part,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  of  great 
service  to  us  in  reaching  and  solving  the  question  as  now 
presented. 

In  the  very  valuable  and  instructive  discussion  given  us  by 
President  Rhees  we  have  much  for  which. to  be  thankful.  It  is 
a  most  brilliant  presentation  of  the  question;  and  I  also  feel  to 
say  the  same  in  regard  to  Dr  LeFevre^s  remarks. 

I  wish  to  present  some  tables  compiled  by  Dean  Kober  of  the 
Georgetown  University,  in  reference  to  more  uniform  methods  of 
instruction  to  medical  students,  which  give  evidence  of  careful 
study.  I  believe  these  tables  will  be  of  great  value  to  us  as  we 
study  this  problem  more  carefully. 
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SUGGESTED  CHANGES  REGARDING  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  VETERINARY  STATUTE 

BY    PRES.    JAMES   LAW^   VETERINARY    COUNCIL    [NOT   PRESENT   AT  PRO- 
CEEDINGS] 

First,  in  making  out  a  new  calendar  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
dates  for  examinations  for  license  of  veterinarians  in  June  shall 
not  conflict  with  the  commencement  of  Cornell  University.  Can- 
didates for  examination  in  this  month  are  almost  exclusively 
students  of  this  college,  and  they  feel  it  a  great  hardship  that 
they  can  not  be  present  with  other  students  to  receive  their 
diplomas.  As  this  June  examination  is  almost  exclusively  for 
students  of  the  New  York  .State  Veterinary  College,  and  a  slight 
change  of  d<ate  could  work  no  possible  harm  to  any  one  else,  it 
could  easily  be  arranged  so  that  it  would  not  coincide  with  the 
commencement  at  Cornell.  Commencement  is  always  on  the 
Thursday  nearest  to  the  20th  of  June;  it  may  therefore  be  any 
day  from  the  18th  to  the  23d.  And,  if  the  examinations  for  license 
keep  clear  of  these  days,  there  can  be  no  conflict.  As  the  pub- 
lished dates  for  the  license  examinations  end  with  1905,  it  seems 
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specially  appropriate  now  to  call  for  a  change  which  will  obviate 
the  present  conflict. 

Second,  there  is  another  change  that  would  prove  a  gneat  boon 
to  the  student,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  see,  would  entail  no  incr^ise 
of  work  on  the  Regents.  Let  the  students  who  have  had  two  years 
of  college  work  get  an  opportunity  to  pass  the  subjects  of  chemis- 
try, anatomy  and  physiology,  leaving  the  more  advanced  subjects 
to  be  passed  after  the  compMion  of  the  third  year  of  college  work. 
This  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  medical  and  dental 
degrees,  and  it  seems  unreasonable  to  deny  the  privilege  to  the 
veterinary  candidates.  As  it  now  stands,  it  demands  an  unneces- 
sary mental  strain  to  keep  primed  and  fresh  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects at  once,  and  probably  in  some  cases  interferes  with  that 
achievement  in  the  later  and  more  advanced  subjects,  which  is 
desirable. 

Third,  the  time  is  ripe  for  one  more  change.  The  law  regulating 
veterinary  practice  in  New  York  .[Laws  of  1895,  ch.  860]  pre- 
scribes for  admission  to  the  veterinary  course  that  the  candidate 
shall  have  "  completed  an  academic  course  in  a  registered  academy 
or  high  school."  To  make  the  transition  easier,  the  veterinary 
student  certificate  has  been  granted  on  presentation  of  24  aca- 
demic counts ;  but  the  rule  expires  with  the  present  year,  and,  as 
the  relief  has  been  allowed  for  10  years  from  the  date  of  the  law,  I 
submit  that  the  full  requirement  of  the  law  (48  academic  countsr) 
should  be  exacted  in  1905.  The  object  of  the  concession  has  been 
attained,  the  candidates  for  admission  with  48  counts  are  amply 
sufficient  to  tax  all  our  facilities,  and,  if  the  old  rule  of  admission 
on  24  counts  should  hold,  we  must  either  lower  our  standard 
(making  out  course  less  thorough)  or  we  must  secure  from  the 
Legislature  an  increased  appropriation  to  take  care  of  the  largely 
increasing  classes.  With  the  uncertainty  of  a  legislative  appro^ 
priation  there  is  the  alternative  of  a  serious  lowering  of  our 
standard;  and  this  danger  would  be  obviated  certainly  and  right- 
fully, by  declining  to  give  the  veterinary  student  certificate  longer 
than  this  year  on  the  basis  of  24  academic  counts.  The  University 
will  in  any  case  require  48  academic  counts  from  any  candidate 
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for  admission  later  than  1904 ;  and,  if  the  Regents  will  also  allow 
the  law  to  exact  its  full  requirement  in  1905,  it  will  maintain  a 
full  harmony  of  action  on  the  part  of  both  bodies  and  incidentally 
raise  the  general  standard  of  veterinary  practice. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  NURSES 

BY  PEES.  SOPHIA  F.  PALMER,  STATE  BOARD  OB^  NURSE  EXAMINERS 

When  I  tell  you  that  I  did  not  know  in  what  way  I  was  to  be 
called  on  to  take  part  in  this  discussion  till  after  the  session  this 
morning,  I  am  sure  you  will  8ymi>athize  with  me  in  my  embarrass- 
ment. The  subject  of  the  education  of  nurses  is  one  which  is 
worthy  of  a  very  carefully  prepared  paper,  but  I  come  before  you 
with  practically  no  preparation  and  can  give  you  only  a  few  words 
from  my  own  experience. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  training  schools  were  first  established 
in  this  country,  they  began  one  by  one,  as  you  know,  each  school 
a  law  unto  itself  in  regard  to  what  it  should  teach  its  pupils. 
There  has  been  till  the  spring  of  1903,  very  little  change  in  this 
method  of  training.  A  nurse  entered  a  training  school,  served  her 
term  of  probation,  was  accepted  and  signed  a  contract  agreeing  to 
remain  in  that  sch«ool  for  two  or  three  years  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  school.  The  school  had 
a  printed  curriculum,  but  it  really  gave  to  the  pupil  in  training 
•just  as  much  of  that  curriculum,  or  just  as  much  of  a  nursing 
education  as  it  chose  to  give.  There  were  no  minimum  require- 
ments by  the  State  or  any  educational  body,  and  the  amount  of 
education  that  the  nurse  received  depended  entii*ely  on  the  facili- 
ties of  the  school  and  the  conscience  of  its  management. 

Some  schools  gave  a  splendid  training  and  stand  today  a  way 
beyond  the  requirements  that  can  be  exacted  by  any  educational 
body  for  many  years.  Others  have  used  their  training  schools,  as 
we  say  in  the  profession,  for  commercial  purposes  and  have  given 
very  little  of  nursing  education  in  return  for  the  hard  work  and 
the  time  which  the  women  spend  in  service  in  the  hospital.  Now, 
as  the  outcome  of  this  condition  of  things,  extending  over  a  period 
of  30  years,  there  gradually  gi'ew  up  a  very  unsatisfactory  state 
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of  affairs  in  nursing.  Everybody,  I  may  say,  was  dissatisfied. 
Schools  were  dissatisfied  with  tlieir  results,  the  public  was  dis- 
satisfied with  tlie  services  of  women  employed,  nurses  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  criticisms  that  were  being  showered  on  them, 
and  the  medical  profession  was  dissatisfied,  and  finally  it  seemed 
to  be  forced  on  the  nursing  profession,  if  I  may  speak  of  nursing 
in  that  way,  that  the  remedy,  if  there  was  one,  must  come  from 
within  its  own  body,  and  as  a  result  came  this  movement  for  regis- 
tration. 

It  is  practically  in  its  aims  the  same  movement,  the  same  idea 
as  that  of  medical  registration.  The  movement  began  in  this 
country  in  New  York  State.  North  Carolina  succeeded  in  passing 
its  bill  before  the  nurses  of  New  York,  but  the  requirements  are 
not  as  good.  The  nurses  of  New  York  State  have  the  advantage 
of  tlie  established  working  of  the  University,  which  made  it  possi- 
ble for  nurses  to  become  simj)ly  one  more  spoke  in  the  wheels  of 
i*egisiration  under  the  Regents. 

After  the  passage  of  the  nurses'  bill  in  the  spring  of  1903,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  board  of  examiners,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  one,  the  Kegcnta  called  on  the  board  of  examiners  to 
re(*ommend  to  thein  requirements  for  the  registration  of  the  train- 
ing school  according  to  the  condition  of  the  bill.  The  board  of 
examiners  found  in  studying  the  cmriculums  of  a  large  number  of 
schools  all  over  the  country  that  there  was  absolutely  no  uni- 
formity on  which  to  base  a  standard.  Every  school,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning,  was  a  law  unto  itself.  Some  taught 
much,  some  taught  little  either  of  theory  or  practice;  and,  that 
hospitals  with  which  the  schools  were  connected  should  not  be 
unduly  inconvenienced  in  the  l>egiiining,  the  requirements  recom- 
mended by  the  examiners  winv  bnsod  on  a  very  low  standard  in 
comparison  with  the  standards  of  education  which  are  now  estab- 
lished in  such  schools  as  the  Johns  Hopkins  of  ]>altimore,  the  New 
Y'ork  and  Presbyteriini  of  New  York  city,  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral of  Boston  and  others  of  this  class. 

Requirements  for  Uw  registration  of  schools  in  New  York  State 
are  very  low;  indeed,  they  are  almost  humiliatingly  low;  but  it 
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seoiued  to  be  necessary  to  begin  on  such  a  low  basis  that  the 
smaller  schools  and  more  particularly  the  hospitals  with  which 
they  were  connected  should  not  be  embarrassed.  The  require- 
ments for  the  registration  of  the  schools  which  are  condensed  in 
this  circular  are  vei'y  brief.  Perhaps  I  can  not  do  better  than  go 
over  them. 

"  The  training  school  for  nurses  must  be  incorporated." 

All  training  schools  registered  by  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  shall  require  of  pupils  applying  for  ad- 
mission a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  grammar  school  or  its 
equivalent,  preference  being  given  to  applicants  who  have  had  one 
year  or  more  in  a  high  school  and  to  those  who  have  taken  a  full 
coarse  in  domestic  science  in  a  recognized  technical  school. 

The  suggestion  for  the  recognition  of  domestic  science  training 
is  made  because  nursing  is  developing  very  much  on  these  lines. 
A  few  of  the  most  advanced  schools  employ  instructors  who  are 
graduates  of  such  technical  schools  as  "'  Pratt "  and  "  Drexel," 
and  the  pupils  are  thoix)ughly  grounded  in  these  branches,  the 
facilities  for  such  instruction  being  provided  in  the  nurses  build- 
ing. During  the  six  months'  preliminary  training  established  in 
these  schools  before  the  pupil  is  placed  at  the  bedside  of  the* 
patient,  the  purely  theoretic  and  manual  instruction  is  also  given 
by  a  corps  of  s[)ecially  trained  teachers,  in  such  branches  as  bac- 
teriology, chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology',  bed-making,  bandaging, 
etc.  Not  all  hospitals  can  afford  tlie  special  facilities  necessary 
for  this  kind  of  instruction;  consequently,  in  their  recommenda- 
tions the  exauiiners  suggested  that  preference  should  be  given  to 
women  who  have  had  a  training  in  domestic  science  schools,  be- 
cause this  gives  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  which  is  recog- 
nized to  be  very  valuable,  and  because  the  technical  schools  are 
introducing  such  courses  for  the  benefit  of  the  nurses.  The  Sim- 
mons College  in  lioston,  I'latt  in  Brooklyn,  Drexel  in  Philadel- 
phia and  other  technical  schools  in  diftcrcut  sections  of  the 
country  have  introduced  courses  for  nurses  that  they  may  have 
some  preparation  along  these  lines. 

Training  schools  for  nurses  registered  by  the  Regents  shall  pro- 
vide both  practical  and  Iheoictical   instruction  in  the  following 
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branches  of  nursing:  (1)  medical  nursing  (including  materia 
medica),  (2)  surgical  nursing,  with  operative  technie  including 
gynecological,  (3)  obstetrical  nursing  (each  pupil  to  have  had  the 
care  of  not  less  than  six  cases),  (4)  nursing  of  sick  children,  (5) 
diet  cooking  for  the  sick  including  (a)  12  lessons  in  cooking  in  a 
good  technical  school,  or  with  a  com|)etent  diet  teacher,  (h)  food 
values,  and  feeding  in  special  cases,  to  be  taught  in  classes  not  by 
lectures,  (6)  a  thorough  course  of  theoretical  instruction  in  con- 
tagious nursing  where  practical  experience  is  impossible. 

Training  schools  for  male  nurses  shall  provide  instruction  in 
genitourinary  branches,  in  place  of  gynecological  and  obstetrical 
nursing. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  to  some  of  the  members  present 
who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  custom  in  some  schools,  that 
sending  nurses  out,  sometimes  during  as  much  as  eight  months 
of  their  period  of  training,  to  earn  money  for  the  hospital,  in  the 
opinion  of  nurses,  deprives  the  pupils  of  a  part  of  their  nursing 
education  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  They  are  taken  away 
from  lectures,  school  work  and  instruction  to  earn  money  for 
the  institution  when  they  should  be  working  under  careful  super- 
vision in  the  hospital. 

The  period  of  instruction  in  the  training  school  shall  be  not 
less  than  two  full  years,  during  which  time  students  shall  not 
be  utilized  to  cai'e  for  patients  outside  of  a  hospital.  Training 
schools  giving  a  three  year  course  and  wishing  to  continue  the 
practice  of  utilizing  their  pupils  to  earn  money  for  the  hospital 
may  send  them  out  to  private  cases  or  for  district  work  among 
the  poor  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months  in  the  third 
year  of  their  course.  But  training  schools  with  a  two  year  course 
wishing  to  continue  the  practice  must  extend  their  course  to  meet 
the  above  requirements. 

My  limit  of  time  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  go  more  into 
the  detail  of  the  lines  of  suggested  development.  I  will  only  say 
in  closing  that  nurses  believe  that  the  faults  of  the  nursing  pro- 
fession are  the  faults  of  education;  that,  with  the  mu(!h  needed 
facilities  for  greater  preliminary  training;  and  more  thorough 
hospital  experience,  we  hope  to  see  many  of  our  defects  corrected; 
and  we  aim  as  the  years  go  on  to  liav(?  such  courses  established 
not  only  in  the  technical  schools  but  in  the  high  schools  and  even 
in  the  colleges,  as  have  been  suggested  for  the  medical  schools; 
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and  that  this  movement  for  registration  under  the  Eegents  is 
only  the  beginning  of  what  we  trust  may  ultimately  lead  to  the 
recognition  of  nursing  as  a  profession  for  women. 

Secondary  education 
THE  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

BY  DEAN  JAMES  E.  RUSSELL^  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

The  title  of  my  paper,  which  by  the  way  was  supplied  by  the 
powers  that  be,  implies  a  belief  that  examinations  are  to  remain 
a  part  of  school  work.  Some  people  say  that  the  school  of  the 
future  will  surely  abandon  this  relic  of  medievalism.  As  well 
talk  of  abandoning  instruction,  because  without  previous  exami- 
nation of  the  extent  and  quality  of  a  pupil's  knowledge  the  teacher 
is  unprepared  either  to  begin  instruction  or  to  direct  its  course. 
Every  recitation  is  an  examination.  The  pupil  tells  what  he 
knows;  the  teacher  observes  the  faults,  corrects  the  errors  and 
leads  the  way  to  new  knowledge.  If  the  teacher  wants  more 
precise  evidence  of  what  the  pupil  can  do  than  is  conveyed  by 
class  recitation,  he  conducts  a  quiz  or  proceeds  to  make  a  written 
test.  The  purpose  always  is  to  help  the  pupil  on  in  the  way  he 
is  going.  Such  examinations,  it  must  be  conceded,  are  indis- 
pensable prerequisites  to  teaching.  When  they  cease  to  exist,  the 
teacher  will  be  out  of  business. 

There  is  another  type  of  examination  in  which  the  teacher  is 
not  directly  concerned,  and  which  exists,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
forwarding  instruction,  but  rather  with  the  object  of  excluding 
the  unworthy  from  some  desirable  privilege,  occupation  or  pro- 
fession. Such  are  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  bar,  for 
the  practice  of  medicine,  for  teachers  certificates,  for  civil  ser- 
vice, for  admission  to  college,  and  the  like.  The  objeit  of  such 
tests,  as  I  have  said,  is  primarily  to  exclude  the  unworthy,  and 
thus  to  protect  the  public.  If  a  candidate  fails  to  measure  up  to 
the  standard  set  by  the  higher  authority,  his  only  resource  is  to 
fit  himself  better  and  try  again.  Incidentally,  therefoi-e,  exami- 
nations given  primarily  for  protection  may  be  very  instructive. 
The  person  who  fails  in  such  a  test  learns  a  lesson  that  he  is 
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not  likely  soon  to  forget.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
examination  for  instruction  aims  i)rimarily  at  the  good  of  the 
individual,  while  the  examination  for  protection  has  in  view 
chielly  tlie  good  of  others. 

In  considering  these  two  types  of  examinations,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  former — tiie  examination  for  instruction — is  at  its  be»t 
when  the  pupil  is  alone  with  the  teacher  or  when  rivalry  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  test.  The  la'tter  type — the  protective  examina- 
tion— necessarily  implies  competition,  there  must  be  some  prize 
or  reward  ahead  sufficient  to  bring  out  more  candidates  than  can 
be  expected  to  win.  It  matters  not  that  in  some  examinations  of 
this  type  all  pass  successfully;  in  such  instances  the  standards 
are  so  well  known  that  those  who  come  up  are  reasonably  confi- 
dent of  winning,  while  those  who  fear  a  failure  remain  away. 
Exclusion  actually  antedates  the  examination,  but  is  nevertheless 
conditioned  by  it.  The  instructive  examination  imposes  no 
jjenalty  for  failure.  The  person  examined  is  encouraged  to  ex- 
pose his  ignorance  with  the  promise  of  further  advancement. 
The  protective  examination,  on  the  contrary,  does  impose  a  pen- 
alty and  inevitably  leads  to  the  concealment  of  ignorance  and 
every  weakness  that  stands  in  the  way  of  success. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  a  discussion  of  the  examina- 
tion for  instruction,  unless  it  be  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
going  about  it  systematically  and  conducting  it  in  its  various 
forms  more  vigorously  and  impartially. 

The  examination  for  protection  is  quite  another  problem,  and 
raises  questions  which  wise  men  hesitate  to  answer.  Take  the 
civil  service,  for  example,  what  guarantee  of  i)ublic  safety  can  be 
found  in  educational  tests  given  to  candidates  for  the  police 
force?  Do  sucli  examinations  disclose  the  good  judgment,  cour- 
age, honesty  and  devotion  needed  by  guardians  of  the  i)eiace? 
Does  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar  shut  out  all  those 
who  are  not  prepared  to  see  justice  done  between  man  and  man? 
Are  all  those  who  secure  teachers  certificates  fitted  to  be  guides, 
counselors  and  friends  of  little  children?  In  a  word,  does  the 
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protectiye  examination  protect?  Does  it  secure  the  best  talent 
to  the  exclusion  of  that  not  so  good?  Does  the  best  man  win? 

In  answering  such  questions  it  should  be  borne  in  inind  that 
human  agencies  are  at  best  imperfect.  In  rating  men  and  human 
institutions,  it  is  not  a  question  of  good  and  bad,  but  of  good  and 
better,  or  bad  and  worse.  The  learned  professions  are  better  off 
with  a  poor  system  of  entrance  examinations  than  none  at  all. 
And,  BJS  for  the  ciyil  service,  it  is  frankly  conceded  that  the  exam- 
ination is  merely  a  device  to  circumvent  the  petty  politician. 
There  may  be  questions  of  expediency,  therefore  of  greater  import 
than  any  that  can  be  raised  of  intrinsic  merit 

But  what  of  the  protective  examination  in  school  work?  We 
use  it  whenever  we  ask  pupils  to  take  examinations  not  set  by 
their  teachers  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  In  this  class 
belong  some  examinations  for  promotion,  and  all  leaving  examin- 
ations, whether  for  admission  to  college  or  for  graduation  only, 
when  imposed  bv  authority  outside  the  school.  The  competitive 
feature  in  the  situation  is  introduced  through  the  fear  of  failure, 
and  is  strengthened  by  the  rivalry  that  leads  to  success.  The 
ideal  is  that  only  the  worthy  should  succeed;  the  unfit  should  be 
excluded,  in  kindness  both  to  themselves  and  to  those  with  whom 
they  might  otherwise  come  in  contact.  Protection  is  the  par- 
ticular object  of  the  test. 

The  educational  value  of  the  protective  examination  is  very 
slight.  I  grant  that  it  does  tend  to  keep  lazy  boys  up  to  the 
scratch,  to  show  the  conceited  how  little  they  know,  to  train  the 
nervous  and  scatter-brained  to  hold  themselves  in  and  do  some- 
thing on  time;  in  short,  it  does  help  a  boy  to  pull  himself  together 
and  concentrate  himself  on  a  task  which  requires  all  his  strength 
and  ingenuity.  In  this  way  a  boy  gains  experience  in  meeting 
the  crises  of  life.  He  learns  to  face  his  critics,  and  each  success 
makes  him  the  more  confident  in  meeting  other  trials.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  these  advantages  obtain  ouly  in  the  case 
of  those  well  prepared;  the  better  the  preparation,  the  greater 
the  educational  value  of  the  test.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
candidate  doubts  either  his  own  ability  to  pass  or  the  fairness  of 
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the  test,  the  situation  is  greatly  changed.  Instead  of  a  calm  de- 
termination to  do  one's  best,  there  are  feverish  excitement  and  a 
vacillating  purpose.  The  mind  is  in  no  condition  to  dio  honest 
work.  But  the  end  must  be  attained — honestly,  if  possible,  dis- 
honestly, if  necessary.  Hence  guesswork,  in  place  of  clear  think- 
ing, and  even  deliberate  cheating,  if  the  conditions  are  favorable. 

This  is  no  man  of  straw  that  I  am  setting  up.  You  know,  as  I 
do,  that  cheating  in  examina^tions  is  not  a  heinous  offense  in  the 
eyes  of  schoolboys,  or  college  students.  We  acknowledge  it 
every  time  that  we  put  watchers  or  proctors  in  an  examination 
ropm.  So  accustomed  are  we  to  expect  it  that  most  of  us  have 
lost  all  fear  of  the  consequences.  Nevertheless  it  is  Spartan 
morals  that  we  are  teaching — lie,  steal,  cheat,  if  you  will,  but 
don't  get  caught  at  it.  What  wonder  that  college  life  has  its  own 
standard  of  conduct — "  a  highly  artificial  code  of  morals  which 
thoughtful  men  would  repudiate  at  once  in  the  domain  of  busi- 
ness or  society.''  These  words  I  quote  from  a  recent  report  of  the 
overseers  of  a  New  England  college.  They  add :  "  This  peculiar 
code,  which  tolerates  cheating  in  examinations,  justifies  the  de- 
struction of  private  property  in  the  celebration  of  athletic  victo- 
ries, encourages  boorish  manners  and  various  forms  of  reprehen- 
sible conduct  and  causes  strained  relations  between  professors 
and  students,  was  perhaps  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  infiexible 
curriculum,  and  the  paternal  form  of  college  government  which 
prevailed  until  comparatively  recent  years."  My  own  interpre- 
tation is  that  our  students  feel  they  do  not  have  fair  play  in  their 
relations  with  the  instructing  and  governing  body.  Student 
honor  in  student  affairs  is  impeccable.  They  are  honest  and 
straightforward  in  their  sports  and  games.  Why?  Because  they 
see  to  it  that  contestants  know  exactly  what  is  expected  of  them 
and  the  conditions  of  the  contest  are  so  fixed  that  honest  effort  is 
honorably  rewarded. 

The  trouble  with  our  system  of  college  entrance  examinations 
and  examinations  for  promotion  is  that  no  written  test  of  two  or 
three  hours'  duration  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  a  boy's  command  of 
a  subject.    The  most  you  can  say  for  it  is  that  it  tests  his  ability 
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to  do  the  precise  task  assigned.  It  affords  no  adequate  guaranty 
that  he  can  or  can  not  do  some  other  one  that  may  as  well  be  put 
forward.  As  matters  stand,  such  examinations  afford  merely  a 
basis  foif  inference  of  what  a  candidate  really  knows  or  can  do. 
The  judgment  of  the  examiner,  therefore,  is  set  over  against  that 
of  the  candidiate,  all  authority  given  to  the  one  and  humble 
acquiescence  expected  of  the  other.  Why  marvel,  then,  if  boys 
resent  such  treatment  as  unfair!  What  wonder  that  under  such 
a  system  a  "  highly  artificial  code  of  morals  "  grows  and  flour- 
ishes I 

I  wish  to  push  the  indictment  one  step  farther.  Our  system 
of  protective  examinations  not  only  does  not  fairly  test  the  can- 
didate's intellectual  capacity  or  store  of  learning,  but  it  fails 
utterly  to  take  into  account  any  other  desirable  characteristic  of 
the  educated  man.  It  does  not  test  his  physical  health,  and  yet 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  good  digestion  is  a  better  asset  in  life, 
even  college  life,  than  half  the  subjects  prescribed  for  admission. 
It  gives  no  guarantee  of  gentlemanly  behavior,  of  personal  integ- 
rity or  of  clean  living.  It  disregards  altogether  his  esthetic 
tastes,  his  capacity  to  enjoy  what  he  leams  and  experiences — 
precisely  that  possession  which  makes  learning  worth  the  getting 
and  life  worth  living.  And,  finally,  the  examination  does  not 
even  pretend  to  measure  the  candidate's  desire  to  learn  or  his  de- 
termination to  succeed  in  what  he  undertakes.  Are  these  qualifi- 
cations that  can  safely  be  neglected?  If  all  can  not  be  tested, 
why  not  make  sure  of  some  of  them,  if  needs  be  at  the  expense  of 
a  little  Latin  or  algebra.  W^hat  would  be  the  effect  of  making 
sound  health  the  sole  requirement  for  admission  to  college,  and  a 
desire  to  learn,  coupled  with  gentlemanly  conduct,  the  final  test 
of  promotion  and  graduation?  Such  a  scheme  may  be  impracti- 
cable, but  no  one  will  deny  that  its  ideals  are  worth  striving  for. 

The  attainment  of  such  virtues  as  I  have  enumerated  above  may 
be  difficult  and  formal  examination  of  them  impossible,  but  that 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  neglecting  them  entirely,  either  on  ad- 
mission to  college  or  during  the  college  course.  The  spirit  of 
fair  play  demands  that  a  boy  be  credited  with  all  his  virtues,  not 
merely  with  some  and  those  the  least  important. 
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the  test,  the  situation  is  greatly  changed.  Instead  of  a  calm  de- 
termination to  do  one's  best,  there  are  feverish  excitement  and  a 
vacillating  purpose.  The  mind  is  in  no  condition  to  dio  honest 
work.  But  the  end  must  be  aittained — honestly,  if  possible,  dis- 
honestly, if  necessary.  Hence  guesswork,  in  place  of  clear  think- 
ing, and  even  deliberate  cheating,  if  the  conditions  are  favorable. 

This  is  no  man  of  straw  that  I  am  setting  up.  You  know,  as  I 
do,  that  cheating  in  examinaitions  is  not  a  heinous  offense  in  the 
eyes  of  schoolboys,  or  college  students.  We  acknowledge  it 
every  time  that  we  put  watchers  or  proctors  in  an  examination 
ropm.  So  accustomed  are  we  to  expect  it  that  most  of  us  have 
lost  all  fear  of  the  consequences.  Nevertheless  it  is  Spartan 
morals  that  we  are  teaching — lie,  steal,  cheat,  if  you  will,  but 
don't  get  caught  at  it.  What  wonder  that  college  life  has  its  own 
standard  of  conduct — "  a  highly  artificial  code  of  morals  which 
thoughtful  men  would  repudiate  at  once  in  the  domain  of  busi- 
ness or  society."  These  words  I  quote  from  a  recent  report  of  the 
overseers  of  a  New  England  college.  They  add :  "  This  peculiar 
code,  which  tolerates  cheating  in  examinations,  justifies  the  de- 
struction of  private  property  in  the  celebration  of  athletic  victo- 
ries, encourages  boorish  manners  and  various  forms  of  reprehen- 
sible conduct  and  causes  strained  relations  between  professors 
and  students,  was  perhaps  a  naitural  outgrowth  of  the  inflexible 
curriculum,  and  the  paternal  form  of  college  government  which 
prevailed  until  comparatively  recent  years."  My  own  interpre- 
tation is  that  our  students  feel  they  do  not  have  fair  play  in  their 
relations  with  the  instructing  and  governing  body.  Student 
honor  in  student  affairs  is  impeccable.  They  are  honest  and 
straightforward  in  their  sports  and  games.  Why?  Because  they 
see  to  it  that  contestants  know  exactly  what  is  expected  of  them 
and  the  conditions  of  the  contest  are  so  fixed  that  honest  effort  is 
honorably  rewarded. 

The  trouble  with  our  system  of  college  entrance  examinations 
and  examinations  for  promotion  is  that  no  written  test  of  two  or 
three  hours'  duration  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  a  boy's  command  of 
a  subject.    The  most  you  can  say  for  it  is  that  it  tests  his  ability 
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to  do  the  precise  task  assigned.  It  affords  no  adequate  guaranty 
that  he  can  or  can  not  do  some  other  one  that  may  as  well  be  put 
forward.  As  matters  stand,  such  examinations  afford  merely  a 
basis  tcnf  inference  of  what  a  candidate  really  knows  or  can  do. 
The  judgment  of  the  examiner,  therefore,  is  set  over  against  that 
of  the  candidiate,  all  authority  given  to  the  one  and  humble 
acquiescence  expected  of  the  other.  Why  marvel,  then,  if  boys 
resent  such  treatment  as  unfair!  What  wonder  that  under  such 
a  system  a  "  highly  artificial  code  of  morals  "  grows  and  flour- 
ishes ! 

I  wish  to  push  the  indictment  one  step  farther.  Our  system 
of  protective  examinations  not  only  does  not  fairly  test  the  can- 
didate's intellectual  capacity  or  store  of  learning,  but  it  fails 
utterly  to  take  into  account  any  other  desirable  characteristic  of 
the  educated  man.  It  does  not  test  his  physical  health,  and  yet 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  good  digestion  is  a  better  asset  in  life, 
even  college  life,  than  half  the  subjects  prescribed  for  admission. 
It  gives  no  guarantee  of  gentlemanly  behavior,  of  personal  integ- 
rity or  of  clean  living.  It  disregards  altogether  his  esthetic 
tastes,  his  capacity  to  enjoy  what  he  leams  and  experiences — 
precisely  that  possession  which  makes  learning  worth  the  getting 
and  life  worth  living.  And,  finally,  the  examination  does  not 
even  pretend  to  measure  the  candidate's  desire  to  learn  or  his  de- 
termination to  succeed  in  what  he  undertiikes.  Are  these  qualifi- 
cations that  can  safely  be  neglected?  If  all  can  not  be  tested, 
why  not  make  sure  of  some  of  them,  if  needs  be  at  the  expense  of 
a  little  Latin  or  algebra.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  making 
sound  health  the  sole  requirement  for  admission  to  college,  and  a 
desire  to  learn,  coupled  with  gentlemanly  conduct,  the  final  test 
of  promotion  and  graduation?  Such  a  scheme  may  be  impracti- 
cable, but  no  one  will  deny  that  its  ideals  are  worth  striving  for. 

The  attainment  of  such  virtues  as  I  have  enumerated  above  may 
be  difficult  and  formal  examination  of  them  impossible,  but  that 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  neglecting  them  entirely,  either  on  ad- 
mission to  college  or  during  the  college  course.  The  spirit  of 
fair  play  demands  that  a  boy  be  credited  with  all  his  virtues,  not 
merely  with  some  and  those  the  least  important. 
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There  are  other  disadfvantages  of  the  protective  examiDation 
in  school  work,  particularly  secondary  school  work,  which  should 
be  mentioned  here.  The  teacher  and  the  school  are  involved  along 
with  the  boy.  When  he  succeeds,  they  rejoice  with  him;  when 
he  fails,  they  suffer  too.  If  the  examination  is  fair  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  examiner  correct,  the  school  finds  support  and  encour- 
agement, but  any  failure  to  measure  results  correctly  works  im- 
mediate harm.  The  secondary  schoolmaster  is  not  free  to  dis- 
regard the  finddngs  of  the  college  examiner.  However  honestly 
he  has  done  his  work,  he  must  mend  his  ways  when  his  pupils  fail. 
He  begins  by  studying  old  examination  papers;  he  notes  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  certain  colleges  or  college  examiners ;  he  grows  wise 
as  the  years  go  by  in  insulating  those  places  where  lightning  is 
apt  to  strike;  in  short,  he  becomes  a  past  master  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  probabilities.  The  pupil  under  his  tutelage  learns 
how  to  cram  for  examination ;  he  builds  up  a  showy  superstruc- 
ture too  often  to  the  neglect  of  the  foundation.  This  is  a  carica- 
ture of  schooling.  It  is  the  concealment  of  ignorance  rather 
than  the  advancement  of  learning.  It  is  dishonest  work  and, 
what  is  more,  both  teacher  and  pupil  know  it.  WTiat  a  travesty 
on  sound  scholarship  and  manly  living! 

This  indictment  of  the  protective  examination  in  school  work 
is  not  overdrawn.  Every  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools  of  this 
country  knows  that  I  speak  the  truth.  Many  of  them  could  tell 
the  story  in  such  a  way  as  to  shame  my  powers  of  description. 
But,  for  all  that,  most  of  us  recognize  in  the  system  advantages 
which  we  would  not  otherwise  know  how  to  secure.  How  other- 
wise get  a  commonly  accepted  form  of  secondary  school  work? 
The  college  entrance  examination  has  taught  us  practically  all 
we  know  of  the  scope  and  general  chracteri sties  of  the  secondary 
curriculum.  How  otherwise  secure  efficient  teaching?  There 
may  be  better  ways  of  bringing  incomi)etent  school  teachers  and 
recalcitrant  school  boards  to  terms  than  by  examination  of  school 
pupils,  but  doubtless  we  have  not  jet  developed  any  such  agency. 
The  Reagents  examinations  in  this  State, for  example, examinations 
from  which  I  suffered  as  a  boy,  and  against  which  I  have  protested 
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ever  since,  have  done  incalculable  good  in  upholding  decent 
standards  of  scholarship  and  in  promoting  tolerable  methods  of 
instruction  in  scores  of  schools  which  otherwise  would  not  have 
existed  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  have  ill  deserved  the  name. 

It  should  be  a  pedagogic  axiom  that  would-be  teachers  should 
themselves  be  competent  to  teach.  But  such  an  axiom  has  no 
place  in  American  education.  In  some  states  we  have  advanced 
to  the  point  of  saying  that  those  who  know  the  least  al>out  certain 
problems  propounded  in  an  examination  shall  be  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  instructing  the  young.  That  they  shall  all  be  fully  quali- 
fied is  a  desideratum  at  present  unattainable.  Till  some  guaranty 
can  be  given  that  the  high  school  couree  Is  i^ally  good,  and  that 
the  character,  scholarship  and  skill  of  the  teachers  are  all  that 
can  be  desired,  the  college  entrance  examination  must  remain  as 
our  badge  of  professional  incapacity. 

If  my  points  are  well  taken,  we  shall  some  day  make  fewer 
claims  for  the  all-sufficiency  of  any  formal  test  in  school  work. 
So  long  as  formal  tests  are  necessary,  we  shall  doubtless  have 
them,  but  we  shall  not  attempt  the  impossible.  Inferences  based 
on  the  typical  school  or  college  examination  are  not  imjK>ssible, 
but  they  must  inevitably  be  inexact  and  of  merely  acadiMiiic,  not 
to  say  pedantic,  value.  An  examination  is  a  promissory  note 
which  mnst  be  taken  at  its  face  value.  Hence  I  deprecate  the 
tendency  to  examine  a  pupil  on  what  he  doesn't  know  with  the 
expectation  that  somehow  you  will  ascertain  what  he  does  know. 
Sight  translations,  original  probleuis,  unusual  applications  of 
common  facts,  may  all  afford  suitable  material  for  examination, 
but  they  give  no  evidence  of  i>ower,  except  the  power  to  do  exactly 
what  is  called  for  at  the  time.  The  iK)wer  that  is  wanted  is  the 
ability  to  do  what  comes  next..  To  this  end  certain  intellectual 
attainments  are  prerequisite  to  success.  What  they  arc*  should 
be  so  clearly  defined  that  every  randidale  may  know.  And  what 
all  should  know  all  may  safely  be  examiniHl  on.  Those  who 
fail  in  such  a  test  should  be  rejected,  uot  primarily  because  of 
their  ignorance,  but  because  they  are  ud worthy  of  confidence  in 
the  position  to  which  they  aspire.     Success  in  such  a  case  should 
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be  accepted  as  one  only  of  many  possible  evidences  of  ability  to 
succeed  higher  up.  It  is  an  inference,  of  course,  but  experience 
shows  that  those  who  succeed  in  a  fair  test  of  one  grade  of  work 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed  in  the  next  higher  grade. 
But  whether  the  future  brings  success  or  failure  is  a  result  pri- 
marily dependent  on  personal  qualities  which  do  not  appear  in 
any  examination  of  intellectual  abilities — qualities  nevertheless 
which  no  educator  may  safely  disregard.  Hence  in  promotion 
from  grade  to  grade,  or  school  to  school,  or  college  to  professional 
service,  some  form  of  reliable  certification  of  the  candidate's  per- 
sonal and  moral  worth  is  as  necessary  as  any  formal  test  of  his 
intellectual  abilities,  and  should  be  given  as  much,  if  not  more, 
weight  in  determining  his  fitness  for  advancement.  In  some  such 
way,  I  believe,  the  protective  examination  may  really  be  made  to 
protect.  The  principle  is  recognized  in  the  civil  service;  why  not 
extend  it,  and  perfect  it,  in  our  schools  and  colleges? 

To  sum  up :  Examinations  are  necessary  in  all  forms  of  instruc- 
tion; instruction  can  not  proceed  without  them.  Examinations 
are  often  of  value  merely  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  or  some 
public  interest.  Such  examinations  have  little  educational  value 
and  incidentally  work  incalculable  harm  to  the  pupil,  the  teacher 
and  the  school.  They  are  necessary,  however,  when  school  instruc- 
tion is  ineflScient,  or  improperly  supervised.  Entrance  examina- 
tions are  imperative  whenever  the  secondary  schools  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  meeting  reasonable 
requirements  for  admission  to  college,  and  till  a  form  of  secondary 
instruction  is  established  and  generally  recognized,  college  en- 
trance examinations  can  not  be  dispensed  with.  The  scheme  of 
college  entrance  examinations  is  altogether  a  matter  of  temporary 
expediency.  It  gives  merely  a  basis  for  infei-ence  as  to  the  candi- 
date's store  of  learning  and  to  some  extent  his  ability  to  use  his 
knowledge.  It  does  not  measure  his  intellectual  desires,  his  moral 
strength  or  his  esthetic  taste.  The«e  are  qualities  essential  to 
success  in  life,  even  college  life,  and  it  is  therefore  imperative 
that  educators  find  some  way  of  assuring  the  intellectual  ability 
which  students  must  have  on  admission  to  college,  and  at  the  same 
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time  of  encouraging  the  preparatory  schools  to  emphasize  in  their 
course  of  training  the  manly  virtues  and  the  liberal  culture  which 
all  men  need  in  life. 

UNDERLYING    PRINCIPLES    OF    SYLLABUS    REVISION 

FOR  1905-10 

BY  SUP't  FKANK  D.   BOYNTON^   ITHACA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  state 
briefly  at  this  meeting  the  underlying  principles  of  syllabus  re- 
vision. The  Commissioner  has  also  requested  that  the  final 
recommendations  of  the  syllabus  committee  be  postponed  for 
one  year,  and  that  the  work  of  the  schools  be  continued  under 
the  present  syllabus.  This  request  is  made  in  order  that  the  re- 
organization of  the  unified  departments  of  education  may  be 
thoroughy  efifected  before  taking  up  the  consideration  of  the  all 
important  work  of  revising  the  syllabus  or  state  course  of  study 
and  adopting  the  same  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Inasmuch  as  the  chairmen  of  the  nine  subcommittees  have  not 
as  yet  handed  me  their  reports  covering  their  special  fields  of 
study,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  an  outline  quite  inde- 
pendent of  my  official  position.  It  will  therefore  be  understood 
by  the  various  members  of  the  syllabus  committee  and  by  those 
present  that  I  am  giving  this  outline  simply  as  a  teacher  of  the 
State,  working  for  the  best  interests  of  education  as  I  see  it; 
who  emphatically  believes  in  the  Regents^  system  of  schools  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  systems  as  unnecessary  duplications; 
and  not  as  chairman  of  the  syllabus  revision  committee  nor  as 
a  member  or  representative  of  the  academic  pnncipals. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  how  we  came  to  have  a  syllabus  and 
from  whence  came  our  present  system  of  Regents  examinations. 

The  first  summary  statement  or  syllabus  of  requirements  for 
examinations  conducted  by  the  Regents  was  prepared  by  Dr 
David  Murray  in  1880.  It  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  28 
pages  and  included  an  outline  of  minimum  requirements  in  36 
subjects.  The  syllabus  of  1882  was  also  prepared  by  Dr  Murray 
assisted  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  convocation,  and  when 
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published  contained  91  pages,  outlining  a  course  of  instruction 
in  38  subjects.  The  syllabus  was  again  revised  in  1888  by  Dr 
Albert  B.  Watkins,  assisted  by  a  similar  committee,  and  covered 
42  subjects.  The  syllabus  of  1891  was  prepared  by  Dr  James 
Russell  Parsons  jr,  under  the  direction  of  Dr  Watkins,  and 
covered  69  subjects.  The  syllabus  of  1895  was  also  prepared 
by  Dr  Parsons,  assisted  by  the  Academic  Principals  council,  and 
representative  teachers.  It  contained  an  outline  of  instruction 
in  six  preliminary  subjects  and  71  academic  subjects.  The 
present  syllabus  was  prepared  by  Mr  Charles  F.  Wheelock,  at 
the  time  head  inspector  of  the  Regents  staff,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr  Pai*sons.  Mr  Wheelock  was  further  assisted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Academic  Principals  and  members  of 
the  Regents  office  staff.  This  latest  edition  covers,  besides  six 
preliminary  studies,  74  advanced  subjects  and  makes  a  book  of 
224  pages. 

In  1828  the  Regents  ordained  that  any  scholar  should  not  be 
considered  of  academic  rank  till  he  should,  on  examination,  be 
found  proficient  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
geography;  since  that  time  these  subjects  have  been  incorpor- 
ated by  the  Legislature  into  the  consolidated  school  law  of  the 
State,  and  thus  every  tax-8U[)ported  school  is  by  statute  law  re- 
quired to  teach  these  branches.  The  setting  of  the  questions 
and  the  time  of  holding  the  examinations  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities  for  36  years. 

In  1864  the  Regents  took  a  second  advance  step,  namely,  that 
the  examinations  should  be  held  at  the  close  of  each  term  and 
that  certificate^  should  be  issued  to  successful  candidates. 

In  18(*»5  the  third  advance  step  was  taken,  and  academies 
were  required  to  use  questions  x>i'<^*P*ii'^d  in  the  Regents  office 
only,  but  the  final  reading  of  the  papers  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  school  authorities  till  1870,  since  which  date  all 
pajx^rs  claimed  by  the  principals  have  been  i-eviewed  in  the 
Regents  oflice. 

V\)  to  1878  written  examinations  had  l)een  given  only  in  the 
coiunion   English   (i>r(»liininary)   l)ranches.     The  giving  of  these 
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examinations  caused  a  demand  for  a  similar  standard  of  exam- 
inations in  advanced  subjects.  The  demand  was  expressed  by 
resolution,  after  abundant  opportunity  for  discussion  in  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation  in  1876.  This  resolution  and  discussion 
were  followed  by  others  in  1877,  as  a  result  of  which  the  first 
examination  in  five  different  advanced  subjects  was  given  in  June 
1878.  The  subjects  chosen  for  this  advanced  examination  were 
algebra,  United  States  history,  elementary  Latin,  natural  phil- 
osophy and  physical  geography.  Ninety-four  of  the  then  235 
secondary  schools  of  the  State  voluntarily  took  these  advanced 
examinations.  In  June  1898,  20  years  later,  advanced  examina- 
tions were  given  in  81  different  subjects,  and  552  of  the  645 
schools  voluntarily  took  the  examinations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  demand  for  these  advanced 
examinations  came  from  the  schools  to  the  Regents  and  not  from 
the  Regents  to  the  schools;  also  that  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  school  shall  take  these  examinations  is  still  a  local  ques- 
tion, purely.  The  examinations  thus  initiated  and  develoi)ed 
made  an  outline  or  syllabus  necessary. 

The  first  principle  of  syllabus  revision  is  that  the  Regents' 
system  of  schools  as  we  understand  it  and  as  exemplified  by  the 
phenomenal  development  of  our  high  schools  in  the  last  20  years, 
should  be  preserved  and  a  single  standard  of  values,  if  you 
please,  that  all  may  agree  to  and  accept  be  established,  extend- 
ing to  every  form  and  department  of  educational  activity  in  the 
State. 

Unification  and  simplification  to  an  utter  doing  away  of  all 
forms  of  duplication  and  waste  is  the  chief  purpose,  the  ultimate 
end  sought  in  syllabus  revision.  This  is  one  of  the  results  looked 
for  by  the  friends  of  unification;  it  is  one  of  the  results  to  be  real- 
ized if  we  read  aright  the  cautious  yet  fearless  development  thus 
far  of  our  unified  educational  interests. 

The  second  principle  is  like  unto  the  first  and  comes  out  of  it, 
namely,  that  no  academic  examination  other  than  the  Regents 
is  necessary  for  any  purpose.  Our  high  school  and  college 
diplomas  have  never  received  the  recognition  due  them  as  aca- 
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demic  certificates.  I  have  never  been  able  to  fathom  the  wisdom 
of  that  feature  of  our  examination  systems  which  examines  and 
re-examines  on  drawing  and  arithmetic  a  college  graduate  who 
desires  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin  and  nothing  else,  and  then  with- 
out a  single  inquiry  into  his  fitness  for  the  work  he  purposes  to 
undertake,  gives  him  a  license,  not  only  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  to  teach  any  and  all  of  the  80  odd  different  subjects  known  to 
secondary  education.  A  more  utterly  absurd  condition  would  be 
hard  to  find,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  pupil  who  has  failed  to  pass 
a  Regents  examination  being  permitted  to  enter  college  by  means 
of  a  cheaper  system.  Let  our  high  schools  and  colleges  stand 
for  intellectual  attainment  in  subject-matter;  let  our  profes- 
sional examinations  deal  with  the  purely  professional,  and  do 
away  with  this  annoying  and  useless  form  of  duplication  and 
waste.  If  our  high  school  and  college  standards  are  not  high 
enough,  let  them  be  raised;  but  let  high  school  and  college  exam- 
inations be  final  on  subject-matter. 

A  corollary  to  this  second  principle  would  be  that  the  results 
of  Regents  examinations  should  be  accepted  for  entrance  by  the 
colleges  the  same  as  are  the  results  of  the  College  Entrance  Board. 
The  work  of  the  College  Entrance  Board  so  far  as  this  State  is 
concerned  is  largely  another  form  of  duplication  and  waste.  The 
great  virtue  of  the  work  of  this  board  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
an  organized  attempt  to  secure  a  certificate  by  examinations  that 
will  be  recognized  by  all  colleges  in  all  states,  thereby  putting 
an  end  to  much  of  the  useless  and  senseless  difficulty  which  a 
student  meets  in  his  attempt  to  gain  admission  to  many  of  our 
colleges;  but  this  is  practically  what  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
State  have  enjoyed  for  a  generation  through  the  Regents'  system 
of  diplomas. 

Between  the  Regents'  system,  organized  in  1870,  and  the  College 
Board,  organized  in  1901,  there  is  a  striking  similarity.  Each  has 
a  central  office;  each  prepares  a  set  of  questions  to  be  given 
simultaneously  at  different  places;  these  questions  are  revised 
and  criticized  by  an  editorial  board;  they  are  similarly  safe- 
guarded in  the  printing  and  handling;  they  are  sent  in  sealed 
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packages  by  express  or  registered  mail  to  persons  designated  by 
the  central  oflQce  to  receive  them  and  to  conduct  the  examina- 
tions in  accordance  with  a  set  of  rules  prepared  by  the  ceu'tral 
oflBce;  the  answers  in  both  cases  are  returned  to  the  home  office, 
where  they  are  reviewed  by  a  canvassing  board  with  final  author- 
ity. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  conversant  with  the  methods 
of  these  two  boards  can  consistently  accept  the  work  of  one  and 
reject  that  of  the  other. 

There  should  be  no  general  upheaval  that  would  tend  to  dis- 
organize the  work  of  the  schools.  The  principles  here  advocated 
do  not  require  upheaval  or  disorganization,  but  rather  do  they 
tend  to  simplify  and  enrich  present  conditions. 

Our  syllabus  should  conform,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  great  educational  committees  such  as  the  com- 
mittee of  ten,  the  committee  of  fifteen,  the'  committee  on  sec- 
ondary education,  the  committee  of  seven,  the  New  England 
history  committee,  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  etc. 
Whatever  has  been  worked  out  by  these  and  similar  organizations 
that  can  be  incorporated  in  our  syllabus  should  be,  and  thus  the 
spirit  of  unifying  extended  and,  further,  duplication,  repetition 
and  waste  avoided. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  principals  are  gen- 
erally satisfied  with  the  number  of  subjects  provided  for  and  the 
credits  given  to  each,  the  specified  number  of  counts  required 
from  the  different  groups  for  an  academic  diploma,  etc.  Some 
of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  to  the  committee  are :  that 
eight  credits  in  mathematics  be  required  instead  of  six;  that  all 
questions  of  law  be  eliminated  from  civics  papers,  and  not  more 
than  three  questions  on  New  York  State  civics  be  set  on  any 
paper,  questions  which  should  be  general ;  that  some  changes  be 
made  in  the  daily  program;  that  five  pi'obleins  be  set  and  two 
required  on  all  algebra  pajiers;  that  less  be  reciuired  in  prelimi- 
nary arithmetic  and  grammar;  that  laboratory  work  in  geology 
and  physical  geography  be  given  credit  the  same  as  is  now  given 
in  physics,  etc.;  that  United  Slates  history  be  added  to  the  pre- 
liminaries, as  was  generally  agreed  to  five  years  ago;  that  12 
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counts  in  English  be  required  for  all  diplomas;  that,  if  normal 
schools  continue  to  have  purely  academic  departments  and  con- 
tinue to  prepare  students  for  college  in  competition  with  high 
schools,  they  be  required  to  take  the  same  examinations;  that 
greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  reading  in  all  grades;  that  an 
academic  examination  in  spelling  be  given ;  that  more  attention 
be  paid  to  composition  writing  after  the  children  have  observed 
some  natural  phenomena  for  a  period,  or  read  some  book,  or 
taken  a  journey,  etc.;  that  letter  writing,  the  writing  of  invita- 
tions and  acceptances,  etc.,  be  made  more  of,  in  short,  that  some 
of  the  traditional  requirements  be  reduced  and  time  and  room 
made  for  those  things  which  have  to  do  with  the  everyday  life 
of  all  mankind. 

Whatever  changes  are  finally  recommended  to  the  Regents  by 
the  committee,  and  whatever  suggestions  may  be  made  by  the 
Regents  themselves,  should  receive  the  widest  publicity.  Printed 
copies  should  be  mailed  to  all  principals,  sui)ei"intendents  and 
teachers;  and  our  educational  programs  should  give  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  full  discussion  of  details;  and  let  the  smaller  schools 
as  well  as  the  larger  be  heard. 

FUNDAMENTAL  OR  CULTURE  SUBJECTS  ESSENTIAL  TO 
ALL  SECONDARY  COURSES 

BY    SUP^T  A.    W.    ABRAMS^    ILION    HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  organization  and  direction  of  our  high  schools  and  aeade- 
mies  is  a  complex  and  yet  at  the  same  Jtime  a  very  concrete  prob- 
lem, the  solution  of  which  musit  var^^  in  different  schools,  but 
should  everywhere  be  in  accordant*e  with  certain  fundamental 
principles  clearly  conceived  and  somewhat  rigidly  and  consist- 
ently followed.  I  have  in  mind  in  this  discussion  not  so  much  a 
general  theory  of  education  as  sijierific  conditions  which  seem  to 
me  to  exist  in  this  State  at  least. 

Our  question  neiMis  to  1k>  considered  from  two  ])oints  of  view: 
first,  what  subjects  are  to  be  incorporated  into  our  courses  of 
study;  second,  in  what  manner  these  subjects  are  to  be  ])ursue<L 
While  the  first  element  of  the  question  is  primarily  the  one  as- 
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signed  me,  the  second  element  is  directly  involved,  and  is,  I  hold, 
of  even  more  importance  than  the  first.  I  would  point  out  that, 
while  much  excellent  work  is  being  accomplished  and  while  prog- 
ress toward  better  things  is  being  made  all  the  time,  our  schools 
as  a  whole  are  not  yet  striving  for  the  highest  ends  and  are  not 
realizing  the  best  results  possible.  The  limits  of  the  time  as- 
signed me  necessarily  make  ray  treatment  of  the  subject  somewhat 
dogmatic. 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  com- 
parative value  of  studies.  The  necessity  of  the  question  grows 
out  of  the  extension  of  the  studies  of  the  school  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  ability  of  any  one  student  to  pursue  them  all  in  the  time 
given.  It  would  seem  that  almost  every  phase  of  the  question 
had  been  treated  fully  and  by  those  competent  to  s])eak.  There 
is  little  left  for  the  practical  school  man  to  do  but  to  sift  the  mass 
of  discussion  at  hand,  observe  whiit  underlies  it  all,  formulate 
some  definite  working  plan,  and  then  hold  to  it  long  enough  to 
realize  all  of  its  possibilities. 

Assuming  for  the  present  the  existence  of  courses  of  study  in 
our  secondary  schools,  let  us  consider  what  are  the  fundamental 
or  culture  subjects  which  should  be  a  part  of  every  course.  Most 
persons  will  agree  to  include  algebra  and  geometry,  there  bein^ 
no  other  studies  in  the  mathematical  group  that  can  be  consid- 
ered parallel  and  equivalent.  But  I  am  satisfied  that,  if  we  are 
seeking  a  complete  list  of  specific  subjects  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  all  courses,  we  may  as  well  admit  at  the  outset  that 
no  such  list  can  be  named.  If  general  culture  means  "  the  capa- 
city to  understand,  appi^eciate,  and  react  on  the  resources  and 
problems  of  modern  civilization,"  as  Professor  Ilanus  says  it  does, 
then  the  number  of  subjects  and  the  number  of  courses  adai)ted 
to  this  primary  purpose  of  the  secondary  scliool  have  been  largely 
increased,  and  some  choice  is  a  necessity.  There  are,  however, 
certain  principles  of  selection  to  which  all  culture  courses  should 
conform. 

1  When  we  attempt  to  arrange  a  culture  course  from  the  exist- 
ing studies,  we  select  first  of  all,  not  specific  branches  but  broad 
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groups  of  studies  from  which  types  may  be  chosen.  We  all  recog- 
nize certain  broad  fields  of  thought  and  investigation — language 
and  literature,  mathematics,  natural  science,  history,  and  art. 
All  of  these  groups  should  be  adequately  represented  in  every 
secondary  course  of  study  that  makes  any  claim  to  affording 
opportunities  for  general  culture.  Let  me  say  in  this  connection 
that  the  history  group  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  adequately  rep- 
pesenfted  in  the  present  requirements  for  a  Regents  diploma.  I 
can  not  believe  that  United  States  history,  civics,  and  economics, 
specially  as  they  are  frequently  studied  in  our  schools,  insure 
proper  training  and  insight  in  the  method  and  spirit  of  historical 
studies.  Yet  these  subjects  are  often  the  ones  offered  toward  a 
diploma. 

2  We  would  next  look  to  see  what  studies  within  these  groups 
are  the  broader  and  more  fundamental.  These  should  be  required 
in  place  of  the  shorter  and  less  comprehensive  ones.  For  ex- 
ample, to  go  to  the  history  group  again,  so  far  as  general  culture 
is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  serious  question  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  English  history  and  civics.  The  one  deal&  with  a  great 
nation  throughout  a  long  period  of  time,  touches  closely  the  life 
of  a  continent  of  centuries,  and  shows  the  origin  of  many  of  our 
most  vital  and  characteristic  institutions.  The  other,  as  com- 
monly studied,  does  not  involve  the  element  of  time,  is  limited  in 
scope  and  consists  largely  in  memorizing  lists  of  officers,  their 
duties  and  salaries. 

3  Laying  aside  the  question  of  the  relative  value  of  so  called 
formal  and  reiil  studies,  we  at  least  recognize  the  ultimate  objects 
of  study  to  be  man  and  nature.  Because  they  do  more  to  make 
the  individual  reflective  and  conscious  of  his  relations  to  society, 
those  studies  relating  to  man  himself  should  occupy  the  larger 
place  in  our  courses  of  study.  But,  as  we  can  not  go  far  in  these 
days  into  the  study  of  man  without  discovering  the  dependence  of 
his  higher  life  on  nature,  natural  sciences  should  have  a  place  in 
our  courses  of  study.  It  is  not  a  question  of  their  being  of  more 
or  of  less  value  than  other  studies.  They  merely  give  something  of 
large  value  not  to  be  gotten  olsewliere. 
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4  There  is  yet  another  principle  to  which  all  courses  should 
conform,  that  of  longer  continuity  of  study  in  a  limited  number  of 
subjects.  Colleges  have  long  recognized  this  idea,  and  have  given 
little  or  no  credit  for  20  week  subjects.  Much  of  the  value  of  the 
old,  rigid  classical  course  lies  in  the  fact  that  long  and  close  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  things  so  related^  that  there  can  be  no  omis- 
sions in  the  student's  work.  Then,  too,  comparatively  long  con- 
tinued study  is  required  in  any  given  field  really  to  put  the  mind 
in  such  possession  of  its  facts  that  they  can  be  used  with  ease, 
freedom  and  independence.  The  key  to  interest,  of  which  so  much 
has  recently  been  said,  is  success  and  not  variety.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  lines  of  work  should  be  pursued  far  enough  for  the  sense 
of  mastery  to  begin  to  possess  the  student. 

The  embodiment  of  these  principles  into  our  courses  of  study 
does  not  involve  ab^lute  prescription  of  particular  branches,  but 
it  does  place  proper  limits  on  the  student's  choice,  or  rather 
guides  him  in  his  choice.  For,  in  the  grouping  of  subjects  in 
courses,  some  regard  will  be  had  for  the  demands  of  different 
classes  of  higher  institutions  and  of  different  vocations  of  life. 
The  student  will  see  for  what  each  course  is  an  approximate  prep- 
aration, and  will  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  a  course  of  study 
rather  than  a  haphazard  choice  of  branches. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  the  time,  manner,  order  and 
spirit  of  pursuing  studies  and  their  proper  grouping  count  for 
very  much.  Too  little  attention,  I  believe,  has  up  to  this  time 
been  given  to  applying  in  our  schools  well  established  principles 
of  organization  and  tejiching.  Let  us  see  more  specifically  how 
we  are  failing  to  realize  adequately  the  highest  culture  value  of 
studies. 

1  Teachers  are  not  working  with  clearly  conceived  notions  of 
the  purpose  of  school  exercises.  They  have  in  mind  getting  the 
class  through  the  subject,  not  leading  the  student  to  react  on 
the  ideas  presented.  They  strive  to  put  into  the  mind  a  product 
which  will  enable  the  student  to  pass  the  examination,  not  to 
teach  him  the  processes  of  thought,  not  to  refine  his  tastes,  not  to 
give  him  life  purposes  and  self-mastery. 
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2  Many  schools  are  attempting  to  give  instruction  in  a  wider 
range  of  studies  than  warranted  by  their  equipment  and  the  ex- 
tent and  training  of  their  teaching  force.  While  certain  schools 
are  classed  as  junior,  middle  and  senior,  and  while  some  high 
schools  are  large  and  some  are  small,  no  restriction  whatever  is 
placed  on  the  number  or  kind  of  subjects  in  which  they  shall  give 
instruction  and  conduct  examinations.  The  result  is  waste  in 
teaching  force  and  equipment,  and  consequent  loss  to  students. 
Many  schools  that  could  ])rovide  suitable  equipment  and  com- 
petent teachers  for  a  limite<l  number  of  well  selected  studies  are 
failing  to  get  the  best  and  most  i)ermanent  results,  because  sound 
principles  of  pedagogy-  and  organization  do  not  underlie  the  selec- 
tion of  the  studies  offered  by  the  school,  in  fact,  in  too  many  cases 
the  school  really  does  not  offer  the  subjects  at  all,  but  the  students 
practically  determine  themselves  what  shall  be  taught. 

3  The  time  element  in  the  pursuit  of  particular  studies  is 
ignored.  Sufficient  regard  is  not  had  either  for  the  time  when 
studies  are  taken  up  or  for  the  length  of  time  they  ai'e  continued. 
While  some  attention  is  doubtless  everywhere  paid  to  the  order 
in  which  subjects  are  taken  up,  still  in  too  many  cases  classes 
are  composed  of  students  unequally  prejjared  by  previous  train- 
ing for  the  gi'ade  of  work  to  be  done.  However,  it  is  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  period  of  study  against  which  I  would  make  the  most 
emphatic  protest.  Economics  studied  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
the  i)rope.r  manner  doubtless  has  culture  value.  But,  when  only 
three  periods  a  week  for  seven  or  eight  weeks  are  given  to  it,  it  is 
ai>imrent  that  the  subject  is  taken  primarily  for  counts.  A  year's 
credit  for  chemistry  is  being  gotten  for  half  a  year  of  study. 
Physics  is  being  taken  on  short  time  study.  Students  in  elemen- 
tary United  States  history  are  being  encouraged  to  take  the  exam- 
ination in  advanced  United  States  histoi^.  Business  writing, 
commercial  geography  and  other  subjects  are  being  applied  toward 
an  academic  diploma,  and  without  any  s])ecial  study  of  them. 

4  Violence  is  done  to  the  principle  of  continuity.  One  foreign 
language  is  scarcely  begun  before  it  is  droi)ped  for  another.  The 
work  in  English  is  interrupted  and  niade  to  give  way  for  every- 
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thing  else  with  which  it  conflicts  on  the  daily  progi*ani,  and  the 
longer  and  more  fundamental  branches  are  broken  off  to  be  re- 
placed by  short,  unrelated  informational  subjects.  Under  such 
procedure  students  do  not  acquire  those  m.isses  of  apperceived 
ideas  which  make  them  confident  and  self-reliant.  Their  thoughts 
must  be  halting  and  disconnected.  Is  it  any  wonder,  either,  that 
on  leaving  school  they  cease  to  be  students?  Indeed,  have  they 
ever  been  students  at  all?  The  examination  has  been  the  end; 
the  end  accomplished,  there  is  nothing  to  carry  them  on.  No  deep 
and  abiding  interests  have  been  awakened  by  the  years  spent  in 
school,  and  hence  the  value  of  the  work  done  is  small. 

5  Work  is  not  planned  and  conducted  with  sufficient  reference 
to  ex[)ression.  Too  much  credit  is  given  for  what  the  student 
absoTl)s,  too  little  for  what  he  can  give  out  of  himself.  For  most 
of  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  the  standard  of  measurement 
should  be  the  ability  to  use  the  English  language  with  clearness 
and  precision  in  the  discussion  of  all  subject-matter  pertaining  to 
the  studies  of  the  course  taken.  Ro  far  as  our  present  courses  in 
English  deal  with  literature,  they  are  no  more  studies  in  English 
exi)ression  than  are  geometry,  history,  botany  or  Cicero.  Credits 
for  expression  in  any  of  these  studies  should  be  given  on  the  same 
basis  as  in  the  English  studies. 

In  all  that  I  have  said  I  have  implied  the  absence  of  guiding 
courses  of  study.  Our  question  assumes  the  existence  of  such 
courses.  But  in  this  State  we  have  an  open  list  of  74  branches 
valued  at  199  counts  from  which  the  student  can  take  with  few 
limitations  whatever  he  chooses,  and,  if  he  makes  48  counts,  can 
receive  a  diploma.  Unfortunately  in  too  many  cases  this  mini- 
mum standard  is  the  chief  standard  of  the  school.  Now,  it  is 
impossible  for  one  to  meet  the  requirements  for  college  entrance 
with  a  48  count  diploma,  and  such  diploma  can  not  be  said  to  in- 
sure the  elements  of  general  culture  to  its  possessor. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  State  can  set  only  minimum  re- 
quirements, and  that  local  school  authorities  must  be  left  free  to 
arrange  their  own  courses  of  study.  This  is  doubtless  true,  but 
the  State  can  see  that  acceptable  course©  are  prepared  and  fol- 
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lowed.  In  most  cases,  I  am  sure,  principals  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion would  be  glad  to  have  their  hands  strengthened  in  this 
particular  bj  the  state  authorities,  and  in  the  long  run  the  people 
would  prefer  to  have  the  school  for  the  support  of  which  they  pay 
liberally  and  in  which  their  children  are  being  educated  con- 
ducted for  genuine  and  permanent  results  and  not  for  show.  It 
would  be  no  more  difficult  for  the  Department  of  Education  to 
require  that  schools  submit  courses  of  study  for  approval  and  see 
that  students  are  graduated  only,  on  the  completion  of  these 
courses  than  to  require  that  school  buildings  be  constructed 
according  to  approved  plans,  and  I  think  it  no  less  important. 
The  law  does  not  state  of  what  shape  or  size  we  shall  construct  a 
schoolhouse,  but  it  does  insure  certain  conditions  as  to  light,  venti- 
lation, and  volume  of  air.  So  all  courses  of  study  could  easily 
be  made  to  conform  to  certain  standards  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Department,  the  enforcement  of  which  would  go 
far  toward  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Begent  St  Clair  McKelway — My  friends,  there  is  a  further 
division  of  this  many-form,  this  multiform  subject.  I  think  that, 
when  we  have  considered  this  last  department  of  it  set  down  here, 
we  shall  be  thankful  that  the  subject  of  education  as  affected  by 
a  relation  to  questions  and  training  belongs  to  the  preparatory 
part  of  our  educational  history,  and  that,  after  we  are  permitted 
to  earn  our  living  or  to  make  our  career,  the  effect  of  all  this  on 
our  minds  is  regarded  as  of  more  importance  than  our  necessity  of 
keeping  constantly  up  to  the  preliminary  standards.  The  subject 
which  sequentially  follows  is  entitled  on  the  program — a  word 
which  I  venture  to  call  pr6grdm  instead  of  pr6gram  as  I  have 
often  been  admonished  I  should  from  the  front — "Secondary 
Subjects  Essential  to  Professional  Students."  Dr  William  M. 
Polk,  dean  of  the  Cornell  University  college  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  is  assigned  to  the  discussion  of  the  first  branch  of  this 
subject.  He  will  be  followed  by  Dr  F.  D.  Weisse,  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Dentistry.  Dr  Polk  is,  I  hope,  present,  and  we 
shall  certainly  be  glad  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  from  the  fi'ont. 
Jf  he  is  as  successful  iq  bringing  into  the  domain  of  ideas  the 
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subject  to  his  hand  as  he  is  in  bringing  into  the  thea/ter  of  life  the 
subjects  to  his  hand,  we  shall  none  of  us  want  his  topic  to  be  born 
again  after  its  matriculation  under  himself. 

SECONDARY  SUBJECTS  ESSENTIAL  TO  PROFESSIONAL 

STUDENTS 

BY  DBAN  WILLIAM    M.  POLK,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY   MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

NEW  YORK 

After  the  very  graceful  introduction  on  the  part  of  the  Vice 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  I  feel  even  more  poverty-stricken 
than  before  I  entered  the  hall,  for  I  am  quite  sure  that  expecta- 
tions have  been  raised  that  I  know  will  be  far  from  being  fulfilled. 
When  I  received  the  invitation  to  present  this  subject  to  this 
audience,  I  took  it  as  meaning  that  the  speakers  were  to  act  as 
suggesters  and  in  that  way  afford  ample  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion, but  I  have  found  that  the  subject-matter  appears  to  be  dealt 
with  from  beginning  to  end  by  the  speaker,  and  as  yet  I  have 
heard  no  criticism  of  the  views  which  have  been  advanced.  I 
trust  therefore  that  the  audience  will  accept  what  I  have  to  say 
as  food  for  criticism — if  not  here,  at  least  for  some  other  occasion 
when  such  criticism  may  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

This  whole  question  of  the  education  necessary  to  professional 
work  is  one  that  comes  home  with  peculiar  force  to  physicians, 
for  we  realize  that  the  last  fifty  years  have  put  us  before  the 
community,  before  the  world,  in  a  light  which  we  never  occupied 
before.  Formerly  having  to  deal  with  a  subject  which  many 
regarded  as  largely  speculative,  we  have  come  to  deal  with  a 
subject  that  in  its  exactness  is  making  rapid  strides  each  day. 
The  kind  of  education  therefore  which  was  formerly  deemed  an 
essential  to  a  fair  entrance  on  the  pursuit  of  the  study  of  medicine 
is  one  which  hardly  holds  good  for  today,  and  what  I  have  to  say 
is  for  the  purpose  of  imprinting  that  point  on  my  hearers  and 
particularly  on  the  Board  of  Kegents,  who  guard  and  direct  so 
wisely  the  educational  function  of  this  State. 

Th6  minimum  of  liberal  education  required  for  entrance  on  the 
study  of  medicine  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  state,  and  yet,  owing 
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to  a  difference  in  standards  throughout  the  country  at  large, 
divergent  opinions  abound.  Some  maintain  thai  nothing  short 
of  a  college  degree  in  arts  or  sciences  should  prevail,  and  some 
institutions  have  so  adopted.  Others  vary  in  degree  of  exaction 
from  the  public  school  certificate  to  one  or  moixi  years  of  the 
college  course.  Owing  to  state  lines  and  necessities,  it  is  evident 
that  for  the  present  at  least,  each,  as  with  this  State,  will  fix  its 
own  standards.  Speaking  then  from  the  standpoint  of  one  of  the 
universities  of  this  State,  I  will  briefly  present  some  views  as  to 
the  requirements  which  we  feel  at  present  should  be  made  obliga 
tory  for  every  student  intending  to  seek  our  diploma. 

Wisdom  is  more  the  result  of  heredity  than  culture;  but,  wise 
as  birth  may  permit  us  to  be,  culture  adds  greatly  to  it,  and,  if 
there  be  a  calling  in  which  cultivated  wisdom  is  needed  more 
urgently  than  in  the  one  which  deals  with  the  problems  of  life  and 
death,  I  fail  to  recall  it. 

There  was  a  time  when  there  was  so  much  that  was  speculative 
in  medicine,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  rigid  pi'eparatiou  for  its 
study  waB  thought  by  many  unnecessary.  But  not  so  now.  The 
untrained  mind  that  attempts  medicine  today  does  both  itself  and 
the  subject  great  injustice,  and  if  this  variety  of  mind  is  present 
in  sufficient  force  in  any  given  institution,  it  will  either  lower  the 
standard  of  teaching  and  of  examination,  or  put  the  institution 
out  of  business  for  the  lack  of  a  graduating  class.  If  we  are  to 
make  good  doctors  of  medicine,  we  must  have  every  hour  of  the 
four  years  allotted  us  in  this  State  for  purely  medical  subjects; 
the  fii*st  two  yeai-s  for  foundation,  the  last  two  for  supepstructure, 
and  this  exclusive  of  time  needed  for  s[)ecialties,  exclusive  of  all 
of  that  time  which  is  needed  for  specializing  in  the  disorders  of 
the  various  organs,  such  as  the  eye,  ear,  throat,  et  cetera.  We 
can  not  divide  our  time  with  any  other  study,  be  it  cultural  or 
other.  The  ever  increasing  demands  for  professional  excellence 
comi>el  us  to  fill  our  first  two  years,  for  instance,  with  a  grade  and 
an  amount  of  laboratory  work  which  can  not  be  duplicated  out- 
side of  institutions  s[)ecifically  given  to  such  work,  and  students 
who  attempt  to  enter  the  sec^ond  year  of  such  a  coui^e  without 
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having  had,  not  the  equivalent,  but  the  exact  course  itself,  as  given 
in  the  first  year,  are  sadly  handicapped  from  the  outset. 

We  are  building  then  our  educational  structure  so  compactly 
and  strongly  that  nothing  can  be  introduced  from  without  that 
has  not  been  previously  fitted  along  practically  the  same  lines,  in 
the  same  fulness  and  completeness.  We  also  require  trained 
minds  to  begin  with.  These  statements  enable  us  to  pass  to  the 
question  of  combined  courses  and  then  to  the  amount  of  general 
education  needed  as  a  foundation  to  medical  study.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  combined  courses  are  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
student  at  any  part  of  his  coui-se  and  far  from  being  in  the  interest 
of  medical  education.  Our  experience  in  the  Cornell  Medical  Col- 
lege leads  to  a  similar  antagonism  to  the  teaching  of  medical  sub- 
jects for  medical  purposes  in  institutions  not  essentially  medical. 
That  variety  of  curriculum  is  a  sort  of  combination  which 
cheapens  everything  it  touches,  the  subject,  the  men  who  teach,  the 
students  who  work,  and  the  institution  that  fosters  it. 

If  we  mean  to  create  the  best  system  of  medical  education,  and 
indeed  I  might  also  say  cultural  education,  the  line  must  be 
sharply  drawn  between  the  two,  and  the  nearer  we  come  to  the 
creation  of  an  atmosphere  i^culiar  to  the  object  sought,  the  better 
for  all  concerned. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  before  us.  The  Secondary  Sub- 
jects Essential  to  the  Study  of  Medicine.  Owing  to  the  purely 
technical  nature  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  what  we  need  is  the 
trained  mind,  or  the  mind  well  on  in  the  training  coui'se,  not  to 
the  point  of  destroying  initiative  but  to  the  point  of  self-confidence 
in  the  new  field  entered.  We  need  exactness,  accuracy  and  order 
of  method,  precisenesa  and  conciseness  of  thought  and  statement; 
we  need  breadth  of  comi)rehension  and  knowledge  for  comparison 
and  then  we  need  memory.  In  fact,  we  require  that  amount  of 
mental  training  and  general  culture  which  is  acquired  in  obtain- 
ing the  high  school  diploma  through  counts  obtained  in  mathe- 
matics, in  English,  in  Latin,  in  German  or  French,  in  history  and 
civics,  in  physics  and  chemistry.  This  should  be  the  minimum  in 
preliminary  education  required  for  admission  to  the  study  of 
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medicine  in  this  State.  It  may  be  asked  why  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  the  reply  is  that  these  subjects  are  essential  at  the 
threshold  of  medicine.  Initial  medical  subjects  can  not  be  com- 
prehended without  adequate  training  in  each  of  them,  and  they 
run  a  constant  accompaniment  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
medical  study. 

In  conclusion  let  me  again  say  that  the  all-essential  in  the 
medical  student's  mental  attitude  is  quickness  of  perception,  and 
the  power  of  accurate  observation.  The  form  of  instruction 
which  will  contribute  most  to  these  ends  is  that  which  will  un- 
questionably give  the  best  results  in  our  department. 

I  know  full  well  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  begin  the  study  of  medicine  who  is  not  in 
full  poseession  of  a  college  degree;  but  before  making  that  state- 
ment, they  should  begin  by  letting  us  understand  what  they  mean 
by  a  college  degree,  for  those  of  us  who  are  here  know  full  well 
that  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  so  called  colleges  through- 
out this  country  differ  to  a  considerable  degree.  While  therefore 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  certain  classes  of  schools  which  perhaps 
will  require  the  degree  of  the  best  colleges  as  a  preparation  for 
the  study  o|  medicine,  I  assume  that  this  institution,  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  will  for  the  present  recommend 
a  position  which  can  be  taken  up  and  maintained  by  all  of  the 
medical  educational  institutions  throughout  the  State.  I  hope  my 
comments  may  be  of  some  use  to  that  end. 

Dean  Faneuil  D.  Weisse — Much  that  has  been  said  by  the  last 
speaker  on  the  question  of  secondary  education  as  bearing  on  a 
medical  education  applies  equally  to  the  profession  of  dentistry 
and  to  the  needs  of  the  dental  student,  who  is  called  on  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  departments  of  medicine,  added 
to  which  are  the  special  departments  of  his  surgical  specialty  of 
dentistry.  1  have  therefore  nothing  to  add  to  what  the  last 
speaker  has  said,  as  he  has  most  forcefully  declared  the  stand- 
point of  the  needs  of  the  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  in  any  of  its  departments. 
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I  wish  to  preface  my  remarks  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the  present  position  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  being  the  only  state  in  the  Union  which  today 
possesses  established  and  accepted  bases  of  professional  prelimi- 
nary education^  namely,  in  the  existing  medical  student  certificate, 
dental  stndeni:  certificate,  law  student  certificate  and  others.  For 
this  position  the  State  has  to  thank  the  silent,  conservative  and 
evolutionary  work  that  has  been  carried  forward  during  the  past 
10  or  12  years  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  another  accomplished  good  work 
of  the  Events  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
unique — ^New  York  State  the  only  one  possessing  it — and  admir- 
ably perfected  system  of  public  Regents  examinations,  by  which 
intellectual  culture,  outside  and 'beyond  the  school  period  of  life, 
is  made  possible  to  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
the  same  being  acquired  in  the  leisure  hours  from  their  daily, 
vocations.  I  do  not  think  this  work  receives  the  full  apprecia- 
tion that  it  should  as  a  factor  in  the  intellectual  uplifting  of  the 
community  at  large. 

Now  to  the  question  of  secondary  subjects  essential  to  pro- 
fessional students.  One  of  the  papers  on  the  subject  of  secondary 
education,  the  synopsis  of  which  I  have  before  me,  asserts:  "A 
tentative  definition  of  secondary  education  is  equivalent  to  high 
school  education."  Further  on,  after  presenting  certain  points, 
it  says :  **  The  resultant  program  is  partly  cultural,  partly  com- 
mercial, partly  industrial,  or  it  is  a  heterogeneous  adaptation  of 
these  three  elements,  and  secondary  education  lacks  unity  of  pur- 
pose." From  all  the  subjects  presented  to  the  high  school  pupil  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  high  schools,  74  in  number,  he  is  allowed  to 
choose  48  counts  in  the  first,  secoinl,  third  and  fourth  years 
There  is  no  purpose  in  the  selection  of  his  studies  as  regards  his 
future  life  work.  The  Regents  of  the  University,  in  their  estab- 
lishment of  the  medical  student's  c?im  ideate,  the  lental  student's 
certiflcate  and  the  law  student's  certificate,  have  pointed  the  way 
to  a  possible  solution  of  this  heterogeneous  character  of  the  high 
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school  education  and  to  that  end  I  would  suggest  the  following 
further  step. 

For  sevenal  yeans  I  have  urged  on  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  the  propriety  of  establishing  in  the  high  schools  special 
certificates,  namely,  medical,  dental,  law  and  for  other  professions, 
each  having  its  si)ecial  curriculum  which  the  high  school  pupil 
could  elect  to  pursue  with  the  intent  of  earning  the  same  as  the 
preliminary  education  for  the  profession  of  his  choice.  For  these 
special  certificates  academic  subjects  could  be  so  selected  as  to 
constitute  collectively  a  liberal  education  preliminary  to  the  pro- 
fessional education.  If  this  could  be  carried  out,  it  would  be  the 
crowning  achievement  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  would  take  away  the  heterogeneous  character 
referred  to  of  the  secondary  or  high  school  education  in  that  the 
pupil  could  select  the  specialized  course  toward  his  professional 
career,  and  every  step  that  he  would  take  under  those  circum- 
stances could  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of  those  who  know  what 
he  wants,  so  that  the  high  school  pupil  would  i-eally  commence 
his  profc^ssional  education  at  the  commencement  of  his  high  school 
work. 

The  educational  periods  of  eight  years  of  public  school — six 
to  14 — and  four  years  of  high  school — 14  to  18 — should  pre- 
pare a  candidate  with  a  sufficiently  liberal  education  at  18 
years  to  enter  a  professional  college  or  university  department, 
so  that  at  21  or  22  years  he  would  be  prepared  for  his  professional 
career.  In  this  country  life  is  so  strenuous  that  we  should  not 
make  a  moneyocracy  (excuse  the  coinage)  of  a  professional  edu- 
cation, so  that  only  the  rich  nmn  can  afford  to  put  a  son  in  a  pro- 
fession, because  of  the  yeare  of  time  of  support  and  the  exi)ense 
of  education  entailed  by  unnecessary  lengthening  of  courses  of 
study. 

The  curriculums  of  the  several  professional  student  certificates 
could  be  determined  by  the  faculties  of  the  respective  professions 
in  the  State,  and  through  the  respective  professional  councils 
already  created  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  they  could  be  presented  to  the  educational  authorities 
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of  the  State  to  be  incori>orated  in  the  forthcoming  syllabus  of 
1905-10  as  specialized  high  school  elective  courses.  At  first  these 
specialized  courses  would  be  purely  elective,  allowing  the  broad 
elective  system  of  high  school  education  to  prevail  as  in  the  past 
for  the  obtaining  of  the«e  student  certificates,  but  time  would  soon 
bring  about  the  ultimate  election  by  the  pupil  of  the  specialized 
curriculum  that  his  future  chosen  profession  calls  for. 

All  professional  student  certificates  should  have:  (1)  as  a 
fundamental  element  an  English  education  of  8  count  value;  (2) 
a  history  element  of  6  to  8  count  value;  (o)  a  language  element  of 
8  count  value — Latin  or  the  equivalent  of  a  modem  language; 
(4)  a  mathematics  element —  fundamental  and  applied —  of  8  to 
10  count  value;  (5)  a  scientific  element  of  6  to  8  count  value;  (6) 
special  academic  subjects  of  6  to  8  count  value. 

In  the  special  interest  of  the  medical  specialty  of  dentistry  I 
would  ask  so  far  as  the  prospective  dental  student  is  concerned, 
that  more  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  be  equipped  with 
plants  for  manual  training  or  shopwork  which  would  be  among 
the  academic  subjects.  I  make  this  point  at  this  time  to  draw 
special  attention  to  this  need.  Not  only  is  it  important  to  the 
future  dental  surgeon,  but  this  manual  training  is  also  impor- 
tant to  the  skilful  surgeon.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  medical 
profession  in  general  that  provision  be  made  for  more  general 
manual  training  in  the  high  school  of  the  State. 

Prof.  George  A.  Ferguson— [Abstract]  I  petition  on  behalf  of 
the  colleges  I  represent,  to  have  the  examination  include  the 
following:  (1)  a  subject  not  included  in  the  academic  counts, 
arithmetic;  (2)  elementary  physics;  (3)  English;  (4)  Latin  or 
German. 

Begent  McKelway — If  there  is  any  one  present  who  would  like 
to  ask  any  of  the  speakers  who  have  specially  addressed  us  any 
questions,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  him  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  in  this  chamber  tonight  at  8  o'clock  of 
a  more  general  character  than  those  held  here  during  the  day. 
The  speakers  will  be  Dr  William  J.  Milne  of  the  New  York  State 
Normal  College  in  this  city,  who  will  talk  on  the  startling  propo- 
sition that  qualifications  for  teachers  are  not  determined  by 
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examination — we  have  apparently  been  discussing  the  reverse  of 
that  proposition — and  Regent  Charles  A.  Gardiner,  whose 
address  will  be  on  "  The  True  Expansion  of  the  Empire  State," 
by  which,  I  beg  with  some  knowledge  to  say,  he  means  the  true 
intellectual  and  moral  expansion  of  our  commonwealth. 

Elementary  education 

Begent  Daniel  Beach — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  put 
in  this  division,  and  to  join  with  you  this  afternoon  in  any  dis- 
cussion that  may  be  had,  for  the  reason  that  in  my  early  life  my 
work  was  in  the  elementary  schools  in  this  State.  More  than  50 
years  ago  I  began  to  study  the  subject  of  pedagogy,  as  worked 
out  by  the  old  state  normal  school,  then  located  in  this  city. 
As  a  pupil  in  school  I  was  favored  by  having  as  my  teacher 
one  of  the  early  graduates  of  that  school.  From  him  I  learned 
some  of  the  primary  elementary  things  to  be  done  in  the  con- 
duct of  schools.  The  influence  and  inspiration  of  the  first  prin- 
cipal of  the  Albany  State  Normal  School,  Prof.  David  R.  Page, 
reached  all  over  the  State.  His  great  work,  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching,  may  now  be  considered  old-fashioned,  still  we 
of  the  older  generation  of  teachers  owe  to  it  much  of  the  measure 
of  success  we  may  have  attained  in  our  teaching  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 

I  feel  at  home  with  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools, 
also  with  the  teachers  and  principals  of  state  normal  schools, 
whose  work  was  primarily  intended  to  subserve  the  interests  of 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  State. 

Though  for  nearly  20  years  I  have  been  associated  with  the 
Board  of  Regents,  having  charge  of  higher  education,  my  sym- 
pathies and  solicitude  have  been  with  the  elementary  schools. 
Their  work  lies  at  the  foundation,  and,  unless  we  have  properly 
conducted  elementary  schools  and  proper  instruction  in  them, 
we  can  not  have  successful  work  in  the  high  schools  and 
academies. 

THE  FTJNCTTO^'S  OF  A  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

BY   rUIN.    C.    T.    MC  FARLANE,   BROCKPORT   NORMAL   SCHOOL 

Todnv  in  all  civilized  ronntries,  Init  ir.ore  specially  in  our  own, 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  belief  that  a  body  of  educated  people 
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is  at  all  times  far  more  safe,  siine  and  orderly  than  an  equal  num- 
ber who  are  uneducated.  Because  of  this,  it  is  generally  held  that 
it  is  entirely  proper  for  a  government  to  insist  that  each  child  be 
given  at  least  an  elementary  education,  and  to  this  end  compulsory 
education  laws  have  been  enacted  in  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union. 

If  this  faith  in  an  educated  people  is  justified  by  the  facts, 
and  the  right  of  the  State  to  insist  on 'public  education  is  acknowl- 
edged, the  establishment  of  schools,  the  outlining  of  the  principles 
to  govern  in  the  construction  of  courses  of  study,  the  training, 
examining,  and  all  licensing  of  teachers,  and  the  inspection  of 
the  work  done  by  them  are  duties  which  an  euliglitened  govern- 
ment is  morally  bound  to  assume. 

It  goes  quite  without  saying,  that  the  supremely  important 
thing,  from  every  point  of  view,  is  that  the  teaching,  whatever 
the  amount,  should  be  of  the  very  highest  attainable  excellence. 

Good  teaching,  however,  can  not  be  secured  without  good 
teachers,  nor  these  without  training.  Attempts  to  find  the  right 
kind  of  teachers  and  eliminate  the  poor  ones,  by  meiins  of  a  sys- 
tem of  examinations  and  licenses  alone,  have  failed.  In  the  long 
run  teachers  selected  in  this  way  have  proven  much  less  satisfac- 
tory than  have  those  who  were  trained  for  their  work.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  by  the  State  of  institutions  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.  Of  these  the  normal  schools  are  by  far  the  most 
important. 

If,  then,  the  question  be  asked,  ^*  What  is  the  function  of  a 
normal  school?"  there  can  be  but  one  answer,  "To  train  teach- 
ers." That  is  the  purpose  for  which  normal  schools  were  created, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  concerned  with  their  management 
to  hold  them  steadily  to  that  work.  In  a  sense  they  are,  or  should 
be,  as  severely  technical  in  character  as  medical  and  law  schools 
or  theological  seminaries. 

The  important  thing  for  us  to  consider  at  this  time,  however, 
is  the  fact  that,  when  for  any  period  of  a  pei-sou's  life  the  State 
insists  on  his  attending  school,  it  thereby  becomes  morally  bound 
to  guarantee  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given  and,  when 
other  sources  of  supply  fail,  to  train  the  teachers. 
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It  is  not  intended  to  argue  that  there  is  no  need  of  professional 
training  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  nor  to  intimate  that 
in  this  training  the  State  has  no  interest.  Quite  to  the  contrary. 
Every  wise  government  has  the  greatest  interest  in  secondary 
education  and  secondary  teaching,  an  interest  which  our  own 
state  government  has  abundantly  manifested  time  after  time. 
But  it  is  important  to  make  note  of  the  fact  that  the  State's  first 
duty  is  to  the  children  who  are,  under  the  law,  forced  into  school 
often  against  their  will. 

The  time  was  once,  and  that  not  so  long  ago  as  to  be  lost  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity,  when  the  opportunity  for  a  free  education 
offered  to  the  majority  of  children  living  outside  of  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  was  limited  to  that  afforded  by  rural  or  so  called 
district  schools.  It  was  natural  enough,  therefore,  that  in  the 
early  days  of  normal  schools  many  of  their  graduates  took  posi- 
tions and  did  their  teaching  there.  Indeed,  there  are  some  who 
maintain  even  now  that  normal  school  gi*aduates  should  be  re- 
quired to  do  their  teaching  in  the  district  schools. 

To  insist  on  that,  however,  is  as  undesirable  as  it  is  impossible. 
The  i)ast  65  years  have  witnessed  great  changes  in  this  country, 
not  alone  industrially  and  socially,  but  educationally  as  well. 
The  density  of  population  has  increased  enormously;  hamlets 
have  become  villages;  villages,  towns;  towns,  cities;  and  in  thou- 
sands of  localities  new  settlements  have  come  into  existence.  But 
far  more  imi)ortant  than  the  mere  fact  of  an  increase  in  popula- 
tion, so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  is  the  source  of  that  in- 
crease. During  all  of  these  years  there  have  been  poured  into  this 
country  millions  of  the  uneducated  of  Europe,  whose  children, 
with  generations  of  illiteracy  as  their  inheritance,  have  been  takeji 
into  our  public  schools  to  be  made  into  right-minded,  clean- 
hearted  intelligent  American  citizens. 

Such  conditions  as  these  constitute  awful  burdens  under  which 
to  attempt  to  make  progress,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  it  all,  progress, 
most  wonderful  progress  has  been  mxide.  Educational  values 
have  been  discussed  and  to  some  e^ctent  measured ;  the  principles 
underlying  the  construction  of  courses  have  been  agreed  on;  the 
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work  of  the  early  school  years  has  been  [properly  gi'aded ;  the  great 
desirability  of  a  free  education  much  more  liberal  than  is  required 
by  law  has  become  a  matter  of  general  recognition,  and  in  many 
places  provision  has  been  "toade  for  it.  All  this  means  that  the 
day  of  the  old-time  district  school  has  gone  forever.  Instead, 
we  now  have  a  great  school  system  with  the  elementary  work 
fully  graded  and  properly  articulated  with  that  of  the  secondary 
or  high  schools. 

It  is  attendance  on  instruction  in  these  elementary  schools 
that  the  law  requires.  It  is  for  teachers  in  these  grades  that 
there  is  great  demand.  It  is  as  teachers  in  these  grades  that  the 
majority  of  normal  school  graduates  now  find  positions.  It  is 
the  function  of  normal  schools  to  train  teachers,  but  more 
specially  to  train  teachers  for  the  grades  of  the  common  schools. 
It  is  true  of  course  here,  as  in  every  other  field  of  human  activity 
where  the  demand  for  skilled  workers  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
supply,  the  better  of  the  positions  open  to  them  are  taken  by  the 
normal  graduates,  and  the  poorer  ones  left  to  be  filled  in  some 
other  way,  means  for  which  have  been  provided. 

If  this  then  is  the  function  of  yormal  schools,  what  now  is  to 
be  said  of  the  academic  training  of  this  to-be  teacher,  and  where 
is  it  to  be  provided?  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the 
teacher's  knowledge  should  cover  a  field  much  greater  than  he 
will  be  called  on  to  cover  in  his  teaching.  An  academic  education 
which  includes  a  four  year  course  in  a  goocj  high  school  ought  to 
be  sufficient  preparation  for  grade  teachers. 

While  the  State  insists  on  only  an  elementary  education  for 
all  of  its  citizens,  it  nevertlieless  recognizes  the  desirability  of  an 
education  much  more  liberal.  In  our  own  State,  through  the 
Department  of  r^ducation,  encouragement  has  been  given  to  all 
communities  so  minded  to  establish  schools  offering  a  full  or  par- 
tial high  school  course,  the  latest  act  of  legislation  along  this  line 
being  the  authorized  expenditure  of  ^100,000  in  the  payment  of 
tuition  in  high  scIi«ools  for  students  not  resident  in  the  districts 
where  high  schools  are  located. 
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With  academic  privileges  thus  liberally  provided,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reasonable  excuse  for  any  technical  school  to  enter  that 
field  of  work.  If  the  teaching  in  the  high  schools  is  not  good,  if 
the  results  secured  are  not  satisfactory,  true  economy  demands 
that  steps  be  taken  to  remedy  the  evils  where  they  exist,  rather 
than  to  multiply  needlessly  academic  departments.  An  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  high  schools  to  furnish  the  needed  academic 
preparation  and  on  the  part  of  technical  or  professional  schools 
to  accept  this  academic  training  at  its  face  value  would  seem  to 
be  an  arrangement  not  only  economical  but  also  mutually  fair. 

Such  academic  preparation  as  is  necessary  for  a  technical  course 
ought  to  be  demanded  as  a  condition  of  entrance  to  technical 
schools.  All  this  applies  to  normal  schools.  Almost  continuously 
since  the  day  they  were  established,  they  have  been  charged  with 
being  state  high  schools,  giving  work  almost  purely  academic  in 
character  and  utterly  lacking  in  all  of  the  qualities  which  would 
justify  their  existence  as  professional  institutions.  Though  a  good 
part  of  this  criticism  is  and  always  has  been  prompted  by  motives 
which  will  not  bear  investigation,  candor  compels  the  admission 
that  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  their  history  there  was  some 
truth  in  the  charges.  Originally  the  most  bitter  complaints  came 
from  those  interested  in  the  old-time  academies,  some  of  whose 
tuition-paying  students  the  new  schools  attracted.  With  the 
growth  of  the  free  high  school  system  these  complaints  have  grad- 
ually died  out,  existing  only  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
normal  schools  themselves. 

It  will  profit  a  little  perhaps  to  ask  why  the  normal  schools 
ever  attempted  academic  instruction,  and  if  such  be  the  case,  why 
academic  work  is  still  continued.  In  the  early  days  of  normal 
school  history  it  was  found  that  the  students  admitted  came  with 
but  a  meager  academic  preparation,  and  that  in  order  to  guar- 
antee the  soundness  of  the  scholarship  of  their  graduates  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  academic  teaching  was  necessary.  A  four 
year  course  of  study  was  adopted,  and  provision  for  this  academic 
work  was  made  therein.  This  action  was  made  necessary  by  the 
conditions  of  the  time,  but,  as  educational  conditions  changed 
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and  the  elementary  courses  were  graded,  and  high  schools  were 
established,  this  four  year  course  of  study  was  from  time  to  time 
changed  in  character,  till  at  the  present  time  it  is  far  from  pos- 
fiessing  the  academic  aspect  which  it  once  had,  though  it  can  not 
be  said  to  have  lost  it  entirely. 

At  the  present  time  even  the  entrance  examinations  for  admis- 
sion to  these  four  year  courses  al*e  such  that  they  may  easily  be 
passed  by  a  student  properly  prepared  to  enter  on  a  high  school 
course.  If  of  legal  school  age,  a  student  who  passes  these  exam- 
inations may  complete  a  normal  school  course  and  obtain  a  license 
to  teach  in  the  same  length  of  time  that  it  would  take  him  to 
complete  a  high  school  course. 

Again  at  the  present  time  the  legal  age  for  entering  a  normal 
school  is  set  at  such  a  point,  16  years,  that  in  a  properly  graded 
system  of  schools  the  student  finds  it  possible  before  reaching  it 
to  be  well  along  in  the  high  school  course.  And  this  age,  which  is 
the  minimum,  might  with  profit  to  the  profession  be  made  greater. 

Reviewing  the  facts  as  already  presented,  therefore,  we  have 
the  following  reasons  why  a  high  school  graduation  should  be 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  normal  entrance. 

1  The  vast  majority  of  normal  graduates  are  employed  in  the 
grades  of  the  common  schools.  Children  can  not  be  properly 
prepared  for  high  school  work  unless  the  teachers  who  have  that 
preparation  in  charge  know  from  personal  experience  what  that 
high  school  work  is  to  be. 

2  Professional  institutions  may  reasonably  demand  for  entrance 
the  academic  preparation  necessary  to  pursue  with  profit  their 
technical  courses. 

3  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  a  teacher  should  know 
more  than  he  is  called  on  to  teach,  and  an  academic  education 
which  includes  a  four  year  high  school  course  ought  to  be  sufficient 
preparation  for  grade  teachers. 

4  The  general  establishment  of  high  schools  capable  of  giving 
this  academic  preparation  makes  it  no  longer  necessary  to  con- 
tinue in  normal  schools  courses  of  study,  any  large  part  of  which 
is  made  up  of  purely  academic  work. 
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5  The  age  at  which  it  is  profitable  for  a  person  to  take  up  prep- 
aration for  teaching  is  such  that  a  high  school  course  may  reason- 
ably be  completed  before  entering  a  normal. 

This  paper  has,  therefore,  been  de\X)ted  to  the  following  claims: 

1  It  is  the  business  of  normal  schools  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  grades  of  the  common  schools. 

2  High  school  graduation  should  be  demanded  as  a  condition  of 
normal  entrance. 

3  The  courses  offered  should  be  purely  professional. 

Of  the  work  to  be  done  by  pedagogic  institutions  of  higher  and 
lower  grade  nothing  has  been  said,  because  these  have  their  own 
jiroblems  which  are  being  discussed  by  others  at  this  meeting.  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  hope,  however,  that  some  way  may  be 
found  to  acceptance  at  its  full  value  of  the  work  done  in  any 
pedagogic  institution  by  the  one  of  next  higher  grade. 

THE   FUNCTION  OF  THE  TEACHERS  TRAINING   CLASS 

OR  SCHOOL 

BY   SDP'TiS.   B.   SHEAR,   KINGSTON 

The  topic  for  discussion  naturally  divides  into  two  distinct 
parts,  and,  in  the  consideration  of  the  various  questions  which 
*will  arise,  we  must  necessarily  take  some  things  for  granted. 

I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that,  in  our  process  of  educational 
development,  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  should  be  mandatory,  not  because  the 
remuneration  warrants  a  teacher  in  making  adequate  prepara- 
tion, but  because  the  public  are  demanding  trained  teachers, 
and  because  teachers  are  demanding  increased  recognition, 
increased  compensation,  and  they  desire  as  well  to  have  their 
work  regarded  as  that  of  a  profession.  Never  can  these  condi- 
tions be  realized  till  training  is  demanded  on  the  part  of  every 
teacher. 

To  meet  this  demand  for  professional  training,  the  State  has 
provided  12  normal  schools  in  as  many  sections  of  the  State. 
Each  school  is  thoroughly  equipped,  and  is  prepared  to  furnish 
instruction  and  training  to  prospective  teachers  from  any  part 
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of  the  state.  I  think  in  number  of  schools,  course  of  instruc- 
tion, completeness  of  organization,  adequacy  of  equipment,  our 
Btate  leads  all  others  in  facilities  for  professional  training  of 
teachers.  One  not  acquainted  with  our  conditions  might  wonder 
what  more  is  needed,  and  why. 

As  we  discuss  the  function  of  the  training  class  and  the  train- 
ing school,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  answer  these  questions. 
That  each  has  a  function  at  the  present  time  and  under  present 
conditions,  scarcely  admits  discussion.  My  experience  with  both 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  each  performs  an  important  oflfice  in 
the  work  of  training  teachers. 

I  think  we  may  ask  regarding  either,  why  this  particular 
means  of  training  rather  than  a  normal  school?  Does  the  train- 
ing class  or  a  training  school  benefit  any  one  who  could  not 
secure  equal  or  larger  privileges  in  the  normal  school?  Does 
your  organization  benefit  your  local  system  professionally  or 
financially?  Do  you  do  anything  which  can  not  be  as  well  done, 
and  perhaps  better,  elsewhere?  Are  you  not,  by  furnishing  local 
training  for  local  teachers,  bringing  about  conditions  which  are 
I)Ositively  pernicious?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  disi>ense  with 
both  training  classes  and  training  schools,  and  depend  entirely 
on  normal  schools?  These  questions  are  being  asked  by  fair- 
minded  educators,  and  they  should  be  answered  fairly  and  as 
fully  as  possible. 

First,  the  training  class.  Our  rural  schools  above  all,  have 
suffered  in  the  past,  and  still  suffer,  because  of  untrained 
teachers.  Here  in  the  rural  schools  is  the  first  great  demand  for 
better  teachers. 

The  demand  for  normal  graduates  in  city  and  village  schools 
is  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  sui)ply  that  normal  graduates  are 
seldom  found  in  the  rural  schools.  I  think  this  condition  is 
established,  independent  of  the  question  of  salary.  Of  course, 
the  rural  schools,  as  a  rule,  pay  less  than  the  village  or  city 
schools,  and  are  less  desirable  on  this  account,  but  the  more 
thorough  grading  and  more  desirable  conditions  would  lead 
normal  graduates  to  seek  positions  in  villages  or  cities  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  question  of  compensation.  Obviously  then,  we 
can  not  look  to  the  normal  schools  to  train  teachers  for  the  rural 
district.  Training  schools  established  in  the  cities  are  preparing 
teachers  for  the  particular  city  in  which  the  school  is  located; 
hence,  it  seems  to  me  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers  devolves 
almost  entirely  on:  the  training  classes. 

In  every  country  district,  we  find  young  people  who  have  had 
very  few  educational  advantages,  yet  who  are  ambitious  and  who 
are  anxious  to  do  something  to  earn  a  living  and  to  make  some- 
thing  of  themselves.  To  many  of  these,  the  normal  school  is  out 
of  the  question. 

The  requirements  for  entering  the  city  training  schools  are  as 
high  as  for  entrance  to  the  normal,  the  course  is  nearly  as  long, 
the  distance  is  sometimes  greater,  and  the  expense  is  fully  as 
much.  These  young  people  then  must  enter  a  training  class  near 
their  own  home. 

The  functions  of  these  classes  are  many  and  important.  A 
very  considerable  part  of  the  work  is  the  observation  and  prac- 
tice. That  this  may  be  done  intelligently  and  systematically,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  training  class  teacher  instruct  the  members 
how  to  observe  intelligently.  Outlines  should  be  prepared  and 
discussed,  indicating  important  points  to  be  observed  regarding 
the  room,  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  Observation  thus  becomes 
sysitematic,  and  the  subsequent  discussion  is  definite  and 
valuable. 

I  believe  that  observation  is  conducted  with  less  system  and 
less  value  than  the  practice  itself.  I  believe  there  should  be  a 
large  amount  of  observation  before  practice  is  attempted.  Mere 
theoretic  discussion  of  schoolroom  conditions  is  a  very  poor 
preparation  for  a  practical  application  of  psychologic  and  peda- 
gogic principles.  Practice  should  of  course  be  carried  on  under 
careful  scrutiny  and  wise  criticism. 

Every  teacher  in  a  union  school  in  which  a  training  class  is 
organized  is  inspired  to  do  better  work,  to  maintain  better  disci- 
pline, to  employ  better  methods,  to  insist  on  more  hygienic  con- 
ditions and  more  thorough  organization  because  she  knows  her 
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work  is  to  be  observed.  Contact  with  the  training  class  teacher 
inspires  her  with  a  greater  professional  spirit,  with  higher  ideals 
and  broader  views. 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  school  is  apparent  to  the  public  with 
whom  the  school  comes  to  hold  a  more  commanding  position, 
and  the  ultimate  result  must  be  greater  appreciation  of  teachers 
and  increased  compensation. 

The  presence  of  a  training  class  made  up  of  young  people  hav- 
ing a  definite  purpose  and  an  intense  earnestness  has  a  powerful 
influence  on  all  the  pupils  in  the  school,  specially  the  high  school 
students.  Discipline  is  improved,  there  is  greater  earnestness  in 
the  work,  and  a  greater  spirit  of  loyalty  throughout  the  entire 
school. 

The  effect  of  the  training  class  teacher  on  the  members  of  her 
dass  changes  the  entire  tenor  of  the  life  of  each  individual. 
Many  are  led  as  a  result,  to  take  a  full  high  school  course,  or  even 
a  college  or  normal  course.  The  school  spirit  growing  out  of 
the  training  class  organization  is  sometimes  tremendous.  Not 
only  does  the  class  benefit  the  school  in  this  respect  during  the 
course,  but  the  members  as  they  go  back  to  the  rural  schools  as 
teachers  will  impart  this  enthusiasm  to  their  pupils,  with  the 
result  that  a  larger  number  and  better  prepared  pupils  will  go  to 
the  village  schools  each  year,  and  they  will  go  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  taken  on  from  contact  with  their  teachers.  The 
training  class  alumni  are  a  very  strong  factor  in  filling  up  the 
village  high  schools  and  in  leading  country  boys  and  girls  to  look 
for  something  beyond  the  three  R's. 

When  rural  schools  are  taught  by  trained  teachers,  a  greater 
degree  of  interest  is  manifested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict, with  the  result  that  the  attendance  is  increased,  a  more 
thorough  spirit  of  cooperation  exists,  and  as  a  result,  ssilaries 
are  increased.  Oftentimes  increased  experience  and  continued 
study  on  the  part  of  individual  training  class  teachers,  enable 
them  to  work  back  into  the  village  and  even  into  the  city  schools. 
A  large  number  of  these  are  constantly  working  to  secure  the  state 
certificate,  that  they  may  have  a  life  credential  without  the  loss 
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of  time  and  expense  incident  to  attendance  on  a  normal  school. 
Fortunately,  the  number  of  young  people  entering  the  commis- 
sioner's examination  is  growing  smaller  year  by  year,  and  this 
condition  is  directly  traceable  to  the  training  class,  and  to  the 
higher  standard  demanded  all  along  the  line. 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  I  think  the  villages  and  towns 
supporting  a  training  class  receive  more  from  the  State  than  the 
actual  cost  of  maintaining  the  class;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
mere  money  considerations  can  scarcely  be  weighed  against  other 
and  more  important  considerations. 

The  time  is  past  when  the  training  class  is  maintained  simply 
to  secure  an  appropriation  from  tlie  State.  The  training  class 
teacher  no  longer  instructs  the  training  class  incidentally.  She 
must  be  prepared  for  her  work,  must  give  her  time  to  the  work, 
and  must  insist  on  professional  work  on  the  part  of  the  members. 
There  has  been  a  wonderful  advance  in  these  directions  within  the 
last  15  years. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  compare  the  work  of  the  training  class 
with  that  of  the  normal  school.  These  two  can  not  be  compai'ed. 
I  have  simply  indicated  the  function  of  the  training  class  as  such. 
Its  position  is  unique,  and  so  long  as  the  rural  school  exists,  its 
necessity  is  imperative. 

Again,  as  to  the  training  school.  The  necessity  for  such  an 
organization  arises  from  conditions  entirely  different  from  those 
above  enumerated.  The  training  school  has  to  do  with  the  prep- 
aration of  city  teachers,  and  the  question,  why  the  training  school 
rather  than  the  normal  school,  assumes  a  different  aspect. 

Of  course,  in  every  city  there  are  certain  bright,  capable  girls 
with  aptitude  for  the  teaching  profession,  who,  for  pecuniary  and 
other  reasons,  are  unable  to  leave  home,  and  to  take  a  normal 
course;  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  phases  of  the  question. 
In  most  cities,  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  local,  and  must 
necessarily  be  so.  I  see  no  particular  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
so,  and  the  question  of  their  training  is  of  first  iin])ortance. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  training  school  are  as 
great  as  for  entrance  to  the  normal  school,  and,  while  the  two 
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years  course  in  the  city  training  school  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
normal  school  course,  it  is,  in  some  respects,  preferable. 

Observation  and  practice  constitute  a  very  important  part  of 
the  work.  Most  normal  schools  of  the  State  are  situated  in  small 
towns  where  opportunity  for  observation  is  limited.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  city  training  school  have  a  much  broader  field  for 
observation  and  for  practice.  Furthermore,  they  observe  real 
rather  than  ideal  conditions;  they  ol>serve  the  same  methods  of 
instruction  and  discipline;  the  application  of  the  same  course  of 
study,  and  instruction  in  the  same  special  subjects  that  will  con- 
front them  when  they  begin  their  actual  work.  They  can  have, 
and  should  have  fullest  opportunity  to  observe  all  grades!  of 
work,  and  all  conditions  of  organization  offered  in  their  particular 
city;  hence,  the  greater  practical  value  of  observation  and  prac- 
tice in  connection  with  the  city  training  school.  Of  course,  this 
observation  and  practice  can  not  always  be  carried  on  under  criti- 
cism, but  the  conditions  are  always  real,  and  the  observations  can 
not  be  valueless. 

Practice,  which  at  first  should  be  done  under  direct  observa- 
tion and  criticism,  can  soon  come  to  be  accomplished  by  using 
the  members  of  the  training  school  as  substitutes,  giving  the  super 
intendent  of  schools  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  work  of  his 
prospective  teachers,  and  enabling  him  to  form  an  opinion  on 
something  more  than  mere  recommendations  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  selection. 

Danger  from  the  "  breeding  in  process  "  is  minimized  by  care- 
ful selection,  by  providing  for  visiting  days  each  year,  whereby 
teachers  visit  other  cities  and  other  systems,  and  observe  other 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  and  organization.  Each 
teacher  so  visiting  should  be  required  to  make  a  written  report 
of  her  visits  to  the  teachers  of  her  own  particular  school  when 
she  would  have  returned.  Furthermore,  in  every  city  there  are 
suJQQcient  foreign  teachers  to  infuse  new  blood,  and  to  impart  new 
ideas  to  the  locally  trained  teachers. 

The  smaller  number  of  students  who  make  up  a  training  school 
enables  the  instructors  to  give  more  individual  attention,  both  in 
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instruction  and  in  criticism,  and  smaller  classes  lead  to  greater 
freedom  of  expression  and  greater  manifestation  of  individuality 
on  the  part  of  the  members. 

A  strong  city  training  school  is  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the 
whole  city  system.  It  is  not  only  a  model  school  to  be  observed 
by  the  teachers  of  the  city,  but  the  fact  that  they,  themselves,  are 
to  be  observed  leads  to  better  methods  of  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion, and  to  more  thorough  organization.  From  the  training 
school  should  emanate  ideas  and  ideals  which  serve  as  an  uplift 
to  every  department  of  the  work. 

It  may  be  that  financially,  the  city  training  school  does  not 
pa}',  but  professionally,  it  pays  largely.  It  enables  superintend- 
ents to  raise  the  standard  of  the  teaching  force  without  arousing 
the  local  opposition  which  might  result  from  the  introduction  of 
too  many  foreign  teachers. 

Altogether  it  seems  to  me  that  both  the  training  class  and  the 
training  school  perform  functions  entirely  without  the  province 
of  the  normal  school.  Neither  can  be  dispensed  with;  both  are 
being  strengthened  and  improved  year  by  year;  and  both  will 
continue  to  offer  opportunity  to  young  people  desiring  to  teach, 
and  who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  any  pro- 
fessional training  whatever. 

Inspector  Willis  D.  Graves — For  seven  years  I  have  devoted  a 
large  share  of  my  time  to  the  interests  of  the  training  class  and 
training  schools  of  the  State,  and  this  fact  is  my  excuse  for  taking 
a  few  moments  of  your  time.  I  am  pleased  with  the  eminently 
fair  and,  I  tbink  I  must  consider  it,  complimentary  attitude  taken 
by  Sup't  Shear  in  discussing  the  functions  of  the  training  classes 
and  training  schools. 

The  more  I  have  seen  of  the  work  of  these  classes  and  schools, 
of  the  increased  efficiency  and  growth  of  that  work,  of  what  it  is 
doing  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  the  more  convinced  I 
am  of  its  value  and  importance. 

The  question  of  increasing  the  requirements  of  admission  to 
training  classes  is  a  question  that  has  been  considered  at  length 
by  those  who  have  been  directly  connected  with  this  work.     We 
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require  today  a  Regents  preliminary  certificate  and  at  least  14 
higher  counts  for  admission  to  a  training  class,  provided  the  candi- 
date enters  on  Regents  credentials.  In  fact,  while  this  is  the 
minimum  requirement,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  maas  of 
those  now  entering  training  classes  present  considerably  more 
than  this  minimum  requirement.  I  recall  one  training  class  for 
the  past  year  that  has  registered  17  high  school  graduates,  all 
holding  Regents  academic  diplomas,  out  of  a  total  registration  of 
20  members,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  today  to  find  a 
majority  of  the  students  in  a  training  class  full  high  school 
graduates.  I  think  an  imx>ortant  function  of  the  training  class 
has  not  been  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  these  classes  in 
every  community  where  they  are  established  are  spreading  through 
that  community  the  idea  that  the  training  of  teachers  is  an  im- 
portant matter;  that  what  to  do  in  a  schoolroom  is  perhaps  as 
much  of  a  trade  to  be  learned  as  are  some  other  trades.  As  train- 
ing class  members  go  to  their  homes,  wherever  a  class  is  organized, 
they  are  from  day  to  day  bringing  home  live  school  questions. 

During  the  last  year  there  have  been  employed  in  this  State  8400 
graduates  of  training  classes  and  training  schools,  an  increase  of 
over  1100  in  a  single  year.  Last  year  the  increase,  I  think,  was 
about  1200  in  a  single  year;  in  other  words,  the  increase  of 
teachers  who  are  graduates  from  training  schools  and  training 
classes  in  this  State,  in  two  years,  has  been  practically  2^i. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  number  of  teachers  today  working 
in  uniform  certificates  is  much  less  than  ever  before.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  number  of  such  answer  papers  looked  over  at  this 
department  J«  very  much  less  than  ever  before  and  growing  less 
every  year.  There  are  now  very  few  third  grade  teachers  in  this 
State.  One  school  commissioner  told  me  that  he  had  only  throe  in 
his  commissioner  district,  and  a  number  of  commissioners  have 
told  me  that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  their 
districts  are  graduates  of  training  classes. 

Jjooking  at  the  work  which  these  training  class  teachers  are 
doing  for  the  State,  at  the  necessity  of  this  work,  at  its  growth, 
at  the  commendation  which  the  work  receives,  we  must  feel  that 
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training  classes  have  still  an  important  mission  to  perform.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  feasible  to  increase  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  these  classes  just  yet.  We  have  all  noted  the  fact  that 
within  the  last  10  years  young  ladies,  more  particularly,  have  been 
called  on  to  fill  positions  which  were  not  previously  filled  by  such 
persons.  I  know  of  one  country  village  where  today  11  young 
ladies  are  holding  clerical  positions  of  various  kinds.  Ten  years 
ago  in  this  village  not  one  was  to  be  found.  The  fart  is,  we  are 
having  difficulty  in  some  parts  of  the  State  in  getting  teachers 
enough  to  supply  the  common  schools,  and,  if  we  raise  the  require- 
ments much  higher  than  they  are  now,  the  result  will  be  that  we 
shall  discourage  entrance  to  training  classes  to  an  extent,  perhaps, 
which  will  leave  many  schools  without  teachers,  unless  such 
teachers  are  supplied  by  temporary  permits.  If  you  will  look  over 
the  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  you  will  find  that  there  have  been  too  many 
of  these  temporary  licenses  issued.  While  we  should  like  to  make 
the  requirements  of  teachers  as  high  as  i>ossible,  while  no  one,  I 
believe,  would  be  more  glad  to  see  these  requirements  raised  than 
I,  still  I  can  not  feel  that  the  time  has  yet  arrived  when  this 
should  be  done. 

There  is  no  rivalry  between  the  normal  schools  of  this  State  and 
the  training  schools,  unless  it  be  a  generous  rivalry.  I  am  sure 
we  never  say  to  a  student,  "  You  can  get  in  a  training  class  what 
you  can  get  in  a  normal  school";  that  would  be  absurd.  With 
something  like  8000  graduates  from  normal  schools  employed  in 
this  State  and  an  equal  number  from  the  training  si-hools  and 
training  classes,  it  is  not  time  to  call  a  halt  or  to  make  any  exi)eri- 
ments  that  might  prove  injurious. 

THE  LACK  OF  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  WORK  OF 
THE  GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL 

BY  PRIN.  C.   H.   WOOLSEY,  POUGHKEEPSIE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  state  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not 
the  aim  of  this  paper  to  find  fault  with  any  individual  or  class 
of  individuals,  or  to  affect  an  air  of  superiority  in  regard  to  the 
shortcomings  of  any  one.    We  sincerely  wish  to  find  out  what 
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causes  the  gap  between  the  work  of  the  grammar  school  and  the 
high  school  and  to  devise  remedies  that  will  counteract  an  unsat- 
isfactory state  of  affairs  that  exists  in  the  majority  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  country.  The  trouble  has  been  and  still  is  a  seri- 
ous one.  In  some  places  it  is  growing  worse  or  shows  no  signs 
of  improvement,  and  in  others  a  slight  change  for  the  better  may 
be  detected.  In  many  instances,  bridging  the  gap  is  the  most 
serious  problem  the  high  school  is  called  on  to  s.olve.  In  a  few 
schools,  less  than  half  a  dozen  out  of  more  than  70,  a  solution, 
or  what  passes  for  such,  seems  to  have  been  effected.  Perhaps 
these  few  may  furnish  the  leaven  that  will  leaven  the  whole  mass. 

It  is  not  fair  that  so  much  of  the  effort  and  energy  of  the  high 
school  should  be  expended  in  correcting  deficiencies  for  which  it 
is  only  partially  responsible.  I  say  partially  responsible  because 
the  high  school  is  not  free  from  blame,  and  more  blame  may 
attach  to  it  than  the  high  school  is  willing  to  admit.  Now  that 
both  parties  have  been  remiss,  the  difficulty  should  be  obviated 
by  advances  from  the  one  and  by  actual  help  from  the  other. 
What  these  concessions  and  advances  should  be,  will  be  dis- 
cussed later. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  schools  in  which  a  break 
between  the  work  of  the  last  grammar  year  and  the  first  high 
school  year  exists  in  some  form  or  another.  Ninety-seven  high 
S(!hool  princii>als  in  the  larger  cities  of  18  northern  states  from 
Massachusetts  to  California  received  a  circular  letter  bearing  on 
this  point.  In  the  replies,  except  two,  were  statements,  some  of 
them  very  emphatic,  that  a  break  existed. 

The  questions  submitted  were  as  follows: 

1  Do  you  find  any  break  between  the  work  of  the  last  year  of 
the  grammar  school  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school? 

2  In  what  way  does  this  break  in  the  work  show  itself? 

3  What,  in  your  opinion,  causes  the  break? 

4  What  means  are  you  using,  or  would  you  use,  to  obviate  the 
difficulty? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  Is  there  a  break?  two  princi- 
palBy  one  from  Indiana  and  one  from  Ohio,  replied  there  was 
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none;  one  principal  from  Pennsylvania  said  there  was  no  natural 
break  but  an  artificial  one;  all  the  others,  more  than  70  in  num- 
ber, said  there  was  a  break  and  expressed  themselves,  some 
mildly  and  others  with  decided  emphasis. 

To  the  second  question,  How  does  the  break  show  itself?  the 
answers  were  various,  but  the  general  tenor  was  the  failure  to 
do  good  work  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  A  few  quo- 
tations will  give  specific  ideas  of  the  ways  the  break  in  the  work 
appeared  to  different  observers.  To  quote:  "In  the  diflSculties 
the  scholars  find  in  mastering  the  work  of  the  first,  year''; 
"  inability  to  do  independent  work  " ;  "  inability  to  fall  in  at  first 
with  high  school  ways";  "inability  to  grasp  problems  of  high 
school  course  ";  "  in  the  failure  to  adjust  themselves  to  new  con- 
ditions, new  studies,  new  environment";  "in  poorly  prepared 
work  in  the  first  year";  "in  the  inability  to  prepare  work  at 
home  without  assistance";  "lack  of  self-control  and  power  to 
work  unaided";  "in  apparent  helplessness  and  lack  of  initia- 
tive"; "in  the  lack  of  thought  power  and  the  ability  to  express 
thought."  And  some  of  the  quotations  differently  worded  might 
pass  as  causes  of  the  break  instead  of  its  manifestations. 

Some  of  these  phenomena  are  due  to  a  lack  of  such  training  as 
will  give  the  pupil  power  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  a  solution 
of  the  problems  that  confront  him.  For  this  the  grammar  school 
alone  is  responsible,  and  the  high  school  can  offer  nothing  but 
suggestions.  Those  phenomena  that  arise  from  changed  condi- 
tions, studies  and  environment,  would  readily  disappear  with  a 
more  harmonious  relation  and  a  better  acquaintance  between  the 
grammar  school  and  the  high  school. 

To  the  third  and  fourth  questions  the  answers  were  particu- 
larly full.  The  replies  to  the  third  question,  "What  causes  the 
break?  "  were  in  a  general  way,  lack  of  coordination  of  the  work, 
too  much  departmental  work  in  the  high  school,  pupils  do  not 
know  how  to  study,  they  are  immature,  dazed  by  changed  condi- 
tions in  regard  to  studies,  methods  and  conditions.  Many  prin- 
cipals say  essentially  that  the  cause  of  the  break  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  pupil  with  the  resources  he  has  can  not  do  his  work, 
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many  giving  reasons  why  his  resources  are  few  and  his  initiative 
feeble.  He  gets  "  too  much  assistance  in  the  grades  "  which  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  can  not  work  without  such  assist- 
ance when  he  comes  to  the  high  school.  One  principal  says  a 
cause  of  the  break  is  the  change  from  no  home  study  in  the 
grades  to  two  or  three  hours  when  in  the  high  school.  This  point 
is  an  important  one. 

It  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  conduct  the  work  in  the 
last  year  of  the  grades  so  that  the  pupil  would  need  to  do  school 
work  at  home.  A  change  so  abrupt  as  this  would  task  the  capa- 
bilities of  good  pupils,  let  alone  those  of  average  ability  and 
jcapacity. 

Another  principal  says  the  trouble  is  caused  by  "a  chaii;.:? 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  teacher  in  all  subjechi 
to  four  teachers  in  four  subjects."  This  x)ersonal  relation 
between  the  teacher  and  pupil  at  this  time  is  the  strongest  farhir 
in  a  pupil's  succes®.  We  all  know  that  the  teachers  who  aio 
regarded  as  friends  by  their  pupils  get  the  most  and  best  work 
from  them.  Of  course  this  can  be  carried  so  far  that  it  runs 
into  the  objection  made  by  one  principal,  "  that  the  pupils  were 
mothered  by  their  teachers."  The  "  sympathetic  and  familiar 
conditions  of  the  grammar  school "  should  not  be  absent  merely 
because  the  pupil  has  entered  the  high  school.  Departmental 
work  can  be  unbending  and  yet  include  in  it  a  little  of  the  milk 
of  human  sympathy. 

The  change  from  two  sessions  to  one  seems  to  many  principals 
a  source  of  poor  work.  They  think  this  change  "  leads  pupils  to 
think  they  have  more  time  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,"  and 
they  "  do  not  know  how  to  take  the  i)roper  advantage  of  their 
liberty."  If  public  opinion  demands  one  session  in  the  high 
school,  then  it  should  take  pains  to  see  that  the  pupils  give  the 
proper  amount  of  time  at  home  for  preparing  school  work.  Unless 
the  school  is  supported  by  the  public  in  this  respect,  there  should 
be  no  complaint  about  iK)or  wK)rk.  I  fail  to  see  how  a  one  session 
school  can  cover  the  work  demanded  by  the  colleges  without  the 
support  of  an  elevated  public  opinion.     In  a  one  session  school 
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the  burden  of  the  responsibility  for  good  work  is  more  on  the  pub- 
lic than  on  the  school. 

The  lack  of  pi'essure  in  the  giuinnuir  grades,  too  much  teaching 
and  supervision,  not  enough  work,  too  much  memory  work,  are 
also  given  as  causes  of  the  break.  These,  I  think,  operate  in  an 
indirect  way  as  they  tend  to  destroy  the  pupil's  desire  to  become 
self-reliant  and  to  do  iudei)endeut  work. 

Some  of  the  causes  mentioned  thus  far  for  the  break  seem  to  be 
more  or  less  mechanical  and  not  caused  by  a  failure  to  work  along 
pedagogic  lines.  That  the  pupil  is  not  able  to  work  indejiendently 
shows  a  defect  in  training  that  has  no  relation,  except  in  a  remote 
way,  to  mechanical  difficulties.  The  reasons  given  for  the  pupil's 
lack  of  training  are  that  lower  grade  language  work  is  not  prac- 
tical, as  it  does  not  develop  power  of  expression,  that  his  instruc- 
tion does  not  create  the  power  to  think  indei)endently,  that  he  can 
concentrate  his  mind  for  a  short  time  only.  The  quality  of  the 
work  done  in  many  instances  in  the  first  year  warrants  the  belief 
that  this  is  true.  Pupils  show  there  the  deficiencies  just  enumer- 
ated. If  there  were  a  striving  for  a  deeper  content,  and  if  the 
child  were  led  to  expend  his  energies  on  knowing  more  thoroughly 
a  few  subjects  and  their  intimate  relations  to  the  more  advanced 
work  in  the  same  lines,  these  failings  would  be  obviated  in  a 
marked  degree.  So  fiar  as  my  experience  goes,  most  of  the  failures 
of  the  first  year  are  traceable  to  these  deficiencies  more  than  to  any 
other  causes. 

One  principal  gave  as  the  reason  for  the  break  the  radical 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  instructors,  as  the  high  ^hool  facul- 
ties are  recruited  fi'om  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  very 
often  there  is  a  lack  of  sympathy,  and  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  ability  of  the  child.  This  is  an  imjiortant  point  and  is  dis- 
cussed fully  later.  Another  principal  says,  but  with  how  much 
feeling  I  am  unable  to  state,  that  the  cause  of  the  break  is  the 
change  in  the  hour  for  luncheon.  A  principal  in  Pennsylvania 
says  there  are  too  many  si>ecialists  in  the  high  school  who  are 
teaching  their  subjects  but  are  forgetting  the  subject,  the  child. 
Unfortunately  that  statement  is  true.    This  is  the  day  of  the 
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specialist.-  He  is  irritated  and  ill  at  ease  if  suddienly  called  on 
to  aj3sist  in  some  work  outside  of  his  specialty.  As  with  phy- 
sicians so  with  school  teachers,  the  one  who  excels  in  general  work, 
that  i»,  has  the  ability  to  do  good  work  in  several  subjects,  will 
later  make  the  best  specialist.  You  can  get  few  specialists  to 
accept  this  view. 

Thus  far  I  have  enumerated  with  some  comment  \>f  my  own,  a 
few  of  the  more  im|>oi'tant  causes  of  the  break,  that  have  been  sug- 
gested by  high  school  principals.  Many  more  have  been  suggested, 
but  it  would  be  taxing  your  patience  too  much  to  recite  them. 
Some  of  them  api>ear  trivial  when  taken  individually,  but  when 
taken  in  the  aggregate  are  of  much  importance  and  perhaps  exer- 
cise more  influence  for  harm  than  we  are  aware. 

You  will  notice  that  these  causes  are  not  the  fault  of  the 
grammar  school,  alone  but  that  the  high  school  must  take  a  good 
share  of  them  to  itself;  and  these  it  is  the  duty  of  the  high  school 
to  correct  at  once. 

The  Implies  to  the  fourth  question  "  What  means  are  you  using, 
or  would  you  use,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  ?''  show  that  much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  subject  for  a  long  time.  Two  principals 
said  they  were  using  no  remedies  for  the  bre^k ;  more  than  25  said, 
"  join  the  eighth  grade  to  the  high  school  and  put  algebra  and 
Latin  in  the  grammar  grade."  Of  the  following  suggestions,  more 
than  two  principals  gave  some  one  as  remedies :  "  Teachers  from 
high  school  should  see  grammar  school  work  and  consult  with 
grammar  school  teachers  " ;  "  i)upila  in  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school  should  recite  to  the  same  teacher  in  two  or  more  subjects  " ; 
"increase  the  jiersonal  relations  between  the  teacher  and  pupil 
other  than  those  in  the  classroom  " ;  "  training  in  home  study 
should  be  begun  in  the  grammar  school  " ;  "  have  college  graduates 
in  the  eighth  grade  " ;  "  more  thought  work  and  less  memory  work 
in  the  grades '';  *'  raise  the  standard  of  the  work  in  the  grammar 
schools";  "less  working  to  pass  examinations";  "unusually 
strong  teachers  should  have  first  year  work  in  the  high  school — 
that  is  the  only  solution  ";  "  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  study 
before  entering  the  high  school  ";  "  not  sending  too  youog  pupils 
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to  the  high  school  " ;  "  frequent  interviews  between  the  principal 
and  the  pupils  and  parents." 

Other  remedies  were  offered  by  individual  teachers :  "  Change 
method  of  instruction  in  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  school "; 
"  make  1st  year  English  easier " ;  "  encourage  greater  use  of 
reference  books  in  grammar  school ";  "  have  more  application  in 
the  grades  ";  "  twice  a  year  promotions  ";  "  lessen  the  number  of 
subjects  in  the  grammar  school  and  make  the  pupils  get  arith- 
metic, grammar,  and  spelling  ";  "  send  back  the  incapables  to  the 
grammar  school." 

Such  and  so  many  are  the  remedies  suggested  by  men  who 
have  given  the  difficulty  serious  thought.  We  ought  to  devise 
some  scheme  from  the  suggestions  that  in  time,  and  a  short  one 
at  that,  will  do  away  with  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

If  there  were  more  cooperation  between  the  teachers  of  the 
grammar  school  and  high  school,  more  conferences  to  know  what 
the  former  are  doing  and  what  the  latter  want  done,  a  greater 
sympathy  and  a  real  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  the  high  school, 
a  keener  appreciation  of  the  n^s  of  the  pupils  who  come  to  the 
high  school  for  the  first  time,  a  personal  interest  in  their  troubles 
and  perplexities —  if  we  could  have  those  evidences  of  a  sincere 
desire  to  help,  then  the  causes  of  the  break  would  not  show  them- 
selves, and  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  remedies  suggested. 
This  to  my  mind  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation  so  far  as  the 
training  of  the  pupil  is  concerned. 

One  cause  of  the  break,  which  to  my  mind  is  a  prolific  one, 
has  not  been  mentioned.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  of  caste  among 
high  school  teachers  in  regard  to  their  relations  with  their 
fellow-woirkers  in  the  grades  and  an  equally  strong  feeling  of 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  gi*ade  teachers  toward  any  sug- 
gestion from  the  high  school.  This  is  most  unfortunate.  Each 
has  much  to  learn  from  the  other,  the  grade  teacher  may  get 
much  that  will  be  of  use  to  her  from  the  broader  view  of  the 
college  graduate,  and  the  high  school  teacher  will  find  that  only 
with  the  utmost  effort  can  she  get  the  intimate  knowledge  the 
grade  teacher  has  of  her  children  and  the  strong  hold  on  their 
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affectioiiB.  Much  of  the  truest  and  best  teaching  is  done  below 
the  high  school^  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  high 'school  to  know 
how  the  grade  teacher  does  her  work.  All  the  work  of  teaching 
is  entitled  to  the  greatest  honor,  and  one  part  is  no  more  honor- 
able than  another.  The  one  who  is  doing  the  more  elementary 
work  will  be  found  nearer  the  first  principles  than  the  one  work- 
ing on  the  higher  plane.  The  high  school  teacher  must  look  back- 
ward as  well  as  forward  in  order  to  comprehend  the  educational 
horizon  that  is  within  her  view.  The  work  of  the  two  classes  of 
teachers  should  supplement  each  other.  When  this  hearty 
cooperation  between  the  high  school  and  grammar  school  takes 
place,  then  we  shall  expect  to  see  the  sides  of  this  gap  drawing 
together.  The  beginning  must  be  made  by  the  high  school. 
From  the  natui'e  of  things  the  grammar  school  can  not  be 
expected  to  take  the  lead.  If  the  high  school  would  show  a 
greater  disposition  to  help  and  less  to  find  fault,  the  response  on 
the  part  of  the  grammar  school  to  suggestions  would  produce 
more  satisfactory  results.  This  feeling  of  caste  must  be  rooted 
out,  and  this  must  be  done  first  or  failure  only  can  result  from 
any  efforts  to  close  the  gap. 

So  much  then  for  the  teachers  of  both  schools  and  their  rela- 
tions with  their  pupils  and  with  each  other.  The  subjects  studied 
in  the  last  year  of  the  grades  would  help  the  pupil  in  his  work 
in  the  high  school.  Several  changes,  perhaps  radical  in  a  sense, 
are  submitted. 

Much  has  been  said  about  putting  the  eighth  grade  into  the 
high  school.  If  by  that  is  meant  transferring  the  present  work 
of  the  eighth  grade,  without  any  change  in  the  subjects,  much 
good  would  not  result.  The  studies  of  the  high  school  should  be 
begun  in  the  last  grammar  grade,  algebra,  English  literature,  a 
foreign  language  and  elementary  science.  By  P^nglish  literature 
I  do  not  mean  English  as  taught  at  present  in  the  first  year  of 
the  high  school,  nor  the  present  requirements  of  1st  year  Eng- 
lish, but  a  study  of  literature  for  the  sake  of  literature,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  a  lot  of  technical  analysis  that  most  of  the 
pupils  are  unfitted  to  do,  and  are  but  slightly  benefited  if  they 
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succeed  in  doing,  but  which  gets  them  into  such  a  state  of  mind 
that  all  literature  is  distasteful.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
eighth  grade  pupil  can  not  be  taught  to  like  many  good  books  in 
our  literature  and  to  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  time  when 
he  shall  read  others  like  them.  At  present,  however,  to  suggest 
to  him  the  reading  of  any  book  is  to  put  into  his  mind  the  title 
of  a  book  he  is  to  avoid  for  fear  he  must  take  up  that  book  in 
the  same  way  he  studies  his  English  in  school. 

Several  years  ago,  President  Eliot  gave  the  freshman  class  an 
address  which  contained  much  good  advice,  given  in  a  business- 
like way.  One  statement  which  I  shall  never  forget,  and  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  teaching  of  1st  year  English,  I  am 
not  likely  to  forget,  was  in  substance  this:  "You  young  men 
have  many  opportunities  before  you.  If  you  improve  them,  you 
will  attain  to  positions  of  importance  and  honor.  No  matter 
how  distinguished  a  part  you  may  take  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  your  greatest  pleasures  will  come  in  your  leisure  hours 
from  the  best  there  is  in  English  literature.  I  pray  you,  then,  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading."  Any  teaching  of  English 
that  does  not  have  for  its  main  purpose  the  appreciation  of  good 
literature  is  absolutely  false.  There  are  many  good  books  within 
the  understanding  of  the  eighth  grade,  which  if  properly  pre- 
sented, will  create  a  taste  for  good  reading. 

The  proper  place  to  begin  algebra  is  the  eighth  grade.  What 
foreign  language  should  be  first  taught  in  this  grade  may  be  a 
matter  for  discussion.  A  majority  of  the  principals  suggested 
beginning  Latin.  My  experience  is  that  Latin  should  be  studied 
by  only  the  best  pujMls  in  the  eighth  grade.  Also  that  most  of 
the  pupils  who  fail  in  Latin,  when  put  in  German,  fail  in  that 
subject  too.  To  complete  the  experiment,  I  hope  to  put  some  of 
the  pupils  who  have  failed  in  Latin  and  German  into  French. 
I  expect  the  number  of  failures  to  be  the  smallest  of  any  in  the 
foreign  languages.  Professor  Hanus  of  Harvard  insists  that 
with  French  in  the  grades  for  a  year  or  two,  Latin  is  acquired 
with  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor.  This  course  is  now  fol- 
lowed in  many  of  the  German  schools  and  one  or  two  schools  in 
this  country  with  satisfactory  results.     From  my  own  experience 
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with  Latin  and  German  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  and 
before,  except  with  the  best  pupils,  I  am  convinced  that  the  study 
of  neither  of  them  produces  so  satisfactory  results  as  would  the 
same  amount  of  time  given  to  French.  The  one  difficulty  for  the 
present  would  be  the  teacher  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  this  sub- 
ject. Almost  any  one  feels  competent  to  teach  Latin  or  German, 
but  those  who  would  be  willing  to  give  proper  instruction  in 
French  in  the  grades  are  few.  But  the  demand  will  create  the 
supply. 

To  the  child  there  seems  to  be  so  much  about  Latin  that  is 
intangible  and  incomprehensible  that  he  dreads  to  begin  the  sub- 
ject. •  His  dread  is  not  lessened  when  he  finds  that  he  has  noth- 
ing within  his  understanding  on  which  he  may  hang  what  he  has 
learned.  Let  him  study  a  language  that  he  can  apply  to  the 
things  he  sees  and  hears  in  daily  life.  Using  his  newly  acquired 
knowledge  will  be  a  pleasure  to  him  and  an  incentive  to  increase 
his  power  in  its  further  application.  His  knowledge  of  French 
will  be  of  advantage  when  he  comes  to  take  up  Latin,  the  step 
from  French  to  Latin  is  a  short  one,  though  in  point  of  deriva- 
tion a  backward  one.  The  difficulties  of  beginning  Latin  as  the 
first  foreign  language  have  already  been  mentioned.  Beginning 
German  as  the  first  foreign  language,  in  addition  to  the  declen- 
sdons  and  the  involved  order  of  words  of  the  Latin,  has  the 
further  disadvantages  of  a  new  type  and  script.  French  has  the 
advantage  over  I^atin  and  Gierman  that  it  does  not  have  their 
declensions  and  involved  order  of  words,  though  its  pronuncia- 
tion is,  perhaps,  slightly  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  German. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  suggested  that  French  is  the  best  lan- 
guage to  begin  in  the  grades. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  school  or  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school  there  should  be  some  elementary  science.  Last  year 
we  had  a  number  of  first  year  pupils  who  did  poor  work  in  every- 
thing except  algebra.  The  problem  was  what  to  give  them  that 
would  interest  them.  History  and  graphical  geometry  were  sug- 
gested, only  to  be  cast  aside.  What  they  wanted  was  neither 
hand  work  nor  head  work  exclusively,  but  a  combination  of  the 
two.     Elementary  science  was  suggested.    The  suggestion  was 
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developed,  and  a  plan  of  work  elaborated.  The  result  was  five 
weeks  each  of  the  elementary  work  in  chemistry,  physics,  zoology 
and  botany  in  the  order  mentioned.  A  change  for  the  better  was 
immediately  noticeable.  The  greatest  interest  was  aroused,  and 
the  pupils  willingly  did  this  work,  and  before  the  wave  of  inter- 
est subsided,  it  spread  to  other  work  of  the  pupils.  There  was  a 
great  improvement  in  all  work.  This  year  these  pupils  had  the 
reg^ar  work  in  zoology  and  botany.  The  standing  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  pupils  who  had  greater  natural  ability  but  had 
not  had  the  elementary  science  work.  This  elementary  science 
work  is  not  above  the  undertandlng  of  the  average  eighth  grade 
child,  and  the  subject  should  be  taught  there. 

This,  then,  the  suggested  scheme  of  work  for  the  eighth  grade, 
algebra,  English  literature,  French,  and  elementary  science. 
Algebra,  and  perhaps  the  English  literature,  should  appear  on 
the  program  each  day.  The  French  could,  if  necessary,  alternate 
with  the  elementary  science.  This  program  would  necessitate 
home  study  for  the  pupil,  which  many  principals  maintain  should 
begin  in  the  grades.  If  taught  the  right  subjects  in  the  right  way, 
that  is  a  few  subjects  thoroughly,  the  average  pupil  would  be 
ready  for  the  work  here  suggested  for  the  eighth  grade. 

While  speaking  of  home  study  for  the  grammar  pupil,  it  might 
be  well  to  advert  to  his  attitude  in  general  toward  his  school 
work.  This  attitude  is  not  a  wholesome  one.  He  has  little  or 
no  sense  of  responsibility  toward  his  school  work.  This  state 
of  mind  is  very  noticeable  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school 
and  proves  a  great  bar  to  satisfactory  progress.  When  there  is 
this  sense  of  responsibility,  a  feeling  that  school  work  is  worth 
doing  and  doing  well,  the  pupil  is  on  the  high  road  to  good  work 
in  school  and,  when  out  of  school,  to  giving  his  employer  some- 
thing like  an  equivalent  in  work  for  his  wages.  A  whole  train  of 
bad  habits,  shirking,  negligence,  shiftlessness,  laziness,  all  the 
Htock  in  trade  of  the  corner  loafer,  will  disappear  as  soon  as  a 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  his  work  conies  into  the  pupil's 
Iio&session. 
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Many  of  the  principals  said  that  the  employment  of  college 
graduates  in  the  eighth  grade  would  tend  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school.  A  college  graduate 
with  the  same  ability  to  teach  as  a  good  grade  teacher  would 
do  the  better  work  without  doubt.  But  the  difficulty  of  getting 
college  graduates,  except  those  possessing  the  true  spirit  of  the 
teacher,  is  apparent  to  every  one.  The  small  salary,  the  dislike 
for  elementary  work,  the  feeling  of  a  loss  of  dignity  are  some  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  met.  The  most  successful  teachers  of  first 
year  work,  in  my  experience,  are  those  who  have  had  previous 
experience  in  the  grades  before  coming  to  the  high  school.  These 
teachers  had  a  clearer  idea  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
pupils  made  greater  progress  with  them  than  with  teachers  who 
had  not  had  such  experience.  The  raw  college  graduate  is  more 
apt  to  do  poor  work  in  the  grades  and  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school,  because  of  his  lack  of  experience  in  teaching,  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  children,  his  ignorance  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  educational  theory.  He  can  not  lean  on 
the  ability  of  the  pupils  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  high  school, 
but  must  get  down  to  elementary  principles  and  create  in  his 
pupils  the  ability  to  do  good  work.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
to  the  unskilled  college  graduate  who  expects  to  make  teaching 
his  life  work.  If  he  wishes  to  know  thoroughly  the  foundation 
prfnciples  of  his  business,  let  him  teach  awhile  in  the  grades. 
Only  with  the  greatest  effort  will  he  do  equally  good  work  without 
this  experience. 

We  might  get  a  valuable  hint  from  the  colleges  that  will  enable 
us  to  help  the  pupils  overcome  the  difficulties  they  meet  on  their 
entrance  to  the  high  school.  In  some  of  the  colleges  the  fresh- 
men are  divided  into  squads,  and  each  squad  has  >5orae  instructor 
for  an  adviser  to  whom  the  student  may  go;  or  rather  is  expected 
to  go,  for  advice  and  counsel  in  regard  to  any  part  of  his  school 
work  or  any  other  subject  that  holds  his  interest.  This  plan  has 
been  in  vogue  at  Harvard  for  several  years  and  is  a  pronounced 
success.  If  freshmen  at  the  colleges  are  in  need  of  advisers,  how 
much  more  do  the  pupils  need  them  on  entering  the  high  school ! 
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Not  all  teachers  in  the  high  school  would  make  satisfactory  ad- 
visers. This  worij  should  be  done  by  the  teachers  who  have  the 
first  year  work.  The  pupils  would  readily  respond  to  being  met 
by  their  teachers  and  treated  as  we  treat  men  and  women  and 
not  always  as  though  they  were  children,  who  would  never  be 
anything  else  and  were  intended  always  to  be  children.  Pupils 
now  go  unasked  with  their  troubles  to  those  teachers  who  possess 
their  confidence.  It  is  the  teacher's  first  and  greatest  duty  to  get 
the  complete  confidence  of  his  pupils.  Those  who  do  not  get  it 
are  failures. 

A  Massachusetts  principal  meets  the  difficulty  this  way.  He 
asks  the  grammar  school  teacher  to  give  him  a  statement  on  a 
printed  form  in  regard  to  the  pupiPe  home  <!onditions,  general 
health,  ability  in  expression,  the  subjects  he  likes  best  and  dis- 
likes most  and  whether  he  is  prone  to  work  or  shirk.  He  says 
that  with  this  information  he  can  counteract  to  a  great  extent 
the  troubles  a  pupil  has  when  he  leaves  the  grades  for  the  high 
school. 

.  This  paper,  already  too  long,  must  be  brought  to  a  close,  though 
noany  topics  of  the  greatest  interest  go  untouched.  A  summary 
of  what  has  been  said  may  be  reduced  to  this.  The  evils  arising 
from  the  transition  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school 
may  be  obviate  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  wholly  eradicated,  by 
changing  the  subjects  of  the  eighth  grade  to  bring  them  into 
close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  high  school,  and,  on  the  part  of 
the  high  school  teachers,  by  an  active  interest,  by  a  hearty  co- 
operation, by  a  real  friendship  with  their  pupils  and  a  deep  sym- 
pathy for  them  in  their  difficulties.    These  are  absolutely  essential. 

THE  REVISION  OF  THE  CURRICULUM  FROM  THE  STAND- 
POINT OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

BY  SUP't  THOMAS  R.  KNEIL^  SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

Just  a  word  in  explanation  of  my  presence  here  this  afternoon. 
About  10  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr  Taylor  asking  me 
to  open  this  discussion.  I  notified  him  that  I  would  if  he  would 
provide  me  with  material.     A  day  or  two  after  that  I  came  to 
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Albany  and  hud  a  talk  with  Dr  Taylor.  He  evidently  had  for- 
gotten about  it  and  confided  to  me  that  he  had  been  raking  the 
State  with  a  fine-toothed  comb  to  get  people  to  take  part  in  this 
discussion.    I  am  the  latest  production  of  the  fine-tooth  comb. 

The  question  of  the  revision  of  the  curriculum  in  elementary 
schools  is  one  which  seems  to  require  a  great  deal  of  thoughtful 
discussion.  The  more  I  look  intx)  it,  the  more  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  subject  can  not  be  disposed  of  in  any  15  minute  discussion. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  you  want  to  do,  so  many  things 
which  look  well  in  theory'  but  are  utterly  impracticable  when  you 
reduce  them  to  practice,  and  we  see  that  the  problem  is  by  no 
means  simple.  During  the  last  two  or  three  days  I  have  thought 
much  over  this  problem.  I  have  said  over  and  over  again  to 
myself  the  words  of  Milton :  "  Whichever  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  my- 
self am  hell."  I  can  not  reconcile  the  theory  to  practice.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  we  are  going  at  this  problem  from  the 
wrong  end;  we  are  studying  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  college. 
The  college  wants  us  to  do  this  and  thus  and  so.  The  col- 
lege demands  that  our  boys  and  girls  come  to  it  for  a 
course  which  it  wishes  them  to  pursue.  The  college  demands 
that  our  boys  and  girls  shall  come  to  it  for  the  course  which  it 
has,  and  so  we  are  asked  to  get  our  pupils  to  go  to  coll^  earlier 
and  to  get  them  better  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  college.  I  am 
inclined  to  resent  the  demands  of  the  colleges  on  the  secondary  and 
elementary  schools.  I  am  inclined  to  resent  the  demand  that  our 
school  course  shall  "be  so  modified  and  so  changed  that  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  pupils  who  are  coming  up  through  our 
common  schools  shall  be  benefited  thereby.  If  there  is  anything 
that  has  been  drilled  into  me  from  the  time  I  was  knee-high,  it 
has  been  this  thing,  that  the  common  schools  are  for  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth;  that  the  common  schools  are  not  at  all  for  the 
benefit  of  a  class;  that  the  common  weal  is  the  thing  that  is  at  the 
very  foundation  of  our  common  school  system.  We  ought  to 
approach  this  problem,  not  from  the  demands  of  the  colleges  and 
professional  schools,  but  from  the  demands  of  the  great  and 
general  public. 
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What  can  our  common  schools  do  for  the  benefit  of  the  mass  of 
humanity  that  go  away  from  them  even  before  they  have  com- 
pleted the  course  of  study  in  our  common  and  elementary  schools? 
Some  say  we  ought  to  solve  this  problem  by  making  six  years  the 
course  in  the  high  schools  instead  of  four  years,  which  we  now 
have.    I  say  emphatically,  no.    [Applause] 

I  believe  this,  that  it  is  possible  to  enrich  the  elementary 
school  course;  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible 
without  condensation.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  enrichment 
unless  you  condense  and  cut  out.  Enrichment  without  condensa- 
tion is  all  nonsense,  to  my  mind. 

I  believe  in  an  eight  or  nine  years  course  of  study  below  the  high 
school.  I  believe  that  the  eight  or  nine  years  course  of  study 
should  be  made  just  as  full  as  it  can  possibly  be  crammed  with 
noaterial  which  will  be  for  the  good  of  any  individual.  Enough  of 
OUT  pupils  drift  away  from  the  common  schools  for  the  simple 
cause  that  they  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  high  school ;  and,  if  you 
put  two  years  in  the  elementary  schools  curriculum,  they  will 
leave  two  years  earlier  and  thus  be  deprived  of  the  education  they 
ought  to  have. 

We  waste  altogether  too  much  in  teaching  things  which  ought 
not  to  be  taught  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  taught.  I  believe 
we  can  save  time  in  our  elementary  school  work  and  save  much 
time,  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  put  in  what  we  call  our  ele- 
mentary school  course.  I  believe  it  is  possible  for  us  to  effect  a 
saving  in  our  elementary  school  work.  I  admit  we  are  putting 
into  the  elementary  schools  subjects  which  are  now  taught 
in  the  high  schools  exclusively;  and  right  against  this  theory 
comixes  this,  that  in  practice  you  can  not  do  that  unless  you 
have  the  teachers  and  you  can  not  have  the  teachers  unless  you 
have  the  money.  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  You 
may  theorize  from  now  till  doomsday,  but  unless  you  have  the 
money,  your  efforts  will  not  amount  to  shucks.  You  must  have 
the  means  to  do  the  things  about  which  you  theorize. 

The  last  speaker  said  the  college  graduates  ought  to  get  experi- 
ence in  the  grades.     I  agi^e  to  that,  but  heaven  help  the  grades 
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where  they  are  put ;  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  help  them. 
[Applanee]  I  do  not  want  college  graduates  in  grade  work.  I 
have  had  experience  of  college  graduates  in  gmde  work,  and  I  say, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  do  not  want  any  more  of  them. 
Give  me  the  normal  school  graduates  or  the  graduates  of  a  training 
class,  or  give  me  one  who  has  come  up  through  the  district  school 
and  has  taught  and  been  successful  in  her  teaching.     [Applause] 

I  believe  we  are  teaching  txx)  much  geography  in  the  grades. 
You  ask  how  we  are  going  to  save  time  in  that.  We  can  save  by 
giving  up  some  of  the  time  we  are  devoting  to  geography.  I  also 
believe  we  can  reduce  the  time  we  are  devoting  to  arithmetic  and 
be  better  off  in  every  way,  shape  and  manner  than  we  are  today. 
I  have  no  <^mpathy  with  the  metric  system,  not  a  bit  of  it.  If  I 
fail  to  get  to  heaven,  it  will  be  because  of  the  unclassical  English 
I  have  used  in  connection  with  the  problems  that  are  put  in  the 
Regents  papers  by  the  Regents.  I  believe  the  metric  system  should 
be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  professional  schools,  and  that  it  is 
time  enough  to  teach  it  when  it  is  adopted  in  the  State. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  five  weeks'  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  science.  It  is  a  mere  start.  If  you  aire  going 
to  teach  it,  do  it. 

I  believe  we  are  teaching  too  much  English.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  a  four  years  course  in  English  and  no  sympathy  with 
a  13  years  course  of  English.  If  the  child  can  not,  at  the 
end  of  10  or  11  years'  study  of  the  English  language,  have  a  suflS- 
cient  mastery  of  English  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  going  to 
college  is  an  extraordinary  purpose,  I  say  the  child  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  study  for  two  years  more.  We  can  save  time  right 
there  in  our  English.  How  many  among  you  were  brought  up 
on  13  year  English?  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  or  woman 
in  my  presence  today  who  studied  English  for  the  length  of  time 
we  are  required  to  teach  it  in  our  schools. 

Here  is  another  point  where  you  can  save  time;  I  believe  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  can  be  modified  in  the 
amount  of  time  we  are  giving  to  history.  I  aim,  from  the  sole 
of  my  head  to  the  crown  of  my  foot,  as  our  Celtic  brother  has  it, 
an  American  citizen;  but  I  believe  that  the  time  we  are  giving  to 
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American  history  could  most  ppofitably  be  spent  along  other 
branches  and  branches  too  which  would  be  preparing  for  the 
work  of  the  high  school.  We  have  now  two  or  three  fad«  in  our 
public  schools,  the  fad  of  vertical  penmanship,  the  fad  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  the  fad  of  English  language.  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  the  amount  of  English  teaching  we  are  doing  today  is 
a  fad.  Cut  down  your  work  in  arithmetic,  in  English  and  in 
history  and  put  into  the  grammar  school  course  some  of  the 
things  that  are  now  being  taught  in  the  high  school.  Why  is  it 
that  the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school  do  not  articulate? 
Because  you  do  not  put  enough  high  school  worii:  into  the  gram- 
mar school  work.  We  have  practically  a  high  school  course  of 
four  years  because  we  count  the  ninth  grade  of  the  grammar 
school  as  one  of  the  years  of  the  high  school ;  but  our  course  of 
study  is  so  arranged  that  a  pupil  wishing  to  get  a  preparation 
for  college,  in  three  years  after  reaching  the  high  school,  can  get 
it  and  without  special  difficulty. 

The  grammar  grade  is  doing  high  school  work  today;  the  gram- 
mar grade  has  put  into  it  just  that  for  which  I  am  pleading 
today,  subjeots  which  have  been  tieretofoire  taught  in  the  high 
school.  We  are  experimenting;  we  are  dropping  down  into  gram- 
mar schools  things  that  have  been  previously  taught  exclusively 
in  the  high  school  and  the  result  is  good,  so  good  that  I  am  very 
much  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  widen  the  scope  of  studies 
we  are  putting  into  the  grammar  school  from  the  high  school 
curriculum. 

I  believe  it  is  plenty  of  time  after  the  third  year  up,  to  teach 
arithmetic  and  numbers.  We  are  not  doing  it.  We  should  not 
take  up  the  formal  study  of  numbers  till  the  child  reaches  the 
fourth  year.  We  have  plenty  of  time  for  it  there.  I  believe  the 
elementary  school  curriculum  should  be  so  modified  as  to  put 
formal  study  of  numbers  bark  tlii'ee  y(»ars,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  taken  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year.  I  believe  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  elementai-T  schools  should  be  modified  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  teaching  we  are  doing  in  arithmetic,  in  geogi'aphy 
and  in  English.  In  place  of  these  things  we  can  put  in  German, 
French,  Latin  and  science.  Right  there  is  an  objection.  Those 
pupils  who  are  in  the  grammar  schools  have  not  the  ability  to 
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select  the  course  of  study  which  is  best  for  them.  I  do  not  know 
how  this  objection  is  to  be  met,  but  I  believe  that  some  time  or 
other  it  is  going  to  work  out,  and  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

I  believe  we  are  doing  too  much  drawing  in  a  certain  way  in 
our  schools.  If  you  place  the  emphasis  on  manual  training,  I 
think  that  drawing  in  our  schools  is  all  right. 

William  D.  Lewis — Superintendent  Kneil  is  in  error  in  one  part 
of  his  remarks.  He  is  not  the  latest  product  of  the  fine-tooth 
comb.     That  came  my  way  three  or  four  hours  ago. 

Of  course  this  is  a  distracting  place  to  try  to  get  one's  thoughts 
together  to  frame  a  speech  or  even  an  outline.  All  through  the 
first  part  of  Superintendent  KneiFs  speech  I  was  in  despair,  be- 
cause I  agreed  with  him  so  thoroughly  that  I  saw  no  ground  for 
controversy.  He  did,  however,  say  something  before  the  close  of 
his  remarks  which  I  shall  use  as  a  text  a  little  later  on. 

I  think  the  superintendent  is  thoroughly  right  in  his  point  of 
view.  From  my  experience  of  seven  and-  one  half  years  as  prin- 
cipal of  a  grammar  school,  follow^ed  up  by  experience  in  a  high 
school,  I  agree  with  him  thoroughly  in  the  standpoint  that  he 
took  when  he  said  nothing  should  be  added  to  the  grammar  course 
without  a  corresponding  elimination.  This  sort  of  diminution 
from  above  is  rather  troublesome,  not  only  to  the  grammar  school 
but  to  the  high  school.  For  instance,  we  in  the  classical  depart- 
ment of  the  high  school  are  subject  to  the  diminution  on  the  part 
of  our  college  friend®,  who  do  not  even  call  us  into  consultation, 
but  will  force  on  us  subjects  w^hich  they  themselves  will  agree 
are  .utterly  unfit  for  our  pupils.  For  instance,  one  of  the  best 
teachers  in  the  State,  in  Cornell  University,  has  told  me  that 
some  of  tlie  subjects  in  the  high  school  course  are  too  hard  for 
his  sophomores.  So  that  from  the  high  school  course  alone  we 
shall  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  try  to  foist  on  the  grammar 
school  any  of  the  ideas  proposed  without  consultation  with  the 
grammar  school.  Kight  there  is  one  of  the  difficulties  wiiich  have 
arisen  in  the  public  schools.  You  may  make  your  syllabus  what 
you  have  a  miud  to,  but  the  oxaiiiination  is  what  is  going  to  deter- 
mine the  teachers;  thoy  are  bt^ng  meiisured  hy  the  examinations, 
the  examination  in  arithmetic,  in  grammar,  etc.;  and  the  sylla- 
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buses  have  been  made,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  very  largely  from 
the  high  9chool  point  of  view.  The  grammar  school  people  should 
be  consulted. 

Now,  we  come  down  to  the  real  question  of  courses.  What  can 
we  do?  What  shall  we  do  for  the  great  mass  that  goes  away 
from  our  grammar  school,  the  public  school  ?  Not  the  people  who 
are  going  to  college.  This  is  a  practical  matter;  and  the  super- 
intendent asserted  that  we  do  too  much  geography,  arithmetic,, 
metric  system  etc.,  and  I  agi^ee  with  him  most  heartily;  but, 
when  he  comes  to  the  next  point  and  says  we  have  too  much 
English,  there  I  must  disagree  with  him  most  strenuously.  I  will 
agree  with  him  that  a  large  part  of  our  English  in  some  schools 
can  be  eliminated,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  too  much 
English.  We  have  the  wrong  kind  in  our  American  schools.  The 
study  of  grammar  as  it  has  been  conducted  throughout  the  State 
in  response  to  the  demands  placed  on  it  by  the  Regents  prelim- 
inary examinations  is  beyond  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  school 
now.  In  place  of  the  grammar  we  take  out,  let  us  not  put  in 
less  English,  but  rather  let  \\fi  start  from  the  earliest  years  of 
the  school  to  develop  a  literary  feeling  in  the  pupil,  an  ability 
to  express  himself  clearly.  These  two  things  are  the  basis  of  an 
English  course  from  the  first  year  in  the  elementary  school 
through  the  college,  the  abilit}^  to  appreciate  good  literature,  and 
the  ability  to  express  well  the  ideas  one  has.  These,  I  believe, 
are  the  two  ideas  we  should  keep  constantly  in  view.  These  things 
should  grow  into  the  pupiPs  life  before  he  knows  it  and  he  should 
know  them  intuitively.  He  should  have  the  stories  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  stories  of  classic  mythology,  the  stories  of  these  people, 
so  thoroughly  ingrained  into  his  being  that,  when  he  strikes  al- 
lusions to  them,  he  may  have  the  background  and  he  will  not  have 
to  look  them  up.  Superintendent  Kneil  made  an  appeal  to  the 
audience  here,  saying  that  the  majority  had  not  been  brought  up 
on  a  13  year  course  of  English.  We  do  not  know  how  much  we 
have  missed  by  not  being  brought  up  on  13  years  of  English, 
always  provided  it  had  been  the  right  kind,  it  had  been  literature 
in  which  we  were  steepeil,  literature  which  like  a  nectar  gives 
out  an  aptitude  for  more,  gives  the  ordinary,  simple  relations  of 
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unidiomatic  English.    These  get  into  the  pupil's  possession  and 
when  of  the  right  kind  go  with  him  through  the  high  school. 

I  do  not  know  that  anybody  now  thinks  advanced  grammar  is 
of  any  practical  value  in  teaching  us  to  speak ;  this  idea  is  pretty 
well  exploded.  Let  the  advanced  grammar  and  such  things  go 
and  give  us  plain,  practical  English,  and  lots  of  it,  for  the  13 
years,  and,  if  the  pupil  goes  t?o  college  for  four  more  years,  based 
on  that  principle  of  appreciation  of  literature  and  ability  to  ex- 
press himself,  he  will  succeed.  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  that  we  should  go  into  the  grammar  school 
from  the  high  school.  I  should  be  inclined  to  question  that  most 
earnestly.  I  think  Superintendent  Kneil  stands  in  the  position 
of  nearly  all  the  gentlemen  here,  and  I  shall  leave  it  to  him  to 
answer. 

Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe — I  agree  entirely  with  Superintendent 
Kneil  as  to  the  curtailment  of  the  elementary  school  course, 
with  special  reference  to  arithmetic,  drawing  and  geography,  and, 
I  should  also  add,  music.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Superintend- 
ent Kneil  has  pointed  out,  that  the  formal  study  of  arithmetic  is 
manifestly  ill  suited  to  the  mental  capacity  of  children  in  the 
first,  second  and  third  grades.  The  educational  value  of  any 
subject  must  be  tested  by  the  interest  aroused,  the  utility  of  the 
study  and  the  capability  of  the  child  to  pursue  that  particular 
study.  Measured  by  all  these  standards,  arithmetic  will  be  found 
to  be  wanting. 

With  reference  to  geography,  great  improvement  has  been  made 
during  the  past  dozen  years  with  special  reference  to  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  the  study,  but  the  study  of  structural  geography 
as  now  pursued  in  our  elementary  schools  calls  for  an  amount  of 
reasoning  not  possessed  by  children  in  these  grades.  Much  of  the 
subject-matter  now  taught  in  grades  below  the  eighth  could  profit- 
ably be  deferred  till  the  high  school,  and  there  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  structural  geography  more  work  in  commercial  geog- 
raphy. Children  have  more  direct  interests  in  the  human  side  of 
geography,  and  this  should  be  utilized  in  the  primary  grades. 

Superintendent  Kneil  is  unquestionably  right  in  criticizing  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  artistic  side  of  drawing  work  in  the  lower 
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grades,  and  insisting  that  the  study  should  be  more  directly  cor- 
related witli  manual  training  and  other  forms  of  expression  now 
in  the  school  course.  Young  children  possess  very  slight  artistic 
interests,  and  to  emphasize  this  phase  of  the  study  as  we  now  do 
is  productive  of  more  or  less  waste. 

Music  as  now  tatight  in  our  schools  seems  to  me  largely  a  waste 
of  time.  Measured  at  least  by  results,  little  can  be  said  for  the 
study  of  this  subject  in  the  elementary  grades  during  the  past 
half  century.  The  capacity  to  enjoy  good  music  is  very  uncom- 
mon. This  is  evidenced  by  the  low  taste  indicated  by  the  ballets, 
musical  comedies  and  other  cheap  musical  performances  very  pop- 
ular in  our  own  day. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  educational  value  of  the  elementary 
school  course,  as  this  discussion  has  plainly  indicated,  is  in  great 
need  of  new  attention,  but  the  revision  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  body  of  competent  men.  The  splendid  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York  makes  possi- 
ble such  a  reconsideration  of  educational  values.  An  investiga- 
tion somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  committee  of  ten  or  of  the 
Superior  Educational  Council  of  France  would  throw  a  broad 
flood  of  light  on  the  revision  of  the  curriculum  in  the  elementary 
school.  There  is  time  to  do  all  that  needs  to  be  done  below  the 
high  school,  but  we  must  know  where  we  may  lop  off  what  already 
occupies  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  children. 

Begent  Beach — It  has  occurred  to  me  during  the  afternoon  that 
you  might  notice  in  the  little  pamphlet  program  that  the  Uni- 
versity has  a  college  council  and  an  academic  council,  but  that 
there  is  no  elementary  council.  I  suggest  that  something  of  this 
kind  be  planned  to  cover  work  of  the  common  schools,  and  that 
application  be  made  to  Commissioner  Draper  for  it.  It  seems 
very  proper  that  thife  division  should  be  represented  by  a  body  of 
men  whose  names  may  appear  among  the  University  councils  to 
take  into  consideration  the  subjects  that  have  been  discussed  here, 
particularly  the  question  of  elementary  instruction. 

If  there  is  nothing  further,  the  meeting  of  this  division  is 
adjourned. 
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Tuesday  eveningr,  June  28 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  TEACHING  NOT  DETERMINED  BY 
EXAMINATIONS 

BY  PBBS.  WILLIAM  J.  MILNE,  NEW  YORK  STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

I  fancy  that  no  more  important  subject  connected  with  educa- 
tion can  come  to  your  attention  than  that  of  the  proper  method  of 
selecting  teachers.  It  is  occupying  the  thought  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation, superintendents  of  schools,  mothers  and  fathers  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  and  it  certainly  should  receive 
some  attention. from  such  a  body  of  men  and  women  as  tbis. 

Teachers  have  very  intimate  relations  with  the  young.  They 
have  to  teach,  they  have  to  guide,  they  have  to  elevate,  if  possible, 
to  inspire,  and  to  give  their  pupils  that  insight  into  truth  which 
shall  lead  them  into  higher  fields  of  endeavor  and  of  purpose.  So 
it  must  be  apparent  that  there  is  nothing  connected  -with  educa- 
tion of  so  much  importance  as  the  selection  of  proper  teachers. 

Our  attention  is  occupied  a  great  deal  these  days  with  courses 
of  study.  That  is  entirely  proper,  for  I  am  sure  they  can  be  im- 
proved very  decidedly.  Much  thought  is  being  given  to  child 
study.  That  is  well,  also;  the  child  should  be  studied  very  care- 
fully and  diligently,  and,  if  possible,  laws  should  be  formulated 
which  would  guide  in  the  development  of  all  the  child's  powers  and 
in  proper  methods  of  instruction.  But  there  are  other  duties  that 
the  teacher  is  employed  to  perform,  and  some  things  that  he  does, 
even  when  he  is  not  employed  to  do  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  assert  that  he  must  have  knowledge,  since 
he  is  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  things  they  do  not  know.  He  sbould 
understand  thoroughly  the  subject-matter  he  is  to  teach,  and  that 
brings  up  the  question  of  piv)fitable  examinations.  That  subject 
was  ably  treated  this  afternoon  by  Dean  Russell,  of  New  York 
city.  I  have  nothing  special  to  add,  for  I  concur  generally  in  what 
he  said. 

Examinations  are  projier.  I  favor  them.  I  have  always 
favored  them.  But  I  prefer  some  kinds  of  examinations  to  others. 
We  have  been  told  by  people  opposed  to  examinations  that  they 
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are  destructive  of  the  nerve  tissues  of  the  young.  I  can't  say  as 
to  that,  physicians  can  tell  you  whether  or  not  it  is  true.  I  have 
been  told  that  they  send  persons  into  insane  asylums.  Possibly 
they  do.  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  it,  though  I  don't  believe  it. 
But  all  this  sort  of  talk  has  had  its  effect,  doubtless,  and  8o  in 
many  schools  final  examinations  have  been  done  away  with,  and 
now  they  give  brief  examinations  every  little  while  to  avoid  over- 
taxing the  nervous  system.  I  do  not  disapprove  of  these  little 
ones — preliminary  examinations,  you  might  call  them;  but  I  do 
believe  that  the  grand,  old-fashioned,  culminating  examination 
which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  study  covering  10  or 
20  weeks  was  one  of  the  finest  disciplines  the  pupils  ever  received. 

When  one  reads  Virgil  a  few  lines  at  a  time,  one  does  not  know 
anything  about  Virgil — one  does  not  obtain  the  faintest  glimpse 
of  Latin  literature,  certainly  not  of  Latin  poetry.  Those  who 
have  ability  to  appreciate  Latin  literature  must  have  read  it  many 
times  and  in  large  segments.  The  little  bits  we  get  one  by  one  do 
not  amount  to  anything.  It  is  only  when  we  can  take  them  in 
grand  wholes  that  we  get  power  and  profit  out  of  our  work.  That 
was  secured  by  the  old-fashioned  examinations. 

Now,  teachers  must  be  examined.  They  must  be  certified  as  com- 
petent in  scholarship  by  the  schools  where  teachers  are  prepared 
for  service.  But  I  have  a  notion  that  the  teacher  should  have  a 
different  sort  of  examination  from  the  one  which  is  commonly 
given.  He  should  not  be  examined  on  trifling  matters,  and  given 
tests  in  arithmetic,  etc.,  such  as  children  might  be  required  to 
ta^e;  he  should  rather  be  given  a  broader,  more  comprehensive 
examination,  showing  the  grasp  he  has  of  the  principles  which 
it  may  be  his  duty  to  deyelop  and  impress. 

But,  even  after  the  teacher  has  mastered  the  subjects  he  is  to 
teach,  there  is  still  a  large  amount  more  for  the  teacher  to  acquire. 
He  should  know  the  laws  of  mental  development;  he  should  know 
the  principles  on  which  education  is  based ;  he  should  be  able  to 
construct  a  system  of  education  which  shall  be  based  on  the  proper 
laws  of  mental  development  and  the  truth  which  is  to  be  employed 
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to  develop  the  mind.  In  other  in^rds,  he  should  understand 
proper  methods  of  teaching.  That  is  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  that  can  be  considered — the  proper  methods  of  teaching. 
A  great  many  people  do  not  pay  much  heed  to  it. 

A  gentleman  who  is  in  this  audience  tonight  once  said  to  me 
that  he  was  troubled  by  having  a  lot  of  men  associated  with  him 
who  had  no  sort  of  interest  in  the  manner  of  presenting  a  sub- 
ject, but  only  in  the  subject  itself.  The  teacher,  however,  should 
be  capable  of  presenting  the  subject  attractively.  He  is  endeavor- 
ing to  develop  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  must  therefore  adapt 
that  with  which  he  is  working,  so  that  it  may  suit  the  student's 
intellectual  capacity. 

Methods  of  teaching  are  of  eminent  consequence,  as  will  be 
seen  when  we  consider  what  is  the  value  of  the  subjects  we  study 
in  school  and  in  college.  The  greater  part  of  whatever  we  study 
in  high  school,  college  or  university  (though  perhaps  this  is  not 
quite  so  true  in  the  university),  should  be  studied  simply  for  de- 
veloping our  intellectual  powers,  not  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  itself.  Take  for  instance  the  study  of  astronomy.  Knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  will  give  us  pleasure,  as  does  all  knowledge, 
and  it  will  have  a  measure  of  profit  as  well;  but  the  chief  value 
of  the  subject  to  the  average  student  is  to  develop  intellectual 
power.  Now,  if  the  subject  is  not  presented  in  the  proper  way, 
most  of  the  profit  and  intellectual  development  will  have  been  lost. 

Memorizing  demonstrations  of  astronomic  science  is  of  no 
value,  but  an  intelligent  mastery  of  the  proofs  develops  power  of 
mind  that  can  be  utilized  in  all  thinking.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  most  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  schools  is  left  behind 
at  the  school  door,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  method  of  presen- 
tation is  of  immense  consequence.  Knowledge  has  value,  and 
every  sort  of  knowledge  is  of  consequence  to  some  person  or 
other,  but  we  are  all  required  to  pursue  some  subjects  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  way,  whether  the  knowledge  is  of  conse- 
quence to  us  or  not.  A  teacher  should  be  trained  to  be  scholarly 
and  to  be  thoroughly  philosophical  in  his  method  of  presenting 
truth  to  his  class;. and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  depends 
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on  the  proper  presentation  of  trutb,  a  rigid  examination  on  that 
subject  should  be  given. 

He  should  know  also  as  much  as  can  be  known  regarding  the 
human  mind  and  the  laws  of  its  development.  It  isn't  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  able  to  discuss  the  abstruse  and  recondite 
problems  that  have  occupied  metaphysicians  during  the  centuries 
past,  but  he  should  understand  the  mind  in  its  functions  and  its 
operations  and  he  should  have  that  sort  of  knowledge  that  can 
be  utilized  in  framing  a  proper  science  of  education,  and  a  wise 
mode  of  managing  the  young. 

All  of  those  qualifications  can  be  determined  by  proper  tests; 
but  there  are  some  qualities  in  a  teacher  that  can  not  be  dis- 
covered by  any  examination  whatever,  and  these  are  of  as  much 
consequence,  or  more  than  scholarship  or  knowledge  of  method 
even.  For  instance,  the  power  to  inspire  the  young  to  lead  them 
to  desire  investigation  because  of  their  interest  in  a  subject  is 
something  which  can  not  be  determined  by  any  set  of  questions. 

Enthusiasm  can  be  aroused  by  some  people  and  not  by  others; 
but  examinations,  however  skilfully  prepared,  caA  not  determine 
who  is  gifted  in  this  way  and  who  is  not.  The  correct  methods 
of  presentation  will  aid  in  arousing  enthusiasm  and  in  inspiring 
pupils  to  work,  but  the  personal  qualities  of  a  teacher  have  much 
to  do  with  these  results. 

Then  again,  a  man  has  to  be  more  than  a  student  in  the 
schools.  His  life  work  may  not  be  measured  by  his  ability  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  his  preceptor.  He  is  to  occupy  his  place 
in  the  world  and  to  solve  problems  that  confront  people  in  the 
world's  work.  Problems  of  religion,  of  politics,  of  business  must 
be  settled,  plans  must  be  formed,  and  an  income  must  be  secured. 
The  student  who  has  been  well  trained  to  rely  on  his  judgment 
and  has  had  a  thorough  course  in  logical  method  will  attack  the 
problems  of  life  with  ease,  with  zest,  and  with  intelligence.  But 
he  should  have  more  than  that  sort  of  ability.  He  should  have 
what  I  would  term  culture,  and  his  teacher  should  be  capable  of 
developing  in  his  students  those  (lualities  of  mind  which  will 
result  in  culture. 
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By  culture,  I  mean  that  completing,  rounding  out,  and  perfect- 
ing of  the  soul  of  an  intellectual  being  which  will  give  grace  and 
attractiveness  to  all  his  thought  and  intellectual  endeavor.  It ' 
isn't  enough  that  we  have  vigor  of  mind,  we  should  also  have 
grace  of  spirit.  It  isn't  enough  that  we  can  attack  and  solve  the 
difficult  problems  that  may  arise  in  life,  we  should  be  able  to 
solve  the  problems  in  a  gracious  and  attractive  way,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  that  culture  enhances  the  value  of  our  intellectual 
endeavors  and  gives  us  a  standing  in  the  world  that  can  not 
be  obtained  without  it.  Men  who  have  an  appreciation  and  a 
regard  for  the  choicer  and  sweeter  things  of  life  take  higher 
rank  among  their  fellows  than  those  who  are  devoid  of  such 
attainments. 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  regard  culture  as  a  sort  of  veneer 
of  our  intellectual  talents  and  prefer  the  sturdy  strength  of 
vigorous  mental  effort  to  what  they  regard  as  the  shajn  and  adorn- 
ment of  culture.  Their  watchword  is,  get  truth,  at  whatever 
cost.  They  are  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  truth  is  acceptable 
to  the  world  only  when  it  is  presented  in  an  attractive  way,  and 
it  is  this  culture,  this  refinement  of  life  that  gives  us  the  power 
to  influence  mankind  through  the  truths  that  we  may  wish  to 
present.  '  f 

I  believe  that  we  should  get  pleasure  out  of  life  in  every  way 
that  God  intended  we  should  get  it.  We  ought  to  ibe  able  to  see 
beauty  in  the  sunsets,  to  realize  in  our  own  natures  the  artistic 
value  of  paintings  anid  s-tatuaiy.  We  should  be  capaible  of  receiv- 
ing impressions  from  the  Avorks  of  the  Creator  as  we  me«t  them 
in  the  foresft,  in  streams,  in  waterfalls,  and  if  we  do  not  get  these 
esthetic  pleasures,  we  are  deficient  in  our  nature  or  in  our  edu- 
cation. There  are  men  who  look  on  the  majestic  cataract  of 
Niagara  as  a  superb  water  power,  there  are  some  who  look  on  the 
Yosemite  valley  simply  as  a  deep  gorge,  and  the  only  impressions 
they  carry  away  are  those  that  can  be  expressed  in  the  simplest 
terms  in  our  language.  The  soul  has  not  been  stirred.  Such 
people  lack  culture,  but  no  examination  can  discover  the  fact. 
Anyone  who  guides  the  3'oung  should  be  able  to  bring  to  their 
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attention  those  subjects  that  awaken  emotion©  of  beauty,  of  gran- 
deur and  of  power.  He  should  himself  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  the  songs  in  the  forest,  the  music  of  the  poets,  and  the 
stirring,  glowing  eloquence  of  the  orator. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  kinds  of  culture,  other  sources  of 
beauty.  The  gardener  tends  the  flowers,  waters  them  and  watches 
them  till  they  have  taken  hold  of  his  affections.  The  botanist 
would  tear  those  flowers  to  pieces  to  study  their  structure  and  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  their  parts.  He  sees  a  new,  a  different 
beauty  and  is  thereby  elevated  in  his  nature;  but  at  any  rate,  we 
miffit  seek  for  those  things  in  a  teacher  which  will  contribute  to 
the  complete  development  of  the  human  soul.  Do  you  think  that 
culture  can  be  determined  by  examination?  The  terms  of  appre- 
ciation may  fall  glibly  from  the  tongue  and  the  candidates  for 
positions  aa  instructors  may  tell  of  "  the  stars  the  forget-me-nots 
of  the  angels  "  without  having  any  emotion  in  the  soul. 

Again,  the  power  to  inspire  the  highest  ideals  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion should  be  required-  of  a  teacher.  Not  that  he  i®  to  preach 
to  his  students,  nor  that  he  is  to  seize  on  ever^'  incident  that  may 
give  opportunity  for  inculcating  some  moral  or  religious  idea,  but 
that  he  should  possess  in  himself  those  qualities  that  shall  exalt 
and  uplift  the  young.  A  man  can  be  examined  in  ethics,  he  may 
be  tested  in  regard  to  the  truths  of  religion,  and  his  examinations 
may  be  entirely  satisfactory,  but  yet  he  may  be  totally  devoid  of 
those  qualities  which  mark  a  righteous  man,  or  an  upright  man, 
or  an  honorable  man.  It  doesn't  prove  that  a  man  is  going  on  a 
journey  because  he  is  able  to  explain  the  workings  of  a  locomo- 
tive, nor  is  he  religious  because  he  can  defend  the  doctrines  of  the 
church.  Morality  and  religion  should  be  taught  dogmatically,  if 
you  like,  in  the  schools  and  in  the  churches.  I  believe  in  that, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  test  a  man's  moral  worth  by  any  sort  of  ex- 
amination. There  is  even  so  wide  a  separation  between  theories 
of  conduct  and  what  a  man  practises  in  life  that  it  is  futile  to 
attempt  to  discover  his  moral  worth  by  any  sort  of  examination. 

But  I  will  not  expand  these  thoughts  further.  It  must  be  plain 
that  some  of  the  most  important  elements  of  successful  teaching 
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can  not  be  disoovered  except  by  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
teacher.  Some  men  think  that  a  gentleman  without  great  schol- 
arship is  to  be  preferred  as  a  teacher  of  youth  to  one  who  has  pro- 
found learning  but  who  is  a  boor.  I  think  I  agree  with  them. 
Do  you  wonder  then  that  parents,  not  merely  sentimental 
mothers,  or  perhaps  what  are  better  known-  as  "  silly  mothers,"  as 
we  are  apt  to  think  of  them,  but  sensible  fathers,  men  .who  are 
accustomed  to  look  on  the  serious  side  of  life,  even  hesitate  and 
are  sad  because  they  mus-t  intrust  their  children  to  the  care  and 
the  influence  and  the  supervision  of  teaichers  without  high  ideals 
and  without  conspicuous  marks  of  culture? 

Private  schools  will  always  flourish  because  it  i«  believed  that 
the  teachers  are  selected  for  their  culture  and  their  character  as 
well  as  for  their  intellectual  power.  If  people  were  able  to  pro- 
vide just  the  sort  of  teachers  for  their  childrem  that  they  would 
like,  there  would  be  many  more  private  schools  than  there  are 
now. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  an  absolute  solution  for  this  diflSculty.  I 
am  simply  stating  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tremendous  dilHculty, 
and  a  serious  problem  that  requires  solution.  I  may  suggest, 
however,  that,  when  the  time  comes  that  higher  salaries  are  of- 
fered to  teachers,  when  the  tenure  of  office  is  permanent  for  those 
who  are  worthy,  a  better  class  of  people  will  be  led  to  enter  on 
the  work  of  instructing  the  young  than  we  have  at  the  present 
day.  Meager  salaries  compel  teachers  to  live  in  conditions  that 
haven't  the  most  elevating  tendency,  whereas  a  larger  income 
would  give  them  the  opportunity  to  know  the  world  at  its  best 
and  to  receive  impressions  that  are  likely  to  uplift. 

I  suggest  also  that  higher  scholarship  should  be  demanded.  The 
teacher  who  knows  but  little  more  than  his  studenits  can  not  be  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  them.  One  who  has  never  read  anything 
that  can  properly  be  called  literature,  can  not  be  expected  to  lead 
the  youth  under  his  care  to  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  our 
grandest  and  best  authors.  Higher  scholarship,  more  liberal  cul- 
ture will  tend  to  produce  a  better  class  of  teachers;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  qualifications  for 
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teaching  will  be  largely  increased.  The  rewards  of  life  have 
much  to  do  with  inducing  people  to  undertake  various  kinds  of 
work. 

THE  TRUE  EXPANSION  OF  THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

BY   REGENT   CHARLES   A.    GARDINER 

Mr  Vice  Chancellor^  Ladies  and  Oentlemen: 

This  is  an  auspicious  occasion.  This  is  a  unified  Convocation. 
Fop  the  first  time  in  our  history  it  represents  the  whole  State. 
After  fifty  years  of  civic  rivalry  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
public  good,  all  departments  gather  here  tonight  to  exchange 
friendly  greetings  and  to  pledge  supreme  allegiance  to  the  public 
education  of  the  Empire  State.  I  reverently  follow  the  example 
of  Governor  Clinton  when  founding  this  university.  I  beseech- 
a  beneficent  Providence  to  raise  our  deliberations  to  a  lofty  plane 
of  enlightened  and  patriotic  citizenship. 

Representing  as  we  do,  all  the  people,  what  can  be  more  worthy 
of  this  Convocation,  or  more  in  harmony  with  its  spirit  and  tradi- 
tions, than  to  inquire  tonight  how  we  can  best  promote  the  com- 
mon good?  In  the  judgment  of  many  it  will  not  be  by  expending 
1100,000,000  for  enlarged  canals,  nor  $50,000,000  for  good  roads, 
nor  other  sums  for  the  economic  development  of  the  State,  all  of 
which  are  deserving  but  not  transcendent  interests;  but  by  using 
the  omnipotent  machinery  of  government  to  uplift  the  intellectual 
and  moral  life  of  the  8,000,000  citizens  of  this  imperial  common- 
wealth. 

In  the  Constitution  of  1894  a  free  common  school  education  was 
first  guaranteed  to  every  citizen.  We  have  never  guaranteed  any 
other.  The  constitutional  standard  of  our  public  intelligence  is 
therefore  the  common  school.  I  maintain  the  State  has  plenary 
power  to  raise  that  standard.  I  maintain  it  is  its  duty  to  do  so. 
I  maintain  it  should  do  so  now.  I  maintain  finally  that  the  way 
to  raise  it  is  to  guarantee  a  free  high  school  education  to  every 
citizen  within  our  borders. 

On  a  memorable  occasion  Abraham  Lincoln  thus  advised  his 
hearers:  "If  we  could  first  know  where  wo  are  and  whither  we 
are  tending,  we  could  bettor  judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 
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So  to-night,  if  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  in  the  educational 
polity  of  the  State — our  powers  and  duties,  and  whither  we  are 
tending — ^we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

I.  First,  therefore,  I  inquire  what  is  the  power  of  New  York 
State  to  educate  its  people? 

I  concede  that  the  United  States  can  educate  every  citizen  of 
this  State.  As  a  nation,  it  unquestionably  has  national  police 
power  to  educate  its  own  citizens.  It  also  has  implied  constitu- 
tional authority  to  do  so.  But  by  the  14th  Amendment  United 
States  citizens  are  also  citizens  of  the  States  wherein  they  reside. 
The  United  States,  therefore,  has  both  police  power  and  constitu- 
tional authority  to  educate  every  citizen  of  this  State,  whenever 
it  deems  wise  to  do  so.  But  such  national  power  is  coordinate 
and  correlative  only  and  not  exclusive.  The  Federal  CJonstitu- 
tion  does  not  prohibit  New  York  from  educating  its  own  citizens. 
Therefore,  under  Article  X  all  power,  and  hence  all  educational 
power  this  commonwealth  ever  possessed,  is  still  reserved  to  the 
State  or  to  the  people. 

Yet  this  does  not  answer  my  inquiry.  It  merely  localizes  the 
power.  It  is  in  either  the  State  or  the  people.  Nor  does  our 
State  Constitution  illumine  the  subject.  We  are  forced  back, 
therefore,  to  the  basis  of  all  constitutions  and  governments,  to 
that  underlying  contract  or  social  compact  from  which  comes 
every  power  of  the  body  politic. 

I  maintain  that  New  York,  under  its  social  compact,  possesses 
all  sovereignties  that  promote  the  general  welfare  and  are  neces- 
sary for  the  common  good.  If  education  is  such  a  sovereignty, 
then  the  State  possesses  it,  otherwise  not.  A  social  compact, 
according  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  is  a  con- 
tract "  by  which  the  whole  people  covenants  with  each  citizen  and 
each  citizen  with  the  whole  people,  that  all  shall  be  governed  by 
certain  laws  for  the  common  good."  (94  U.S.  124)  In  this  State 
every  citizen  is  both  s*overelgn  and  subject.  Our  social  compact 
is  literally  a  contract  between  ourselves  as  sovereigns  and  our- 
selves as  sul)je('ts.  It  defines  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  this 
relationship. 
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The  theory  of  the  compact  originated  with  Aristotle.  No 
political  organization,  he  taught,  whether  a  monarchy,  aristocracy 
or  democracy,  is  a  legitimate  government,  unless  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  people,  maintained  by  their  consent,  and  employed  for 
their  good.  The  abuse  of  the  theory  is  seen  in  "Le  Contrat 
Social "  of  Rousseau — a  state  claiming  every  right  whatever,  the 
citizens  reserving  not  even  those  of  life,  liberty  and  property — 
and  the  result,  the  fiendish  despotism  of  the  French  Republic; 
while  its  conservative  e\t)lution  is  exemplified  in  our  American 
commonwealths. 

After  flourishing  in  the  Greek  republics,  the  compact  lay 
dormant  for  ages.  Government  by  Divine  Right  ruled  supreme. 
Then  arose  John  Milton,  and  almost  single  handed,  hurled  defi- 
anpe  at  the  kings  and  emperors  of  Europe,  attacked  their  strong- 
holds of  absolutism,  demolished  their  fortresses  of  Divine  Right, 
and  once  for  all  cleared  the  way  for  the  social  compact  and  con- 
stitutional government. 

Thomas  Jefferson  began  where  Milton  left  off.  He  analyzed  the 
powers  of  the  compact.  He  defined  those  ceded  ix>  the  State  and 
reserved  to  the  people.  In  the  Virginia  Declaration  and  subse- 
quently in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  explained  that  the 
powers  ceded  to  the  State  are  those  necessary  for  the  common 
good,  while  all  others  are  reserved  to  the  people. 

Such  is  the  genesis  of  the  compact  now  embodied  in  our  juris- 
prudence and  recognized  in  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  *' Cilizens,"  said  Chief  Justice  Waite,  "are 
the  members  of  the  political  community  to  which  they  belong. 
They  are  the  people  who  compose  the  community,  and  who,  in 
their  associated  capacity,  have  established  or  submitted  themselves 
to  the  dominion  of  a  government  for  the  promotion  of  their  general 
welfare  and  the  protection  of  their  individual  as  well  as  their 
collective  rights."     (92  U.S.  549) 

In  the  famous  Granger  cases,  the  Court  said :  "  When  the  people 
of  the  United  Colonies  separated  from  Great  Britain,  they  changed 
the  form,  but  not  the  substance,  of  their  government.  They  re- 
tained for  the  purposes  of  government  all  the  powei's  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  through  tlieir  State  Constitutions,  or 
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other  forms  of  social  compact,  undertook  to  give  practical  effect 
to  such  as  they  deemed  necessary  for  the  common  goodJ^  (94  U.S. 
124)  And  further  the  Court  uses  this  significant  language: 
"  When  one  becomes  a  member  of  society,  he  necessarily  parts  with 
some  rights  or  privileges  which,  as  an  individual  not  affected  by 
his  relations  to  others,  he  might  retain.  A  body  politic  is  a 
social  compact  by  which  the  whole  people  covenants  with  each 
citizen,  and  each  citizen  with  the  whole  people,  that  all  shall  be 
governed  by  certain  laics  for  the  common  goodJ'     (94  U.S.  124) 

By  the  settled  construction  of  the  courts,  the  word  "  necessary,^ 
referring  to  the  common  good,  is  not  limited,  as  Mr  Justice  Gray 
explained  in  the  Legal  Tender  Case,  ^^  to  such  measures  as  are 
ahsolutely  and  indispensably  necessary  ";  but  includes  "  all  appro- 
priate means  which  are  conducive  or  adapted  to  the  end  to  be 
accomplished."  (110  U.S.  440)  Hence,  any  sovereignty  that  is 
conducive  or  adapted  to  the  common  good,  is  also  necessary  for 
the  common  good. 

And  it  is  a  corollary  to  the  decisions,  as  logical  as  those  of 
Euclid,  that  if  education  is  necessary  for  the  common  good,  then 
New  York  under  the  compact  possesses  all  sovereignties  over 
education,  and  has  plenary  and  unlimited  power  to  educate  its 
people,  to  any  extent  and  in  any  manner  it  chooses. 

II.  Whether  education  is  necessary  for  the  common  good  is  a 
political  question  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  Legislature. 

The  people  of  New  York  act  at  rare  intervals  and  in  conven- 
tion assembled.  Their  collective  act  we  call  a  Constitution.  It 
is  an  interpretation  of  the  unwritten  social  compact  by  the  peo- 
ple of  their  day.  It  is  not  the  compact  itself  but  written  evi- 
dence thereof,  just  as  the  charter  of  a  corporation  is  tangible 
proof  of  an  intangible  sovereign  grant. 

"  Except  in  very  small  states,"  explains  Professor  Tucker^ 
"  where  the  government  is  administered  by  the  pe<^le  in  person, 
the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  is  confined  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  government  of  the  State."  And  that  is  what  the 
people  of  New  York  did  on  each  occasion  on  which  they  assem- 
bled— they  made  a  Constitution  and  thereby  "  established  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  State."    To  this  government  they  transferred 
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their  sovereignties  and  duly  distributed  them  among  the  depai't- 
ments  they  created.  "  In  constituting  a  government,"  says  the 
Supreme  Court,  "  the  body  politic  distributes  its  powers  as  it 
pleases,  and  in  the  quantity  it  pleases,  and  imposes  what  checks 
it  pleases  upon  its  public  functionaries."     (7  Pet.  546) 

With  certain  reservations,  the  State  assigned  its  political 
power  to  the  legislature.  The  Legislature  possesses  every 
political  power,  says  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  "  belongs  by 
practice  or  usage,  in  England  or  in  this  country,  to  the  legisla- 
tive department,  except  in  so  far  as  such  power  has  been  with- 
held or  limited  by  the  Constitution  itself."     (119  N.Y.  233) 

Article  IX  of  our  Constitution  conifers  certain  exclusive 
powers  upon  the  University,  which  the  people  alone  can  curtail, 
protects  certain  educational  funds,  prohibits  the  use  of  public 
money  for  sectarian  institutions,  and  guarantees  free  oommon 
schools  to  the  children  of  the  State.  Subject  to  these  limita- 
tions^ the  Legislature  may  take  any  jKxlitical  action  it  pleases 
concerning  the  education  of  the  people,  and  its  action  will  be  con- 
clusive and  final. 

Such  are  all  educational  questions  involving  public  policy. 
They  are  political  and  not  judicial.  A  court  "  can  know  nothing 
of  public  policy,"  said  Chief  Justice  Chase.  "  It  cannot  examine 
questions  as  expedient  or  inexpedient,  as  politic  or  impolitic. 
Considerations  of  that  sort  must  in  general  be  addressed  to  the 
Ivegi«lature."     (5  Wall.  469) 

Hence,  whether  a  State  educational  system  should  consist  of 
common  scliools  alone,  or  of  high  schools,  colleges  and  universfi- 
ties  as  well;  whether  high  schools  should  have  a  four  year 
coui-se,  or  more  or  less;  whether  their  curricula  should  be 
standardized,  and  if  so  what  they  should  contain;  whether  they 
should  be  for  all  and  attendance  compulsory;  these  and  all  simi- 
lar questions  belong  to  the  public  policy  of  the  State,  are  politi- 
cal, and  solely  within  the  pro\ince  of  the  Legislature  to  contem- 
plate and  determine. 

All  questions  of  taxation  for  education  are.  also  political. 
Whether  high  schools  should  be  free,  and  if  so  how  they  should 
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be  supported' — solely  by  the  State  or  solely  by  localities  or 
jointly^  and  if  jointly  in  what  pmportion — all  these  problems  are 
politaeal  and  solely  for  the  Tx?gislature  to  determine.  "  No  one 
questions,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Strong,  "that  in  the  absence  of 
some  constitutional  inhibition  the  power  of  a  State  to  appro- 
priate its  money,  however  raised,  is  limited  only  by  the  sense  of 
justice  and  by  the  sound  discretion  of  its  Legislature.  If  the 
power  to  tax  be  unrestricted,  the  power  to  appropriate  the  taxes 
is  necessarily  equally  so."     (16  Wall.  675) 

And  Mr  Justice  Field  adds:  "  Where  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic and  of  individuals  are  blended  in  any  work  or  service  imx>osed 
by  law,  whether  the  cost  shall  be  thrown  entirely  on  individuals 
or  upon  the  State  or  be  apportioned  between  them,  is  matter  of 
legislative  direction.''     (142  U.S.  395) 

III.  If  high  schools  are  for  the  common  good,  not  only  has  the 
Starte  power  to  maintain  them,  but  it  is  its  bounden  and  solemn 
obligation  to  do  so.  "  It  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  bounden 
and  solemn  duty  of  a  State,''  says  the  Supreme  Court,  "  to  pro- 
vide for  its  general  welfare,  by  any  and  every  act  of  legislation 
which  it  may  deem  to  be  conducive  to  this  end."     (11  Pet.  139) 

Hence,  I  conclude  that  the  existence  of  the  sovereignty,  the 
power  to  exercise  it,  and  the  duty  to  do  so,  are  all  political  prob- 
lems to  be  determined  by  the  Legislature — and  solely  on  the 
inquiry  whether  the  edxication  in  question  is  for  our  common  good. 

IV.  I  maintain,  therefore,  the  broad  proposition  that  a  high 
Sithool  education  free,  universal,  and  compulsory,  is  now  necessary 
for  our  common  good.  What  must  be  the  fundamental  elements 
of  such  an  education?  What  the  unified  system  of  which  it  is  a 
part?  What  its  legalized  courses  and  curricula?  And  why  uni- 
versal, free,  and  compulsory?  I  offer  my  suggestions  with  defer- 
ence. Time  will  allow  me  to  state  them  categorically  only.  Some 
are  new  to  academic  discussion;  but  tested  by  legal  standards  they 
seem  conservative  deductions  from  the  premises. 

(1)  Such  an  education,  I  maintain,  should  have  as  its  funda- 
mental elements  the  intellectual,  moral,  economic,  and  political 
instruction  of  all  the  people     Like  vertebrae  in  the  human  frame. 
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these  elemenits  should  run  through  and  uniify  our  whole  graded, 
standardized,  and  tax-supported  system  of  public  education. 

(2)  Such  a  system  I  would  divide  into  three  gradee  only — com- 
mon schools,  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  univers-ities. 

The  high  school  system  of  the  State  includes  high  schools,  a'*ade- 
mies,  and  academic  departments  of  union  free  schools.  For  con^- 
venience  I  shall  hereafter  refer  to  them  collectively  as  high 
schools.  At  its  next  session  I  would  have  the  TyegisLature  estab- 
lish a  minimum  high  school  course;  by  graded  appropriations  I 
would  encourage  all  schools  under  such  minimum  to  raise  thedr 
courses;  and  after  a  reasonable  time  I  would  have  all  high  schools 
that  do  not  meet  the  fixed  requirements  fall  back  into  the  commcm 
school  grade.  What  the  minimum  course  should  be  is  a  political 
question  to  be  determined  by  the  Legislature.  There  are  now  one, 
two,  three,  and  four-year  high  school  courses.  I  would  have, 
instead,  one  fixed  standard.  I  advocate  a  minimum  legal  stand- 
ard of  four  years.  Relative  to  the  demands  of  the  age,  it  would 
be  no  higher  than  was  a  common  school  education  a  generation 
ago. 

In  the  same  statute  I  would  have  the  Legislature  establish  also 
a  maximum  high  school  course.  I  w^uld  have  the  State  liberally 
assist  each  county  to  maintain  at  its  option,  in  connection  with 
its  best  located  and  most  flourishing  high  school,  a  four-year  post- 
graduate course,  to  be  known  as  the  county  college,  free  to  high 
school  graduates.  Finally,  I  would  have  the  Regents,  under  exist- 
ing authority,  standardize  the  curricula  of  high  schools  and* 
county  colleges,  and  on  graduates  of  the  former  confer  a 
standardized  State  diploma,  and  on  graduates  of  the  latter 
A.B.,  B.S.,  or  any  other  appropriate  academic  degree. 

The  third  and  final  grade  should  be  the  university.  I  would 
consider  a  university  complete  and  efficient  as  it  approximated 
the  German  ideal^ — an  aggregation  of  coordinated  faculties  that 
would  furnish  special  instruction  for  the  chief  vocations  of  life. 

I  realize  that  this  plan  would  work  a  revolution  in  higher  edu- 
cation.   As  surely  as  public  high  schools  of  the  present  generation 
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are  eliminating  private  academiee,  so  surely  would  county  colleges 
eliminate  all  others  from  the  public  education  of  the  State.  They 
would  both  cover  the  same  field ;  and  the  county  college  being  free, 
and,  more  important  still,  bringing  collegiate  instruction  to  the 
doors  of  the  students,  would  gradually  supplant  all  non-sectarianv 
collegiate  education.  The  private  college  would  not  disappear, 
but  be  expanded  into  the  greater  university.  Thousands  of  high 
schools  would  pour  their  students  into  county  colleges,  whence 
many  times  the  present  number  of  college  graduates  would  pass 
on  to  the  universities.  Witness  the  evolution  of  CJolumbia,  New 
York,  Union,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Alfred,  and  St  Lawrence 
into  universities — prosperous  and  powerful  forces  in  the  expaal- 
sion  of  the  higher  education  of  the  State. 

The  Legislature  appropriates  annually  a  large  sum  for  Cornell, 
and  this  year  the  university  was  given  |250,000  additional  for  an 
agricultural  college. 

I  make  no  criticism  of  these  appropriations.  They  are  for  the 
highest  public  good.  But  why  confine  them  to  Cornell?  There  is 
Syracuse  University,  for  instance,  more  centrally  located,  doing  a 
magnificent  public  service,  and  not  one  of  its  2,000  students  receiv- 
ing a  cent  from  the  public  funds.  There,  too,  are  New  York  and 
Columbia,  towering  aloft  on  their  opposite  heights,  uplifting  the 
life  of  the  great  metropolis  and  shedding  intellectual  glory  over 
the  whole  nation ;  yet  they  receive  no  munificent  a'ppropriations 
from  the  public  treasury. 

After  the  establishment  of  standardized  high  schools  and  county 
colleges,  I  would  have  not  one,  but  all  non-sectarian  universities 
at  their  ojition  made  public  educational  institutions,  to  the  extent 
at  least  that  they  should  receive  State  aid,  pro  rata  to  free  tuition 
furnished  to  all  graduates  of  county  colleges. 

(3)   Such  an  education  should  be  universal,  free  and  compulsory. 

It  should  be  universal.  "  If  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  pros- 
perity of  society  demand  higher  education,"  said  Governor  Sey- 
mour, "  if  the  jiersonal  and  ju'operty  welfare  of  all  the  citizens  ai*e 
promoted  by  it,  then  the  public  good  calls  for  schools  where  it  can 
be  taught  to  all.''     Democracy  is  founded  on  the  education  of  the 
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masses.  Democracy  i^equii^es  equality  of  citizenship.  Equality 
requires  universal  and  uniform  education.  Universal  and  uniform 
education  require  higher  education  in  every  branch  necessary  for 
the  moral,  intellectual,  econoii.ic  and  political  good  of  the  State. 
Eence,  high  schools  should  be  i)rovided  for  all,  if  for  any;  for  the 
poorest  citizen  as  well  as  for  the  richest;  for  the  youth  of  the 
sparsely  settled  Adirondack  districts  as  well  as  for  the  children  of 
the  crowded  metropolis. 

It  should  be  free.  As  Gov.  Odell  explained,  it  should  be  free  for 
all  students.  Whether  it  should  be  free  for  towns  and  cities  and 
counties  as  well,  and  be  sui>ported  solely  by  the  State — in  short, 
"  free  for  all  at  the  expense  of  all,''  or  whether  the  State  and  its 
minor  political  divisions  should  bear  the  increased  burden 
jointly — these  are  political  questions  for  legislative  determina- 
tion. Either  of  two  simple  statutes,  in  addition  to  the  present 
powers  of  the  Regents  and  Commissioner,  would  do  much  to  in- 
sure free,  high  school  education  for  all  our  people.  Increase  the 
appropriations  along  the  lines  of  the  Horton  and  non-reeident 
tuition  laws;  or  pass  a  statute  similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts, 
compelling  minor  political  divisions  t'o  provide  or  pay  for  a  desig- 
nated standard  of  higher  education  for  all  their  children.  Finally, 
in  the  next  Constitution  let  high  school  education,  equally  with 
common  school  education  be  made  obligatory  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture, universal  and  free,  for  all  the  people  of  the  State. 

It  should  be  compulsory.  The  inexorable  logic  that  justifies 
compulsion  for  the  first  eight  years  of  public  education  would  do 
so  for  four  more.  The  serious  objection  that  youth  of  high  school 
age  should  be  earning  their  livelihood  instead  of  attending  school 
would  have  less  force  than  heretofore,  for  the  high  school  educa- 
tion I  propose  would  be  economic — an  immediately  remunerative 
investment  and  an  ultimate  equipment  that  would  enable  the 
average  citizen  to  earn  far  more  in  his  life  vocation  than  he  would 
lose  by  a  four  year  compulsory  attendance. 

It  should  however  be  gradual  and  as  elastic  as  local  circum- 
stances permit.  It  could  be  made  one  or  two  years  at  first,  to  be 
increased  to  three  or  four.     In  our  large  cities  it  might  be  confined 
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to  evening  high  schools.  But  as  this  education  would  be  free,  itor 
all,  at  the  public  expense  and  for  the  public  good,  I  know  no  valid 
reason  why  all  citizens  under  twenty -one  years  of  age  should  not 
be  compelled  to  complete  such  a  course  or  its  equivalent  or  be 
dealt  with  as  any  other  persistent  lawbreakers  and  defiant  foes 
of  the  commonwealth. 

(4)  Such  an  education  is  necessary  for  our  intellectual  good. 
The  people  of  New  York  are  now  8,000,000  strong.  Within  a  gen- 
eration they  will  number  many  millions  more.  Through  our  ports 
are  pouring  in  a  continuous  flood  the  j)€Oples  of  the  Old  World, 
while  through  a  hundred  inland  gates  come  in  steady  file  the  citi- 
zenry of  a  continent.  New  York  is  the  lodestone  of  the  world 
that  draws  all  men  unto  it.  And  within  this  State  it  is  literally 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  from  the  poorest  farm-hand  in  Clinton 
county  to  the  all-powerful  magnate  of  Wall  street.  Stupendous 
are  the  tasks  that  confront  us,  fierce  and  relentless  the  competi- 
tion; and  entered  the  lists  for  the  prizes  are  not  our  8,000,000 
people  alone,  but  the  best  trained  and  intellectually  equipped 
experts  of  the  world. 

To  meet  these  demands,  we  guarantee  our  citizens  a  common 
school  education.  That  is  our  constitutional  standard  of  public 
intelligence.  Practically,  it  is  the  standard  of  a  generation  ago. 
Can  any  one  seriously  contend  that  it  adequately  equips  our  citi- 
zens for  the  tremendous  intellectual  demands  upon  them?  The 
truth  is,  for  years  we  have  been  so  overwhelmed  by  our  material 
progress  that  we  have  not  realized  the  astounding  disparity  be- 
tween our  intellectual  and  material  growth. 

Go  back  a  generation  and  contrast  the  expansion  of  high  schools 
and  of  representative  material  interests.  Steam  railroad  con- 
struction and  equipment,  for  instance,  has  increased  523  per  cent; 
freight  carried,  500  per  cent;  street  railroad  construction  and 
equipment,  2200  per  cent;  passengers  carried,  719  per  cent;  assets 
of  life  insurance  companies,  539  per  cent;  resources  of  trust  com- 
panies, 170G  per  rent;  deposits,  1760  per  cent;  and  aggregating  all 
its  material  resources,  the  wealth  of  the  State  has  grown  from 
16,500,841,264  to  ^513,062,300,000;  while  high  school  attendance,' 
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the  true  test  of  growth,  has  increased  161  per  cent;  high  school 
teachers,  278  per  cent  and  State  appropriations  from  |34,757  to 
1249,351.  Meanwhile,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  positions  of 
profit  and  honor  and  trust,  requiring  the  highest  intellectual  quali- 
fications, after  fair  competition,  are  deliberately  awarded  to  more 
competent  competitors  from  be}X)nd  our  borders.  Call  the  roll  of 
your  acquaintances  and  3X)u  will  find  manufacturers,  merchants, 
financiers,  editors,  teachers,  lawyers — men  in  every  business  and 
profession  of  life,  from  without  the  State,  holding  positions  that 
might  have  been  filled  by  a  native  born  citizenry. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  the  exclusion  of  any  man — Russian  peasant 
or  favorite  son  of  a  sister  State.  T  maintain  simply  that  our 
citizens  must  have  a  higher  average  intelligence,  or  go  down  before 
the  superior  intellectuality  of  our  competitors;  and  that  a  four- 
year  high  school  course  with  four  years  more  optional  in  a  county 
college  would  equip  them  with  such  an  average  intelligence  that 
they  could  compete  with  any  citizenry  in  the  world. 

(5)  Such  an  education  is  necessary  for  our  moral  good.  I  de- 
sire no  misunderstanding  about  the  morality  I  advocate.  I  plead 
for  no  deistic  ethics.  I  want  no  emasculated  morals.  I  would 
have  the  morality  of  the  high  sc^hools  based  squarely  upon  the 
Christian  religion.  I  believe  as  Seward  did,  that  "  no  democratic 
government  can  stand  but  by  the  support  of  Christianity."  This 
is  a  religious  people,  and  a  Christian  nation.  It  is  the  civilization 
of  Christ,  and  not  of  Confucius  or  Buddha  or  Islam.  The  logic 
is  inexorable.  If  our  morality  cannot  be  divorced  from  our  civili- 
zation, nor  our  civilization  from  Christianity,  nor  Christianity 
from  the  Christian  religion,  nor  the  Christian  religion  from  its 
Holy  Book — then  the  highest  good  of  the  State  requires  that  we 
shall  teach  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible,  as  the  basis  of  public  morality.  "  Our  an- 
cestors," said  Webster,  "  established  their  system  of  government 
on  morality  and  religious  sentiment.  Moral  habits,  they  believed, 
cannot  safely  be  trusted  on  any  other  foundation  than  religious 
principle,  nor  any  government  be  secure  which  is  not  supported  by 
moral  habits."     Hence  his  logical  conception  of  public  education. 
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"The  attainment  of  knowledge  does  not  comprise  all  which  is 
contained  in  the  larger  term  of  education,"  he  said.  "A  profound 
religious  feeling  is  to  be  instilled  and  pure  morality  inculcated 
under  all  circumstances.    All  this  is  comprised  in  education." 

I  go  one  step  further  and  hold  that  it  is  not  optional  with 
but  obligatoi7  upon,  New  York  to  maintain  such  a  morality  for 
the  common  good.  Chancellor  Kent,  while  Chief  Justice,  said: 
"Christianity  in  its  enlarged  sense,  as  a  religion  revealed  and 
taught  in  the  Bible,  is  not  unknown  to  our  law."  "  The  people 
of  this  State  profess  the  general  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  the 
rule  of  their  faith  and  practice.  .  .  We  are  a  Christian  people, 
and  the  morality  of  the  country  is  deeply  ingrafted  upon 
Christianity."     (8  eTobn,  291) 

Such  aJ^ao  is  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  "  This  is  a  religious  people.  .  .  This  is  a  Christian 
nation.  .  .  Every  constitution  of  every  one  of  the  forty-four 
States  contains  language  which  eiither  directly  or  by  clear  impli- 
cation recognizes  a  profound  reverence  for  religion  and  an  as- 
sumption that  its  influence  in  all  human  affairs  is  essential  to 
the  well  being  of  the  community."     (143  U.  S.  457) 

And  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and  by  Article  VI  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  moral  and  religious  education  are  declared  neces- 
sary for  the  common  good.  "  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge," 
declares  the  Ordinance,  "  being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged."  That  is  to  say,  not  knowledge 
alone,  but  religion  and  morality  are  necessary  for  the  common 
good,  and  therefore  must  permeate,  inspire  and  control  all  public 
education.  This  Ordinance,  says  the  SupiH?me  Court,  under 
Article  VI  "  has  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  "  of  the 
United  States  (14  Pet.  417),  and  is,  therefore,  as  much  a  directive 
political  principle  for  the  whole  country  as  is  the  Declaration  of 
Indei)endence.  Instead,  therefore,  of  containing  no  recognition 
of  religion  and  morality,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  recognizes  both  and  makes  their  en- 
couragement as  mandatory  as  the  enactment  of  laws,  the  appro- 
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priation  of  moneys,  or  the  performance  of  any  other  constitu- 
tional obligation.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  State,  under 
both  the  Federal  ConBtitution  and  social  compact,  is  obligated 
in  all  public  education  and  consequently  in  all  high  school  educa- 
tion to  maintain  the  highest  moral  standard — a  morality  based 
upon  the  saving  and  regenerating  truths  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion. 

(6)  Such  an  education  is  necessary  for  our  economic  good. 
The  object  of  economic  education  is  to  fit  citizens  for  the  produc- 
tion, management  and  use  of  wealth.  Heretofore  our  intel- 
lectual energies  have  been  devoted  largely  to  production;  in  the 
future  we  must  study  the  management  and  use  of  wealth,  as 
well.  The  aggregate  result  of  the  highest  economic  education 
should  be  the  greatest  possible  production  of  wealth  and  its 
wisest  management  and  use.  It  is  estimated  that  at  35  years  of 
age  the  earning  capacity  of  a  man  with  common  school  educa- 
tion and  si)ecial  training  for  his  work  is  twelve  and  a  half  times 
greater  than  that  of  an  illiterate,  untrained  man;  that  a  high 
school  education  and  training  doubles  that  eflficiency  and  that  a 
college  education  and  training  add  100  per  cent  more;  so  that  the 
earning  capacity  of  a  high  school  graduate  should  be  25  times 
greater,  and  of  a  county  college  graduate  50  times  greater,  than 
that  of  an  illiterate  day  laborer. 

A  comparison  with  other  States  shows  the  almost  incredible 
annual  money  loss  of  New  York,  due  largely,  I  contend,  to  its  low 
standards  of  economic  education.  In  1890  each  person  in  New 
York  produced  |143.51,  and  in  Massachusetts  |167.68,  while  the 
average  schooling  received  by  each  inhabitant  of  New  York  was 
5.32  years,  and  of  Massachusetts,  6.15.  If  the  per  capita  produc- 
tion of  New  York  had  equaled  that  of  Massachusetts,  the  wealth 
of  New  York  would  have  been  increased  by  |221,169,853  an- 
nually. 

The  only  wealth  statistics  for  1900  now  available  are  those  of 
manufactures.  Taking  these  alone,  the  production  per  capita 
per  year  in  New  York  in  1900  was  |299.44;  and  in  Massachusetts 
|369,  while  the  average  schooling  received  by  each  person  in  New 
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York  was  5.96  years,  and  in  Massachusetts,  7.32  years.  Had  the 
value  of  manufactured  products  per  capita  in  New  York  been  as 
great  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  wealth  of  New  York  would  have 
been  increased  by  1494,751,999  annually. 

I  do  not  contend  that  our  productive  capacity  is  controlled  en- 
tirely by  public  economic  education;  but  it  is  no  mere  coincidence 
that  economic  education  is  practically  unknown  in  New  York, 
while  it  flourishes  in  Massachusetts,  nor  that  the  per  capita  pro- 
duction and  schooling  in  the  two  States,  for  two  decades,  have 
been  in  almost  perfect  mathematical  proportion. 

Whatever  the  cause,  |494,751,999  annually  is  an  appalling 
economic  loss  to  our  body  politic;  and  unless  New  York  is  pre- 
pared* to  make  its  citizens  economic  specialists  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  a  high  school  education,  with  four  years  more  optional 
in  county  colleges,  it  must  ultimately  fall  to  the  rear  and 
abandon  its  economic  primacy. 

(7)  Such  an  education  is  necessary  for  our  political  good. 
When  men  organize  themselves  into  a  state  they  pass  ipso  facto 
from  uncontrolled  nature  into  citizenship.  They  cease  to  be  an 
unorganized  mob  and  become  an  organized  citizenry.  That  organ- 
ization creates  citizenship.  It  is  the  relationship  thereby  estab- 
lished. It  is  purely  political;  it  exists  solely  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  body  politic;  and  is  evidenced  by  the  social 
compact.  This  relationship,  the  Supreme  Court  has  defined;  on 
the  part  of  the  State  it  is  protection  of  citizens;  on  the  part  of  the 
citizen,  allegiance  to  the  State.  "Allegiance  and  protection,"  said 
Chief  Justice  Waite,  "are  in  this  connection  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions; the  one  is  a  compensation  for  the  other;  allegiance  for 
protection  and  protection  for  allegiance."  (21  Wall.  166)  But 
under  the  social  compact  the  citizens  of  this  State  sustain  a  dual 
role — ^they  are  both  sovereigns  and  subjects — they  are  both  the 
State  and  the  people.  They  are  citizens,  as  Chief  Justice  Taney 
said,  and  yet  "  constituent  members  of  the  sovereignty" ;  they  are 
"members  of  the  political  community"  as  Chief  Justice  Waite 
said,  and  yet,  as  Chief  Justice  Jay  put  it,  "  joint  tenants  of  the 
sovereignty."    Hence  each   one  of  our  citizens  is  a  %csi\eTev^ 
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ruler  over  all  the  others;  he  is  also  a  subject  owing  allegiance 
to  the  body  politic.  As  a  citizenf-sovereign  he  must  protect  his 
subjects,  that  is  as  the  courts  explain,  make  and  admindeter  laws; 
and  for  this  he  must  have  the  highest  political  intelligence,  both 
to  devise  wise  laws  and  to  administer  them  for  the  collective 
good.  As  a  citizen-subject  he  must  bear  allegiance — ^that  is  render 
to  the  government  "  loyal  devotion  and  support,"  as  Mr.  Justice 
Miller  said,  and  the  "  obligation  of  fidelity,"  as  Mr.  Justice  Field 
explained;  and  for  this  he  must  have  such  a  high  standard  of 
political  intelligence  as  will  enable  him  to  understand  and  obey 
the  laws  and  loyally  support  the  State. 

But  every  State  citizen  may  also  be  a  national  citizen;  and 
when  we  consider  that  as  such  he  is  also  both  sovereign-  over 
80,000,000  national  subjects  and  subject  to  80,000,000  national 
sovereigns,  we  must  admit  that  a  citizen  of  New  York  is  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  most  powerful,  as  well  as  the  most  compli- 
cated, political  machinery  on  earth. 

Common  school  education  may  prepare  our  citizens  for  their 
duties  as  citizen-subjects — even  that  is  doubtful ;  but  no  one  pre- 
tends that  it  can  qualify  them  as  citizen-sovereigns, 

"  The  system  which  makes  all  men  members  of  the  governing 
class,"  f?aid  Governor  Seymour,  "  demands  higher  education  than 
the  mere  primary  elements  of  learning."  And  referring  to  higher 
education,  it  is  he  said,  "  an  essential  part  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions. I  claim  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  same  measure  of  sup- 
port and  confidence  that  we  give  to  the  stmcturcs  of  our  govern- 
menV^  Here  lies  the  true  reason  for  higher  political  education ; 
it  is  the  education  of  the  governmetd ;  it  is  the  education  of  the 
citizens  as  sovereigns  and  rulers. 

Does  any  one  imagine  that  England  would  hesitate  at  the  high- 
est political  education  of  its  sovereigns,  or  that  Germany  would 
begrudge  the  moat  advanced  and  patriotic  instruction  of  its 
emperors?  The  duty  is  no  less  incumbent  on  this  commonwealth ; 
our  sovereigns  may  number  8,000,000.  but  the  need  of  a  supreme 
I)olitical  qualification  is  personal,  and  no  less  imperative. 
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"  What  is  a  power,"  asked  Alexander  Hamilton,  "  but  the  ability 
or  faculty  of  doing  a  thing?  What  is  the  ability  to  do  a  thing  but 
the  power  of  employing  the  means  necessary  to  its  execution  ?  " 
In  my  opinion  a  four-year  course  of  political  instruction  with  the 
opportunity  for  four  years  more  would  supply  our  citizens  with 
mbiUty  to  serve  the  common  good,  and  as  citizen-sovereigns  and 
citizen-subjects  to  perform  their  duties  under  the  social  compact 
with  honor  to  themselves  and  glory  to  the  State. 

(8)  Such  an  education  is  necessary  for  our  inter-state  primacy. 

When  the  Federal  Constitution  was  ratified  New  York  ceded 
its  international  sovereignty  to  the  United  States ;  in  foreign  and 
external  relations  therefore  the  State  has  no  sovereignty  whatever. 
It  retained,  however,  and  still  possesses  all  the  internal  and  domes- 
tic sovereignty  it  ever  had,  and  all  that  the  most  independent 
nation  in  the  world  can  i>os8ess.  "  Every  State  in  the  Union,"  said 
the  Supreme  Court,  "  in  every  instance  where  its  sovereignty  has 
not  been  delegated  to  the  United  States,  is  as  completely  soA'ereign 
as  the  United  States  are  in  resj>ect  to  the  powei-s  surrendered."  (2 
Dall.  435)  And  in  the  leading  case  since  the  War,  Chief  Justice 
Chase  said :  "  The  i)eople  of  each  State  comi)ose  a  state,  having 
its  own  government  and  endowed  with  all  the  functions  essential 
to  separate  and  independent  existence.  .  .  Therefore  there  can 
be  no  loss  of  separate  and  independent  autonomy  to  the  States 
through  their  union  under  the  Constitution."  (7  Wall.  725)  And 
to  one  who  interprets  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  an 
evolution  of  constitutional  government,  it  is  apparent  that  while 
the  spirit  of  nationality  is  growing,  the  14th  Amendment  has  done 
and  will  do  more  to  promote  the  sovereign  prei^ogativos  of  the 
States  tlian  nullification,  secession  or  any  other  antebellum  form 
of  State  rights.  There  is,  therefore,  a  sovereignty  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  a  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  And  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  its  sovereignty  witliin  the  Union, 
its  honor,  character  and  inter-state  standing  with  the  same  zeal 
and  fidelity  with  which  the  Federal  government  defends  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Nation  in  its  foreign  relations. 
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In  material  i^sources  New  York  is  now  the  most  powerful  and 
progressive  sovereignty  in  the  Union.  But  it  is  subject  to  the  in- 
exorable law  of  republics.  It  cannot  permanently  maintain  its 
economic  primacy  unless  it  stands  first  also  in  intellectual  and 
moral  power.  How  far  it  falls'  short  of  this  standard  let  the 
Federal  census  bear  witness.  Eighteen  other  States  and  terri- 
tories have  a  lower  percentage  of  general  illiteracy  than  New 
York;  25  have  a  lower  percentage  of  illiterate  whites;  34  have  a 
lower  percentage  of  illiterate  foreign  whites,  and  no  less  than  47 
have  a  lower  number  of  illiterate  adults.  In  1870  New  York  stood 
eleventh  in  literacy,  in  1890  fifteenth,  and  in  1900  nineteenth,  and 
since  1880  no  leas  than  12  States  have  outstripped  and  outranked 
New  York  in  the  education  of  their  people. 

If  it  be  argued  that  the  remedy  for  such  illiteracy  is  more  com- 
mon schools,  that  people  do  not  attend  high  schools  to  learn  to 
read  and  write — then  on  the  basis  of  high  school  education  alone, 
our  inter-state  standing  is  deplorable. 

Taking  attendance  as  the  ultimate  test,  New  York  stands 
seventeenth  only  among  the  States  of  the  Union.  All  New  Eng- 
land except  Rhode  Island,  surpasses  us.  Ohio  outranks  us  by  18 
per  cent,  Iowa  by  37,  and  Nebraska  by  53.  Kansas,  Ck)lorado, 
and  California  all  excel  us.  On  any  theory  our  inter-state  high 
school  rank  is  inexcusable— and  considering  our  general  economic 
primacy,  I  say  again  it  is  deplorable. 

In  1900,  we  had  a  high  school  population  of  641,030,  and  a  high 
school  attendance  of  only  79,365;  561,665  citizens  of  the  State, 
male  and  female,  should  have  had  a  free,  public,  high  school  edu- 
cation, not  one  of  whom  received  it.  Should  their  education  be 
pushed  along  the  lines  I  have  indicated  to-night,  with  the  intelli- 
gent and  determined  zeal  that  marks  every  branch  of  our  material 
expansion,  I  am  confident  New  York  would  become  not  alone  first 
in  population,  wealth,  commerce,  industry,  and  finance,  not  alone 
first  in  capital,  railroads,  canals,  and  shipping,  but  first  also  in 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities — the  educational  elements 
necessary  to  a  permanent  inter-state  primacy. 
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Such  is  my  theory  of  the  true  expansion  of  the  Empire  State — 
a  compulsory,  free,  high  school  education  for  every  citizen  within 
our  borders — at  once  a  reform  and  a  revolution,  lifting  the  min4e 
and  souls  of  our  people  to  a  higher  level  and  making  high  schools 
in  the 'future  as  necessary  and  universal  as  are  common  schools 
to-day. 

So,  to-night,  I  plead  for  such  an  education. 

I  plead  for  the  higher  education  for  which  Governor  Clinton 
besought  the  blessing  of  the  Supreme  Giver  of  all  good. 

I  plead  for  the  higher  education  that  Governor  Seward  main- 
tained was  indispensable  to  the  expanding  powers  of  our  common- 
wealth— to  promote  which  he  said  was  "  the  most  important  duty 
of  the  age." 

I  plead  for  the  higher  education  that  Governor  Seymour  called 
"  an  essential  part  of  our  political  inistitutions,  entitled  to  the 
same  measure  of  support  and  confidence  that  we  give  to  the  struc- 
tures of  our  government." 

I  plead  for  the  higher  education  that  Governor  Odell  has  urged 
upon  educators  and  legislators,  elevated  in  standard,  circum- 
scribed by  no  sordid  motives,  encouraged  by  the  public  funds,  and 
so.  maintained,  he  said,  as  "  to  turn  out  into  the  affairs  of  life  the 
educated  man  and  the  educated  woman,  who  shall  always  be  the 
best  type  of  American  citizenship." 

Finally,  I  plead  for  a  higher  education  that  shall  be  intellectual, 
moral,  economic,  and  political.  Give  such  an  education  to  all  our 
people,  and  the  State  will  become  as  Milton  said,  "  one  huge 
Christian  personage,  one  mighty  growth  and  stature,  as  big  and 
compact  in  virtue  as  in  body,"  and  education  will  assume  its  true 
function, — a  power  that  will  dominate  every  other  sovereignty  in 
the  commonwealth. 

V.  That  the  supreme  blessings  of  such  an  education  may  be 
ours,  I  plead  to-night  for  immediate  and  ample  appropriations. 

These  should  include  three  items:  First,  an  appropriation  to 
educate  a  reasonable  proportion  of  our  non-attending  high  school 
population.  In  1900,  88  per  cent  of  our  common  school  popula- 
tion attended  school.    Why  should  not  our  high  school  percentage 
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be  the  same?  In  that  year  our  high  school  population  was  641,- 
030,  and  attendance  79,365,  or  12.38  per  cent.  Eighty-eight  per 
cent  would  be  564,106,  or  an  increase  of  484,741.  To  educate  them 
on  the  same  basis  would  cost  the  State  |1,522,086.  Second,  an 
appropriation  for  county  colleges  equal  to  county  appropriations 
up  to,  say,  $10,000  each.  Only  the  richer  counties  would  make 
appropriations  at  first,  but  if  the  sixty-one  counties  all  made  |10,- 
000  appropriations  immediately,  this  item  would  be  |610,000. 
Third,  the  State  should  do  its  share,  and  at  once,  and  irrespective 
of  other  appropriations,  to  remedy  the  palpable  financial  injustice 
to  all  high  school  teachers. 

In  1902  they  numbered  4,794,  and  their  average  annual  salary 
was  $729.  In  the  same  year  the  average  earnings  of  mechanics 
and  day  laborers  throughout  the  State  were :  stone  setters,  $1,500 ; 
marble  cutters,  $1,356 ;  metal  lathers,  $1,175 ;  stone  cutters,  $1,016 ; 
bricklayers,  $948;  houscsmiths,  $942;  and  plumbers,  $902;  total 
average  $1,119,  $390  more  than  the  average  high  school  salary. 

In  New  York  city  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  hod  carrier  in  1902 
averaged  $767;  $38  more  than  the  average  high  school  teacher. 
Should  high  school  teachers  receive  the  average  wages  of  hod  car- 
riers, one-half  the  increase  w^ould  cost  the  State  $91,086;  should 
they  receive  the  average  wages  of  plumbers,  one-half  the  increase 
would  be  $417,078;  or  of  bricklayers,  $522,646.  Taking  the  latter 
sum,  the  three  appropriations  would  be  $2,654,732,  or  a  million 
and  a  quarter  less  than  the  State  now  annually  appropriates  to 
common  schools  alone.  But  this  is  for  a  maximum  system, 
which,  aside  from  appropriations  for  teachers,  would  not  be  in 
full  operation  for  a  decade.  Adding  the  present  appropriations, 
a  conservative  estimate  of  the  maximum  average  annual  expendi- 
tures for  the  next  ten  years  would  not  exceed  $1,452,041 ;  $2,500,- 
000  less  than  our  present  annual  common  school  appropriations. 
This  would  be  the  infinitesimal  tax  of  ele>'en  thousandths  of  one 
per  cent  on  the  wealth  of  the  State.  It  would  be  even  less  than 
three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  $494,751,999  which  the  State 
might  annually  add  to  its  productions  by  a  high  school  education 
of  all  its  citizens. 

The  wealth  of  New  York  is  inconceivable.  It  is  several  billion 
dollars  greater  than  the  wealth  of  any  other  State.    It  is  three 
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and  a  third  billions  greater  than  the  wealth  of  all  New  England. 
It  is  a  billion  greater  than  the  wealth  of  all  Pacific  Coast  and 
Rocky  Mountain  States.  It  is  greater  even  than  the  wealth  of  all 
States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  excepting  Maryland,  beginning  at 
Canada  and  stretching  to  the  Gulf.  Many  of  our  counties,  too, 
are  richer  than  sovereign  commonwealths,  New  York  county,  for 
example,  exceeds  43  of  the  States  and  territories ;  Kings,  24 ;  Erie, 
8 ;  and  Albany,  Monroe,  Westchester  and  Queens,  .one  or  more 
each.  The  State's  expenditures  for  material  purposes  are  all  pro- 
portionate to  its  colossal  wealth.  For  example,  we  are  expending 
1100,000,000  for  enlarged  canals  and  f 50,000,000  for  good  roads. 
No  wiser  use  of  the  public  funds  can  be  made  for  purely  material 
improvements. 

And,  yet,  why  take  ^150,000,000  from  the  billions  of  our  wealth 
to  improve  roads  and  canals,  and  only  f249,351,  or  two  thou- 
sandths of  one  per  cent  annually  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
minds  and  morals  of  our  people?  So  to-night  I  plead  for  immedi- 
ate and  ample  appropriations  for  our  high  schools — out  of  the 
bounteous  resources  and  overflowing  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

High  school  educators  of  the  Empire  State!  Noble  band  of 
public  servants!  Four  thousand  eight  hundr^  strong!  I  bow 
before  your  lofty  devotion  to  the  public  good!  I  pay  humble 
tribute  to  your  patriotic  services!  Endowed  with  superior  abili- 
ties, equipped  for  service  by  careful  training,  entrusted  with  re- 
sponsible public  duties,  overburdened  with  work,  poorly  paid — 
you  have  done  more  for  the  common  good  and  have  received  less 
in  return,  than  any  other  public  servants  of  the  State!  The  plan 
I  submit  to-night  will  advantage  you  and  supremely  profit  the 
commonwealth.  I  propose  a  broad,  conservative  and  expanding 
high  school  system.  Contemplate  its  splendid  possibilities!  Be- 
hold its  illimitable  opportunities! 

In  the  State  there  are  9,955  common  school,  44  municipal,  and 
651  Union  Free  School,  districts.  In  the  municipal  districts  there 
are  159  high  schools,  in  the  Union  school  districts  635,  and  in  the 
9,955  common  school  districts,  only  18.  How  many  other  common 
school  districts  are  provided  with  reasonable  high  school  facilities 
by  contiguous  or  nearby  high  schools,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
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mine.  To  be  conBervative,  however,  I  will  assume  that  an  aggre* 
gate  of  937  may  eventually  be  provided  with  high  school  facilities 
under  the  non-resident  tuition  law.  This  will  still  leave  the  ap 
palling  total  of  9,000  school  districts  in  the  State  to  be  provided 
with  high  schools  or  high  school  facilities.  In  the  44  municipal 
districts  there  are  1,000  sub-districts  and  159  high  schools.  Tak- 
ing this  average,  our  9,000  common  school  districts  would  require 
1,500  high  schools  more.  Or  if  the  1900  basis  of  705  schools  for 
79,365  students  be  taken,  then  4,300  more  would  be  required  for 
88  per  cent  of  the  present  non-attending  high  school  population. 
Whether  it  be  1,500  or  4,300  the  possibilities  of  high  school  ex- 
pansion are  literally  boundless ! 

Hail  then,  high  school  educators !  Watchmen  on  the  towers  of 
state!  Do  you  not  behold  the  dawn  of  a  more  resplendent  day? 
Instead  of  hundreds  of  high  schools,  there  will  be  thousands; 
instead  of  tens  of  thousands  of  students,  hundreds  of  thousands 
more! 

The  true  expansion  of  the  Empire  State!  Who  hath  appointed 
its  bounds,  that  it  cannot  pass?  Who  hath  said,  thus  far  and  no 
farther?  Already  the  sceptre  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  is  mov- 
ing westward  from  the  Thames  to  the  Hudson,  and  on  its  banks, 
in  population,  finance,  commerce,  art,  literature — all  that  consti- 
tutes the  highest  and  best  civilization,  you  will  soon  behold  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  And  the  State,  methinks  I  behold  it  even 
now  realizing  the  vision  of  Milton — a  noble  and  puissant  sov- 
ereign, "  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep  and  shaking 
her  invincible  locks  " ;  our  imperial  commonwealth,  rousing  her- 
self to  the  vast  opportunities  and  tremendous  responsibilities  of 
a  new  era  of  educational  expansion ;  her  citizen-sovereigns  and 
citizen-subjects  all  enthused  with  spiritual  vigor;  her  standards 
of  higher  education  leading  the  van,  and  her  high  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  directing  all  the  forces  of  her  advancing  civiliza- 
tion ; — New  York  with  her  sublime  and  infinite  possibilities,  des- 
tined to  become  not  alone  the  centre  of  finance  and  commerce,  not 
alone  a  beneficent  intellectual  primacy  among  her  sister  states, 
but  the  most  puissant  and  dominating,  the  most  lofty  and  inspir- 
ing educational  force  throughout  the  world ! 
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42(1  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Under  names  of  Institutions  tliose  not  specially  designated  are 
teaekers  and  Instructors. 

Tlie  nan&e  of  a  colleire  In  curves  folloirlns  tlie  name  of  a  person 
Is  tliat  of  tlie  Institution  ^vrliere  lie  'vras  educated. 

Begents  of  the  TTniversity 

1  Whitelaw  Reid  M.A.  LL.D.  Chancellor,  2  St  Clair  McKelway  M.A. 
L.H.D.  LL.D.  D.C.L.  Vice  Chancellor,  3  Daniel  Beach  (Alfred,  Union  and 
Hamilton)  Ph.D.  LL.D..  4  Pliny  T.  Sexton  (Union)  LL.D.,  5  T.  Guilford 
Smith  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute)  M.A.  C.E.  LL.D.,  6  Albert  Vander 
Veer  M.A.  Ph.D.  LL.D.  M.D.,  7  William  Nottingham  (Syracuse)  M.A.  Ph.D. 
LL.D.,  8  Charles  A.  Gardiner  (Hamilton  and  Syracuse)  Ph.D.  L.H.D.  LL.D. 
D.C.L.,  9  Edward  Lauterbach  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York)  M.A., 
10  Eugene  A.  Philbin  LL.B.  LL.D. 

State  boards  of  examiners 
Hurse  Examiners.    11  Sophia  F.  Palmer,  president. 

Advisory  councils 

Convocation.  12  aPrin.  Floyd  J,  Bartlett  (Yale)  B.A.  Auburn  High 
School;  13  aDean  James  E.  Russell  (Cornell)  Ph.D.  LL.D.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York;  14  oSup't  Darwin  L.  Bardwell 
(Amherst)  M.A.  New  York;  15  oProf.  George  P.  Bristol  (Hamilton, 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Heidelberg)  M.A.  Cornell  University. 

College.  16  aPres.  Rush  Rhees  (Amherst)  M.A.  D.D.  LL.D.  University 
of  Rochester. 

Academic.  17  aPrin.  John  F.  Glavin  (St  Charles  College,  Md.)  M.A. 
St  John's  Academy  of  Rensselaer. 

Medical.  18  oWillis  G.  Tucker  Ph.D.  M.D.  Union  University,  Albany 
Medical  College. 

Dental.  19  oFaneuil  D.  Weisse  (New  York  Univ.)  M.D.  New  York 
Ck>llege  of  Dentistry;  20  aGeorge  B.  Snow  (Pennsylvania)  D.D.S.  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo,  College  of  Dentistry. 

Edncation  Department 

21  Andrew  S.  Draper  LL.D.  comtnisaioner ;  22  Edward  J.  Goodwin 
LitD.  second  assistant  commissioner ;  23  Harlan  H.  Horner  B.A.  secretary 
to  the  commissioner;  24  P.  M.  Hull  (Hamilton)  M.A.  institute  conductor; 
25  Harriotte  E.  Munsell,  assistant  printing  clerk. 

Division  of  Attendance.    26  James  D.  Sullivan,  chief, 

a  See  also  institutions  represented. 
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DiYision  of  Examinations.  27  Charles  F.  Wheelock  (Cornell)  B.S.  chief; 
28  Thomas  E.  Finegan  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal)  M.A.  assistant  in  charge  of 
teachers  examinations;  29  Henry  L.  Taylor  (Syracuse)  M.A.  Ph.D.  assist- 
ant in  charge  of  foreign  certificates;  30  Alice  H.  Hall  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal) 
senior  examiner  in  mathematics;  31  Everett  O'Neill  (Cornell)  Ph.B.  senior 
examiner  in  science;  32  Laura  M.  S.  Van  Loan  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal)  junior 
examiner  in  English;  33  Julia  Bertha  Kellogg  (Syracuse)  Ph.B.  junior 
examiner  in  modem  languages;  34  Lona  E.  Morton,  junior  examiner  in 
ancient  languages;  35  Charlotte  L.  Estes  (Brockport  Normal  and  Vassar) 
junior  examiner  in  history;  36  I.  O.  Crissy,  senior  examiner  in  commercial 
work;  37  Annie  T.  Keyser  (Vassar  and  Cornell)  editor  and  proof  reader 
of  question  papers;  38  Grace  A.  Jones  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal)  Pd.B.,  39  George 
H.  Quay  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal)  examiners. 

DlTision  of  Inspections.  40  Charles  N.  Cobb  (Syracuse)  M.A.,  41  S. 
Dwight  Arms  (Hamilton)  M.A..  42  W.  D.  Graves  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal)  Ph.B., 
43  A.  O.  Hill  (Colgate)  Ph.D.,  44  E.  J.  Peck  (Williams)  M.A.  LL.D., 
45  W.  D.  Johnson  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal),  46  E.  F.  McDonald  (Potsdam  Nor- 
mal), 47  Ekiward  S.  Frisbee  (Amherst)  D.D.  inspectors;  48  James  H. 
Gibson,  49  F.  M.  Baker,  apparatus  inspectors. 

Division  of  Libraries.  50  Stephen  B.  Griswold  (Albany  Law  School) 
LL.B.  law  librarian;  51  aFlorence  Woodworth  (N.  Y.)  B.L.S.  director's 
assistant;  52  Elvira  L.  Bascom  (Allegheny)  B.A.  assistant;  53  Agnes  E. 
Flinn,  clerk. 

Division  of  Records.  54  Charles  E.  Fitch  (Williams)  LL.B.  M.A.  L.H.D. 
chief. 

Division  of  Science.  55  John  M.  Clarke  (Amherst  and  Marburg)  M.A. 
Ph.D.  LL.D.  director;  56  E.  P.  Felt  (Cornell  and  Mass.  Agric.)  D.Sc.  state 
entomologist;  57  Joseph  Morje,  clerk  and  stenographer. 

Division  of  Statistics.  58  Hiram  C.  Case,  chief;  59  Alice  C.  McCormack, 
clerk. 

School  commissioners 

60  W.  W.  Bates,  Corinth  . 

61  E.  S.  Comstock,  Nassau 

62  Grin  Q.  Flint  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal)  Athens 

03  Myra  L.  Ingalsbe  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal)  Hartford 

64  William  J.  Lewis  (Cortland  Normal)  Westmoreland 

65  Floyd  S.  Tiowell,  Schenevus 

66  William  H.  Siglar,  North  Germantown 

67  Clarence  E.  Van  Buren,  Mayfield 

INSTITUTIONS  IN  THB  UNIVERSITY 

Colleges  for  men 

Canisins  College,  Buffalo.     68  Rev.  F.  X.  Sindele  (Canisius)  M.A. 

College  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  New  York.  69  P.  F.  O'Gorman  (Wood- 
stock, Md.)  S.J. 

Hobart  College,  Geneva.  70  Pres.  Langdon  C.  Stewardson  (Kenyon  Col- 
lege) LL.D. 

a  See  also  Library  schools,  p.  360. 
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attan  College,  New  York.  71  Brother  Chrysostom  (Manhattan) 
M.A.;  72  Brother  Potamian  (London  Univ.)  D.Sc. 

Hew  York  XTniversity.  73  Chanc.  Henry  Mitchell  MacCracken  (Miami 
Univ.)  D.D.  LL.D. 

Niagara  XTniversity,  Niagara  Falls.  74  Rev.  P.  J.  Conroy  (Niagara 
Univ.). 

St  Bonaventnre*8  College,  Allegany.  75  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Butler  (St  Bona- 
venture's)  O.J.M.  president. 

St  Prancis  College,  Brooklyn.  76  Brother  Raphael  (St  Francis)  O.S.F. 
president. 

St  John's  College,  Brooklyn.  77  Rev.  E.  L.  Carey  (Niagara  Univ.)  CM. 
secretary. 

St  John's  College,  Fordham.  78  Pres.  John  J.  Collins  (Mt  St  Mary's 
Univ.  Md.)  S.J. 

Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beirut,  Syria.  79  Prof.  Robert  II.  West 
(Princeton)  M.A. 

Union  University,  Schenectady.  80  Pres.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond  LL.D. ; 
81  Prof.  F.  C.  Barnes  (Williams  and  Leipzig)  M.A.  Ph.D. ;  82  Prof.  Olin  H. 
Landreth  (Union)  M.A.  C.E. 

Colleges  for  women 

Hormal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  83  Prof.  James  M.  Kieran 
(College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  St  Francis  Xavier,  Columbia  and  N.  Y. 
Univ.)  M.A. ;  84  Prof.  G.  M.  Whicher  (Iowa  and  Columbia)  M.A. 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie.    85  Prof.  Le  Roy  C.  Cooley  (Union)  Ph.D. 

Colleges  for  men  and  women 

Alfred  University.  86  Pres.  Boothe  Col  well  Davis  (Alfred  and  Yale) 
Ph.D.  D.D.;  87  Prof.  Alpheus  B.  Kenyon  (Alfred)  S.M. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  a  Prof.  G.  P.  Bristol  (Hamilton,  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  Heidelberg)  M.A. 

University  of  Rochester,    apres.  Rush  Rhees  (Amherst)  M.A.  D.D.  LL.D. 

Schools  of  education 

Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  New  York,  a  Dean  Jauies  E. 
Russell  (Cornell)  Ph.D.  LL.D. 

Hew  York  State  Normal  College,  Albany.  88  Pres.  William  J.  Milue 
(Rochester)  Ph.D.  LL.D.,  89  E.  Helen  Hannahs  (Chicago  and  N.  Y.  S. 
Normal)  B.A.  Pd.B.,  90  Prof.  Mary  A.  McClelland  (N.  Y.  S.  Noriiial), 
91  Mrs  Margaret  S.  Mooney  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal),  92  Eunice  A.  Perine  (N.  Y. 
S.  Normal),  93  Kate  Stoneman  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal  and  Albany  Law  School) 
LL.B. 

New  York  University,  School  of  Pedagogry.  94  Prof.  J.  P.  Gordy  (L(4psi(») 
Ph.D.  LL.D. 

Schools  of  medicine 

Cornell  University  Medical  College,  New  York.  95  William  K.  IN)lk 
LL.D. 

New  York  University,  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 
96  Egbert  Le  Fevre,  secretary. 

a  See  also  Advisory  Councils  p.  357. 
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Union  University,  Albany  Medical  College,  a  Willis  G.  Tucker  M.D. 
registrar;  97  Theodore  J.  Bradley  (Union  and  Rensselaer  Polytechnic) 
B.S.  Ph.G. 

Schools  of  dentistry 

Hew  York  College  of  Dentistry.  aFaneuil  D.  Weisse  (New  York  Univ.) 
M.D. 

XTniversity  of  Buffalo,  College  of  Dentistry,  a  Dean  George  B.  Snow 
(Pennsylvania)  D.D.S. 

Schools  of  pharmacy 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  Hew  York.  98  Prof.  George  A.  Fer- 
guson. 

Union  University,  Albany  College  of  Pharmacy.  6  Dean  Willis  G.  Tucker 
Ph.D.  M.D.,  cTheodore  J.  Bradley  (Union  and  Rensselaer  Polytechnic)  B.S. 
Ph.G. 

Library  schools 

Hew  York  State  Library  School,  d  Florence  Woodworth  (N.  Y.)  B.L.S., 
director's  assistant. 

Technical  schools 
Alfred  University,  Hew  York  State  School  of  Clayworking  and  Ceramics, 
Alfred.    99  Charles  F.  Binns  M.S.,  director. 

Special  schools 

American  Institute  of  Phrenology,  New  York.  100  Constantine  F.  Mc- 
Guire  (St  Francis  College)  M.A.  M.D. 

Academies,  high  schools  and  academic  departments 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Hames,  Albany.     101  Sister  M.  Fredericka,  principal. 

Albany  Academy.    102  Jared  W.  Scudder  (Rutgers)  M.A. 

Albany  High  School.  103  Sup't  Charles  W.  Cole  (Hamilton)  M.A.  Ph.D. ; 
104  Prin.  Oscar  D.  Robinson  (Dartmouth)  Ph.D.;  105  Bryan  O.  Burgin 
(Union)  B.E.  M.S.,  106  Charles  A.  Home  (Harvard)  B.A.,  107  Ellen  Sulli- 
es van. 

Amsterdam  High  School.    108  Prin.  Wilbur  H.  Lynch  (Harvard)  B.A. 

Andes  High  School.    109  Prin.  Montgomery  C.  Smith  (Syracuse)  Ph.B. 

Athens  Union  School.    110  Prin.  Scott  Youmans  (Oneonta  Normal). 

Auburn  High  School,    a  Prin.  F.  J.  Bartlett  (Yale)  B.A. 

Bainbridge  High  School.    Ill  Prin.  F.  W.  Crumb  (Alfred)  M.A. 

Ballston  Spa  High  School.  112  A.  A.  La  very  (Middlebury)  M.A.,  super- 
vising principal. 

Bay  Shore  High  School.  113  Prin.  Charles  W.  Mulford  (Oneonta 
Normal). 

Binghamton  High  School.    114  Prin.  J.  Edward  Banta  (Amherst)  M.A. 

Cambridge  High  School.    115  Prin.  Fred  J.  Bohlmann  (Wesleyan)   B.A. 

a  See  also  Advisory  Councils,  p.  357. 

h  See  also  Advisory  Councils,  p.  367  and  Schools  of  Medicine,  p.  359. 

c  See  also  Schools  of  Medicine,  p.  359. 

d  See  also  Division  of  Libraries,  p.  368. 
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Canajoharie  High  School.    116  Prln.  Ernest  E.  Smith  (Amherst)  B.A. 

Canandaiffna  Academy.    117  Sup't  and  Prln.  J.  C.  Norris   (Rochester, 
Williams  and  Hamilton)  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Canastota  High  School.    118  Prln.  George  H.  Ottaway  (Hamilton)  M.A. 

Castleton  XTnlon  School.    119  Prln.  Ellas  Gay  (Buffalo  Normal). 

Champlaln  Academy,  Port  Henry.     120  Sister  M.  Gabriels,  principal. 

Chatham  High  School.    121  Prln.  Charles  S.  Williams  (Brockport  Normal 
and  Cornell)  B.A. 

Cherry  Valley  High  School.    122  Prln.  Menzo  Burllngame   (Syracuse) 
Ph.B. 

Christian  Brothers  Academy,  Albany.     123  John  A.  Naughton  (St  Francis 
Xavier  and  N.  Y.  S.  Normal)  B.A.  Pd.B. 

Cleveland  Union  School.    124  Prln.  F.  W.  Reed  (Colgate)  Ph.B. 

Coblesklll  High  School.    125  Prln.  G.  J.  Dann  (Union)  M.A. 

Coeymans  Union  School.    126  Prln.  H.  C.  W.  Kingsbury    (McGill  and 
Queens  Univ.). 

Colgate  Academy,  Hamilton.     127  Prln.  Frank  L.  Shepardson   (Brown) 
M.A. 

Corinth  High  School.    128  Prin.  A.  M.  HolUster  (Hamilton)  M.A. 

Coming  Free  Academy.     129  Sup't  Leigh  R.  Hunt  (Hamilton)  M.A.  Ph.D. 

CornwaU-oa-Hndson  High  School.     130  Prln.   Fred  C.  White    (Alfred) 
M.A. 

Cortland  High  School.    131  Sup't  F.  E.  Smith  (Hamilton)  B.A. 

Dansville  High  School.    132  Prin.  E.  J.  Bonner  (Hamilton  and  Potsdam 
Normal)  M.A. 

De  La  Salle  Instltnte,  New  York.    133  Brother  Aelred. 

Dolgeville  High  School.    134  Prin.  Thomas  C.  Wilber  (Rochester)  M.A. 

Dnnklrk  High  School.    135  Prin.  George  M.  Wiley  (Union)  M.A. 

East   Syracuse   High   School.     136   Prin.   Frank   H.   Brown    (Brockport 
Normal). 

Egberts  High  School,  Cohoes.     137  Prin.  W.  C.  Tifft. 

Elmlra  Free  Academy.    138  Prin.  Howard  Conant  (Union)  M.A. 

Fishkill  Union  School.     139  Prin.  Edward  B.  Du  Mond  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal). 

Fort  Ann  Union  School.     140  Prin.  Amelia  Blasdell  (Oswego  Normal). 

Fort  Edward  High  School.     141  Prin.  W.  S.  Coleman  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal) 
Ph.B. ;  142  Isadore  M.  Gilchrist,  preceptress. 

Franklin  Academy,  Malone.     143  Prin.  Lamont  F.  Hodge  (Colgate)  B.A., 
144  C.  A.  Butler  (Oneonta  Normal). 

Fulton  High  School.    145  Prin.  G.  E.  Edmunds  (Brockport  Normal  and 
Williams)  B.A. 

Fnltonville  High  School.     146  Prin.  O.  C.  Hotchkiss  (Union)  M.A. 

Glens  Falls  Academy.     147  Mrs  Winifred  H.  Durfee  (Oberlin)  preceptress. 

Qloversville  High  School.    148  Sup't  James  A.  Estee  (Alfred)  M.A. ;  149 
Prin.  A.  R.  Brubacber  (Yale)  Ph.D. 

Goshen  High  School.     150  Prin.  Guy  Halsey  Baskerville  (Syracuse)  B.A. 

Greenwich  High  School.    151  Prln.  C.  L.  Morey  (Syracuse)  Ph.B. 

Groton  High  School.     152  Prin.  J.  Wells  Reed  (Williams)  B.A. 

Hancock  High  School.     153  Prin.  C.  V.  Bookhout  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal)  Pd.B. 

Haverling  High   School,  Bath.     154  Prin.   Walter  T.   Palmer    (Geuesoo 
Normal  and  Ann  Arbor)  M.A.  Ph.D. 
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Herkimer  High  School.    155  Sup*t  Schuyler  F.  Herron  (Syracuse)  M.A. 

Holy  Cross  Academic  School,  Albany.  156  Sister  Climaca  (Wilkesbarre 
(Pa.)  Normal),  157  Sister  Zenobia  (Wilkesbarre  (Pa.)  Normal). 

HooBick  Palls  High  School.    158  Sup't  H.  H.  Snell  (Alfred)  Pb.B. 

HomellBville  High  School.  159  Sup't  and  Prin.  Elmer  S.  Redman 
(Illinois  Wesleyan  and  Alfred)  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Hudson  High  School.  160  Snp't  and  Prln.  F.  J.  Sagendorph  (Rutgers) 
M.A. 

nion  High  School..    161  Sup't  and  Prin.  A.  W.  Abrams  (Cornell)  Ph.B. 

Ithaca  High  School.  162  Sup't  and  Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton  (Middlebury) 
M.A.  Pd.D. 

Jamestown  High  School.  163  Mary  Ck)g8well  Peckbam,  164  Carrie  R. 
Price,  librarians, 

Johnstown  High  School.    165  Sup't  Frank  W.  Jennings  (Hamilton)  Ph.D. 

Kingston  Pree  Academy.    166  Sup't  S.  R.  Shear. 

Lake  George  Union  School,  Caldwell.  167  Prin.  James  A.  Barkley 
(Geneseo  Normal  and  Union). 

Lansinglmrg  High  School.  168  Sup*t  O.  F.  Sawyer  (Amherst)  B.A. ; 
169  Prin.  James  R.  Craighead  (Williams)  M.A. ;  170  Edna  H.  Howard 
(N.  Y.  S.  Normal). 

La  Salle  Institute,  Troy.  171  Prin.  Brother  Arnold  (Manhattan)  M.Sc, 
principal;  172  Brother  Paphylenus,  vice  principal. 

Leavenworth  Institute  and  Wolcott  High  School,  Wolcott.  173  Priu. 
Lewis  H.  Carris  (Hobart)  B.L. 

Lestershire  High  School.    174  Prin.  Frank  M.  Smith  (Hamilton)  M.A. 

Liberty  High  School.    175  Prin.  Harvey  M.  Dann  (Syracuse)  B.A. 

Lindenhnrst  Union  School.  176  Prin.  Reinhold  A.  Mertchiug  (Oneonta 
Normal). 

Little  Falls  High  School.  177  Vice  Prin.  Charles  W.  Lewis  (Hamilton) 
B.A. 

Lockport  High  School.  178  Prin.  Oliver  J.  Morelock  (Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall) M.A. 

Matteawan  High  School.    179  Prin.  Earlman  Fenner   (Syracuse). 

Mayfleld  Union  School.     180  Prin.  L.  W.  Lawrence   (Middlebury). 
'  Xechanicville  High  School.     181  Sup*t  L.  B.  Blakeman  (Hamilton)  M.A. ; 
182  Prin.  Marvin  E.  Jones  (Geneseo  Normal). 

Middlebnrg  High  School.  183  Prin.  S.  C.  Kimm  (Allegheny  and  Ham- 
ilton). 

MiUbrook  Memorial  School.  184  Prin.  William  R.  Anderson  (Oneonta 
Normal ) . 

Monticello  High  School.  185  Prin.  Alexander  J.  Gleunie  (Hamilton) 
M.A. 

Moravia  High  School.     186  Prin.  John  D.  Bigelow  (Hamilton)  M.A. 

New  Berlin  High  School.     187  Prin.  Fred  N.  Moulton  (Union). 

New  Hartford  High  School.     188  Prin.  A.  M.  Scripture  (Hamilton)  M.A. 

New  York.  aD.  L.  Bardwell  (Amherst)  M.A.,  189  Cornelius  C.  Franklin 
(Union)  M.A.,  district  superintendents. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia.  100  Sup't  Olin  Howard 
Burritt  (Rochester)  M.A. ;  191  Nita  Ford  Dustin  (Smith)  B.L. 

a  See  also  Advisory  Councils,  p.  357. 
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Hewark  High  School.  192  J.  A.  Reed  B.S.  M.D.,  secretary  board  of 
education;  193  Prin.  C.  A.  Hamilton  (Rochester)  M.A. 

Hewburgh  Prcc  Academy.  194  Sup*t  James  M.  Crane  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal 
and  New  York  Univ.)  M.A.  Pd.M. ;  195  Prin.  William  H.  Doty  (New  York 
Univ.)  Pd.M. ;  196  Vice  Prin.  Dora  M.  Townsend  (New  York  Univ.)  Pd.M. 

Hlagara  Palls  High  School.  197  Sup*t  R.  A.  Taylor  (Potsdam  Normal) ; 
198  Prin.  Thomas  Bailey  Lovell  (Rochester)  M.A.  LL.D. ;  199  Chris  A. 
Hartnagel  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal  and  Union)  B.S.  Pd.B. 

Horthport  High  School.  2(X)  Prin.  E.  M.  Sanford  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal  and 
Syracuse)  B.A.  Ph.B. 

Ogdensbnrg  Free  Academy.  201  Prin.  Fred  Van  Dusen  (Union)  M.A. 
Ph.D. 

Oneonta  High  School.    202  Prin.  Robert  S.  Roulston  (St  Lawrence)  M.S. 

Oxford  Academy  and  Union  School.  203  Prin.  Robert  K.  Toaz  (Roch- 
ester) B.A. 

Oyster  Bay  High  School.  204  Prin.  B.  Frank  Cooley  (Brockport  Normal 
and  New  York  Univ.). 

Patchogne  High  School.  205  Prin.  W.  E.  Gordon  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal  and 
New  York  Univ.)  Pd.D. 

Patterson  Union  School.  206  W.  Edward  Hinman  (Colgate  and  N.  Y.  S. 
Normal)  B.S. 

Plattsbnrg  High  School.    207  Prin.  Frank  K.  Watson  (Princeton)   M.A. 

Port  Washington  Union  School.  208  Prin.  Arthur  O.  Bredgman  (Syra- 
cuse) Ph.B. 

Ponghkeepsie  High  School.  209  Prin.  C.  H.  Woolsey  (Harvard  and 
Washington  Univ.)  M.A.  Ph.D.  LL.B. 

Pulaski  Academy  and  Union  School.  210  Prin.  Charles  M.  Bean  (Cor- 
nell) B.S. 

Ravena  High  School.    211  Prin.  Benjamin  I.  Morey  (Cortland  Normal). 

Rensselaer  High  School.  212  Prin.  Louis  F.  Robins ;  213  Hattie  C.  Ragg 
(N.  Y.  S.  Normal)  ;  214  Minnie  Bates  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal). 

Richfield  Springs  High  School.  215  Prin.  Albert  H.  Watkins  (Buffalo 
Normal  and  Syracuse)  B.A. 

Rye  Union  School.    216  Prin.  Forrest  T.  Shutts  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal). 

Sag  Harbor  High  School.  217  Prin.  C.  W.  Armstrong  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal) 
Pd.B. ;  218  Vice  Prin.  W.  L.  Shubert  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal). 

St  John's  Academic  School  of  Schenectady.  219  Sister  Magdalen  of 
Sacred  Heart;  220  Sister  Mary  Donald. 

St  John's  Academy  of  Rensselaer,  a  Prin.  John  F.  Glavin  (St  Charles' 
Coll.  Md.)  M.A. 

Sandy  Hill  High  School.    221  Prin.  Frances  A.  Tefft. 

Saratoga  Springs  High  School.  222  Sup't  Thomas  R.  Knell  (Ct.  Wos- 
leyan)  M.A. ;  2211  Prin.  G.  W.  Kennedy  (Syracuse)  M.A. 

Schenectady  Union  Classical  Institute.  224  Prin.  Arthur  Marvin  (Yale) 
M.A. 

Seacliff  High  School.     225  Lena  L.  Smith  (Geneseo  Normal). 

Shelter  Island  Union  School.  226  Prin.  Randolph  F.  Clark  (Williams 
and  N.  Y.  S.  Normal)  B.A.  Pd.B. 


See  also  Advisory  Councils,  p.  357. 
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Solyay  High  School.    227  Sup't  G.  O.  Richards. 

South  Gleni  Palli  High  SchooL  228  Prin.  W.  J.  Green  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal) 
Pd.B. 

South  Side  High  School,  Rockyille  Genter.  229  Prin.  Andrew  J.  Mac- 
Blroy  (Gomell)  B.S. 

Sonthold  ITnion  School.    230  Prin.  Frank  E.  De  Gell^e  (Rochester)  B.A. 

Stillwater  High  School.    231  Henry  J.  Gibson  (Brockport  Normal). 

Suffem  ITnion  SchooL    232  Prin.  G.  A.  Woodworth   (Ohio). 

Syracuie  High  School.  233  Sup't  A.  B.  Blodgett  (Syracuse)  Pd.D.;  234 
Prin.  W.  K,  WIckes  (Amherst) ;  235  W.  D.  Lewis  (Syracuse)  M.A. 

Tappan  Zee  High  School,  Piermont  236  Prin.  Leon  J.  Cook  (Harvard 
and  N.  Y.  S.  Normal)  B.A.  Pd.B. 

Ticonderoga  High  School.  237  Prin.  Fred  V.  Lester  (Golgate  and  Illinois 
Wesleyan)  M.A.  Ph.D. 

TiYoli  ITnion  School.  238  Prin.  Gharles  W.  Townsend  (Wesleyan  and 
N.  Y.  S.  Normal)  Ph.B. 

Troy  High  School.  239  Sup't  J.  H.  Willets;  240  Prin.  M.  H.  Walrath 
(Syracuse)  M.A. 

XTnadiUa  High  School.  241  Prin.  A.  E.  Barnes  (Union  and  N.  Y.  S. 
Normal)  M.A. 

ITnion  High  School.    1242  Prin.  J.  L.  Lusk  (Gortland  Normal). 

ITtica  Pree  Academy.    243  Sup't  Martin  G.  Benedict  (Colgate)  Ph.D. 

VaUtie  High  School.    244  Prin.  Winthrop  L.  Millias  (Colgate). 

Wappingen  Palls  ITnion  School.  245  Prin.  Samuel  Mansfield  (Union) 
M.A. 

Warwick  Institute.    246  Prin.  H.  V.  Rulison  (Syracuse)  Ph.B. 

Waterford  High  School.    247  Sup't  Alexander  Falconer. 

WcUivillc  High  School.    248  Prin.  S.  J.  Slawson  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal). 

WhitehaU  High  School.    249  Sup't  W.  W.  Howe. 

Elementary  schools 

Normal  schools 
Brockport.    250  Prin.   C.  T.   McFarlane ;  251    Mary    Lllias    Richardson 
(Smith  and  Radcliffe)  M.A. 
Cortland.    252  Francis  J.  Cheney  (Syracuse)  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Training  schools 
Albany.    263  Prin.  William  P.  Burris  (De  Pauw,  Harvard  and  Columbia) 
M.A. 
Syracuse.    254  Director  George  A.  Lewis. 

Training  classes 

Cohoes.    255  Helen  M.  Powell  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal). 
Sandy  Hill.     256  Rose  E.  Gibbons  (Brockport  Normal). 

Orammar  schools 
Albany  Orammar  School  21.    257  Rose  A.  Farroll. 
Esperance  School.    258  Prin.  Willard  H.  Waterbury  (Cortland  Normal). 
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Hunter  XTnion  School,  Primary  Department.  250  Prin.  Eva  A.  Hammond 
(Potsdam  Normal). 

(Lansingburg)  Powers  School.  200  Prin.  Kate  E.  Smith;  261  Anna  M. 
Chase ;  262  Kate  E.  Miter. 

Hewhurgh  Grammar  School.  263  Prin.  Charles  E.  Snyder  (N.  Y.  S.  Nor- 
mal). 

Ponghkeepsie  Central  Grammar  School.  264  Prin.  Richard  E.  Coon  (N.  Y. 
S.  Normal). 

Bensselaer  Grammar  School  2.    265  Annie  Diamond. 

Sandy  Hill  XTnion  School.    266  Mary  McNeil  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal). 

Staatsbnrg  Union  School.    267  Prin.  Egbert  Lewis. 

Syracuse  Grammar  School.    268  C.  R.  Drum. 

Troy  Grammar  School  6.    269  Mrs  M.  P.  Richardson,  principal. 

Waterrllet  Grammar  School  5.    270  Ernest  A.  Larkin  (Illinois  Normal). 

MuseiunB 
Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.    271  Elizabeth  J.  Letson,  director. 

OUTSIDB   THB   UlflTBRSITY 

TTniversities  and  colleges 

Canton  Christian  College,  Canton,  China.  272  Pres.  O.  F.  Wisner  (Woos- 
ter,  Ohio  and  Princeton)  M.A.  D.D. 

St  Mary's  College,  Portland  Or.  273  Sister  M.  Gilbert  (St  Mary's 
College)  B.A. 

Professional  schools 
ITniyenity  of  Pennsylvania,  medical  department.     274  Dean  Charles  H. 
Frazier  M.D. 

Academies,  high  schools  and  academic  departments 

Allegheny  (Pa.)  Preparatory  School.  275  Prin.  James  Winne  (Hamilton) 
M.A. 

East  Orange  (N.  J.)  High  School.  276  Prin.  Charles  W.  Evans  (Ohio 
Wesleyan)  M.A. 

Lakewood  (N.  J.)  School.    277  Charles  E.  Snyder  (Oneonta  Normal). 

Northampton  Mass.    278  Sup*t  J.  H.  Carfrey  (Syracuse)  Ph.M. 

Stockbridge  (Kass.)  High  School.  279  Sup't  and  Prin.  James  A.  Aycrs 
(Hamilton)  M.  A. 

The  King  School,  Stamford  Ct.  280  Bailey  B.  Burritt  (Rochester  and 
Teachers  College,  New  York)  M.A. 

Business  schools 
Reynolds'  Business  School,  Amsterdam.     281   Prin.   R.   E.  Lee  Reynolds 
(Glasgow  Normal,  Ky.). 

Normal  schools 
Westfield  (Mass.)  Normal  School.     282  Will  Seymour  Monroe  (Stanford, 
Leipsic,  Jena  and  Paris)  B.A. 

Elementary  schools 
Sacred  Heart  School,  Cohoes.     283  Sister  M.  Cecilius;  284  Sister  Mary 
Laurentius. 
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St  Patrick's  School,  Watenrliet.    285  Sister  Mary  James ;  286  Sister  M. 
Joseph. 

Not  officially  connected  with  educational  institutions 

287  J.  S.  Adams,  Ginn  &  Go. 

288  Blanche  E.  Bascom  (Allegheny)   B.A. 

289  George  W.  Briggs  B.S. 

290  M.  I.  Bull,  Albany 

291  Dillon  A.  Cady  (Syracuse)  B.S. 

292  H.  W.  Childs,  American  Book  Ck).,  Syracuse 

293  Byron  F.  Clark,  Troy 

294  James  G.  Coffin  (Tvcland  Stanford)  M.A.    B.  H.  Sanborn  &  CJo.,  New 
York. 

295  Halsey  M.  Collins  (Amherst)  B.A.,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  (Portland 

296  Frances  M.  Crawford  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal)  Bath  Beach,  Brooklyn 

297  J.  Irving  Davis,  Boston  Mass. 

298  Mrs.  J.  Irving  Davis,  Boston  Mass. 

299  Emily  L.  Droogan,  Albany 

300  Inland  L.  Eaton  (Brown)  Ph.B.,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York 

301  George  Fenton,  American  Book  Co..  Broadalbin 

302  Reginald  L.  Fernald  (Maine)  B.  S.,  GInn  &  Co.,  Rochester 

303  Elizabeth  M.  Graves  (Vassar)  B.A. 

304  Henry  C.  Hill  (Bowdoln)  Scribners'  Sons,  New  York 

305  Frederick  C.  Hodgdon  B.A.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York 

306  C.  Elizabeth  Hunting  (N.  Y.  S.  Normal) 

307  Charles  C.  Inshaw,  Prang  Educational  Co.,  New  York 

308  Walter  S.  Knowlson  (Hamilton)  M.A. 

309  James  W.  I^rd  (Trinity  and  Berkeley  Divinity  School)  B.A. 

310  Laura  R.  Macfarlane,  Albany - 

311  C.  S.  Mclean,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York 

312  Richard  A.  Metcalf  (Colby)  M.A.,  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Now  York 

313  C.  J.  Oliphant,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  Y^ork 

314  Sister  Mary  Patrick  (St  Mary's,  Portland  Or.)  Sclionectndy 

315  P.  A.  Ray  (Rutgers)  M.A.,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  Yorlv 
31G  William  B.  Reed  (Mass.  Inst.  Tech.)  Westfleld  Mass. 

'  317  Mrs  George  P.  Rockwell,  New  Britain  Ct. 

318  .Tolin  C.  Rockwell  (Potsdam  Normal  and  New  York  Univ.)  proprietor, 
ScheruKThorn  Teachers  Agency,  New  Y'ork 

319  Lincoln  E.  Rowley  (Syracuse)  M.A.,  American  Book  Co.,  New  York 

320  William  French  Smith  (Brooklyn  Polytecb.)  Maynard,  Morrill  &  Co., 
New  York 

321  Clifford  Stark  (Colgate)  B.A.,  American  Book  Co.,  Syracuse 

322  A.  M.  Strong  (Dartmouth)  B.A.,  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Syracuse 

323  Mary  T.  Summers,  Syracuse 

324  Mary  G.  Sweeney,  Albany 

325  Minnie  Sweeney,  Albany 

326  Kalla  Vulchoff.  Albany 

327  Mrs  M.  G.  Vulchoff  (Oswopo  Normal)  Albany 

328  William  Force  Whitaker  D.D.,  Albany 

329  E.  A.  Winchell,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  De  Ruyter 

330  Mrs  Maude  Woodworth,  Suffern 
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Numbers 

Abrams,  A.  W.  161 
Adams,  J.  S.  287 
Aelred,  Brother  133 
AndersoD,  W.  R.  184 
Arms,  S.  D.  41 
Armstrong,  C.  W.  217 
Arnold,  Brother  171 
Ayers,  J.  A.  279 

Baker,  F.  M.  49 
Bagg,  H.  C.  213 
Banta,  J.  E.  114 
Bardwell,  D.  L.  14 
Barkley,  J.  A.  167 
Barnes,  A.  E.  241 
Barnes,  F.  C.  81 
Bartlett,  F.  J.  12 
Bascom,  B.  E.  288 
Bascora,  E.  L.  52 
Baskerville,  G.  H.  150 
Bates,  Minnie  214 
Bates,  W.  W.  60 
Beach,  Daniel  3 
Bean.  C.  M.  210 
Benedict,  M.  G.  243 
Bigelow,  J.  D.  186 
Binns,  C.  F.  99 
Blakeman,  L.  B.  181 
Blasdell,  Amelia  140 
Blodgett,  A.  B.  233 
Bohlmann,  F.  J.  115 
Bonner,  E.  J.  132 
Bookhout,  C.  V.  153 
Boynton,  F.  D.  162 
Bradley,  T.  J.  97 
Bredginan,  A.  O.  208 
Brlggs,  G.  W.  289 
Bristol,  G.  P.  15 
Brown,  F.  H.  136 
Brubacher,  A.  R.  149 
Bull,  M.  I.  290 
Biirgin,  B.  O.  105 
Burlingarae,  Menzo  122 
Burris,  W.  P.  253 
Burritt,  B.  B.  280 
Burritt,  O.  II.  190 
Butler,  C.  A.  144 
Butler,  J.  F.  75 


refer  to  preceding  classed  list 

Cady,  D.  A.  291 
Carey,  B.  L.  77 
Carfrey,  J.  H.  278 
Carris,  L.  H.  173 
Case,  H.  C.  58 
Cecelius,  Sister  M.  283 
Chase,  A.  M.  261 
Cheney,  F.  J.  252 
Childs,  H.  W.  292 
Chrysostom,  Brother  71 
Clark,  B.  F.  293 
Clark,  R.  F.  226 
Clarke,  J.  M.  55 
Climaca,  Sister  156 
Cobb,  C.  N.  40 
Coffin,  J.  G.  294 
Cole,  C.  W.  103 
Coleman,  W.  S.  141 
Collins,  H.  M.  295 
Collins,  J.  J.  78 
Comstock,  E.  S.  61 
Conant,  Howard  138 
Conroy,  P.  J.  74 
Cook,  L.  J.  236 
Cooley,  B.  F.  204 
Cooley,  L.  C.  85 
Coon,  R.  E.  264 
Craighead,  J.  R.  169 
Crane,  J.  M.  194 
Crawford,  F.  M.  296 
Crissy,  I.  O.  36 
Crumb,  F.  W.  Ill 

Dann,  G.  J.  125 
Dann,  H.  M.  175 
Davis,  B.  C.  86 
Davis,  J.  I.  297 
Davis,  Mrs  J.  I.  298 
De  Gelleke.  F.  E.  230 
Diamond.  Annie  265 
Donald.  Sister  Mary  220 
Doty,  W.  H.  195 
Draper,  A.  S.  21 
Droogan.  E.  L.  299 
Drum,  C.  R.  268 
Du  Mond.  E.  B.  139 
Durfee,  Mrs  W.  H.  147 
Dustin,  N.  F.  191 
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Eaton,  L.  L.  800 
Edmonds,  6.  E.  145 
Estee,  J.  A.  148 
Estes,  C.  L.  35 
Evans,  C.  W.  276 

Falconer,  Alexander  247 
Farrell,  R.  A.  257 
Felt,  E.  P.  56 
Fenner,  Earlman  179 
Fenton,  George  301 
Ferguson,  6.  A.  98 
Femald,  R.  L.  302 
Finegan,  T.  E.  28 
Fitch,  C.  E.  54 
Fllnn,  A.  E.  53 
Flint,  O.  Q.  62 
FrankUn,  G.  G.  189 
Frazier,  C.  H.  274 
Fredericka,  Sister  M.  101 
Frlsbie,  E.  S.  47 

dabriels,  Sister  M.  120 
Gardiner,  G.  A.  8 
Gay,  Blias  119 
Gibson,  H.  J.  281 
Gibson,  J.  H.  48 
Gilbert,  Sister  M.  273 
Gibbons,  R.  B.  256 
Gilchrist,  I.  M.  142 
Glavin,  J.  F.  17 
Glennle,  A.  J.  185 
Goodwin,  E.  J.  22 
Gordon,  W.  E.  205 
Gordy,  J.  P.  94 
Graves,  E.  M.  308 
Graves,  W.  D.  42 
Green,  W.  J.  228 
Griswold,  S.  B.  50 

Hall,  A.  H.  30 
Hamilton,  C.  A.  193 
Hammond,  E.  A.  259 
Hannahs,  E.  H.  89 
Hartnagel,  C.  A.  199 
Herron,  S.  F.  155 
Hill,  A.  C.  43 
Hill,  H.  C.  304 
Hinman,  W.  E.  206 


Hodgdon,  F.  G.  305 
Hodge,  L.  F.  148 
HolUster,  A.  M.  128 
Home,  C.  A.  106 
Horner,  H.  H.  23 
Hotchkiss,  O.  G.  146 
Howard,  E.  H.  170 
Howe,  W.  W.  249 
Hull,  P.  M.  24 
Hunt,  L.  R.  129 
Hunting,  C.  E.  306 

Ingalsbe,  M.  L.  63 
Inshaw,  C.  C.  307 

James,  Sister  Mary  285 
Jennings,  F.  W.  165 
Johnson,  W.  D.  45 
Jones,  G.  A.  38 
Jones,  M.  E.  182 
Joseph,  Sister  M.  286 

Kellogg,  J.  B.  38 
Kennedy,  G.  W.  228 
Kenyon,  A.  B.  87 
Keyser,  A.  T.  37 
Kieran,  J.  M.  83 
Kimm,  S.  0.  183 
Kingsbury,  H.  C.  W.  126 
Kneil,  T.  R.  222 
Knowlson,  W.  S.  308 

Landreth,  O.  H.  82 
Larkin,  E.  A.  270 
Lauterbach,  Edward  9 
Laurentlus,  Sister  Mary  284 
Lavery,  A.  A.  112 
Lawrence,  L.  W.  180 
Le  Fevre,  Egbert  96 
Lester,  F.  V.  237 
Letson,  E.  J.  271 
Lewis,  C.  W.  177 
Lewis,  Egbert  267 
Lewis,  G.  A.  254 
Lewis,  W.  D.  235 
Lewis,  W.  J.  64 
Lord,  J.  W.  309 
Lovell,  T.  B.  198 
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Lowell,  F.  S.  66 
Losk,  J.  L.  242 
Lynch,  W.  H.  108 

XoClelland,  M.  A.  90 
McCormack,  A.  G.  59 
MacGracken,  H.  M.  73 
McDonald,  B.  F.  46 
MacElroy,  A.  J.  229 
McFarlane,  G.  T.  250 
Macfarlane,  L.  R.  310 
McGnire,  G.  F.  100 
McKelway,  St  Glair  2 
McLean,  G.  S.  311 
McNeil,  Mary  266 
Magdalen,  Sister  219 
Mansfield,  Samuel  245 
Marvin,  Arthur  224 
Mertching,  R.  A.  176 
Metcalf,  R.  A.  312 
Millias,  W.  L.  244 
MUne,  W.  J.  88 
Miter,  K.  E.  262 
Monroe,  W.  S.  282 
Mooney,  Mrs  M.  S.  91 
Moreloc*,  O.  J.  178 
Morey,  B.  L  211 
Morey,  G.  L.  151 
Morje,  Joseph  57 
Morton,  L.  E.  34 
Moulton,  F.  N.  187 
Mnlford,  G.  W.  113 
Munsell,  H.  B.  25 

Hanghton,  J.  A.  123 
Norris,  J.  G.  117 
Nottingham,  William  7 

O'Oorman,  P.  F.  69 
Oliphant,  G.  J.  313 
O'Neill,  Everett  31 
Ottaway,  G.  H.  118 

Palmer,  S.  F.  11 
Palmer,  W.  T.  154 
Paphylenns,  Brother  172 
Patrick,  Sister  Mary  314 
Peck,  E.  J.  44 
Peckham,  M.  G.  163 
Perine,  B.  A.  92 


Philbin,  B.  A.  10 
Polk,  W.  K.  95 
Potamian,  Brother  72 
Powell,  H.  M.  255 
Price,  G.  R.  164 

Quay,  O.  H.  39 

Baphael,  Brother  76 
Ray,  P.  A.  315 
Raymond,  A.  V.  V.  80 
Redman,  E.  S.  159 
Reed,  F.  W.  124 
Reed,  J.  A.  192 
Reed,  J.  W.  152 
Reed,  W.  B.  316 
Reid,  Whitelaw  1 
Reynolds,  R.  B.  L.  281 
Rhees,  Rush  16 
Richards,  C.  O.  227 
Richardson,  M.  L.  251 
Richardson,  Mrs  M.  P.  269 
Robins,  L.  F.  212 
Robinson,  O.  D.  104 
Rockwell,  Mrs  G.  P.  317 
Rockwell,  J.  G.  318 
Roulston,  R.  S.  202 
Rowley,  L.  E.  319 
Rulison,  H.  V.  246 
Russell,  J.  E.  13 

Sagendorph,  F.  J.  160 
Sanford,  E.  M.  200 
Sawyer,  G.  F.  168 
Scripture,  A.  M.  188 
Scudder,  J.  W.  102 
Sexton,  P.  T.  4 
Shear,  S.  R.  166 
Shepardson,  F.  L.  127 
Shubert,  W.  L.  218 
Shutts,  F.  T.  216 
Siglar,  W.  H.  66 
Sindele,  F.  X.  68 
Slawson,  S.  J.  248 
Smith,  E.  E.  116 
Smith,  F.  E.  131 
Smith,  F.  M.  174 
Smith,  K.  E.  260 
Smith,  L.  L.  225 
Smith,  M.  G.  109 
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Smith,  T.  G.  6 
Smith,  W.  F.  320 
Snell,  H.  H.  158 
Snow,  G.  B.  20 
Snyder,  C.  E.  263 
Snyder,  C.  E.  277 
Stark,  Clifford  321 
Stewardson,  L.  C.  70 
Stoneman,  Kate  93 
Strong,  A.  M.  322 
Sullivan,  Ellen  107 
Sullivan,  J.  D.  26 
Summers,  M.  T.  323 
Sweeney,  M.  G.  324 
Sweeney,  Minnie  325 

Taylor,  H.  L.  29 
Taylor,  R.  A.  197 
Tefft,  F.  A.  221 
Tifft,  W.  C.  137 
Toaz,  R.  K.  203  . 
Townsend,  C.  W.  238 
Townsend,  D.  M.  196 
Tucker,  W.  G.  18 

Van  Bnren,  G.  E.  67 
Vander  Veer,  Albert  6 
Van  Dusen,  Fred  201 
Van  Loan,  L.  M.  S.  32 


Vulcheff,  KaUa  326 
Vulcheff,  Mrs  M.  G.  327 

Walrath,  M.  H.  240 
Waterbury,  W.  H.  258 
Watkins,  A.  H.  215 
Watson,  F.  K.  207 
W^isse,  F.  D.  19 
West,  R.  H.  79 
Wheelock,  C.  F.  27 
Whicher,  G.  M.  84 
Whitaker,  W.  F.  328 
White,  F.  0.  130 
Wickes,  W.  K.  234 
Wilber,  T.  C.  134 
Wiley,  G.  M.  135 
Willets,  J.  H.  239 
Williams,  C.  S.  121 
Wlnchell,  E.  A.  329 
Winne,  James  274 
Wisner,  O.  F.  272 
Woodworth,  C.  A.  232 
Woodworth,   Florence   51 
Woodworth,  Mrs  Maude  330 
Woolsey,  C.  H.  209 

YoumanB,  Scott  110 

Zenobia,  Sister  157 


INDEX. 


Abrams,  A.  W.,  Fundamental  or 
Culture  Subjects  Essential  ta  all 
Secondary  Courses,  280-86. 

Academic  council,  158. 

Academic  syllabus,  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  syllabus  revision  for 
1905-10,  by  F.  D.  Boynton,  275-80. 

Algebra  in  last  grammar  grade, 
315,  316. 

American  history  in  elementary 
schools,  324. 

Appointments,  158-59. 

Appropriations,  for  higher  educa- 
tion, 343;  needed  for  high  school 
education,  353-55. 

Arithmetic  in  elementary  schools, 
166-67,  323,  324,  326,  327. 

Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  resolution  on  combining 
baccalaureate  and  medical 
courses,  234-35. 

Attendants,  register,  357-70. 


Bardeen,  Charles  W.,  report  of 
necrology  committee,  218-22. 

Bartley,  E.  H.,  on  combining  bac- 
calaureate and  medical  courses, 
228. 

Beach,  Regent  Daniel,  on  element- 
ary education,  294;  on  elementary 
council,  328. 

Benedict,  A.  K,  on  combining  bac- 
calaureate and  medical  courses, 
232. 

Boynton,  Frank  D.,  Underlying 
Principles  of  Syllabus  Revision 
for  WOo-iO,  275-80. 

Bristol,  George  P.,  on  educational 
meetings,  209-10;  motion  on  ap- 
pointment of  committee  to  con- 
sider question,  218. 

Brubacher,  J.  R.,  Content  of  Second- 
ary Education,  192-98. 


Campbell,  William  Francis,  on  com- 
bining baccalaureate  and  medical 
courses,  227. 

Card  well,  John  C,  on  combining 
baccalaureate  and  medical 
courses,  227. 

Catholic  university  in  New  York 
city,  174. 

Chase,  Chief  Justice,  quoted,  340, 
351. 

College  council,  158. 

College  courses,  as  equivalent  of 
first  year  in  a  medical  school, 
by  Albert  Vander  Veer,  223-36. 

College  Ehiitranee  Examination 
Board,  similarity  to  Regents  sys- 
tem, 278-79. 

Colleges,  Dean  West  on  work  of, 
193-94;  county,  342,  354. 

Columbia  College,  establishment, 
172. 

Common  schools,  see  Elementary 
schools. 

Oometock,  B.  S.,  on  educational 
meetings,  210-11. 

Conant,  Howard,  on  educational 
meetings,  211-13. 

Content  of  secondary  education,  by 
J.  R.  Brubacher,  192-98. 

Convocation  council,  158;  executive 
session,  159-60;  duties,  222. 

County  colleges,  342,  354. 

Craig,  Joseph  D.,  on  combining  bac- 
calaureate and  medical  courses, 
229. 

Culture,  power  of  teacher  to  de- 
velop, 332-34. 

Culture  subjects  essential  to  all 
secondary  courses,  by  A.  W. 
Abrams,  280-86. 

D'Ancona,  A.  C,  on  combining  bac- 
calaureate and  medical  courses, 
232. 
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Davis,  Boothe  C,  on  combining  bac- 
calaureate and  medical  courses, 
254. 

Degrees,  maintenance  of  standards, 
168. 

Dental  council,  109. 

Didama,  H.  D.,  on  combining  bac- 
calaureate and  medical  courses, 
290. 

Dodson,  John  M.,  on  combining  bac- 
calaureate and  medical  courses, 
231. 

Draper,  Conunlssionier  Andrew  S., 
on  educational  meetings,  214-18. 

Drawing  in  elementary  schools,  326, 
827. 

Xduoation,  New  York's  expend- 
itures, 162-63.  See  also  Element- 
ary education;  Higher  education; 
Secondary  education. 

Education  of  nurses,  by  S.  F.  Pal- 
mer, 263-67. 

Educational  gatherings,  desirability 
of  lessening  number,  by  G.  E. 
Franklin,  with  discussion,  199- 
218;  appointment  of  committee  to 
consider  question,  218. 

Elementary  council,  proposed,  328. 

Elementary  education,  fundamental 
principles,  164-67;  papers  and  dis- 
cussions, 294-328. 

Elementary  schools.  Regents  rela- 
tion with,  164;  too  many  reports, 
167;  lack  of  connection  between 
work  of  grammar  and  high  school, 
by  C.  H.  Woolsey,  308-20;  revision 
of  the  curriculum  from  the  stand- 
point of,  by  T.  R.  Kneil,  with  dis- 
cussion, 320-28;  curriculum  should 
be  revised,  328. 

English  in  elementary  schools,  323, 
324,  326. 

English  literature  in  last  grammar 
grade,  315-16. 

Examinations,  future  development,  I 
by  Whitelaw  Reid,  168-60;  by  J.   ■ 
E.   Russell,   267-75;  qualifications 
for  teaching  not  determined  by, 
by  W.  J.  Milne,  329-36. 


Ferguson,  George  A.,  on  secondary 
subjects  essential  to  professional 
students,  293. 

Field,  Justice,  quoted,  341,  350. 

Foreign  languages  in  last  grammar 
grade,  315,  3ia 

Franklin,  G.  E.,  Is  it  Desirable  and 
Practicable  to  Lessen  the  Num- 
ber of  State  Educational  Gather- 
ings, 199-207. 

Frazier,  Gharles  H.,  on  combin- 
ing baccalaureate  and  medical 
courses,  231;  What  Minimum  Re- 
quirements should  be  Prescribed 
for  Admission  to  Medical  Schools, 
245-54. 

French  in  elementary  schools,  316- 
17,  324. 

Function  of  the  teachers  training 
class  or  school,  by  S.  R.  Shear, 
with  discussion,  300-8. 

Function  of  university  schools  of 
pedagogy,  by  J.  P.  Gordy,  185-92. 

Functions  of  a  normal  school,  by 
G.  T.  McFarlane,  294-300. 

Fundamental  or  culture  subjects  es- 
sential to  all  secondary  courses, 
by  A.  W.  Abrams,  280-86. 

Futurp  development  of  examina- 
tions, by  J.  E.  Russell,  267-75. 

Gardiner,  Regent  Gharles  A.,  The 
True  Expansion  of  the  Empire 
State,  336-56. 

Geography  in  elementary  schools, 
323,  326,  327. 

German  in  elementary  schools,  316, 
324. 

Gordinier,  H.  G.,  on  combining  bac- 
calaureate and  medical  courses, 
228-29. 

Gordy,  J.  P.,  Function  of  the  Uni- 
versity Schools  of  Pedagogy,  185- 
92. 

Gower,  Sir  William,  quoted,  233. 

Grammar  and  high  school,  lack  of 
connection  between  work  of,  by 
G.  H.  Woolsey,  308-20. 
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Graves,  Willis  D.,  on  training 
classes     and     training     schools, 

Gray,  Justice,  quoted,  338. 

Hadley,  President,  on  elective  course 
for  fourth  year^  in  college,  228-30; 
on  distinction  between  college 
and  professional  course,  250-51. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  quoted,  351. 

Hanus,  Professor,  quoted,  281. 

High  school  attendance,  352. 

High  school  course,  minimum,  342; 
maximum,  342. 

High  school  education,  free;  power 
of  New  Yorlt  State  to  educate  Its 
people,  337-39;  necessity  of  educa- 
tion a  political  *  question,  339-41; 
duty  of  state  to  provide,  341; 
fundamental  elements,  341-42; 
part  of  a  unified  system  of  educa- 
tion, 3^-43;  courses,  342;  uni- 
versal, free  and  compulsory,  343- 
45;  necessary  for  our  intellectual 
good,  345-46;  necessary  for  our 
moral  good,  346-48;  necessary  for 
our  economic  good,  348-49;  neces- 
sary for  our  political  good,  349-51; 
necessary  for  our  inter-state 
primacy,  351-52;  needed  appro- 
priations, 353-55;  number  of 
schools  required  for  non-attend- 
ing high  school  population,  356. 

High  school  teachers,  average 
salary,  354. 

High  schools,  laclt  of  connection 
between  work  of  grammar  and 
high  school,  by  C.  H.  Woolsey, 
308-20.  See  also  High  school  edu- 
cation; Secondary  schools. 

Higher  education,  papers  and  dis- 
cussions. 223-67. 

History  in  elementary  schools, 
323,  324. 

Industrial  education,  190. 

Jay,  Chief  Justice,  quoted,  349. 
Jewish  imiversity  in  New  York  city, 
175-77. 


Kent,  Chancellor,  quoted,  347. 

King,  H.  C,  on  combining  bacca- 
laureate and  medical  courses,  227. 

Knell,  Thomas  R.,  Revision  of  the 
Curriculum  from  the  Standpoint 
of  the  Elementary  Schools, 
320-25. 

Lack  of  connection  between  work  of 
grammar  and  high  school,  by  C. 
H.  Woolsey,  308-20. 

Latin  In  elementary  schools,  316-17, 
324. 

Law,  James,  Suggested  Changes 
Regarding  Administration  of 
Veterinary  Statute,  261-63. 

Le  Fevre,  Egbert,  on  combined  bac- 
calaureate and  medical  courses, 
254-59. 

Lewis,  William  D.,  on  revision  of 
curriculum  of  elementary  schools, 
325-27. 

Library  council,  158. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  quoted,  336. 

Mac  Cracken,  Henry  M.,  University 
Problems  in  the  Metropolis,  170- 
85. 

McFarlane,  C.  T.,  Functions  of  a 
Normal  School.  294-300. 

Mclntire,  Charles,  on  combining 
baccalaureate  and  medical 
courses,  232-33. 

Manual  training  equipment  of  high 
schools,  293. 

Medical  council,  158-59. 

Medical  education,  comparative 
standards,  tables,  260-61;  second- 
ary subjects  essential  to,  by  W. 
M.  Polk,  287-90. 

Medical  schools,  college  courses  as 
equivalent  of  first  year  in,  by 
Albert  Vander  Veer,  223-36;  reso- 
lution of  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  on  combining 
baccalaureate  and  medical 
courses,  234-35;  registration  by 
Regents  of  combined  baccalau- 
reate and  medical  courses  of 
other  states,  by  W.  H.  Wathen, 
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237-38;  what  the  independent  col- 
leges think,  by  Rush  Rhees,  238- 
45;  minimum  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to,  by  C.  H.  Frazier,  with 
discussion,  245-61. 

Merrill,  President,  on  combining 
baccalaureate  and  medical 
courses,  226. 

Metric  system,  166,  323,  326. 

Miller,  Justice,  quoted,  350. 

Milne,  William  J.,  Qualifica£ions  for 
Teaching  not  Determined  by  Ex- 
aminations, 329-36. 

Milton,  John,  quoted,  353,  356. 

Monroe,  Will  S.,  on  curriculum  of 
elementary  schools,  327-28. 

Music  in  elementary  schools,  327, 
328. 

Musser,  Dr,  quoted,  247. 

Heorology,  Adams,  William  R.,  221; 
Atwater,  James,  221;  Baldwin, 
Marion  M.,  221;  Brownell,  Walter 
A.,  219;  Cole,  David,  220;  Colgate, 
James  Boorman,  222;  Conklin, 
George  A.,  219;  Cutler,  Eben  W., 
221;  CutUng,  Rev.  George  R.,  220; 
Draper,  L.  S.  C,  219;  Dwight, 
Mrs  Charlotte  Sophia  Parish, 
221;  Farr,  Daniel  C,  219;  Griffith, 
George,  219;  Guernsey,  Egbert, 
220;  Hamilton,  Harriet  A.,  221; 
Haskell,  Charles  E.,  221;  Haw- 
kins, Rev.  Charles  E.,  220;  Hoff- 
man, Lewis  Wallace,  221;  Jewell, 
Frederick  S.,  220;  Leonard, 
Clinrles  P.,  222;  Mace,  Mrs  Anna 
Cora  Nickerson,  221;  Mac  Vicar, 
Malcolm,  220;  Maynard,  E.  M., 
221;  Merkley,  George  Earle;  220; 
Milne,  James  Molllson,  219; 
North,  Edward,  219;  Ostix>m,  A. 
Louise,  221;  Pound,  John  E.,  222; 
Rhmles,  Orlo  B.,  219;  Sargent, 
Sabm  L.,  221;  Scott,  Charles  B., 
221;  Smith,  Carroll  E.,  220;  Smith. 
Hamilton,  220;  Stout,  Isaac  H., 
220;  Thurston,  Robert  Henry,  218; 
Tiedeman,  Christopher  G.,  220. 


New  York  city.  University  problems 
In  the  metropolis,  by  H.  M.  Mac- 
Cracken,  170-85. 

New  York  state,  true  expansion  of 
the  Empire  State,  by  0.  A. 
Gardiner,  336-56. 

New  York  University,  establish- 
ment, 173. 

Normal  school,  functions  of,  by  C. 
T.  McFarlane,  294-300. 

Nurses,  education  of,  by  S,  F. 
Palmer,  263-67. 

Odell,  Governor,  quoted,  353. 
Osier,  Dr,  on  hospital  practice,  236. 

Palmer,  Sophia  F.,  The  Education 
of  Nurses,  263-67. 

Pedagogy,  university  faculties,  ISl- 
83;  function  of  university  schools 
of,  by  J.  P.  Gordy,  185-92. 

Pharmacy  council,  159. 

Politics,  no  place  for  in  educational 
work,  167-68. 

Polk,  William  M.,  on  combining 
baccalaureate  and  medical 
courses,  229;  Secondary  Sub:lects 
Essential  to  Professional  Stu- 
dents, 287-90. 

Professional  students,  secondary 
subjects  essential  to,  papers  by 
W.  M.  Polk  and  F.  D.  Weisse, 
287-93. 

Professional  training  in  univer- 
sities, 180-83. 

Qualifications  for  teaching  not  de- 
termined by  examinations,  by  W. 
J.  Milne,  329-36. 

Redman,  Elmer  S.,  on  educational 
gatherings,  207-9. 

Regents,  relation  with  common 
schools,  164. 

Regents  examinations,  future  de- 
v.olopment,  168-69;  history  and 
growth  of  system,  276-77;  no  other 
academic  examinations  necessary, 
277-78;  results  should  be  accepted 
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for  entrance  to  college,  278; 
similarity  to  examinations  of 
Ck>llege  Entrance  Board,  278-79. 

Regents  system  of  schools  should 
be  preserved,  277. 

Register  of  attendants,  367-70. 

Reld,  Chancellor  Whitelaw,  annual 
address,  161-70. 

Revision  of  the  curriculum  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  elementary 
schools,  by  T.  R.  Kneil,  with  dis- 
cussion, 320-28. 

Rheos,  Rush,  What  the  Independent 
Colleges  Think,  238-45. 

Richardson,  W.  L.,  on  combining 
baccalaureate  and  medical 
courses,  230. 

Ritchie,  Parks,  on  combining  bac- 
calaureate and  medical  courses, 
232. 

Russell,  James  E..  on  duties  of  Con- 
vocation council,  222;  Future 
Development  of  Examinations, 
267-75. 

Schools,  see  Education. 

Schurman,  J.  G.,  on  combining 
baccalaureate  and  medical 
courses,  229. 

Science  in  last  grammar  grade,  315, 
317-18;  in  elementary  schools, 
323^24. 

Secondary  courses,  fundamental  or 
culture  subjects  essential  to,  by 
A.  W.  Abrams,  280-86. 

Secondary  education,  papers  and 
discussions,  267-93;  content  of,  by 
J.  R.  Brubacher,  192-98;  six  year 
I>eriod,  194;  lack  of  connection 
between  work  of  grammar  and 
high  school,  by  C.  H.  Woolsey, 
308-20;  true  expansion  of  the 
Empire  State,  by  C.  A.  Gardiner, 
336-56. 

Secondary  subjects  essential  to  pro- 
fessional students,  papers  by  W. 
M.  Polk,  F.  D.  Weisse  and  G.  A. 
Ferguson,  287-93. 

Sessions,  summary  of,  155-57. 

Seward,  Governor,  quoted,  346,  353. 


Seymour,  Governor,  quoted,  343, 
350,  353. 

Shear,  S.  R.,  Function  of  the 
Teachers  Training  Class  or 
School,  300-6. 

Smith,  Herbert  B.,  on  combining 
baccalaureate  and  medical 
courses,  230-31. 

Social  compact,  origin,  337-38. 

Spelling  reform,  165. 

State  aid,  true  expansion  of  the 
Empire  State,  by  0.  A.  Gardiner, 
336-56. 

State  educational  gatherings, 
desirability  of  lessening  number, 
by  C.  E.  Franklin  with  discus- 
sion, 199-218;  appointment  of 
committee  to  consider  question, 
218. 

Strong,  Justice,  quoted,  341. 

Stryker,  President,  on  combining 
baccalaurate  and  medical  courses, 
226. 

Syllabus  revision  for  1905-10,  under- 
lying principles,  by  F.  D.  Boyn- 
ton,  275-80. 

Taney,  Chief  Justice,  quoted,  349. 
Taxation  for  education,  a  political 

question,  340. 
Taylor,  Henry  L.,  paper  presented 

by  at  meeting  of  Association  of 

American  Colleges,  234. 
Teachers,     high     school,     average 

salary,  354. 
Teachers  training  class  or  school, 

function  of,  by  S.  R.  Shear,  with 

discussion,  300-8. 
Teaching,     qualifications     for     not 

determined  by  examinations,  by 

W.  J.  Milne,  329-36. 
Theological  university  in  New  York 

city,  180. 
Trade  schools,  196. 
True  expansion  of  the  Empire  State, 

by  C.  A.  Gardiner,  336-56. 
Tucker,  Professor,  quoted,  339. 
Tucker,    Willis    G.,    on    combining 

baccalaureate        and        medical 

courses,  228. 
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irnderlyinff  principles  of  syllabus 
reyision  for  1905-10,  by  F.  D. 
Boynton,  275-80. 

Unlyersities,  true  spirit  and  motive, 
183-85;  metropolitan,  problem  of 
content,  178-83;  appropriations 
for,  343. 

University  problems  in  the  metrop- 
olis, by  H.  M.  MacGracken, 
17a«. 

University  schools  of  pedagogy, 
function  of,  by  J.  P.  Gordy,  185- 
92. 

Vander  Veer,  Regent  Albert,  Should 
the  Regents  Register  College 
Courses  as  the  Equivalent  of  the 
First  Year  in  a  Medical  School, 
223-36;  on  combining  bacca- 
laureate and  medical  courses,  228; 
on  uniform  methods  of  medical 
education,  259-61. 

Vaughn,  V.  G.,  on  combining 
baccalaureate  and  medical 
courses,  231. 

Veterinary  council,  159. 


;  Veterinary       statute,       saggestdl 
>      changes  regarding  adminlstrat 
of,  by  James  Law,  261-63. 

'  Waite,  Chief  Justice,   quoted,  SSfl^^j 

I       349. 

I  Wathen,    WilUam   H.,    ShooJd    (iff" 

Regents  Register  Combined 
'  Baccalaureate  and  Medical^ 
I  Courses  of  other  States,  23T-3& 
;  Webster,  Daniel,  quoted.  S4&47. 
'  Weisse,  Faneuil  D.,  on  secondazj 
I  subjects  essential  to  prafesilooal 
I       students,  290-93. 

West,  Dean,  on  work  of  collei«i^ 
I       193-94. 

I  Whitaker,     Rev.     WilHam     ForG«^ 
opening  prayer,  160^1. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  on  combining 
I  baccalaureate  and  medlcml 
I       courses,  227. 

I  Winne,  James,  on  educational  meet- 
I       ings,  213-14. 

Woolsey,  C.  H.,  Lack  of  Oonnectloii 
I  between  Work  of  Gram  mar  and 
'       High  School,  308-20, 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Object.  The  object  of  the  University  as  defined  by  law  is  to  en- 
courage and  promote  higher  education.  Its  ileld  inclucies  not  only  the 
work  of  colleges,  universities,  professional  and  technical  schools,  but  also 
educational  work  connected  with  libraries,  museums,  study  clubs,  exten- 
sion courses  and  similar  ngencies. 

The  University  is  a  supervisory  and  administrative,  not  a  teaching 
institution.  It  is  that  ])art  of  the  Stale  Kdurntion  Department  which 
administers  the  laws  of  the  State  governing  higher  education  and  has 
chartered  and  registered  1897  institutions  of  higher  and  secondary  grade. 

Government.  The  I'niversity  is  governed  and  all  its  corporate 
powers  exercise<l  by  1 1  Regents  elected  for  a  term  of  1 1  years  by  joint 
ballot  of  the  tvvo  houses  of  the  Legislature.  The  terms  of  othce  a?e  so 
arranged  that  one  expires  each  year  and  the  vacancy  is  filled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  a  representative  to  each  judicial  district  in  the  Siale. 
The  Regents  serve  without  salary  and  have  two  elective  ollicrrs,  a  chan- 
cellor and  a  vire  '  hanrellor. 

The  Commisijioner  of  Ivlucation  i.>  the  executive  officer  of  tlie  Uoard 
of  Regents,  is  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  pro])er  use  of  the 
University  seal  an»l  of  the  books,  rec(;rds  and  oilier  prup^Tty  in  charuc 
of  the  Reg«:nts,  and  for  tiie  proper  administration  and  ili.iciph'ne  of  its 
various  oftlres  and  departments. 

Powers  and  duties,  besides  many  other  irn])ortant  powers  and 
duties,  the  Regents  have  power  to  incor[)orate,  and  to  alter  or  revoke 
the  charters  of  universities,  colleges,  academies,  libraries,  museums,  or 
other  educational  instituf'  .is;  to  di^tribiue  to  them  funds  granted  by  the 
State  for  dieir  use:  to  inspect  their  workings  and  require  annual  reports 
under  oath  of  their  presiding  othcers ;  to  establish  examinations  as  to 
attainments  in  learniuL;  and  confer  on  successful  candidates  suitable 
certificates,  diplomas  and  degrees,  and  to  confer  honorary  ilegrees. 

They  apportion  annually  a  fund  for  book?  and  apparatus  to  the 
acaden^.ies  and  jaiblic  schools  of  the  State,  raising  an  e<|U.d  amount  for 
the  same  piirp'jse  The  Regents  also  granted  in  1904  about  $23,000  for 
the  benefit  of  Ine  public  lil)raries. 

Regents  meetings.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  the  first  Thursday 
in  December,  and  other  meetings  are  held  as  often  as  business  requires. 
An  executive  connnittee  is  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  to  act  for  the 
board  in  the  intervals  between  its  meetings,  excef)t  that  it  can  not  grant, 
alter,  suspend  or  revoke  charters  or  confer  honorary  degrees. 

Convocation.  The  University  Convocation  of  the  Regents  and  tiie 
officers  of  institution-,  in  the  University,  for  consideration  of  subjects  of 
mutual  interest,  has  been  held  annually  since  1863  at  the  capitol  in 
Albany.  It  meets  .Monday,  Tuesday  and  VVednesday  after  the  fourth 
Friday  in  June. 

.  Though  ]»riinjrily  a  Xew  York  meeting,  nearly  all  questions  discussed 
a'c  of  equal  iiUieNt  outside  of  the  State.  Its  reputation  as  the  most 
important  !ii:,'lier  ed'^Mlional  meeting  of  the  country  has  in  the  past  few 
years  drawn  to  it  ina;«v  eminent  e<iucilors  not  residents  c»f  New  Vo.-k, 
who  are  most  cordially  welcomed  and  share  fully  in  all  discussions.  A 
council  of  five  is  appointed  to  represent  it  in  intervals  between  n\«.elings. 
Its  proceedings,  issued  annually,  are  of  great  value  to  all  educational 
libraries. 
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ITnderlyinff  principles  of  syllabus 
revision  for  1905-10,  by  F.  D. 
Boynton,  275-80. 

Uniyersities,  true  spirit  and  motive, 
183-85;  metropolitan,  problem  of 
content,  178-83;  appropriations 
for,  343. 

University  problems  in  the  metrop- 
olis, by  H.  M.  MacCracken, 
17a«. 

University  schools  of  pedagogy, 
function  of,  by  J.  P.  Gordy,  185- 
92. 

Vander  Veer,  Regent  Albert,  Should 
the     Regents     Register     College   | 
Courses  as  the  Equivalent  of  the   I 
First  Year  in  a  Medical  School,  i 
223^36;     on     combining     l>acca- 
laureate  and  medical  courses,  228; 
on  uniform  methods  of  medical 
education,  259-61. 

Vaughn,  V.  C,  on  combining 
baccalaureate  and  medical 
courses,  231. 

Veterinary  council,  159. 


Veterinary  statute,  suggested 
changes  regarding  administration 
of,  by  James  Law,  261-63. 

Waite,   Chief  Justice,   quoted,  838» 

349. 
Wathen,   William   H.,    Should   the 

Regents       Register       Combined 

Baccalaureate       and       Medical 

Courses  of  other  States,  237-38. 
Webster,  Daniel,  quoted,  346-47. 
Weisse,  Faneuil  D.,  on  secondary 

subjects  essential  to  professional 

students,  290-93. 
West,  Dean,  on  work  of  colleges, 

193-94. 
Whitaker,     Rev.     William     Force, 

opening  prayer,  160-61. 
Wilson,    Wood  row,    on    combining 

baccalaureate        and        medical 

courses,  227. 
Winne,  James,  on  educational  meet- 
ings, 213-14. 
Woolsey,  C.  H.,  Lack  of  Connection 

between  Work  of  Grammar  and 

High  School,  308-20. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Object.  The  object  of  the  University  as  defined  by  law  is  to  en- 
courage and  promote  hij<her  education.  Its  field  includes  not  only  the 
work  of  colleges,  universities,  professional  and  technical  schools,  but  also 
educational  work  connected  with  libraries,  nuiseums,  stu<ly  clubs,  exten- 
sion courses  and  similar  ngencies. 

The  Univer^ity  is  a  supervisory  and  administrative,  not  a  teaching 
institution.  It  is  that  part  of  the  State  Education  Department  which 
administers  the  laws  of  the  State  pfoverniii^  hij^her  education  and  has 
chartered  and  registered  1897  institutions  of  hi.^her  and  secondary  grade. 

Government.  The  University  is  governed  and  all  its  corporate 
powers  exerci^etl  by  1 1  Regents  cle<:ted  for  a  term  of  1 1  years  by  joint 
ballot  of  the  two  housts  of  the  Legislature.  The  terms  of  ortice  are  so 
arranged  that  one  expires  each  year  and  tlie  vacancy  is  tilled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  a  rcf^rosentative  to  each  judicial  district  in  the  Stale. 
The  Regents  serve  without  salary  and  have  two  elective  olikiTs,  a  chan- 
cellor and  a  vice  (*han<:ellor. 

The  Commis>,ioner  of  Kducation  is  the  executive  otlH-er  of  the  3>oartl 
of  Regents,  is  responsible  for  the  safe-keepinir  and  proi)er  use  of  the 
University  seal  and  of  the  books,  rec«)rds  and  other  nropv.Tty  in  charge 
of  the  Regents,  and  for  the  proper  administration  and  <liscipline  of  its 
various  offices  and  departments. 

Powers  and  duties.  Besides  many  other  important  powi:rs  and 
duties,  the  Regents  have  power  to  incorporate,  and  to  alter  or  revoke 
the  charters  of  universities,  colleges,  academies,  libraries,  musv-ums,  (^r 
other  educatio?ial  instituP*'  .is;  to  distribute  to  them  funds  granted  by  the 
State  for  their  u>.e ;  to  inspect  their  workings  and  re(iuire  annual  reports 
under  oath  of  their  presiding  othcers ;  to  establish  examinations  as  to 
attainments  in  learning  and  confer  on  successful  candidates  suitable 
certificates,  diphmias  and  degrees,  and  to  confer  honorary  «legrees. 

They  appr)rtion  annually  a  fund  for  books  and  apparatus  to  the 
academies  and  public  schools  of  the  State,  raising  an  equ.d  amount  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  Regents  also  granted  in  1904  about  $23,000  for 
the  benefit  of  in.e  public  libraries. 

Regents  meetings.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  the  first  'I'hursday 
in  December,  and  (jther  meetings  are  held  as  often  as  business  requires. 
An  executive  committee  is  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  to  act  for  the 
board  in  the  intervals  between  its  meetings,  exce|)t  that  it  can  not  grant, 
alter,  suspend  or  revoke  charters  or  confer  honorary  degrees. 

Convocation.  The  University  Convocation  of  the  Regents  and  the 
officers  of  institutions  in  the  University,  for  consideration  of  subjects  of 
mutual  interest,  has  been  held  annually  since  1863  at  the  capitol  in 
Albany.  It  meetN  .Mc)nday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after  the  fourth 
Friday  in  June. 

.  Thongh  jirim.'.riiy  a  New  York  meeting,  nearly  all  questions  discussed 
a-e  of  e(|ual  inte:est  outside  of  the  Slate.  Its  reputati'in  as  the  most 
important  higher  ed'icalional  meeting  of  the  country  has  in  the  past  few 
years  drawn  to  it  many  eminent  educators  not  residents  of  .\ew  York, 
who  are  most  cordially  welcomed  and  share  fuUv  in  all  disiussiuns.  A 
council  of  five  is  appointed  to  represent  it  in  intervals  between  uKCthigs. 
Its  proceedings,  issued  annually,  are  of  great  value  to  all  educational 
libraries. 
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Commissioner  of  Education 

Andrew  S.  Draper  LL.D. 

Assistant  Commii'fioners 

Howard  J.  Rogers  M.A.  LL.D.  First  Assistant  Ccnnmissioner 
Edward  J.Goodwin  Lit.D.  L.H.D.  Second  Assistiiui  Ccnwiissioncr 
Augustus  S.  Downing  ]\I.A.  Third  Assistant  Commissioner 

Convocation    Council 

1905  Prin.  Myron  T.   Scuuder    .    .    .  New  Paltz  Nomial  School 

1906  Dean  James  E.  Russi-ll Teachers  College 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

1907  District  Sup't  D.vrwin  L.  Bardwell     ....  Nev/  York 

1908  Prof.  George  P.  Bristol Cornell  University 

1909  Prin.  Howard  Conant     ....     Elmira  Free  Academy 
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PLAN  OF  THE  CONVOCATION  OF  1905 

In  the  plan  of  the  University  Convocation  for  1905  it  was  deter- 
mined to  depart  from  the  miscellaneous  program  of  previous  yean 
and  to  give  the  entire  time  of  the  meeting  to  the  intensive  studj 
and  consideration  of  one  subject.  To  warrant  this  procedure,  the 
subject  had  to  be  of  vital  interest  and  acknowledged  timeliness  to 
the  educational  and  general  public.     . 

In  conference  with  the  Convocation  Council  it  was  agreed  that 
the  one  topic  which  overshadows  all  others  in  public  interest  is  the 
industrial  and  commercial  development  of  this  country  and  the 
training  which  should  be  given  our  youth  in  the  public  schools, 
colleges,  universities  and  special  schools  to  best  fit  them  for  the 
changing  conditions  which  the  20th  century  is  bringing  upon  us. 

The  subject  seems  naturally  to  fall  into  three  subdivisions ;  viz, 
Education  fnr  (.'c.ninicrcc.  Education  for  the  Trades  and  Other 
Industries,  ami  I'^(lucaii«)ii  im-  A.i^riculture:  tlie  arrangement  of  the 
program  and  liu-  >rkvlion  (*{  >|)oak<.'rs  wltc  made  accordingly. 

It  was  tli-i'id  liLii  iIk"  K'a<liii^  ]»apcrs  lu-  f<»]lo\ve«.l  by  llmrnugh 
discu<sii)n,  Man\  <'t  ilu-  leading  educators  ^.'l  tlie  Slate  were  asked 
to  partici]>;it<-.  bni  ti.e'v  was  in.)  ])reterment  ritj  the  prn^ram  and  all 
were  invi!i<I  i"  L^ive  ilicir  ;iid.  in  the  iinpo  <'f  securing  practical 
suggestion-    f' ■■'    iln;    u>«-   ^i'   nnr    sch«"nil    and    C'»llege   curriciihnns. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SESSIONS 
Wednesday  afternoon,  June  28 

_    The  Ten  Eyck 

3  p.  m.     Informal  gathering  at  headquarters 

4  p.  m.     Executive  session  of  Convocation  Council 

Wednesday  evening,  Court  of  Appeals 

7.30  p.  m.    Registration 

8  p.  m.     Announcements 

Dean  James  E.  Russell,  for  Convocation  Council 
Prayer  by  Rev.  D.  O.  Mears  D.D. 
8.15  p.  m.     Chancellor's  address 

Regent  Daniel  Beach  Ph.D.  LL.  D. 
9.30  p.  m.     Informal  reception  in  the  State  Library 

All  members  of  the  convocation  and  guests  were  cordially 
invited  to  meet  the  Regents  of  the  University  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Thursday  morning,  June  29,  Court  of  Appeals 

9  a.  m.    Registration 

9.30  a.  m.     Announcements 

Dean  James  E.  Russell,  for  Convocation  Council 
Presentation  of  the  subject  of  the  convocation  by 

President  Edmund  J.  James  LL.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Address:   The  Teacher  and  the  Business  Man 

President  Charles  D.  McIver,  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  Greensboro  N.  C, 
Discussion  led  by 

CiiEESMAN  A.  IIekhick  Ph.D.,  Director  School  of  Commerce, 
Philadelphia 

Thursday  afternoon,  June  29,  Senate  chamber,  3  p.  m. 

EDUCATION    FOR   THE   TRADES   AND   OTIiER   INDUSTRIES 

Report  of  committee  on  consolidation  of  state  organizations 
Dr  George  P.  Bristol,  Cornell  University,  Chairman 

Address:    Industrial  Education  from  a  Layman's  Point  of  View 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Oc.den,  New  York,  Chairman  Southern  Edu- 
cation Board 


SUMMARY  OF  SESSIONS  5 

Discussion  on  how  to  fit  industrial  training  into  our  courses  of 
study  led  by 
Dean  James  E.  Russell,  Teachers  College,  New  York 

Thursday  evening,  June  29,  Senate  chamber,  8  p«  m. 

EDUCATION  FOR  COMMERCE 

Address:   A  New  College  Degree 

Hon.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Vice  President,  National  (3ity 
Bank,  New  York,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Address:    Education  for  Commerce  in  the  Far  East 

Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  Cornell  University 

Friday  morning,  June  30,  Senate  chamber,  9.30  a,  m. 

Announcements 

Dean  James  E.  Russell,  for  Convocation  Council 

education  for  agriculture 

Address :   Agricultural  Education  in  America  and  its  Importance 
to  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Nation 
Dean   W.   A.   Henry,   Director   of   Agricultural    Experiment 
Station,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Address 

Hon.  W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington D.  C. 
Address :   Ways  and  Means  of  Fitting  Education  for  Agriculture 
into  the  School  Curriculum 
Pres.  John  R.  Kirk,  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville  Mo. 
Discussion  led  by 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  University 

CLOSE  OF  convocation 


The  opening  session  of  the  convocation  was  held  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  evening  of  June  28  and  was 
opened  by  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr  David  O.  Mears. 

Following  the  prayer  the  annual  address  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  was  delivered  bv  Senior  Regent  Daniel  Beach  Ph.D. 
LL.D, 
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CHANCELLOR'S  ADDRESS 

Members  of  Convocation:  In  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor,  and 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  Vice  Chancellor,  the  agreeable  duty  de- 
volves upon  me  to  greet  you  on  behalf  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  is  your  convocation.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  re- 
peat formal  words  of  welcome  to  your  own.  The  University  Con- 
vocation is  a  continuous  body,  although  not  decorated  with  a  formal 
charter.  The  personality  of  its  constituents  is  continually  changing, 
but  its  perpetuity  is  guaranteed  by  more  than  parchment  authority. 
Its  records  of  speech  for  40  years  hold  priceless  treasures.  They 
embody  unity  in  variety,  a  unity  not  of  lifeless  unanimity  or  slavish 
concurrence  in  details,  methods  and  nonessentials — a  virile  variety 
of  treatment  of  topics  from  differing  viewpoints.  If  those  utter- 
ances could  be  edited  for  condensation  only,  they  would  make  a 
most  valuable  textbook  in  pedagogy,  and  a  comprehensive  history 
in  school  and  college  development.  In  all  these  the  purposes  of  the 
founders  were  faithfully  and  consistently  observed. 

When  the  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  organized  in  the  year  1863  its  purpose,  among  others,  was 
declared  to  be  to  secure  an  interchange -of  opinions  on  the  best 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  colleges  and  academies,  and  as  a 
consequence  to  advance  the  standard  of  education  throughout  the 
State.  In  the  year  1879  ^  further  declaration  of  the  purpose  of  the 
convocation  was  made,  which  shows  that  in  those  16  years  con- 
ceptions of  educational  work  had  broadened,  demanding  a  larger 
field  for  discussion  and  effort.  By  ordinance  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  the  previous  declaration  of  1863  was  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  consideration  of  literature,  science  and  art,  and  to  ad- 
vance their  standards  in  this  State.  The  program  prepared  for  this 
occasion  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  that  enlarged  declaration.  It  is 
but  a  step  from  the  domain  of  science,  with  all  that  it  includes  and 
implies,  to  the  field  of  industrial  and  commercial  activities.  In  no 
partizan  spirit  therefore,  and  with  a  full  recognition  of  all  the 
good  there  is  in  the  old,  as  contrasted  with,  or  rather  supplemented 
by  the  new  education,  it  is  proposed  to  take  up  this  year  and  con- 
sider exclusively,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  convocation, 
the  relations  of  academic  traininj:;;  to  the  business,  industrial  and 
commercial  world. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why  these  subjects  and  kindred  ones 
have  not  heretofore  been  given  larger  prominence  here.  The  mani- 
fold educational  problems,  consequent  upon  the  marvelous  growth 
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of  the  schools  of  all  grades  in  the  State  within  the  last  half  century, 
questions  of  school  organization,  rnethods  of  instruction,  the  train- 
ing and  qualification  of  teachers,  pioneer  work — all,  at  first,  left 
little  room  for  the  treatment  of  many  other  topics.  Added  to  these 
the  problems  of  higher  education  in  college  and  university,  so  fully 
and  ably  treated  in  convocation  year  after  year,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
many  other  themes  awaited  later  consideration. 

And  now,  when  the  times  are  ripe  for  a  somewhat  different 
line  of  discussion  appropriate  to  this  occasion,  there  could  not  be, 
I  think,  a  more  fitting  period  for  a  new  departure  than  now  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era,  marked  by  the  unification  of  educational 
work  in  the  Empire  State.  Nevertheless  we  are  reminded  by  recall- 
ing some  occasional  discussions  within  the  past  10  years,  that  the 
topics  now  presented  are  by  no  means  entirely  new.  Although 
delayed,  they  have  not  been  entirely  ignored.  Just  now  there  is  a 
demand  for  a  more  specific  recognition  of  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  in  academic  instruction. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  topics 
which  are  to  come  before  you.  It  may  be  helpful  if  I  shall  state 
some  facts  of  history,  and  remind  you  what  has  been  done  in  this 
State  and  by  the  State  in  this  regard. 

First  as  to 

Commercial  schools 

Early  instruction  in  these  was  limited  to  arithmetic,  penman- 
ship, and  a  primitive  kind  of  bookkeeping.  The  initiative  was  in 
the  private  business  schools.  From  the  earliest  one,  known  as  Dol- 
bear's  Commercial  College,  founded  in  New  York  city  in  1833, 
according  to  the  records  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  to 
the  Bryant  &  Stratton  schools  located  in  eight  cities  of  this  State 
and  also  in  other  states  about  the  year  1853;  the  Eastman  Com- 
mercial College  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1859,  ^'^^  Packer's  Commercial 
College  in  Brooklyn;  there  was  then  what  has  been  called  the 
"golden  age"  of  the  business  college.  Afterwards  there  sprang 
up  similar  institutions  of  varying  degrees  of  merit  and  usefulness. 
These  being  entirely  private  and  proprietary,  were  not  subject  to 
inspection  and  outside  supervision.  They  were  advertised  as  busi- 
ness colleges,  but  when  the  law  of  1892  sought  to  restrict  their  use 
of  that  term,  the  proprietors  as  a  rule  dropped  it.  From  i8<^>6  to 
the  present  time  a  system  of  registration  has  been  in  use  in  this 
State.  This  was  brought  about  through  a  conference  between  a  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Convention  of  Business  Educators  and  the 
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Regents  of  the  University.  The  standing  indicated  by  registration  is 
determined  by  inspection  of  the  schools.  This  is  done  by  a  competent 
inspector,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due.  At  the  outset  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  there  were  in  the  State  73  business  schools.  Of  these 
41  applied  for  registration  the  first  year.  Those  showing  proper 
equipment  and  at  least  six  competent  instructors  and  satisfactory 
work,  are  entitled  to  full  registration:  others  giving  evidence  that 
they  will  in  a  reasonable  time  fulfil  those  conditions,  are  registered 
provisionally.  During  the  past  year  the  number  of  students  in  the 
registered  business  schools  was  14,091.  These  schools  are  growing 
constantly  in  the  number  of  students  and  in  the  scope  and  character 
of  instruction.  Advanced  subjects  have  been  added  since  the  first 
registration,  including  commercial  geography  and  the  history  of 
commerce,  making  the  courses  much  stronger  in  educational  value. 

These  statements  relate  to  private  schools  not  in  any  way  receiv- 
ing financial  aid  from  the  State.  Of  the  schools  in  the  University 
having  courses  in  commercial  education  there  are,  exclusive  of 
colleges  and  universities,  45  in  all.  Of  these  34  are  high  schools, 
and  II  others  are  of  academic  grade.  One  of  them  has  a  five 
years  course;  only  one  a  three  years  course;  the  other  43  a  full 
four  years  course.  Their  work,  both  in  scope  and  quality,  is  fully 
up  to  the  standards  prescribed.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
74  other  academic  and  high  schools  that  took  at  least  five  of 
the  business  subjects  at  the  last  regular  examination,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  most  of  these  will  in  a  short  time  develop  full  four 
year  courses.  .\  most  encouraging  feature  is  that  in  addition  to  the 
public  secondary  schools  already  mentioned,  421  other  secondary 
schools  took  examinations  in  from  one  to  four  of  the  commercial 
subjects,  exclusive  of  elementary  bookkeeping.  Of  the  799  high 
schools  and  academies,  business  education  has  been  systematically 
established  in  540  of  them.  These  facts  raise  serious  questions 
and  suggest  obstacles.  How  shall  room  be  found  in  the  academic 
courses  without  overcrowding?  What  shall  be  displaced  if  that 
occurs?  I  notice  with  pleasure  that  we  are  to  have  a  discussion 
on  how  to  fit  industrial  training  into  our  courses  of  study.  I  am 
sure  we  shall  all  watch  with  eagerness  for  answer  to  that  question. 

Another  matter  kindred  to  the  general  subject  of  commercial 
education  and  an  outgrowth  of  it,  is  the  education  leading  to  the 
new  degree  of  C.  P.  A.,  certified  public  accountant.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  attaining  that  distinction  by  actual  and  thorough 
examination  in  this  State  is  316 — a  worthy  and  most  useful 
profession. 
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Education  in  the  trades  and  other  industries 

Assuming  that  this  ground  is  covered  mainly  by  the  engineering 
courses  in  the  colleges  and  in  the  professional  schools,  I  call  your 
attention  briefly  to  what  has  been  done  in  them  in  this  State. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  estab- 
lished in  1824,  was  the  pioneer  school  in  theoretic  and  practical 
science,  and  that  it  was  organized  in  1849  upon  the  basis  of  a 
general  polytechnic  institute.  Its  course  includes  the  recognized 
branches  of  engineering  and  its  last  catalogue  records  375  students. 

Cornell  University  records  a  class  of  376  in  civil  engineerings 
and  1039  in  mechanical  engineering. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  University,  Syracuse  University^ 
Clarkson  Memorial  School,  The  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn, 
Union  University  and  Manhattan  College  have  departments  of  engi- 
neering. The  total  number  of  students  in  these  courses  in  the 
higher  institutions  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  year  1905, 
equals  1640.  Alfred  University  has  a  successful  plant  and  a  large 
class  in  clay-working  and  ceramics. 

Academic  education  in  agriculture 

is  comparatively  recent.  The  College  of  Agriculture  in  Cornell 
University,  founded  on  the  land  grant  act  of  1862,  was  an  early 
move  in  that  direction.  As  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  that 
institution  it  provides  for  a  system  of  education  that  "  shall  have 
direct  and  definite  relations  with  the  daily  work  of  persons  who  must 
earn  their  own  living  in  the  arts  and  industries."  It  has  an  experi- 
mental farm,  with  full  equipment  for  agricultural  and  horticultural 
work,  a  department  of  entomology,  a  chemical  department  and  an 
agricultural  library.  The  students  in  this  work  in  Cornell  num- 
ber 184. 

Beyond  this  academic  work  in  the  interest  of  agriculture,  the 
State  aims  to  impart  information  to  its  citizens  by  means  of  bul- 
letins from  its  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  from  a  similar 
department  at  Cornell.  The  State  Entomologist  engages  largely 
in  the  investigation  of  insects  injuriously  affecting  various  fruits 
and  agricultural  crops,  and  in  the  dissemination  of  information  by 
means  of  bulletins  and  reports.  The  State  Botanist  also  attends 
to  matters  in  his  department  that  relate  to  agriculture  in  any  way. 

Without  extended  comment  upon  these  statements  and  statistics 
relating  to   commercial,    industrial    and   agricultural    interests,   we 
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are  justified,  I  think,  in  saying,  first,  that  the  business  school  and 
the  commercial  courses  have  earned  full  recognition  as  most  ini-. 
portant  agencies.  The  day  of  discussion  of  their  utility  has  passed. 
The  old  apprenticeship  system  in  business,  as  in  law  and  medicine, 
has  been  modified.  The  labors  of  the  student  and  clerk  in  the  oflftce 
have  been  lightened  and  brightened  by  the  instruction  and  guidance 
of  the  living  teacher. 

In  respect  to  agriculture,  the  mother  of  all  cultivated  growths  for 
the  sustenance  of  mankind,  many  things  beneficial  can  be  taught 
in  the  schools.  I  need  not  enumerate  them. 
•  The  results  of  academic  training  in  the  trades  and  industries  are 
not  yet  largely  manifest.  It  is  a  broad  field  and  may  include  the 
whole  domain  of  physical  science.  There  is  nothing  in  the  material 
world  reachable  by  the  hand  or  conceivable  by  the  mind  of  man,  that 
does  not  or  may  not  contribute  either  in  matter  or  natural  forces  to 
the  arts,  trades  and  industries.  As  the  field  of  research  and  discovery 
seems  unlimited,  so  the  factors  that  contribute  to  the  constructive 
industries  are  equally  boundless.  To  receive  academic  instruction 
in  such  things  seems  like  groping  in  the  dark  unknown  by  infant 
hands.  Nevertheless,  with  strong  hands  to  guide  satisfactory  results 
may  come. 

The  achievements  of  discovery  and  invention  in  this  young  cen- 
tury appeal  to  our  admiration  and  quicken  the  imagination.  Whence 
do  all  these  come?  Arc  they  fruits  of  inspiration  more  than  of 
earth?  It  may  not  be  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  fancy  in  view 
of  the  amazing  discoveries  in  science  throwing  light  upon  old 
mysteries  in  nature,  to  conceive  with  all  reverence  and  humility 
that  such  wonderful  things  may  not  be  so  much  the  achievements 
of  unaided  human  genius  as  the  unconscious  obedience  of  man  to 
the  primal  decree,  "  Let  there  be  light." 

I  am  impelled  to  call  your  attention  again  to  the  character  of 
the  addresses,  papers  and  discussions  of  former  years  in  convoca- 
tion. They  furnish  examples  worthy  to  be  followed.  They  were 
upon  the  broad  lines  of  sound  scholarship.  They  tolerated  no  one- 
sided development,  nor  the  substitution  of  p^litter  for  solid  acquire- 
ment. I  do  not  apprehend  that  speech  and  work  here,  now  or 
hereafter,  will  be  upon  any  lower  plane.  Expansion  of  work  into 
new  fields  should  not  mean  the  abandonment  of  the  old.  Exten- 
sion of  boundaries  should  not  imply  or  involve  the  destruction  of 
cherished  and  established  landmarks.  There  is  ample  room  for 
consideration  and  rccoi:^nition  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  educa- 
tion, each  for  its  special  ends  and  aims. 
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In  conclusion  let  me  urge  that  in  all  proper  earnestness  and 
zeal  for  the  training  of  the  youth,  we  should  not  forget  that  it  is 
manifestly  not  alone  the  benefit  to  them  personally  that  is  to 
be  considered.  John  Stuart  Mill  said :  "  Education  is  the  culture 
which  each  generation  purposely  gives  to  those  who  are  to  be 
its  successors,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  at  least  keeping  up, 
and  if  possible  for  raising  the  improvement  which  has  been  attained/' 
Amplify  this  by  characterizing  culture  as  moral,  mental,  physical, 
and  as  including  all  things  that  promote  civilization,  good  govern- 
ment and  good  citizenship,  and  we  have  an  epitome  of  an  ideal 
education  from  the  viewpoint  of  public  interest  and  public  policy. 
This  attained,  each  generation  will  pass  on  to  the  next  a  civiliza- 
tion as  good  as  it  found.  While  it  is  true  that  in  this  country 
every  child  is  entitled  as  a  personal  right  to  an  adequate  educa- 
tion, which  may  incidentally  be  of  use  to  him  in  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, the  greater  ultimate  purpose  should  be  the  education  of  the 
whole  body  of  citizenship  by  the  traihing  and  culture  of  its  indi- 
vidual units,  primarily,  and  even  exclusively,  for  the  good  of  all, 
in  intelligence,  morals,  and  in  everything  that  tends  to  promote  the 
highest  civilization  and  conserve  the  common  weal — the  com- 
monwealth. 


Following  the  address  of  Regent  Beach  an  informal  review  of 
the  subject  of  the  convocation  was  made  by  Commissioner  Draper, 
in  which  was  set  forth  the  trend  of  modern  development  in  the 
fields  of  commerce,  industry  and  agriculture  and  the  demands  made 
upon  the  educational  system  of  the  country. 

Thursday  morning,  June  29 
F^reseotatlon   of  tHe    stabject  of  tine   convocation 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

BY    PRES.    EDMUND   J.    JAMES,    UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS 

Introduction 

I  understand  that  my  duty  is  to  open  the  discussion  for  those  who  are  to 
follow.  Therefore  my  remarks  will  take  the  form  of  rather  dogmatic  state- 
ments put  in  such  a  form  as  to  call  forth  the  largest  amount  of  dissent 
which  such  statements  may  call  forth  on  questions  about  which  there  is 
destined  to  be  as  much  difference  of  opinion  as  there  is  on  this  subject;  if 
wft  really  go  to  the  bottom  of  things  and  raise  the  real  issue.    The  point  was 
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brought  out  yesterday  evening  by  Dr  Draper  when  he  said  the  question 
before  the  American  people  today,  so  far  as  our  educational  system  is  con- 
cerned, is,  are  we  ready  to  face  the  issue  of  establishing  on  an  adequate 
scale  a  system  of  trade  and  professional  schools?  Are  we  ready  to  face  the 
issue  plainly  of  introducing  into  our  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  schools 
the  principle  of  trade  education,  using  that  word  "  trade "  in  the  largest 
sense?  Are  we  willing  to  quit  attempting  to  defend  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  into  our  elementary  schools  and  high  schools  on  the  grotmd 
that  its  sole  purpose  is  to  develop  the  intellectual  and  moral  side  of  our 
pupils,  and  admit  the  fundamental  fact  that  one  of  its  great  purposes  is 
to  assist  in  preparing  students  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  for  living  in  a  large 
sense?  That  k  seems  to  me  is  the  fundamental  thought  in  this  whole 
discussion. 

Now  I  do  not  deceive  myself  as  to  the  improbability  that  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  take  a  favorable  attitude  on  this  subject  at  present. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  raise  a  lively  discussion  and  the  more  definitely 
the  issue  is  stated  and  the  more  it  is  pressed,  the  livelier  the  discussion  will 
be.  I  am  certain  that  the  protest  that  one  hears  on  all  occasions  against  any 
attempt  to  make  our  public  schools  in  a  measure  trade  schools,  or  the  possi- 
bility or  desirability  of  introducing  this  element  of  trade  education  into  our 
public  schools,  is  an  indication  of  the  general  feeling  at  present.  Now,  I 
believe  the  real  essence  lies  in  that  very  proposition, — are  we  ready  to  begin 
to  train  our  American  boys  and  girls  to  be  efficient  in  the  struggle  for  life, 
by  adding  to  the  general  training  one  may  get  in  the  ordinary  public  schools 
this  new  element  of  special  training  for  vocation.  If  we  are  not  ready  to  do 
this,  then  we  are  not  ready  to  deal  with  this  question  in  any  fundamental 
way.  The  real  question  then  is,  are  we  now  ready  to  begin  to  put  our 
school  system  as  a  whole  in  the  service  of  that  training  for  efficiency  which 
the  American  people  need  certainly  as  much  as  any  other  people? 

I  shall  give  you  the  summary  of  my  paper  at  the  very  outset  And  you 
^ill  thus  have  before  you  the  points  on  which  you  may  express  your  dis- 
sent subsequently. 

My  proposition,  in  brief,  is  that  the  wonderful  expansion  of  our 
American  system  of  education  during  the  past  century  has  been 
.accompanied  by  two  important  developments ;    i.  e. 

1  The  increasinp^  application  of  the  principle  of  school  training 
for  vocation. 

2  The  introduction  of  the  ideal  of  productive  scholarship. 

In  fact  it  has  been  maintained  that  these  two  forces  have  been  in 
lar.c^e  part  the  very  causes  themselves  of  this  expansion. 

We  see  this  most  clearly,  perhaps,  in  the  universities.  They 
have  become,  especially  the  older  and  stronger  institutions,  in  large 
part,  groups  of  professional  schools — law,  medicine,  theology,  teach- 
ing, engineering  and  farming. 

Even  the  colleges  are  developing  the  same  way.  The  elective 
svstem.  where  the  financial  resources  of  the  college  are  adequate, 
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permits  the  student  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  a  few  subjects 
and  those  practically  professional.  The  graduate  school  is  almost 
purely  professional.  It  contains  no  students  except  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  or  for  some  one  of  the  practical  vocations,  like 
chemist,  bacteriologist  etc.  The  senior  year,  and  in  some  cases 
the  junior  year,  in  many  of  our  institutions,  is  devoted  in  large  part 
to  what  are  really  professional  studies,  though  they  are  sometimes 
called  preparatory  to  the  professions. 

This  development  has  been  beneficial,  especially  owing  to  the 
application  of  the  second  principle  in  the  higher  schools;  i.e.  the 
idea  of  productive  scholarship  as  the  basis  of  a  true  professional 
education. 

This  latter  in  its  extreme  form  is  a  German  idea ;  i.  e.  that  the 
best  school  training  for  a  learned  profession  is  that  which  trains 
the  candidate  to  the  ability  to  advance  the  scientific  state  of  his 
particular  profession,  and  inspires  him  with  the  desire  to  do  so, 
leaving  to  the  profession  itself  the  actual  induction  into  practical 
life. 

Thus  the  best  method  of  training  a  teacher  in  mathematics  is, 
according  to  the  German  idea,  not  to  fill  up  the  candidate  with  the 
knowledge  of  all  mathematics,  but  rather  to  train  him  in  such  a 
way  and  to  such  a  point  that  he  may  become  an  independent  in- 
vestigator in  the  domain  of  mathematical  research.  In  the  same 
way  the  training  of  the  physician,  as  far  as  it  is  undertaken  by  the 
university,  aims  at  making  him  an  independent  investigator  of  dis- 
ease, qualifying  him  to  take  up  in  a  scientific  way  any  special  case 
of  disease  which  may  come  up  in  his  practice^ 

What  is  true  of  the  university  is  also  true  of  the  higher  technical 
schools  and  increasingly  so  as  the  years  go  on. 

Now  as  the  universities  have  thus  developed  in  the  direction  of 
special  and  professional  education  for  those  people  of  the  com- 
munity who  wish  to  enter  the  so  called  learned  professions,  so  the 
desire  of  the  community  for  greater  efficiency  in  every  department 
of  its  industrial  and  commercial  development  has  led  to  an  increas- 
ing perception  of  the  necessity  of,  and  an  increasing  belief  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  specific  and  special  training  for  each  and  every  calling  for 
which  it  is  possible  to  work  out  a  feasible  curriculum.  In  other 
words,  the  desire  of  the  people  for  a  practical  education  has  led  in 
the  past,  and  will  lead  still  more  in  the  future  to  a  general  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  theoretical  and  practical  school  training 
for  vocation. 
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This  means,  in  brief,  that  we  are  to  have  not  simply  law  schools 
and  medical  schools  and  theological  schools  and  engineering  and 
farming  schools ;  those  we  have  already,  but  schools  suited  to  each 
and  every  kind  of  calling  in  which  skill  is  a  matter  of  any  import- 
ance. It  meatis  the  trade  school  for  tlie  artisan  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional school  for  the  lawyer;  and  the  support  of  the  latter  out 
of  the  public  treasury  can  certainly  not  be  justified  on  any  other 
grounds  than  those  which  will  amply  justify  the  support  of  the 
former. 

The  century  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  will  be  known  to 
posterity,  among  other  things,  for  three  great  features:  increasing 
wealth,  rising  democracy,  spreading  education.  It  will  be  char- 
acterized as  the  age  of  wealth,  the  age  of  democracy,  the  age  of 
education.  No  preceding  century  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
has  seen  anything  like  the  absolute  and  relative  increase  of  wealth 
which  has  marked  the  past  hundred  years.  The  significance  of 
this  remark  will  be  borne  in  upon  our  consciousness  if  we  reflect 
for  a  moment  that  it  is  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity.  The  power 
of  men  over  Nature  has  been  indefinitely  increased  and  expanded. 
Men  had  used  machines  for  many  centuries  preceding  the  dawn 
of  the  19th.  They  had  developed  at  certain  places  and  certain  times 
remarkable  applications  of  natural  and  human  force  to  overcoming 
the  obstacles  which  Nature  offers  to  man's  dominion.  But  taken 
altogether,  and  taking  all  nations  and  all  times,  no  such  increase 
in  human  power  has  ever  been  marked  within  so  brief  a  period  as  . 
that  which  we  have  seen  within  the  last  hundred  years.  Time  and 
space,  those  two  great  obstacles  to  man's  control  of  the  powers  of 
Nature,  have  been  largely  eliminated.  The  effective  force  of  one 
pair  of  hands  has  been  indefinitely  increased.  A  slight  notion  of 
what  this  means  may  be  gained  by  considering  the  fact  that  in  the 
year  1892,  even  a  country  like  Germany  was  reputed  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  its  mills  and  on  its  railroads  steam  engines  with  an  aggre- 
gate horse  power  of  7,500,000.  As  the  maximum  amount  of  work 
done  by  a  horse  power  is  equal  to  that  of  42  human  laborers,  there 
was  in  the  laboring  force  of  the  German  Empire,  represented  by 
its  steam  engines,  a  total  equal  to  the  power  of  350,000,000  able- 
bodied  men.  There  were  then  not  over  20,000,000  able-bodied 
laborers  in  the  German  Empire,  and  tlie  steam  engines  alone  repre- 
sented therefore  about  15  times  the  aggregate  power  of  all  the 
laborers  within  that  domain.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
population  of  the  single  state  of  Germany,  with  an  area  not  exceed- 
ing that  of  Texas,  is  equal  today  in  working  force  to  the  combined 
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efforts  of  the  population  of  the  whole  world  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  The  United  States  has  today  within  its  borders  an 
effective  power  in  the  engines  at  work,  far  surpassing  the  total 
possible  power  of  the  entire  population  of  the  world  a  century  ago. 
In  many  lines  of  work  one  man,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  machine, 
may  do  as  much  as  50  or  100  men  could  have  done  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  While  in  other  departments,  owing  to  the 
development  of  the  application  of  steam  and  electricity,  one  man 
may  do  what  all  the  population  of  the  world  combined  could  not 
have  accomplished  100  years  ago.  This  enormous  increase  in  the 
power  of  man  over  Nature,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  sum 
total  of  wealth,  has  made  several  things  possible  which  seemed  to 
the  men  of  even  a  century  ago  unrealizable,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  human  race.  The  application  of  machinery  upon  this 
large  scale  makes  it  possible  for  the  human  being  to  get  a  sufficient 
subsistence  from  the  soil  by  working  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  hours  and  has  thus  given  us  the  possibility  of  the  leisure  which 
is  necessary  to  the  development  of  a  higher  type  of  civilization  in 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

We  are,  of  course,  simply  at  the  beginning  of  this  development, 
and  the  achievements  of  future  ages  will  doubtless  cast  far  into 
the  shade  anything  which  we  have  accomplished  since  1800,  but 
I  believe  that  for  all  time  to  come  the  last  century  will  be  known 
as  the  one  in  which  the  beginning  of  this  development  was  made,  a 
beginning  so  great,  so  powerful,  so  sudden,  that  it  will  strike  the 
imagination  of  men  in  all  future  ages,  and  will  continue  a  funda- 
mental epoch  in  the  history  of  civilization  distinguishing  future 
developments  from  past. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  increasing  wealth  has  come  another 
development  which  will  be  no  less  characteristic,  and  that  is  the  rise 
of  democracy,  the  beginning  of  a  development  which  will  in  the 
long  run  result  in  the  government  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.  Democracy  in  this  sense  is  something  absolutely 
unknown  on  any  large  scale  to  any  previous  century.  The  ancient 
world  produced  no  specimens  of  a  democracy  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  United  States  is  a  democracy,  or  in  the  sense  in  which  England 
is  a  democracy,  or  France  a  democracy,  or  even  Germany,  Aus- 
tralia and  Italy.  The  political  systems  of  the  cities  of  Athens  and 
Rome,  which  at  one  time  had  certain  democratic  forms  of  govern- 
ment, were  based  upon  the  slavery  of  the  many,  the  absolute  tub- 
jection  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  control  of  the  few.  No 
possibility  seemed  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  the  Greek  and 
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Roman  statesmen  that  a  time  would  ever  come  when  all  human 
beings,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are  human  beings, 
should  be  recognized  as  having  an  equal  value  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  and  when  the  normal  adult  males  in  society  should  have  a 
direct  voice  in  shaping  and  controlling  the  government  under  which 
they  lived.  This  is  an  absolutely  new  idea  in  the  history  of  institu- 
tions and  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  last  25  years  to  fairly  accept 
it,  and  thus  open  the  era  of  democracy.  Our  own  country  could 
certainly  lay  no  claim  to  being  a  democracy  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  term,  as  long  as  its  welfare  rested  in  large  part  upon  the  institu- 
tions of  human  slavery,  nor  had  it  any  claim  to  be  considered  a 
democracy  in  the  largest  and  truest  sense  of  the  term,  nor  has  it 
any  claim  to  be  considered  even  now  as  anything  more  than  a 
democratizing  community,  that  is  a  community,  growing  toward 
a  democracy,  until  we  have  reached  a  time  when  at  least  every 
adult  male  of  sound  mind,  shall  have  been  brought  to  such  a  point 
that  it  will  be  safe  to  permit  him  to  have  a  direct  and  proportionate 
share  in  determining  the  policy  of  the  government  in  which  he  lives. 
Unfortunately  this  time  seems  to  be  still  far  in  the  future,  if  the 
recent  developments  in  the  Southern  States  of  our  Union  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  the  line  of  movement. 

Prior  to  the  year  1848  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened 
countries  of  Western  Europe — Germany,  had  in  its  most  important 
members  no  recognition  in  the  law  of  any  participation  in  the  act 
of  governing  or  legislating  on  the  part  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  The  first  representative  assembly  with  any  real  legislative 
power  did  not  meet  in  Prussia  until  after  1850.  Since  that  time, 
with  giant  strides,  the  idea  of  popular  government  has  moved  with 
ever  increasing  force,  and  although  we  have  not  by  any  means 
solved  the  difficulties  in  the  organization  and  working  of  such  gov- 
ernment, we  have  at  least  arrived  at  a  time  when  any  other  govern- 
ment is  impossible. 

I  have  said  that  the  rise  of  democracy  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  increase  of  wealth,  a  fact  which  we  are  sometimes  too 
prone  to  overlook.  No  large  society  could  possibly  be  democratic 
which  was  not  also  wealthy.  As  long  as  the  average  human  being 
finds  it  necessary  to  devote  his  whole  mental  and  physical  energies 
to  the  mere  matter  of  keeping  soul  and  body  together,  as  has  been 
the  case  during  all  the  preceding  centuries  of  human  history,  there 
is  no  chance  for  a  democratic  government  in  which  every  man  shall 
have  a  proportionate  and  equal  place  with  every  other.  To  demo- 
CT«C5%  to  participation  in  government,  a  certain  leisure  is  necessary. 
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and  until  the  power  of  man  over  Nature  has  developed  so  far  that 
he  can  acquire  the  necessities  of  a  subsistence  in  a  small  portion  of 
his  time,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  that  amount  of  leisure  for  the 
great  mass  of  humanity  which  is  necessary  to  the  development  of 
free  government.  The  only  way  in  which  a  shadow  of  democracy 
was  possible  in  the  ancient  world  was  to  be  found  in  the  absolute 
subjection  of  the  many  to  the  few,  who  thus  obtained  a  certain 
amount  of  leisure  which  they  might  devote  to  the  higher  sides  of 
ht^man  civilization.  In  other  words,  a  condition  of  practical  slavery 
whether  legalized  or  not,  was  the  necessary  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  human  beings  until  the  age  of  machinery  made  possible 
the  creation  of  wealth  which  secured  to  the  great  mass  of  men  a 
degree  of  leisure  absolutely  unknown  to  preceding  generations.  The 
men  therefore  who  sometimes  talk  about  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
as  a  source  of  danger  to  our  democracy,  are  prating,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  idle  things.  One  great  need  of  our  civilization,  as  it  has  always 
been,  is  wealth,  more  wealth,  and  even  more  wealth,  with  a  con- 
sequent increasing  ease  of  life,  increasing  leisure  and  increasing 
possibility  of  improvement  in  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  So 
this  age  will  be  known,  in  my  opinion,  to  future  generations  as  dis- 
tinctly the  age  in  which  democracy  took  a  start  in  such  a  different 
way,  and  on  such  a  different  scale,  and  in  which  wealth  began  to 
increase  at  such  a  different  rate  as  to  distinguish  it  from  every 
similar  period  of  development  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world. 

But  this  age  will  be  known  for  a  third  characteristic,  no  less  im- 
portant and  at  the  same  time  intimately  connected  with  the  two 
preceding,  and  that  is  the  ever  spreading  and  ever  deepening  educa- 
tion. For  the  first  time  in  all  human  history,  we  have  set  before 
ourselves  the  problem  of  bringing  the  possibility  of  an  elementary 
education  to  every  child  in  the  community.  We  have  definitely 
assumed  the  burden  of  unlocking  for  every  person,  so  to  speak,  the 
treasures  of  th^  world  civilization,  or  at  least  of  giving  a  key  to 
those  treasures  to  every  individual  in  society.  Universal  education 
has  seemed  to  past  generations,  so  far  as  they  have  thought  of  it 
at  all,  to  be  not  merely  an  impossible  and  impracticable  thing,  but 
to  be  dangerous,  indeed  a  ruinous  thing,  if  it  should  be  possible 
to  carry  it  out.  The  Athenians  educated  the  male  free  citizens  of 
the  Athenian  state,  a  mere  handful  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
munity ;  the  Romans  educated  in  the  same  way  the  male  free  citi- 
zens of  that  state,  a  still  smaller  handful,  and  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  our  modern  European  communities  had  never  until  this 
"century  in  their  utmost  state  of  advancement,  done  more  than  to 
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propose  universal  education,  than  to  talk  about  universal  education, 
or  at  the  most  to  make  feeble  advances  toward  securing  it.    Indeed 
the  idea  of  universal  elementary  education,  which  involves  almost 
necessarily,  as  a  practical  matter,  although  not  necessarily  as  a 
logical  matter,  a  free  elementary  public  school,  I  say  this  idea  and 
its  external   realization   is  a  creation  even  more  distinctly  than 
democracy  itself  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.    It  was  not  until 
the  waves  of  the  Civil  War  had  subsided  in  this  country,  and  not 
until  legal  slavery  had  been  abolished,  that  even  our  own  American 
states  took  up  in  earnest  the  problem  of  establishing  a  sufiicient 
number  of  free  public  schools  in  all  parts  of  their  territory  to  bring 
home  to  every  child  the  possibility  of  such  training  as  an  elementary 
school  may  offer.    England,  in  many  respects  the  most  enlightened 
of  our  modem  states,  did  not  grapple  with  this  problem  seriously 
until  after  1870,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  that  France  and  Italy  took  up  in  earnest  this  problem,  and  made 
such  progress  as  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  they  also  have  not 
only  accepted  this  as  a  principle,  but  are  rapidly  realizing  it  in  the 
actual  institutions  in  the  life  of  the  people.     This  idea  has  found 
expression   in   the  practical   determination   of  modern   nations  to 
assume  as  a  public  function  the  burden  of  organizing  and  support- 
ing the  elementary  school.    The  extent  to  which  this  has  gone  one 
ipay  find  reflected  in  the  sums  of  money  which  modern  nations 
expend  on  elementary  education.    If  you  take  the  budget  of  any  of 
our  modern  cities  which  have  a  life  extending  back  over  a  century 
or  more,  and  compare  the  total  expenditures  for  public  purposes 
today  with  that  of  100  years  ago,  and  note  the  purposes  for  which 
this  expenditure  is  made,  you  will  be  struck,  I  think,  first  of  all  by 
the  astonishing  way  in  which  the  budget  for  education  has  grown. 
If  you  examine  the  budget  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  Philadelphia, 
or  Baltimore  a  century  ago,  you  will  find  practically  no  sum  set 
apart  by  those  communities  as  communities  for  the  support  of  edu- 
cation, or  at  least  only  very  small  sums,  while  you  will  find  that 
today,  the  largest  single  item  of  expenditure  in  all  those  cities  is 
for  education.     You  will  find  that  whereas  our  American  states 
devoted  almost  no  money  at  that  time,  and  even  50  years  afterward, 
to  this  same  end,  the  appropriation  for  education  today  by  the 
American  state  government  exceeds  perhaps  the  appropriation  for 
0my  other  purpose,  and  even  the  federal  government  itself  has  been 
appropriating,  in  the  form  of  grants  of  public  lands,  and  lately  of 
cash,  enormous  sums  of  money  to  the  support  of  this  same  cause. 
And  this  same  development  has  been  no  greater  in  the  United  States 
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than  in  other  countries.  We  sometimes  imagine  that  European 
countries  are  devoting  themselves  so  exclusively  to  the  development 
of  their  military  systems  that  they  have  no  money  to  spend  upon 
education,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  those  nations  which  spend 
the  most  money  upon  their  military  systems  have  been  increasing 
enormously  in  every  direction  the  money  spent  upon  their  educa- 
tional system. 

So  this  age  will  be  known,  not  simply  as  the  age  of  wealth,  the 
age  of  democracy,  but  also  as  the  age  of  education.  And  at  bottom 
these  three  great  things  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  thing;  no 
great  development  along  either  of  these  lines,  such  as  we  have 
seen  in  this  century,  could  possibly  have  occurred  without  a  similar 
development  in  the  others.  No  such  development  of  wealth  could 
have  taken  place  except  as  the  incident  to  a  steadily  rising  standard 
of  education,  to  an  ever  increasing  efficiency  of  the  individual 
laborer  growing  out  of  his  education,  and  as  a  result  of  the  count- 
less contributions  to  invention  and  to  industrial  progress  springing 
from  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  nor 
would  that  wealth  have  been  created  except  by  free  laborers,  and  by 
people  who  were  becoming  freer.  No  such  total  average  output 
could  ever  have  been  associated  with  slave  labor  under  any  condi- 
tion, and  the  increase  has  mounted  rapidly  as  the  individual  laborer 
and  the  laboring  mass  has  become  freer.  Nor  could  freedom,  nor 
could  the  democracy  have  been  possible,  not  simply  without  the 
wealth  which  I  mentioned  before,  but  without  education,  since 
nothing  is  more  generally  accepted  than  the  proposition  that  to  the 
successful  democracy  an  educated  citizenship  belongs.  On  the 
other  hand,  education  could  not  have  taken  the  shape  which  it  has 
taken  today  unless  society,  owing  to  its  increasing  wealth,  had  been 
able  to  assume  the  increasing  burdens  connected  with  its  dif- 
fusion, and  unless,  owing  to  the  rising  spirit  of  democracy,  the 
demand  for  education  had  continually  increased.  Upon  this 
trinity,  therefore,  wealth,  democracy,  education,  will  be  based  the 
claim  of  the  last  century  to  be  ranked  among  the  remarkable  cen- 
turies in  the  world's  history,  and  upon  this  trinity  will  be  based 
the  progress  of  all  subsequent  centuries  to  come. 

On  this  occasion,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  especially  to 
one  of  these  three  features ;  i.  e.  the  growth  of  education,  and  by  edu- 
cation I  mean  the  kmd  of  training  and  instruction  which  is  given 
in  definite  educational  institutions  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  this  training  and  instruction.  I  am  aware  that  education 
has  a  much  larger  meaning;  we  are  educated  by  all  the  count- 
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less  influences  of  the  family,  church,  industrial,  social  and  political 
life  which  work  in  upon  us  from  every  possible  direction.  Indeed, 
we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  sum  total  of  those 
indirect  influences  is  far  greater  and  far  more  important  than 
the  sum  total  of  those  direct  and  specific  educational  agencies 
which  take  part  in  our  preparation  for  living.  But  while  this 
is  true,  these  are  the  influences  w-hich  in  one  way  or  another  have 
worked  upon  the  human  being  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  since 
the  dawn  of  histor}\  They  have  taken  a  peculiar  and  special 
coloring  in  this  century,  and  under  modern  conditions.  They 
have  become  more  comprehensive  and  more  intensive,  and  in 
any  exhaustive  discussion  of  education  they  would  certainly  have 
to  be  taken  intr)  account,  and  their  proper  sphere  assigned  to 
them.  But  for  immediate  purpose  today,  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  with  other  things  than  those  particular  educational  in- 
fluences which  are  organized  into  specific  institutions  with 
a  definite  purpose  of  training,  instructing,  educating  the  children, 
youth  and  adults  of  a  community. 

This  spread  of  education  has  shown  itself  along  every  line  of 
national  and  community  life.  The  development  of  elementary  edu- 
cation has  been  no  more  remarkable  than  the  growth  of  secondary 
and  higher.  This,  of  course,  is  natural,  and  what  would  be 
expected  by  any  student  of  education,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  some- 
times has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  general  public.  No  sooner 
had  the  elementary  free  school  system  become  firmly  established 
in  our  American  states  than  the  demand  for  facilities  for  second- 
ary education  began  to  grow  up,  and  we  find  emerging,  here  and 
•there,  at  first  slowly,  with  halting  steps,  finally  more  boldly,  with 
an  ever  increasing  claim  to  consideration,  and  with  an  ever  more 
rapid  movement,  the  free  secondary  school,  known  in  this  country 
as  the  public  high  school.  In  proportion  as  the  intelligence  and 
wealth  of  our  communities  have  increased  has  this  demand  for 
more  and  better  high  schools  become  more  imperative.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  institution  has  been  remarkable,  and  has  had 
a  most  profound  influence  upon  our  American  system  of  educa- 
tion, lower  as  well  as  higher.  But  even  before  this  institution 
had  taken  firm  root,  the  demand  had  already  arisen  for  a  still 
higher  type  of  institution,  w^hich  should  express  the  aspiration 
of  the  community  after  a  still  higher  education,  as  well  as  oflFer 
facilities  for  the  same.  We  find,  therefore,  in  most  states  of  the 
Union,  as  a  result  of  a  complex  of  influences,  which  I  need  not 
stop  to  describe,  the  state  university.     Hand  in  hand  with  the  de- 
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velopment  of  this  institution  has  gone  a  general  enlargement  and 
development  of  facilities  and  equipment,  in  all  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  the  community,  which  taken  together  shows  quite  as 
remarkable  an  advance  as  on  any  other  side  of  our  modern  life. 

On  this  occasion  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  this  develop- 
ment of  education  to  which  I  have  referred  as  it  has  been  affected 
by  what  may  be  called  the  principle  of  special  or  technical  training. 
And  in  order  to  put  this  matter  into  a  concrete  form,  I  may 
lay  down  as  the  proposition  to  which  I  wish  especially  to  call 
your  attention  this  evening,  the  statement,  that  the  development  of 
education  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  century  and  a  half 
is  particularly  noticeable  for  the  development  of  special,  technical, 
professional  training. 

We  can  not  of  course  divide  education  by  any  hard  and  fast 
line  into  different  classes,  but  for  our  special  purpose  we  may 
divide  education  as  a  whole  into  two  classes — general  or  liberal 
education,  and  special  or  professional  education.  By  the  former 
we  mean  that  education  which  has  for  its  primary  object  the 
general  development  of  the  individual,  the  training  of  his  powers 
considered  as  an  intelligent  being;  by  the  latter,  the  training  of 
the  individual  conceived  as  a  member  of  a  calling,  his  training 
to  undertake  and  carry  out  the  specific  duties  of  some  special 
occupation. 

General  or  liberal  education  has  sometimes  been  defined  as 
education  for  living;  technical  education  as  education  for  a  liveli- 
hood. The  former  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  attempt  to  excite 
and  train  all  the  different  sides  of  the  human  being.  The  latter 
with  the  attempt  to  train  especially  and  particularly  what  may  be 
called  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  individual  with  a  view  of  prepar- 
ing him  for  some  specific  vocation. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago  this  division  of  education  can  not  by 
any  means  be  strictly  upheld  in  attempting  to  mark  off  either  the 
work  of  individual  schools,  the  work  of  individual  teachers,  or 
the  work  of  individual  branches  or  departments  of  a  school  sys- 
tem. All  education  is  liberal  and  general,  no  matter  how  technical 
it  may  be.  All  education 'is  technical  and  special  no  matter  how 
liberal  it  may  be.  Thus  if  we  take  those  objects  which  are  con- 
sidered par  excellence,  liberalizing,  i.  e.  those  underlying,  common 
subjects  of  all  education,  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  drawing, 
sino:ing;  all  these  subjects  do  not  merely  open  the  mind  of  the 
child,  do  not  merely  give  him  a  general  or  liberal  training,  but 
prepare  him  specifically  all  the  better  for  every  individual  occupa- 
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tion  he  may  take  up,  they  are  tools  in  any  calling.  They  are, 
therefore,  even  in  this  widest  and  most  general  sense  technical 
and  special.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  narrowly  technical  sub- 
jects, like  technical  chemistry  or  the  study  of  the  strength  of 
materials,  or  mechanical  drawing — all  these  do  not  merely  prepare 
for  some  specific  calling  or  some  group  of  specific  callings,  but 
they  also  perform  the  function  of  opening  the  eyes  and  quicken- 
ing the  hearing,  of  training  the  judgment  to  as  high  a  degree  per- 
haps as  any  subjects  mentioned  before. 

But  not  only  are  all  the  subjects  commonly  classed  as  general 
or  liberalizing,  in  reality  technical  or  special  in  the  sense  which 
I  have  just  indicated,  in  that  they  prepare  the  persons  who  take 
them  the  better  for  any  occupation  which  they  may  pursue;  but 
those  subjects  which  are  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  general  or 
liberal  par  excellence,  i.  e.  the  study  of  language  and  history 
and  general  mathematics  and  pure  sciences  or  a  curriculum 
based  on  these  subjects  exclusively  is  of  itself  highly  special  and 
technical  as  the  whole  history  of  our  education  demonstrates. 
When  the  proposition  was  made  some  years  ago  to  establish 
manual  training  high  schools,  the  argument  '^as  advanced  against 
such  a  policy — that  it  was  no  part  of  the  business  community  to 
look  out  for  technical  or  special  education;  its  function  was  com- 
pleted when  it  had  established  or  maintained  what  may  be  called 
a  general  or  liberal  high  school  curriculum  containing  only 
those  elements  which  are  common  to  the  education  of  all 
classes  such  as  was  characteristic  of  the  existing  general  high 
school  courses.  An  examination  of  actual  facts  showed  that  the 
so  called  general  or  liberal  high  school  course  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  highly  technical  one,  at  least  in  the  common  idea  and 
notion  of  the  general  public.  Thus  it  was  found  that  the  people 
refused  to  send  their  children  to  the  high  schools  unless  they 
were  looking  forward  to  going  to  college  or  going  into  some  form 
of  business  life  in  which  the  specific  knowledge  acquired  in  that 
high  school  course  was  supposed  to  be  of  special  value  to  them. 
It  appears  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  high 
schools  of  even  the  old  liberal  or  general  type  were  there  because 
their  parents  fancied  that  they  would  get  something  in  that  cur- 
riculum of  special  utility  to  them  in  the  callings  which  they 
expected  to  take  up.  In  the  second  place  it  was  found  that  of  the 
pupils  who  actually  finished  the  high  school  course,  the  vast  ma- 
jority went  into  a  comparatively  few  callings,  so  that  at  any  rate 
the  bias  produced  by  the  completion  of  such  a  course  of  study 
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was  Strongly  in  the  direction  of  a  few  specific, occupations,  and 
strongly  away  from  the  great  mass  of  others.  The  same  thing 
was  true  of  the  old-fashioned  literary  so  called  liberal  general 
course  in  the  colleges. 

Men  took  this  course  often  not  because  they  were  concerned 
about  getting  this  liberal  or  general  training  which  ought  to 
underlie  all  special  training,  but  because  they  thought  that  the 
particular  so  called  liberal  training  of  the  college  would  prepare 
them  the  better  for  the  particular  calling  which  they  had  chosen. 

In  spite  of  this  consideration,  however,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  education  worthy  of  the  name  is  at  once  liberal  and  technical, 
or  to  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  all  general  education 
is  special  in  a  certain  sense,  and  all  special  education  is  general, 
it  will  still  be  found  to  be  of  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  our 
discussion  this  evening,  if  I  accept  this  general  division  as  express- 
ing a  certain  broad  distinction  between  the  purposes,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  functions  of  two  great  classes  of  schools — ^the 
schools  which  aim  to  give  a  fundamental  and  common  training, 
that  is  the  training  common  to  all  the  specific  callings,  and  there- 
fore, a  training  to  be  called  general  or  liberal ;  and  the  schools 
which  take  for  their  specific  aim  the  purpose  of  training  the 
individual  for  some  specific  definite  calling.  Now,  my  proposition 
is  that  the  great  improvements  in  American  education  which  have 
been  eflfected  in  the  last  century  or  century  and  a  half  have  come 
about  largely  through  the  increasing  acceptance  of  the  principle 
that  every  human  being  ought  to  receive  a  special,  specific,  tech- 
nical or  professional  training  for  his  future  life  work  if  such  a 
training  be  possible.  I  may  go  further  and  say  that  the  history 
of  the  last  century  in  the  United  States  demonstrates  in  a  strik- 
ing way  the  growing  faith  of  the  public  in  the  efficiency  of 
school  education  as  distinct  from  the  so  called  practical  training 
of  active  life ;  that  with  every  passing  year  we  see  a  wider  accept- 
ance of  the  proposition — that  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  special 
school  curriculum  adapted  to  specific  training  for  the  given  call- 
ing which  it  will  be  worth  the  while  for  the  individual  to  complete 
if  possible  before  taking  up  the  practical  work  of  his  profession. 
There  are  multiplying  on  every  hand  evidences  of  a  growing 
belief  in  the  superiority  of  the  well  planned,  carefully  elaborated, 
properly  administered  school  curriculum  as  a  preparation  for  life 
over  the  haphazard  training  of  the  shop,  the  factory,  the  farm, 
or  the  street. 
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Now,  let  us  for  a  moment  g^lance  at  the  history  of  American 
education  and  see  whether  in  its  broad  outlines  this  proposition 
is  substantiated.  If  we  were  to  take  as  a  starting  point  the 
year  1750 — it  is  only  a  century  and  a  half  ago— all  the  original 
colonies  had  been  established  and  had  developed  the  wants  and 
needs  of  civilized  life  as  the  standard  of  that  time  demanded. 
Some  of  them  had  been  established  over  a  century;  important 
cities  had  developed  on  the  Atlantic  sea  coast  and  a  high  standard 
of  civilization  had  been  actually  achieved  at  very  many  centers 
within  what  is  now  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  examine  the  educational  system  of  that  time  we  shall 
be  struck  by  the  marvelous  meagerness  both  as  to  the  variety  of 
institutions  in  existence  and  as  to  the  equipment  for  work  in  the 
institutions  which  had  been  established.  There  was  generally 
speaking  the  elementary  school,  in  which  those  children  in  the 
community  whose  parents  especially  desired  it  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  In  New  England, 
the  most  developed  section  of  the  country,  the  elementary  school 
had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  settlement  of  the  community 
and  every  town  was  supposed  to  be  looking  out  in  an  adequate 
way  for  this  opportunity  of  an  elementary,  that  is  to  say,  funda- 
mental, general,  liberal  education.  There  was  further,  the  gram- 
mar school,  in  the  old  New  England  sense  of  the  term,  the  school 
which  prepared  for  college,  which  took  the  children  of  the  well 
to  do  and  offered  them  an  opportunity  to  extend  somewhat  the 
scope  of  the  elementary  training.  And  finally  there  was  the  col- 
lege which  gave  the  only  form  of  higher  training  which  that 
community  knew,  and  this  higher  training  was  nothing  more  than 
an  extension  of  the  grammar  school.  Language  and  mathematics 
formed  almost  the  entire  curriculum  of  the  institution;  Latin, 
Greek,  a  little  Hebrew,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  algebra, 
geometry  and  the  Holy  Scripture  formed  the  basis  of  the  entire 
system  of  higher  training  offered  in  the  colonies.  The  college 
was  intended  primarily  for  the  education  of  the  clergymen,  it 
was  not  only  a  liberal,  or  general  course  in  one  sense  of  the 
term,  but  it  was  a  special  or  technical  course  in  preparation  for 
the  study  of  divinity. 

You  do  not  appreciate  what  this  means  until  you  look  at  the 
negative  side  of  the  picture  and  find  out  what  was  absent  from 
this  educational  system.  The  elementary  system  itself  was  con- 
fined to  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering.  Drawing,  singing, 
history,  nature  study,  manual  training,  any  one  of  the  numerous 
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SO  called  fads  which  are  valuable  features  in  some  of  the  best 
schools  of  today  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Even  in  the 
grammar  school  and  the  college,  of  the  scores  of  subjects  which 
are  today  to  be  found  in  our  greater  colleges  and  universities 
which  may  be  pursued  by  the  individual  student  as  branches  of 
his  liberal  training  only  three  or  four  were  to  be  found  at  all. 

But  even  this  system  of  higher  education  which  was  primarily 
a  preparatory  training  for  the  clerg>'men  did  not  offer  any  spe- 
cific technical  or  professional  training  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  the  better  organized  school  of  theology.  The 
student  who  desired  to  become  a  clergyman  after  completing  this 
course  in  the  college  then  took  his  special  divinity  studies  with 
some  practising  minister.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  the  phy- 
sician or  the  follower  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  branches  of 
medicine  to  get  even  elementary  instruction  in  physiology,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  technical  subjects  of  a  medical  course.  The  phy- 
sicians, like  the  surgeon  and  the  dentist  and  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  so  far  as  they  had  any  training  whatever,  were  com- 
pelled to  obtain  it  from  some  actual  practitioner  who  was  willing 
to  take  them  into  his  office  and  give  them  such  a  training  as  they 
might  acquire  from  watching  him  practise  his  profession. 

The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  lawyer,  and  as  there  was  no 
medical  school  so  there  was  no  law  school  in  the  colonies  at 
that  time,  no  opportunity  to  obtain  any  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  the  sciences  underlying  this  career.  Even  the  teacher  had  no 
special  opportunity  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  either  in  a 
general  or  special  way.  It  was  supposed  that  if  he  graduated 
at  college  he  not  only  knew  enough  of  any  subject-matter  to  en- 
able him  to  teach  it  in  any  position  to  which  he  might  be  called, 
but  that  he  was  also  thoroughly  qualified  from  a  professional  point 
of  view.  There  was  no  normal  school,  nor  was  there  any  one 
of  the  numerous  special  schools  which  are  a  striking  characteristic 
of  our  society  of  today.  No  music  school,  or  business  college, 
or  art  school,  no  school  for  any  one  of  the  engineering  callings. 
In  a  word,  absolutely  no  opportunity  for  any  man  to  acquire 
special  training  in  preparation  for  the  special  calling  or  profes- 
sion. What  I  have  described  as  the  condition  in  1750  was  in 
a  broad  way  the  condition  in  the  year  1800.  The  principle  of 
technical  education  had  been  recognized,  it  is  true,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  medical  school  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  by  the  establishment  for  brief  periods  at  two 
or  three  different  institutions,  of  professorships  in  law,  but  other- 
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wise  there  was  no  recognition  of  what  we  are  coming  to  fed 

is  a  fundamental  principle  of  modern  social,  industrial  and  educa- 
tional life,  i.  e.  that  it  is  possible  to  offer  a  school  training  in 
preparation  for  many  callings  at  any  rate  which  should  be  of 
great  value  to  the  persons  who  are  thinking  of  taking  up  these 
callings. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  last  century  to  establish  at  first  in  a 
slow  and  halting  way,  but  subsequently  by  enormous  strides, 
a  vast  variety  of  special  schools  in  which  a  special  preparation 
for  some  special  calling  or  pursuit  is  offered.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, it  was  the  double  decade  from  1840  to  i860  which  saw  a 
distinct  recognition  of  this  principle  in  such  a  form  as  to  give 
some  slight  inkling  of  the  enormous  extension  which  it  was  to 
receive  within  the  last  two  decades  of  a  century. 

The  principle  of  technical  education  in  the  engineering  pro- 
fession had  been  recognized  by  the  establishment  of  an  incomplete 
scheme  of  training  as  early  as  the  year  1824.  Theological  and 
law  and  medical  schools  had  been,  established  at  various  places 
in  the  country  prior  to  1830,  and  it  was  the  last  year  of  the 
thirties  that  saw  the  establishment  of  the  first  normal  school  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  But  in  the  20  years  which  elapsed 
from  1840  to  i860  the  number  and  variety  of  special  schools 
increased  with  marvelous  rapidity.  They  were  years  of  enormous 
material  prosperity  in  the  United  States;  they  were  years  of  great 
territorial  expansion  and  a  rising  standard  of  civilization,  of  in- 
creasing wealth,  increasing  education,  increasing  complexity  of 
social  life,  and  increasing  difficulty  in  the  great  material  problems 
which  the  country  was  called  upon  to  face. 

The  start  which  was  taken  in  these  two  decades  has  been  kept 
up  with  marvelous  energy  and  marvelous  persistence  during  the 
40  years  which  followed,  and  today  we  find  most  striking  evi- 
dences in  every  direction  that  whatever  else  the  last  century  may 
have  brought  to  us  it  has  established  once  and  for  all  the  feasi- 
bility, desirability,  nay.  necessity  of  special  technical  professional 
education  for  all  classes  in  the  community,  for  all  occupations  for 
which  such  a  training  can  be  elaborated. 

As  in  so  many  other  departments  of  human  life,  especially  in 
this  country,  this  development  had  been  very  unequal  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  many  kinds  of  callings  very  incom- 
plete. It  is  perhaps  more  complete  today  in  the  field  of  medicine 
and  in  the  field  of  the  engineering  professions  than  in  any  other 
departments. 
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I  can  remember  the  time  when  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  a  physician  advise  a  young  man  who  desired  to  practise 
medicine  not  to  go  to  a  medical  school,  on  the  ground  that  he 
would  be  wasting  his  time,  advising  him  rather  to  go  into  the 
office  of  a  practising  physician  and  there  learn  the  business  prac- 
tically. I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  today  that  the  physicians  who 
would  give  that  advice  are  very  few  and  far  between  and  belong 
only  to  the  most  ignorant  of  their  class.  There  are  perhaps 
dentists  who  would  give  the  same  advice,  but  they  are  becoming 
fewer  with  every  passing  year. 

The  principle  for  which  we  are  contending  has  not  by  any 
means  acquired  the  same  wide  validity  in  the  field  of  legal  edu- 
cation as  in  that  of  medicine.  It  is  still  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  lawyer  to  advise  a  young  man  not  to  go  to  a  law  school 
on  the  ground  that  legal  training  in  the  schools  is  nonsense  and 
far  inferior  to  the  practical  education  offered  in  the  lawyer's  office. 
I  still  find  many  clergymen  who  depreciate  the  value  of  theo- 
logic  training  in  a  theologic  school.  It  is  still  true  that  the 
average  teacher  in  our  public  and  private  schools  has  not  received 
any  special  technical  or  professional  training  in  pedagogy  or  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  it.  It  is  still  true 
that  the  average  college  professor  of  the  United  States  performs 
his  work  with  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  had 
upon  leaving  college;  to  say  nothing  of  devoting  any  time  or 
attention  to  what  may  be  called  the  purely  professional  aspects 
of  his  work.  Many  are  the  engineers  who  have  not  had  the 
benefit  or  the  injury,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  of  special  school 
training  in  the  technical  institutions.  But  in  all  these  depart- 
ments the  victory  of  the  well  planned,  well  ordered  curriculum 
over  the  irregular  and  uncertain  training  of  so  called  practical 
life  is  becoming  more  and  more  assured. 

The  very  meaning  of  the  term  university  in  its  modern  sig- 
nificance shows  this  change  of  attitude,  this  change  of  mind. 
What  is  a  university?  It  is  today  a  p^reat  complex  of  professional 
'or  special  schools  havin^r  for  its  object  the  special,  technical,  or 
professional  training  of  its  students  for  the  callinji^^s  which  they 
expect  to  take  up.  Nearly  all  universities  have,  it  is  true,  also 
a  college  as  a  constituent  part  or  appendage,  but  the  college  in  the 
sense  of  a  department  in  which  liberal  studies  are  offered  to  stu- 
dents who  do  not  yet  know  what  they  want  to  pursue  as  a 
livelihood  is  destined  to  play  an  ever  decrcasinj^  part  in  our  ^reat 
universities.     Our  so  called  j^raduate  schools  are  purely  technical 
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or  professional  departments.  You  will  find  no  students  at  work 
in  them  except  those  who  are  preparing  for  some  definite  pursuit; 
they  specialize  their  work,  they  devote  their  attention  to  few  sub- 
jects. They  are  looking  forward  chiefly  to  an  academic  career 
and  expect  to  become  teachers  in  high  schools,  colleges  or  uni- 
versities. 

The  technical  school  in  the  narrow  sense  has  played  a  most 
important  part. 

Its  function  has  been  a  twofold  one  of  great  advantage  to  all. 
The  school  of  technology  has  in  the  first  place  done  valuable 
service  for  the  community  in  offering  a  special  training  for  cer- 
tain specified  callings.  It  has  thereby  conferred  a  great  service 
on  the  individual  benefited  by  qualifying  him  better  to  earn  a 
living.  It  has  done  a  still  greater  service  to  society  by  supplying 
it  with  a  more  numerous  and  a  far  better  personnel  in  the  techni- 
cal callings.  lUit  it  has  done  more  than  this — one  of  the  most 
striking  services  it  has  done  for  education  in  general  is  to  be  found 
in  the  reflex  influence  which  the  whole  idea  for  which  it  has 
stood  has  exercised  upon  higher  education  in  the  LInited  States. 
In  the  field  of  medicine,  and  law  and  theology,  and  above  all  in 
teaching  there  has  been  great  need  of  a  high  degree  of  special, 
technical,  professional  training.  The  technical  school,  the  schools 
of  technology,  the  schools  of  engineering  and  polytechnic  insti- 
tutes and  by  whatever  other  name  they  may  have  been  called 
exercised  a  steady,  persistent  and  powerful  influence  in  educating 
the  people  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  higher  standard  of  technical 
and  professional  excellence. 

Such  schools  as  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology,  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic,  the  Stevens  Polytechnic  and  the  correspond- 
ing department  of  our  state  universities  have  exercised  a  most  pro- 
found influence  upon  university  policy  and  university  ideas.  If 
the  engineer  or  the  architect  or  the  chemist  needed  a  special  train- 
ing, certainly  the  physician,  lawyer  and  clergyman  and  teacher 
needed  it  as  much.  And  as  these  technical  schools  have  demon- 
strated their  right  to  an  existence  by  the  value  of  their  great  ser- 
vice to  the  comnnmity,  so  they  have  demonstrated  the  need  of  a 
sounder  training  in  all  the  other  callings  for  which  it  was  not  their 
function  especially  to  care. 

Tlie  technical  school  has  not  only  trained  the  American  public 
to  believe  in  engineering  education,  but  it  has  given  a  powerful 
impetus  to  all  kinds  of  special  and  professional  education  in  other 
departments  of  life. 
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To  illustrate  still  further  the  idea  I  have  in  mind,  I  should  like 
to  formulate  briefly  from  one  point  of  view — that  of  the  student 
of  economics  and  politics — the  function  of  an  American  system 
of  education  and  you  will  see  in  this  formulation  and  in  the  brief 
argument  which  I  may  connect  with  it,  my  own  conception  of  the 
fundamental  importance  of  technical  education,  using  tliat  term 
in  the  largest  sense  in  any  national  scheme  of  training. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  fundamental  object  of  an  American 
system  of  education,  looking  at  it  from  an  economic  point  of 
view?  My  answer  in  brief  is  the  fullest  possible  development 
and  training  of  all  forms  of  ability,  mental,  moral  and  esthetic, 
which  at  present  exist  or  which  may  be  cultivated  in  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  does  not  mean  merely  the  development  of  the 
ability  of  a  few  individuals  to  the  highest  point,  or  of  a  few 
types  of  ability  in  many  individuals,  but  of  all  useful  types  of 
ability  in  all  individuals. 

We  may  draw  a  useful  comparison  from  the  economic  world. 
In  my  view  the  economic  policy  of  a' country  should  be  directed 
toward  developing  all  its  material  capabilities.  All  the  advantages 
of  soil  and  climate  should  be  exploited  to  their  utmost.  Its  natural 
water  ways  should  be  corrected  and  improved.  New  means  of 
communication  should  be  opened.  Its  rivers  should  be  bridged, 
their  ^  navigable  channels  deepened  and  widened ;  railroads  built, 
canals  opened ;  turnpikes  constructed ;  its  mineral  wealth  made  ac- 
cessible and  available ;  its  agriculture  encouraged  along  all  possible 
lines;  its  live  stock  improved,  new  and  better  crops  introduced, 
its  forests  cultivated,  fish  planted  in  all  its  streams,  in  a  word, 
everything  which  will  develop  the  material  resources  of  the  country 
and  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  man.  This  demands  a  careful 
and  well  considered  policy,  directed  toward  developing  our  indus- 
trial resources,  manufacturing,  commerce,  mining,  agriculture 
and  forestry.  Is  there  a  gold  mine  or  a  silver  mine  or  coal  mine 
in  some  remote  portion  of  the  national  domain?  If  so,  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  country  should  find  it  out  and  make  it  a 
part  of  the  available  resources  of  the  nation.  Is  there  a  possibility 
of  some  great  crop  which  will  revolutionize  agriculture,  and  make 
a  thousand  grains  grow  where  one  grew  before,  if  so,  the  economic 
system  should  discover  this  crop  and  naturalize  it.  Is  there  the 
possibility  of  some  great  and  fruitful  industry  which  can  bring 
the  blessings  of  civilization  to  an  otherwise  barren  waste?  If  so, 
the  economic  system  should  introduce  and  develop  it. 
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In  the  same  way,  the  educational  policy  of  the  country  should 
be  directed  toward  calling  forth  and  training  all  of  the  resources 
of  the  human  being,  so  to  speak;  to  exciting  and  developing  all 
the  various  forms  of  faculty,  using  that  term  in  the  good  old  New 
England  sense.  Is  there  the  possibility  of  a  great  singer  in  some 
outlying  rural  district?  If  so,  our  educational  system  should  find 
it  out,  and  having  discovered  it,  it  should  never  let  go  its  hold 
on  the  boy  or  girl — sent  of  the  gods — until  the  very  highest  pos- 
sibility has  become  a  reality.  Is  there  in  some  lonely  schoolhouse 
among  the  hills,  a  possible  Edison,  or  Newton,  or  Faraday,  or 
Darwin,  or  Stevenson,  or  Webster,  or  Elliott,  or  Oilman,  or 
Brooks,  or  Beecher,  our  educational  system  should  seek  him  out 
and  put  him  on  the  highroad  to  his  loftiest  usefulness.  Is  there 
in  some  city  school  on  some  bench  in  the  slums  a  boy  who  has 
it  in  him  to  be  a  great  fanner,  our  school  system  should  reveal 
that  fact  to  him  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  this  real  opportunity. 
No  less  should  the  school  system  take  hold  of  the  child  of  moderate 
or  mediocre  abilities  and  by  bringing  out  the  best  that  is  in  him 
make  a  new  center  of  life  and  power  where  none  would  other- 
wise be. 

Our  common  schools  then  should  not  only  teach  the  absolute 
minimum,  not  merely  impart  a  certain  amount  of  instruction, 
which  every  child  in  our  society  should  have;  but  it  should  en- 
gage very  largely  in  what  for  lack  of  a  better  term  I  must  call 
the  exploring  work ;  i.  e.  its  curriculum  should  be  so  constituted 
that  it  may  assist  in  discovering  the  capabilities  of  children.  It 
must  then  furnish  them  so  far  as  possible  efficient  assistance  in 
developing  their  capabilities  in  every  direction,  and  this  means 
a  vast  variety  of  technical,  professional  and  special  schools  of 
high  school  grade,  of  college  grade  and  of  university  grade.  This 
development  may  be  illustrated  by  the  needs  of  commercial 
training. 

We  are  now  ready,  I  believe,  to  take  a  great  step  in  advance 
and  to  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  providing  a  special  training 
for  that  lars^e  proportion  of  our  younj:i:  people  who  expect  to  go 
into  mercantile,  commercial  or  business  life.  Thus  far,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  only  special  provision  for  such  training  has  been 
made  by  the  so  called  business  or  commercial  colleges,  which 
are  such  a  strikini^^  characteristic  of  our  American  educational 
system.  Proprietary  institutions  nearly  all  of  them ;  having  a 
purely  practical — one  might  almost  say  material  aim.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  a  word  a.i^ainst  them.     I  believe  they  have  done  and 
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are  doing  a  most  valuable  service  both  to  the  young  people  who 
attend  them  and  the  business  classes  whose  interests  they  sub- 
serve. I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  current  slurs  upon  their 
function  or  their  character.  Such  belittling  criticism  as  is  usually 
meted  out  to  them  springs,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  from 
ignorance  of  the  work  of  the  schools  and  the  practical  needs 
of  our  American  life.  Lincoln  has  well  said  that  you  can  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  the  time;  and  all  the  people  some  of  the 
time ;  but  not  even  the  shrewdest  of  knaves  can  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time.  The  fact  that  year  after  year  young  people  (who 
have  to  earn  their  own  money)  can  be  found  by  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  who  will  pay  high  rates  of  tuition  for  the  teach- 
ing of  these  schools  and  that  they  will  advise  their  friends  to 
do  the  same  thing,  and  will  send  their  own  children  to  the  same 
kind  of  schools  is,  to  my  mind,  a  proof  of  the  valuable  service 
they  are  rendering  our  society,  which  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  all  the  college  presidents  In  the  country  to  the  contrary,  would 
not  weaken  in  the  least. 

They  are,  however,  usually  of  a  purely  elementary  character, 
far  from  being  as  efficient  for  the  purpose  as  they  should  be  even 
in  the  best  specimens,  and  in  their  worst  they  almost  justify  the 
severest  things  said  about  them. 

Now  even  this  work  I  believe  our  public  school  system  should 
take  up,  and  our  endowed  academies  and  institutes  should  cultivate 
and  foster  because  I  believe  they  would  do  it  better  and  under 
better  surroundings  than  the  average  commercial  college  can 
do  it.  They  could  turn  out  stenographers  and  typewriters  and 
bank  clerks  of  a  higher  type  because  the  spirit  of  the  school  would 
be  more  liberal  and  educative. 

The  easy  objection  to  this  is  that  this  would  be  paying  for 
trade  and  professional  education!  Of  course  it  is.  But  by  what 
system  of  reasoning  can  you  justify  the  support  of  high  schools 
to  prepare  the  children  of  the  well  to  do  for  college  and  the  pro- 
fessional school  as  is  done  now  in  every  state  of  the  Union;  or 
the  support  at  public  expense  of  universities  where  the  children 
of  the  well  to  do  can  get  the  training  for  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, or  law,  or  divinity,  or  engineering,  or  farming  as  is  done 
in  nearly  40  states  of  the  Union,  and  yet  deny  all  opportunity 
to  the  children  of  the  less  fortunately  situated  to  get  a  training 
which  will  prepare  them  to  be  more  efficient  members  of  society 
in  their  field  of  work? 
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The  properly  organized,  well  equipped  commercial  high  school 
such  as  exists  in  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  most  other 
European  countries,  will  serve  this  purpose.  I  believe  that  every 
large  city  in  this  country  should  have  such  an  institution,  and 
the  large  cities  several — schools  which  would  insist  thoroughly 
in  the  disciplinary  and  liberal  quality  in  their  curriculum,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  would  offer  the  opportunity  to  get  that 
practical  knowledge  and  skill  which  could  facilitate  the  obtain- 
ing of  employment.  If  the  curriculum  is  properly  constituted 
and  properly  taught  the  young  people  will  get  a  valuable  mental 
discipline  and  culture,  though  it  may  not  carry  with  it  a  knowledge 
of  the  philology  or  history  of  the  wonderful  peoples  of  antiquity. 

But  in  our  scheme  of  national  education,  we  should  not  stop 
with  providing  facilities  for  commercial  training  for  pupils  in 
our  secondary  schools.  We  must  advance  to  the  higher  schools. 
We  must  prepare  to  train  leaders  in  commerce  and  business  and 
not  merely  clerks  and  bookkeepers.  '.We  must  insist  that  the  col- 
lege and  universities  shall  turn  their  attention  to  training  men 
for  the  careers  of  railroading,  banking,  insurance,  merchandizing, 
as  they  now  do  for  law  and  medicine  and  engineering. 

The  common  answer  to  this  by  institutions  that  are  unwilling 
to  adopt  innovations  or  have  no  money  to  establish  new  depart- 
ments is :  The  best  training  for  business  is  a  general  college  educa- 
tion which  will  unloose  a  boy's  powers,  set  him  intellectually  and 
morally  free,  and  then  let  him  go  into  the  practical  work.  It  has 
not  been  so  very  long  since  we  heard  that  doctrine  preached  in 
regard  to  the  training  of  the  clergyman,  lawyer,  physician,  dentist, 
engineer,  fanner,  teacher.  It  is  the  same  old  objection  which 
has  always  been  made  to  any  kind  of  special,  professional  or 
technical  education. 

Surely  we  need  such  education  badly  enough  if  it  be  found  prac- 
ticable to  elaborate  a  curriculum. 

Look  at  the  state  of  the  business  world  today  even  in  the  most 
successful  and  commercial  countries.  We  have  the  greatest  banks 
in  the  world  ;  and  the  greatest  bankers.  Yet  look  at  the  banking 
system  of  the  country !  In  a  chronic  state  of  fear  bordering  on 
a  panic  because  of  the  obscure  system  of  government  finance, 
and  yet  no  bankers  or  statesmen  seen  to  have  been  developed 
thus  far  who  can  devise  a  scheme  which  will  be  practicable  and 
acceptable  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  lot  of  col- 
lege professors  constituting  the  faculty  of  a  school  of  commerce 
could   devise   such   a    scheme — I   know   them   too   well   to   dream 
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such  a  thing — ^but  I  do  believe  that  if.  such  schools  turned  out 
young  men  with  a  sound  training  in  the  sciences  underlying  this 
great  department  of  business  some  of  them  would  become  wise 
enough  in  the  great  school  of  life  to  solve  this  and  similar  prob- 
lems as  their  brothers  from  the  technical  schools  do  over  bridges 
and  over  skyscrapers. 

Look  at  the  condition  of  our  railway  system  today.  We  have 
the  greatest  railways  in  the  world;  the  fastest  long  distance 
trains:  the  lowest  long  distance  freight  rate:  the  ablest  railway 
managers,  and  yet  who  will  say  that  conditions  are  even  approxi- 
mately satisfactory  from  any  point  of  view?  Who  does  not  be- 
lieve that  if  our  railroad  men  were  better  educated  and  trained 
as  a  class  we  should  have  a  better  managed  railway  system? 

It  has  grown  clear  beyond  their  abilities  to  grasp  or  control. 
A  prominent  merchant  in  Chicago  assures  me  a  freight  car  leaves 
the  city  of  Pittsburg  today  for  Qiicago  much  as  the  old  time 
sailing  vessels  left  New  York  for  London.  It  is  launched  upon 
a  trip  whose  duration  no  one  can  foretell.  Not  even  the  system 
of  wireless  telegraphy  enables  any  shipper  or  railroad  official  to 
trace  its  course.  After  the  lapse  of  many  days  it  may  arrive  at 
Chicago  only  to  be  lost  in  mazes  of  a  freight  yard  whose  intrica- 
cies the  combined  wisdom  of  the  freight  agents  of  Chicago  can 
scarcely  trace.  What  do  the  long  history  of  railway  bankruptcy 
(over  three  fourths  of  the  railway  mileage  in  this  country  has 
passed  through  bankruptcy  in  one  form  or  another)  and  recent 
consolidation  of  railways  mean  except  that  a  majority  of  the  men 
who  have  been  in  charge  of  railways  for  the  last  50  years  have 
not  understood  their  business?  They  managed  so  poorly  that 
bankruptcy  finally  stared  them  in  the  face,  in  spite  of  such  an 
abundance  of  traffic  that  at  times  they  could  scarcely  move  their 
trains.  Take  the  whole  system  of  trusts  and  combinations  which 
IS  exciting  such  universal  attention.  Many  are  the  conspiring 
causes  leading  10  this  marvelous  development,  economic,  social 
and  political.  But  no  one  can  doubt  who  studies  the  question 
that  one  of  the  prime  causes  is  the  inefficiency,  ignorance,  lack 
of  courage,  and  initiative  enterprise  of  so  many  of  our  business 
men.  Statistics  show  that  a  majority  of  the  men  who  take  up 
a  business  career  fail.  Messrs  Morgan,  Rockefeller,  Harriman, 
Hill  etc.  are  able  men — marvelous  men,  but  they  are  largely  so, 
relatively  speaking  because  the  average  man  engaged  in  busi- 
ness is  such  a  small  man.  Like  his  counterpart  in  any  other 
calling,  he  is  timid,  distrwstful,  resourceless,  helpless  in  the  face 
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of  a  sudden  crisis,  ignorant,  uneducated,  untrained,  even  in  lus 
own  business.  And  thousands  go  from  one  branch  of  business 
to  another — failing  in  all  alike.  The  people  perish  from  lack  of 
knowledge  even  as  they  did  2500  years  ago  in  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet. 

Who  can  doubt  that  our  business  classes,  like  all  other  classes, 
need  education,  training,  not  in  the  classics  perhaps,  though  I 
have  no  objection  to  that,  of  course — quite  the  contrary  in  fact — 
but  also  in  the  principles  underlying  their  own  practice. 

Do  not  mistake  my  meaning.  I  am  not  here  talking  of  the 
successful  business  man,  of  course,  but  of  that  great  majority 
who  fail,  if  statistics  are  to  be  believed.  I  go  even  further.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  man  who  has  a  genius  for  business  will 
succeed,  training  or  no  training — or  rather  he  is  sure  to  get  his 
training  in  the  business.  So  the  man  who  has  no  sense  for  busi- 
ness will  never  succeed  no  matter  how  much  training  he  receives, 
or  rather  he  can  never  get  a  training  no  matter  how  long  he  toils 
at  it. 

The  right  kind  of  training,  however,  will  facilitate  success  even 
to  the  genius;  it  will  minify  failure  even  to  the  dullard  in  this 
line,  while  it  will  do  an  enonnous  amount  for  the  average  man 
forming  the  vast  majority  in  this  as  in  other  occupations.  It 
will  render  success  for  him  more  certain;  and  make  failure  more 
rare.  A  general  training  of  this  sort  would  make  such  perform- 
ances impossible  as  the  presidents  of  our  great  insurance  com- 
panies have  been  guilty  of.  The  remarkable  development  of  our 
society  in  its  economic,  social  and  political  aspects  has  caused  a 
marvelous  development  in  our  educational  system,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  determined  the  form  and  substance  of  this  education. 
Our  schools  have,  of  course,  had  a  great  influence  on  our  economic 
advance,  but  the  latter  has  had  a  determining  influence  on  the 
former. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  is  a  ^^reat  medical  profession 
which  has  created  the  i^reat  medical  schools  or  the  great  medical 
scho(»ls  which  have  created  a  irreat  medical  profession.  They  have, 
of  course,  reacted  on  each  oilier,  and  the  truth  is,  perhaps,  that  they 
have  each  been  created  by  circiiin stances  outside  i.>f  both. 

An  advancing  and  ecUicatcd  society  demands  by  the  verv  laws 
•  •I  its  own  development  an  educated  and  trained  body  of  leaders 
in  all  departments  oi  its  life.  This  Ixuly  oi  men  it  will  have.  If 
life  itself  pn>rluocs  them  without  the  iiuervention  oi  ilie  schools, 
well  and  good:    we  may  safely  leave  it  to  life.     If  life  fails  to  do 
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this  and  the  schools  have  any  thing  to  offer  we  may  be  sure  that 
their  services  will  be  in  demand.  I  believe  that  we  have  reached 
a  time  in  this  countr>'  when  all  conditions  are  favorable  to  larger 
development  of  special  training  in  our  secondary  and  higher  schools 
for  the  future  business  man. 

In  the  first  place,  the  country  demands  now  as  never  before,  and 
the  demand  will  become  more  and  more  imperative  that  its  business 
men  shall  be  educated  gentlemen  as  well  as  good  business  men; 
and  experience  teaches  that  the  rank  and  file  of  a  profession  or 
calling  will  get  a  high  degree  of  education  only  in  connection  with 
professional"  or  special  training. 

In  the  second  place,  the  business  men  themselves  are  beginning 
to  demand  of  their  sons  who  will  succeed  them  in  business  a  higher 
standard  of  education  than  they  accepted  for  themselves,  and  they 
are  looking  about  for  a  center  of  study  and  curriculum  which  will 
not  wean  their  boys  from  business,  but  will  stimulate  their  interest 
in  business  while  it  qualifies  them  for  its  problems. 

In  the  third  place,  the  youngster  who  feels  within  him  the  desire 
of  going  into  business  is  now  asking  himself  as  his  predecessor 
never  thought  of  doing — now,  is  there  any  school  where  I  can  pre- 
pare myself  better  for  my  future  career,  and  so  he  is  looking  about 
for  just  this  opportunity. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  progress  of  the  economic  and  social 
sciences  has  finally  begun  to  give  us  a  body  of  doctrine  and  knowl- 
edge which  furnishes  us  the  requisite  means  of  training  the  intel- 
lect by  the  study  and  application^  of  principles  at  the  same  time 
that  it  supplies  a  mass  of  fact  which  interpreted  by  the  principles 
may  become  the  basis  of  practical  training. 

And  finally  the  colleges  and  universities  themselves  are  waking 
up  to  this  need  as  never  before  and  they  are  all  asking,  what  can 
we  do  to  supply  it. 

President  Wilson  of  Princeton  asked  sometime  ago,  "  Why,  you 
wouldn't  have  the  colleges  teach  business,  would  you  ? "  Most 
certainly  we  would,  and  if  not  the  colleges  then  the  universities  and 
all  institutions  which  aspire  to  be  in  that  category. 

Twenty  years  ago  when  I  first  took  up  the  subject  of  higher  com- 
mercial education  my  voice  was  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  University  of  Pennsylvania  led  the  way.  But  it  remained 
for  nearly  15  years  without  an  ally.  And  then  the  other  universities 
began  to  wheel  into  line.  California,  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Illinois  followed  within  the  space  of  five  years.    Colum- 
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bia  has  announced  its  intention  to  follow  as  soon  as  it  can  get  the 
money.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  brief  period  when  all  our  leading 
universities  will  be  committed  to  the  policy. 

As  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  its  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Economy  was  the  first  university  to  lay  out  a  college 
curriculum  for  the  future  business  man,  it  was  natural  that  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  should  have  been  the  first  city  to  incorporate 
in  its  high  school  system  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  value  of  this 
commercial  training  in  secondary  education.  Other  cities  had  pre- 
viously established  high  schools — with  two  or  three  year  courses, 
called  commercial,  but  they  were  simply  commercial  colleges  of  the 
ordinary  type  supported  by  public  taxation.  The  Philadelphia 
school  was  the  first  experiment  of  a  modern  type.  New  York  fol- 
lowed on  a  large  scale  and  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  when  other 
cities  will  do  likewise. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said  above,  viz,  that  the  most 
cogent  ground  for  my  belief  in  the  steady,  irresistible  development 
of  this  movement  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  our  civilization. 
Ours  is  a  commercial  and  industrial  as  well  as  agricultural  country. 
Our  great  leaders  for  a  generation  to  come  will  be  our  business 
men.  But  our  country  is  becoming  civilized  and  educated.  We 
shall  insist  that  our  leaders  shall  be  educated  and  trained  men.  The 
rank  and  file  of  no  great  body  of  men  ever  became  educated  and 
trained  except  in  connection  with  a  training  which  leads  directly 
to  their  calling.  Hence  a  great  commercial  school  will  be  developed. 
As  these  schools  must  base  their  training — if  it  is  to  be  higher 
training  at  all — on  the  sciences  underlying  the  art  they  will  be  most 
easily  and  effectively  developed  in  intimate  relation  with  the  other 
schools  which  train  for  the  highest  sort  of  leadership,  and  those 
schools  make  up  the  university.  Hence  the  home  of  the  highest 
sort  of  commercial  training,  like  that  of  the  highest  sort  of  any 
kind  of  training,  will  be  the  university.  We  may  accelerate  the 
movement  somewhat  if  we  work  for  it;  we  may  retard  it  a  little 
if  we  oppose  it,  but  in  either  case  its  progress  is  sure,  its  ultimate 
victory  inevitable. 
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1883. 

r  Outline  of  a  Proposed  School  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Phila- 
ii«innia  iocjol  Science  Association  1885. 
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Address  before  the  Educational  Club  of  Philadephia  1894. 
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before  the  State  University  of  Missouri  1897. 

13  The  Modern  University.    Commencement  Address  before  the  University 

of  California  1898. 

14  The    Public   High   School   and    Commercial   Education.    Report   of   the 

Chicago  Educational  Commission  1898. 
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Nos.  I,  2,  5,  13  and  15,  discuss  the  subject  of  commercial  education  only 
incidentally  as  a  part  of  the  general  work  of  the  university  or  as  that  of 
special  departments  of  politics  and  economics. 


THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  BUSINESS  MAN 

BY   PRESIDENT   CHARLES  D.   MCIVER,   STATE   NORMAL   AND   INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGE,   GREENSBORO   N.    C. 

The  general  theme  of  this  convocation  seems  to  be  the  proper 
recognition  of  industrial  education  as  it  relates  to  general  scientific 
and  literary  culture.  I  take  it  that  the  object  aimed  at  in  your 
program  is  to  define  this  relation  and  to  secure  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  it  among  ^11  classes  of  citizens.  A  greater  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  every  class  of  workers  in  the  world  for  the  work  of 
every  other  class  is  necessary.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  what  I 
shall  say  upon  the  subject,  "  The  Teacher  and  the  Business  Man,*' 
will  be  in  accord  with  the  purpose  of  this  meeting. 
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Of  the  various  classes  of  workers  to  whom  the  world  is  in  debt 
for  the  progress  of  its  civilization  two  important  classes  (and  each 
an  essential  class),  frequently  appear  to  be  in  open  or  secret  con- 
flict. One  class,  led  by  the  teacher,  the  preacher,  and  the  editor, 
uses  all  the  money  it  can  command  to  convert  into  ideas.  The 
other  class,  led  by  the  merchant,  the  banker,  and  the  manufacturer, 
uses  all  the  ideas  it  can  command  to  convert  into  money.  The 
extremist  among  the  former  class,  in  his  zeal,  is  apt  to  under- 
value money  because  he  knows  that  real  ideas,  the  outcome  of 
correct  thinking,  result  in  noble  ideals.  The  thoroughgoing  money- 
maker, on  the  other  hand,  too  often  regards  an  idea  as  of  no  con- 
sequence unless  it  can  be  converted  directly  and  immediately  into 
dollars. 

There  is,  however,  a  sensible  middle  ground  between  these  ex- 
tremists where  well  regulated  citizens  may  stand.  Money  is  worth 
nothing  without  ideas  and  ideals,  and  yet  ideas  and  ideals  can 
make  little  headway  in  promoting  civilization  without  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  cooperation  of  wealth  and  wealth  producers.  There 
would  be  fewer  extremists  on  either  side  of  the  proposition  and 
more  general  progress  in  the  world  if  there  were  more  knowledge 
of  each  other's  work  and  a  closer  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
typical  teacher  and  the  typical  business  man.  A  prominent  col- 
lege president  and  party  once  visited  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina,  .and  spent  the  night  with  a  typical  mountaineer.  As 
they  were  entering  the  mountaineer's  home,  the  old  man  said 
to  the  college  president,  "  I  guess  you  'uns  knows  a  good  many 
things  that  we  'uns  don't  know  nothing  about."  To  which  the 
college  president  replied  as  modestly  as  he  could :  "  I  presume 
that  is  true.''  "  And  I  guess,"  said  the  mountaineer,  "  that  we 
'uns  knows  a  good  many  things  that  you  'uns  don't  know  nothing 
about,"  to  which  the  visitors  laughingly  assented.  The  old  moun- 
taineer did  not  smile  but  replied  solemnly,  **  Well,  mixin'  will  larn 
us  both." 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  where  the  business  man  generally 
falls  short  of  his  obligation  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the 
unwisdom  of  this  course;  and  if  I  were  addressing  a  company 
of  business  men  I  should  discuss  that  phase  of  the  question;  but 
as  I  am  speaking  to  representative  teachers  and  educators  of  a  great 
State,  I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  where  we,  as  a  profession, 
fall  short  of  our  obligation  and  opportunity. 
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Educational  leadership 

Aggressive  educational  statesmanship  among  teachers  and  pub- 
lic officials  is  the  need  of  our  time,  and  every  state  that  has  not 
developed  such  leaders  will  do  so  within  the  next  five  or  ten  years. 
We  have  made  some  headway  in  this  direction  in  North  Carolina 
recently,  and  decided  educational  progress  has  been  the  result  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years.  Little  of  this  progress,  however,  would 
have  been  possible  but  for  the  long  continued  agitation  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  by  the  teachers  themselves,  who  must  always 
and  everywhere  be  pioneers  in  the  great  movements  of  civilization. 
Their  patient  sowing  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  reaping 
of  the  present  and  the  greater  reaping  of  the  future.  The  preacher 
must  lead  the  battles  of  the  church,  the  lawyer  is  the  natural 
leader  of  legislation,  especially  as  it  relates  to  civil  rights  and 
courts  of  justice,  the  physician  leads  in  sanitary  legislation,  and 
the  banker  in  financial  thought;  so  the  teacher,  who  knows  the 
entire  educational  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  the 
schoolroom,  the  teaching  profession,  and  the  citizen  must  point 
the  way  in  matters  of  education.  If  we  can  not  do  this,  then 
society  will  finally  demand  teachers  who  can  do  it,  and  the  sooner 
the  demand  is  made  and  met,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  world. 
The  teachers  of  this  country  must  learn  to  become  tactful  mixers 
with  men  and  active  agitators  for  more  liberal  educational  invest- 
ment. To  some  extent  we  are  doing  this  already.  Undoubtedly 
the  teacher  is  more  influential  as  a  citizen  than  ever  before.  We 
have  passed  away  from  the  time  when  the  old  woman,  being  asked 
how  many  children  she  had,  replied,  "  Five — two  living,  two  dead, 
and  one  teaching  school." 

Until  recently  almost  no  candidate  for  political  leadership  ap- 
peared before  the  people  of  North  Carolina  outside  the  cities, 
advocating  an  increase  of  taxation  for  schools.  But  two  years  ago 
I  was  startled  when  on  Thanksgiving  day  I  heard  a  clergyman  in 
his  prayer  express  gratitude  for  the  spread  of.  the  local  taxation 
idea.  The  last  democratic  platform  of  North  Carolina  rejoices 
in  the  educational  activity  of  the  people,  and  for  the  first  time, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  history  of  political  platforms,  expresses 
gratitude  to  the  teaching  profession  in  the  following  language: 
"  And  we  further  express  our  cordial  commendation  of  the  work 
of  the  teaching  profession  for  the  mental,  moral  and  material  ad- 
vancement of  the  people,  and  pledge  for  the  future  our  best 
endeavors  to  strengthen  and  increase  the  usefulness  and  efficiency 
of  our  whole  public  educational  system." 
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In  the  newspapers  of  North  Carolina  a  few  days  ago,  there 
appeared  the  advertisement  of  a  large  commercial  establishment 
headed :  "  The  teaching  profession  underpaid.  Forceful,  wide- 
awake teachers  in  demand  in  other  callings."  The  following  lan- 
guage is  used  in  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  advertisement: 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the  teaching  profession  is  less 
adequately  compensated  than  any  other,  and  that  no  other  calling 
includes  in  its  ranks  so  many  underpaid  men  of  force  and  talent. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  forcible,  wide-awake  teacher  is  in  demand 
more  and  more  in  other  fields  of  endeavor  just  as  honorable  and 
far  more  remunerative. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  these  last  three  incidents  to  show 
how  thoroughly  the  agitation,  begun  and  continued  by  the  school 
teachers  of  North  Carolina,  has  permeated  its  entire  life.  With 
the  pulpit  grateful  to  God  for  the  spread  of  local  taxation,  and 
the  dominant  political  party  of  the  state  expressing  its  gratitude 
to  the  teaching  profession  for  agitating  questions  the  very  men- 
tion of  which,  fifteen  years  ago,  frightened  the  average  politician, 
and  with  the  commercial  inteiests  not  only  recognizing  and  adver- 
tising the  fact  that  the  public  does  not  adequately  compensate 
teachers  for  their  work,  but  also  paying  them  the  compliment  of 
trying  to  tempt  them  into  business,  we  can  almost  see  the  "  promised 
land." 

Compared  with  the  large  investments  made  by  many  wealthy 
states  in  other  sections  of  this  country,  North  Carolina's  figures 
would  seem  insignificant,  yet  I  have  heard  of  wealthy  states,  dead 
and  shrouded  in  self-satisfaction,  with  which  I  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  exchange  educational  conditions.  I  would  rather  be  a 
healthy  man  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  advancing  steadily  and 
with  the  upward  look  of  hope  and  faith  than  to  be  a  corpse 
on  the  peak,  or  the  blase  traveler  who  has  gone  over  the 
entire  road  and  is  slowly  descending  while  possessed  with  the 
delusion  that  he  is  standing  still  on  the  summit.  When  a  man 
is  on  the  right  road  it  is  not  of  great  importance  whether  he  be 
at  one  point  or  another.  The  direction  in  which  he  is  moving  and 
the  rate  of  his  speed  are  the  important  questions.  Tht  glory  of 
the  struggle  to  which  Southern  educators  are  called  and  the  pros- 
pect of  certain  victory  is  such  exhiliarating  inspiration  that  I  feel 
sorry  for  those  in  other  sections  who  have  not  the  opportunity 
and  for  those  in  our  own  section  who  lack  inclination  or  the  resolu- 
tion to  participate  in  the  struggle. 
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Most  serious  educational  problems  not  peculiar  to  any  section 

It  IS  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  discuss  questions  peculiar 
to  one  state  or  one  section  of  the  country.  I  do  not  hope  to  enter- 
tain you  by  solving  or  even  announcing  any  new  problems.  If  I 
were  to  suggest  a  new  one  it  would  be,  "  What  shall  we  do  with 
our  problem  solvers  ? "  Many  of  the  so  called  problems  would 
solve  themselves  if  we  could  have  an  epidemic  of  lockjaw  or  palsy 
among  the  solvers.  I  shall  not  discuss  new  questions  nor  mys- 
terious doctrines.  Sam  Jones,  the  Georgia  evangelist,  when  discuss- 
ing the  mysteries  of  the  Bible  once  said,  "  The  mysteries  of  the 
Bible  do  not  disturb  me;  it  is  the  things  I  understand  that  give 
me  trouble." 

Teachers'  salaries 

In  studying  the  educational  conditions  of  the  various  states, 
as  my  limited  time  has  given  me  opportunity,  I  have  been  amazed 
to  find  that  with  all  the  differences  of  climate,  population,  indus- 
tries, and  wealth,  the  essential  educational  needs  of  New  York 
and  of  North  Carolina  are  not  so  different  as  might  be  expected. 
Both  states  are  wrestling  with  the  question  of  school  consolida- 
tion; both  states  are  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  they  can 
save  money  by  employing  low  priced  teachers,  and  statistics  show 
that  New  York,  like  North  Carolina  and  all  the  other  states,  still 
regards  a  carpenter  or  an  ordinary  laborer  with  very  little  skill 
as  deserving  better  annual  compensation  than  is  paid  to  its  elemen- 
tary teachers  who  are  the  builders  and  sustainers  of  its  civilization. 

The  average  annual  salary  of  elementary  teachers  in  the  rural 
sections  of  the  United  States  where  more  than  half  our  population 
lives,  is  about  $300,  which,  all  things  considered,  is  less  than  the 
average  wages  earned  by  unskilled  labor  in  the  fields.  The  mini- 
mum salary  of  teachers  in  New  York  ought  to  be  $500.  The 
minimum  salary  in  Maryland  is  $300,  and  Indiana,  West  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania  have  set  an  example  to  the  other  states  by 
establishing  by  legislation  a  minimum  salary  rate. 

Defect  in  the  teaching  profession 

Whose  fault  is  it  that  more  than  half  the  citizenship  of  America 
is  trained  by  teachers  whose  average  salary  is  less  than  a  dol- 
lar a  day  for  the  working  days  of  the  year  ?  Directly  and  indirectly, 
it  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  teachers  themselves.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  teacher  is  not  such  a  citizen  as  he  ought  to  be.     The 
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lawyer  is  not  only  the  adviser  of  his  clients  in  the  office  and 
their  representative  in  the  courthouse,  but  he  is  the  civic  guide 
in  his  community  especially  as  to  lawmaking  and  the  management 
of  the  details  of  courts  of  justice.  The  physician  not  only  heals 
his  patients  in  their  homes  and  at  the  hospitals,  but  he  is  the 
adviser  of  his  community  on  sanitary  legislation.  In  other  words, 
the  lawyer  and  the  physician  not  only  do  their  professional  work, 
but  they  are  citizens  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Likewise 
the  school  teacher  should  be  not  only  the  teacher  of  the  youth  of  his 
community,  but  also  the  most  influential  adviser  on  all  matters  of 
legislation  that  pertain  to  schools  and  the  rearing  of  children  into 
useful  citizenship.  Every  community,  and  nearly  every  family,  has 
its  hero  physician — a  kind  of  local  oracle — its  hero  lawyer,  its  hero 
banker  or  business  man,  but  the  hero  school  teachers  are  dead. 
We  do  not  live  with  our  contemporaries  but  are  content  to  spend 
our  time  almost  exclusively  with  the  generation  which  is  to  follow 
us.  Our  voice  does  not  have  due  weight  in  our  own  generation 
even  in  legislative  matters  relating  to  education.  Of  all  the  skilled 
workers  in  the  world  the  teacher  is  probably  the  only  one  who 
is  ever  refused  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  tools  with  which  he 
will  work  or  the  weapons  of  his  own  warfare.  I  have  seen  text- 
books decided  upon  by  a  committee,  not  a  member  of  which  had 
been  in  a  school  for  twenty  years,  and  the  committee's  only 
influential  adviser  seemed  to  be  a  lawyer  who  was  paid  an  attor- 
ney's fee  to  give  the  advice.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  carpenters 
allowing  brick  masons  to  select  their  tools,  or  fishermen  allowing 
field  hands  to  determine  for  them  the  character  of  their  fishing 
tackle  or  the  bait  that  shall  be  used ! 

What  is  a  citizen? 

What  is  a  citizen?  It  is  a  person  who  does  the  work  of  his 
particular  calling  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  who 
contributes  something  in  thought,  leadership,  or  other  service  to 
the  public  welfare-  I  once  asked  a  class  in  civics  to  describe  briefly 
an  ideal  citizen.    A  young  woman  gave  this  answer : 

He  is  a  man  who  works  and  who  earns  a  living  for  himself 
and  for  those  dependent  upon  him;  who  pays  his  taxes  promptly 
and  cheerfully;  who  obeys  the  laws  of  his  state  and  country  and 
who  studies  those  laws  with  a  view  to  helping  to  improve  them; 
he  must  love  his  country;  in  time  of  war  he  must  be  willing  to 
give  his  life  for  it,  and  in  time  of  peace  he  must  not  complain  if 
called  upon  occasionally  to  contribute  a  quarter  to  a  torchlight  pro- 
cession or  a  free  barbecue. 
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If  the  teacher  will  only  be  this  kind  of  citizen  he  can  influence 
the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  but  if  he  lives  exclusively  with 
children,  and  receives  such  meager  compensation  that  he  can  not 
mingle  with  the  world  either  through  its  literature  or  through 
travel  or  through  daily  association  with  the  business  people  of 
his  own  generation,  he  must  wait  until  he  is  dead  before  his 
opinions  on  civic  matters  have  any  weight.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  all  lawyers  are  citizens  or  that  all  physicians  are  citizens. 
The  fault  that  is  almost  universal  with  our  profession  is  a  fault 
common  to  a  large  part  of  every  profession  and  calling.  Frequently 
the  business  man  is  only  a  mere  money-maker. 

I  do  not  forget  that  the  teachers  of  this  country  are  the  seed 
corn  of  its  civilization.  It  is  their  business  to  hand  down  from 
one  generation  to  the  next  the  best  that  their  own  generation  can 
do  and  know  and  be  and  dream.  They  are  the  seed  corn  and  none 
but  the  best  and  strongest  is  good  enough  to  be  used.  We  ought, 
however,  not  only  to  train  children  to  become  good  citizens  but  we 
ought  to  help  teach  adults  what  true  citizenship  means. 

Taxation  not  a  necessary  evil 

There  is  a  common  error  among  people  that  taxation  is  a  curse, 
or  at  best,  only  a  necessary  evil.  Some  one  has  said  in  another 
connection,  "If  it  is  necessary,  it  is  not  evil;  and  if  it  is  evil,  it 
is  not  necessary."  The  fact  is  that  taxation  is  the  mark  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  savage  alone  is  exempt  from  it.  Let  us  teach  the  world 
that  liberal  taxation,  fairly  levied  and  justly  used  for  the  public 
good,  is  a  blessing.  One  reason  that  the  compensaton  of  teachers 
is  small  is  that  we  have  never  had  a  large  enough  company  of  bold 
educational  leaders  who  were  determined  to  make  the  people  see  the 
truth  in  regard  to  taxation  and  in  regard  to  teachers  salaries  and 
other  educational  investments.  If  we  are  willing  to  go  to  the  tax 
books  and  find  out  how  many  taxpayers  there  arc  in  our  commu- 
nity, and,  by  making  a  calculation,  show  how  few  there  are  who 
are  contributing  in  taxes  as  much  as  $5  or  $10  a  year  for  the 
public  school  system,  we  would  make  many  a  man  ashamed  of 
himself,  who  is  now  complaining  bitterly  because  he  imagines  that 
he  is  paying  the  entire  school  tax  of  his  community.  Let  us 
teach  honestly  and  boldly  that  education  is  not  only  the  best  thing 
in  our  civilization  for  which  public  money  can  be  used  but  that 
with  the  exception  of  ignorance  it  is  also  the  most  expensive. 
What  does  education  cost? 
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The  cost  of  education 

The  elements  in  the  cost  of  education  are  three:  money,  the 
teacher's  life,  and  the  pupil's  drudgery. 

An  educated  man  or  woman  at  21  years  of  age  has  cost  some 
one  of  some  institution  about  $5000  in  money,  but  this  is  the 
smallest  part  of  the  cost  of  his  education. 

The  second  element,  the  sympathy  and  vital  force  expended  on 
the  part  of  his  teachers,  if  they  have  done  their  full  duty,  is  a  much 
greater  and  much  more  precious  expenditure. 

But  more  important  than  the  money  and  the  teacher  combined 
is  the  drudgery  invested  in  education  by  the  person  who  is  trained. 
Education  can  not  be  given  to  any  one.  It  can  not  be  bought 
and  sold.  It  is  as  personal  as  religion.  Each  one  must  work 
out  his  own  mental  and  spiritual  salvation.  This  is  the  fact  that 
makes  democracy  possible.    It  is  the  salt  that  saves  the  world. 

Parents  and  philanthropists  and  cities  and  states  can  provide 
the  money  and  furnish  the  opportunity;  the  teacher,  if  what  he 
ought  to  be,  can  furnish  the  encouragement  and  inspiration,  and 
all  this  ought  to  be  done  in  generous  and  masterly  fashion;  but 
the  principal  ingredient  in  education  must  be  furnished  by  the 
self-denying  drudgery  of  the  student.  He  is  the  pearl  of  great 
price  for  whom  we  can  afford  to  sell  all  that  we  have  and  in 
whom  we  can  afford  to  invest  it.  Probably  not  one  child  in  ten 
can  be  persuaded  to  do  the  drudgery  necessary  for  scholarship. 

But  the  public  welfare,  the  preservation  of  the  ideals  of  civiliza- 
tion and  even  the  production  of  wealth  depends  upon  that  one 
tenth  of  the  population.  The  world  can  ill  afford  not  to  tax 
itself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  leaders  of  thought. 

When  at  a  banquet  George  Peabody,  the  great  philanthropist, 
made  his  first  donation  to  his  native  town  of  Danvers,  now  Pea- 
body  Mass.,  he  was  not  present  himself  but  sent  with  his  dona- 
tion the  following  sentiment  as  a  toast :  "  Education,  a  debt  due 
from  present  to  future  generations."  Education  is  not  a  charity. 
A  boy  or  girl  can  not  be  pauperized  by  giving  him  or  her  a  chance 
to  drudge  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  at  the  hardest  labor  ever  done. 
We  must  not  only  do  our  duty  as  teachers  in  the  classroom  but  let 
us  use  our  influence  as  citizens  to  persuade  the  men  and  women 
of  today  to  discharge  their  debt  to  the  generation  that  has  pre- 
ceded them  by  the  most  liberal  provision  for  the  generation  that 
must  take  their  places. 
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DISCUSSION 

CHEESMAN    A.    HERRICK    PH.D.,    DIRECTOR    SCHOOL    OF    COMMERCE, 

PHILADELPHIA 

I  am  very  sure  that  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  has  expressed 
the  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  that  a  discussion  is 
entirely  out  of  place  after  the  impression  that  has  been  made  by 
these  masterful  addresses.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  help  Dr  Mclver  has  given  me  today,  and  of  the  great  work 
he  is  doing  in  his  own  state  in  the  advancement  of  the  high  ideals 
for  which  he  has  just  spoken.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend 
some  time  in  his  state  and  to  know  from  personal  contact  of  the 
great  educational  reform  in  which  with  President  Alderman,  now 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Hon.  Charles  B.  Aycock,  formerly 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  Dr  Mclver  has  had  a  very  large 
part.  I  shall  never  forget  a  statement  of  Dr  Alderman  to  the 
effect  that  it  used  to  be  that  the  county  courthouse  was  the  chief 
center  of  interest,  the  thing  about  which  the  people  talked  and 
where  they  found  the  inspiration  for  their  lives;  but  Dr  Alder- 
man says  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  believe  it  is  coming  to  be  true 
in  other  parts  of  the  South  as  well — and  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
true  in  a  larger  degree  in  this  fair  land  of  ours — that  the  school 
and  the  things  for  which  the  school  stands  are  the  center  of  life. 

There  is  another  personal  acknowledgment  for  me  to  make  in 
the  discussion  of  this  morning.  I  wish  to  express  my  great  in- 
debtedness to  President  James,  a  man  under  whose  instruction  I 
sat  for  several  successive  years  and  to  whom  I  owe  more  than 
I  can  tell  in  inspiration  and  in  stimulation  for  the  work  which  I 
have  later  undertaken  to  do. 

In  attempting  to  gather  up  some  of  the  threads  of  this  discus- 
sion it  may  be  that  President  James  will  pardon  me  if  I  attempt 
to  interpret  and  restate  some  of  the  things  that  he  said.  It  seems 
to  me  in  the  first  place  that  President  James  has  almost  defined 
anew  for  us  professional  and  technical  education;  with  him  a 
professional  and  technical  education  is  liberal ;  his  trade  school 
is  not  a  trade  school  in  the  old  traditional,  conventional  sense  of 
the  word,  but  a  school  which  gives  breadth  of  training,  one  which 
gives  an  attitude  toward  life  as  well  as  toward  a  trade  or  calling; 
a  trade  school  is  thus  one  which  furnSshes  the  broad  funda- 
mentals of  a  particular  occupation  and  sends  out  the  product  of 
the  school  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
world.  The  best  professional  schools  today,  I  believe,  are  those 
that  give  a  broad  training  in  the  great  fundamental  pricicv^l^^ 
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of  the  professions.  We  have  cut  out  of  professional  training  a 
vast  deal  of  the  minute  and  detail  of  the  professions.  We  do 
not  try  to  equip  the  practitioner  with  every  possible  bit  of  informa- 
tion, with  specific  solution  for  every  problem  that  will  arise  in 
the  future  practice  of  his  calling,  i.  e.  minutiae  and  detail  would 
be  largely  forgotten  in  any  event  and  when  the  future  practitioner 
needs  them  we  know  he  can  very  readily  acquire  them  if  he  has 
the  proper  discipline  of  mind  and  attitude  toward  his  work,  that 
is,  if  he  has  been  grounded  in  the  great  fundamentals  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

And  what  is  true  with  regard  to  the  professions  is  true  with 
reference  to  preparation  for  a  career  in  industry  or  commerce. 
We  have  today  had  set  before  us  the  ideal  that  men  should  be 
prepared  to  serve  an  intelligent  apprenticeship.  They  should 
be  sent  forth  equipped  to  do  the  work  of  a  particular  trade  or 
calling  and  not  given  ready  to  hand  every  bit  of  information  that 
will  be  needed.  We  have  sometimes  had  the  thought  that  it  was 
the  business  of  the  special  school  to  equip  the  follower  of  a  par- 
ticular calling  with  every  detail  that  he  might  need,  but  we  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  depart  from  that  ideal  and  to  hold  to 
the  other  view  that  if  the  future  practitioner  is  grounded  in  the 
fundamentals  of  his  calling  he  will  himself  take  care  of  the  details 
as  he  goes  out  into  practice.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  does 
not  want  employees  trained  in  their  trade,  they  want  them 
thoroughly  instructed  in  drawing,  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
engineering  and  having  some  conception  of  materials;  they  want 
apprentices  with  that  sort  of  preparation  that  they  can  train  to 
do  the  work  in  their  own  establishment,  and  it  is  that  kind  of 
applied  education  that  will  be  of  most  worth  to  our  young  people. 
Some  have  had  the  conception  that  our  schools  of  commerce  were 
going  to  turn  out  trained  and  finished  business  men  who  could 
go  into  a  great  export  house  and  carry  on  commerce  with  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world  and  immediately  and  directly  become 
directors  of  great  industrial  enterprises.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
shall  ever  accomplish  that  result.  The  best  we  can  hope  to  do 
is  to  give  our  young  men  a  grounding  in  the  principles  which 
underlie  their  future  callings,  give  them  a  professional  attitude 
and  an  insight  into  and  love  for  their  work,  a  determination  to  do 
the  work  to  which  they  go  with  their  best  effort  and  with  their  best 
intelligence;  and  if  we  can  accomplish  that  much  in  the  special 
commercial  school  we  shall  have  realized  the  ideal  which  President 
James  has  set  before  us  today. 
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I  am  not  sure  that  I  follow  President  James's  statement  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  trade  school  he  would  have.  One  may 
doubt  whether  it  is  the  proper  business  of  public  education  to 
attempt  to  reproduce  in  the  form  which  he  suggested  at  the  close 
of  his  address  the  old-time  commercial  school  or  business  col- 
lege or  the  trade  school  in  a  narrow  sense.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  distinction  that  we  should  here  make 
affected  by  the  people  who  want  to  get  their  training  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time.  If  they  want  that  sort  of  thing  they  ought  to  be 
required  to  pay  for  it.  But  when  we  come  to  education  that  is 
founded  upon  public  support  we  should  consider  not  the  particu- 
lar individual,  but  in  a  broader  way  the  entire  community  of 
which  the  individual  is  a  part,  and  we  ought  to  consider  the 
broader  training  which  will  result  in  a  better  community  life  and 
any  public  opinion  which  wx  endeavor  to  form  by  these  discus- 
sions should  be  favorable  to  that  broader  education.  The  com- 
munity needs  the  preparation  for  a  broader  citizenship  rather  than 
the  training  for  a  narrow  specific  trade. 

I  believe  further  in  the  statement  of  the  second  speaker  that  the 
teaching  profession  has  too  largely  been  in  the  world  but  not  of 
the  world.  Teachers  have  set  themselves  peculiarly  aside.  It  is 
not  a  new  thing  that  is  here  noted.  It  is  the  old  distinction  be- 
tween the  world  and  the  cloister  that  prevailed  in  medieval  times. 
We  have  met  it  with  regard  to  every  branch  of  our  education. 
I  can  remember  when  the  distinction  was  very  sharp  indeed 
between  the  so  called  **  hayseed  "  farmer  and  the  college  trained 
farmer;  when  the  scientific  agriculturalist  was  looked  upon  as  a 
bookman  who  did  not  know  what  he  was  dealing  with ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  this  person  looked  upon  the  practical  farmer  as 
ignorant  and  narrow.  That  was  the  case  also  with  regard  to  our 
engineering  and  technical  education  at  one  period  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  that  is  the  case  now  with  regard  to  a  broader  development 
of  commercial  education.  Schoolmen  pride  themselves  on  lack 
of  the  qualities  which  make  business  men  successful,  and  business 
men  pride  themselves  on  the  possession  of  those  very  qualities. 
They  are  somewhat  like  the  Pharisee  in  Holy  Scripture  who 
thanked  himself  that  he  w-as  not  like  other  men  in  general  and  in 
particular  that  he  was  not  like  some  particular  man.  Society  has 
fallen  into  the  way  of  regarding  the  teacher  as  being  outside  the 
pale  and  as  having  little  in  common  with  other  people.  I  have  in 
mind  the  director  of  a  large  and  important  commercial  depart- 
ment who  served  in  that  position  for  many  years,  but  who  was 
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without  business  instinct  or  business  experience  and  who  habitually 
overdrew  his  bank  account;  and  I  heard  recently  in  a  gathering 
of  teachers  a  man  make  the  statement  that  he  was  notoriously 
tmable  to  manage  his  finances  and  often  had  to  borrow  money 
from  the  other  members  of  his  family  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
I  meet  frequently  business  men  who  are  disposed  to  cast  reproach 
upon  books  and  the  influence  of  books.  They  point  to  themselves 
and  say  "  I  began  as  a  boy  of  13  or  14  in  the  office  and  I  worked 
my  way  to  the  head  of  the  business  and  I  think  that  is  the  thing 
to  do." 

Lack  of  understanding  has  led  the  school  and  the  business  world 
to  fall  more  and  more  apart.  But  taking  that  as  a  fact  I  want 
to  say  two  or  three  words  with  regard  to  ways  in  which  that 
line  of  division  may  be  broken  down.  I  can  of  course  only  make 
suggestions  along  these  lines.  In  the  first  place  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  bring  more  of  the  business  world  into  the  school 
by  way  of  counsel  and  advice.  We  ought  to  seek  out  the  repre- 
sentative business  men  of  the  community  in  which  we  reside  and 
we  ought  to  learn  enough  of  their  business  so  that  they  will  re- 
spect us  and  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  us,  and  let  us  cooperate 
with  them  in  making  the  work  of  the  schools  better.  We  ought  to 
become  factors  in  the  community;  and  we  can  get  a  patronizing 
attitude  from  our  business  friends  or  a  cooperative  attitude  from 
them  according  as  we  do  or  do  not  understand  something  of  the 
work  that  they  are  doing. 

Not  only  ought  we  to  seek  these  men  for  advice  but  we  ought 
also  to  bring  them  from  time  to  time  into  the  school  and  ask  their 
aid  in  carrying  their  ideas  into  operation;  and  I  have  found  in 
my  own  experience  a  readiness  and  a  capacity  on  the  part  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  business  community  to  come  into  the  school  and 
talk  about  their  work.  In  this  way  we  will  broaden  and  enrich  our 
school  curriculums.  Addresses  of  the  sort  mentioned  should  be 
followed  by  class  discussions  and  quizzes  which  will  make  sure 
that  the  material  which  they  present  is  understood  and  that  it  is 
coordinated  with  the  other  work  of  the  school.  We  will  thus  encour- 
age more  practical  work  in  the  school,  broaden  the  school  horizon 
and  prepare  those  who  go  out  of  the  school  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  the  actual  world.  But  this  is  not  all  we  will  do.  Immediately 
and  directly  that  sort  of  thing  will  have  its  result  upon  the  men 
who  come.  While  they  are  instructing  us  we  will  also  be  instruct- 
ing them.  The  very  fact  that  a  business  man  is  asked  to  talk  about 
his  business  dignifies  it  in  his  own  mind.     He  will  raise  his  ideals 
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and  standards  and  he  thus  becomes  a  better  man  in  his  calling.  It 
is  just  here  that  we  are  a  success  or  a  failure  in  bringing  the  spirit 
of  the  actual  world  into  the  school.  We  have  somehow  the  false 
conception  that  if  we  have  carved  panels  and  plate  glass  and  mahog- 
any furniture  and  if  we  have  the  school  fixed  up  so  that  it  looks 
like  an  office  or  a  bank,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  But  I  want  to 
say  that  these  are  dead  things  and  you  might  have  all  the  business 
furniture  in  Qiristendom  in  a  school  and  yet  fail  to  breathe  into 
that  school  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  world  outside ;  and  to  my  mind 
there  can  be  no  force  going  into  a  school  worth  more  for  its  up- 
building on  the  practical  side  than  the  bringing  of  representatives 
of  the  world  into  the  school  and  hearing  from  them  of  their  work 
and  coordinating  that  work  with  the  work  of  the  school. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  question  touched  upon  this  morn- 
ing that  stirs  me  very  deeply;  that  is  the  demand  which  the  life 
of  the  present  places  at  the  door  of  every  educational  institution. 
The  words  of  President  Roosevelt  in  his  address  at  Harvard  yes- 
terday serve  as  a  suggestion  that  we  need  men  with  high  ideals 
in  public  life,  and  we  need  them  just  as  much  in  business  and  in 
the  professions;  and  it  is  for  the  establishment  of  high  ideals  in 
these  several  callings,  for  the  dignifying  and  broadening  and  enrich- 
ing of  these  callings  by  putting  instruction  on  them  into  the  schools 
that  we  ought  particularly  to  work.  We  had  also  yesterday  a 
declaration  from  three  new  directors  in  the  Equitable  Insurance 
Company  that  they  needed  directors  in  that  company  who  would 
regard  as  a  distinct  violation  of  trust  the  use  of  the  funds  of  the 
company  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  promotion,  underwriting  or 
syndicating  of  new  or  uncertain  enterprises,  or  in  the  investment 
of  such  funds  in  speculative  stocks  or  securities;  and  further  that 
men  who  are  more  concerned  in  making  money  for  themselves  than 
in  discharging  a  sacred  trust  should  not  be  directors  in  any  life 
insurance  company.  These  are  high  ideals  and  it  is  only  by  bring- 
ing the  commercial  world  into  the  school  and  projecting  the  school 
into  the  commercial  world  than  these  ideals  will  be  realized.  In  brief 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  borne  in  upon  us  by  public  events, 
by  these  circumstances  and  by  a  multitude  of  others,  and  by  the  life 
of  the  cities  and  the  nation  that  we  are  going  through  a  great 
economic  and  industrial  change,  almost  an  industrial  revolution — 
destructive  of  life,  destructive  of  property,  destructive  of  morals. 
I  saw  recently  a  most  startling  tabulation  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  great  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  killed  and  wounded 
annually  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  coal  mines;  the  loss  of  life  which  stirs  our  deepest  feelings 
when  it  happens  in  war  is  permitted  to  go  on  unchecked  in  our  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  enterprises  and  without  disturbing  us  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Our  great  strikes  are  destructive  of  life  through 
violations  of  law  and  also  through  the  suffering  which  they  cause. 
Incompetents  are  being  crowded  out  and  are  lost  to  civilization ;  and 
all  this  goes  back  to  our  system  of  education  and  demands  that  we 
train  a  higher  type  of  men  than  we  have  trained  heretofore  and  a 
higher  type  of  men  than  we  are  training  by  holding  tenaciously  to 
inherited  and  traditional  forms  of  education. 

Thursday  afternoon,  June  29 

Convocation  called  to  order  at  3.10  o'clock,  Regent  Daniel  Beach 
in  the  chair.  The  chairman  announced  that  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness would  be  reports  of  special  committees. 

Dr  George  P.  Bristol — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  convocation 
a  year  ago,  after  some  discussion  on  the  floor  and  particularly  after 
a  very  earnest  address  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  named  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  a  possible  consolidation  of 
the  various  state  organizations  now  existing  in  this  State. 

The  committee  has  met;  we  have  conducted  correspondence  and 
we  have  been  looking  into  the  question  and  even  discussed  it.  The 
committee  finds  three  bodies  of  teachers  in  this  State  and  we  find 
that  there  is  a  general  agreement  among  the  teachers  that  we  have 
too  many  state  organizations ;  too  many  organizations  with  annual 
meetings,  an  attendance  upon  them  involving  considerable  expense; 
too  many  organizations  to  make  it  possible  for  the  teachers  of  New 
York  State  to  have  any  one  single  way  of  expressing  themselves. 
When  it  comes  to  a  hard  and  fast  agreement  upon  some  satisfactory 
scheme  for  improvement  and  for  bettering  our  present  condition 
there  is  but  little  unanimity  of  opinion;  and  so,  Mr  Chancellor, 
on  direction  of  the  committee  I  wish  to  make  a  report  that  the  com- 
mittee has  studied  the  question  intrusted  to  it  and  wishes  to  report 
progress  and  express  its  belief  that  satisfactory  means  of  union 
will  be  found  and  to  respectfully  ask  that  the  committee  be  con- 
tinued for  another  year. 

Chairman — If  there  is  no  objection  the  report  will  be  received 
and  the  committee  is  continued  as  requested. 
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INDUSTRIES 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  FROM  A  LAYMAN'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 

HON.     ROBERT    C.     OGDEN,     NEW     YORK,     CHAIRMAN     SOUTHERN     EDU- 
CATION   BOARD 

My  appearance  as  a  speaker  in  this  presence  suggests  that  I  am 
here  in  a  position  analagous  to  that  of  the  frightful  example  at 
a  temperance  lecture.  In  the  attempt  to  express  some  impressions 
of  a  layman  concerning  education  for  industry  my  task  is  to  present, 
and  personally  illustrate,  the  appeal  of  the  uneducated. 

My  first  impression  is  that  most  positively  I  represent  the  class 
for  which  I  am  to  speak.  The  attempt  to  find  the  bearings  of  this 
occasion  has  brought  vividly  to  my  own  consciousness  my  ignorance 
of  the  general  conditions  of  education  and  more  especially  public 
education.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  I  am  in  this  respect  only 
one  of  a  very  numerous  class. 

Residents  of  New  York  city  may  learn  casually  from  a  brief 
newspaper  item  that  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  appropriations  for 
public  education  in  their  city  were,  in  round  figures,  $40,000,000; 
that  this  sum  was  realized  from  four  different  sources  of  taxation 
and  was  distributed  upon  a  half  dozen  lines  of  expenditure.  Men 
think  of  financial  questions  in  millions,  but  with  the  great  majority 
the  remoteness  of  personal  relation  with  any  of  them  dulls  individ- 
ual interest.  Actual  millions  by  hundreds,  thousands  of  millions  in 
stock  certificates  make  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  current  com- 
mercial news.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  senses  are  so  dulled 
by  figures  as  to  cause  statements  about  great  aggregations  of  money 
to  fail  of  impression.  The  lack  of  civic  pride,  a  deficient  sense  of 
public  responsibility,  careless  familiarity  with  great  figures  of  muni- 
cipal expenditure,  all  combine  to  create  ignorance  and  indifference 
with  the  average  citizen  in  respect  of  public  education.  The  same 
condition  exists  in  regard  to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  A 
small  academic  circle  maintains  an  active  interest  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  its  colleges,  New  York  University,  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  but  these  titles,  with  that  of  the  public  school 
system,  are  but  nebulous  terms  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  people. 

This  condition  should  not  exist.  The  statement  of  it  is  doubt- 
less dull  and  trite.  But  nevertheless  a  campaign  of  education  is 
needed  whereby  the  comfortable,  wellfed,  wellclothed,  wellhoused, 
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smug,  self-complacent  people  of  New  York  should  be  instructed 
concerning  the  fountains  of  intellectual  life  in  their  own  community. 
At  this  point  both  the  ignorance  of  the  intelligent  and  the  ethical 
sense  of  the  righteous  demand  skilful  treatment.  The  fine  boundary, 
if  such  a  line  exists,  that  marks  the  border  between  intelligence 
and  godliness  is  difficult  to  find  and  the  attempt  would  be  needless. 
If,  however,  popular  knowledge  respecting  the  constructive  force 
of  education  as  now  proceeding  in  our  country  could  prevail,  many 
of  the  cheap,  pietistic  platitudes  concerning  materialism  and  com- 
mercialism would  fall  powerless.  Every  one  knows  only  too  well 
that  the  tendency  to  measure  all  things  in  money  terms  exists.  It 
gives  a  foothold  for  current  cowardly  cant  upon  the  decadence  of 
the  national  conscience.  Like  the  servant  of  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
good  people  stand  aghast  at  the  things  that  appeal  to  sight  and  hear- 
ing and  cry,  "Alas!  What  shall  we  do?"  Just  here  comes  in  the 
prophetic  power  of  this  and  similar  organizations.  The  need  of 
American  democracy  is  stronger  backbone,  a  larger  development 
of  faith.  That  faith  will  follow  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  vast 
forces  now  working  for  intelligence  and  righteousness  in  this  land 
of  ours.  Traditionalism  needs  to  learn  that  change  is  not  of  neces- 
sity decay,  that  progress  is  multiform  and  many-sided. 

I  have  no  apology  for  this  little  wandering  in  a  field  not  con- 
templated by  my  instructions — it  is  simply  the  call  of  the  ignorant 
to  a  convocation  of  the  wise.  And  yet  the  suggestions  I  have  ven- 
tured to  make  may  be  entirely  within  the  scope  of  education  for 
industry  from  a  layman's  point  of  view.  If  my  facts  are  truly 
facts,  they  indicate  a  field  of  industry  for  educators. 

Possibly,  an  illustration  of  popular  ignorance  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  to  a  vast  majority  the  terms  "  manual  training ", 
"  industrial  education  "  and  "  technical  education  "  are  interchange- 
able and  synonymous,  having  practically  the  same  meaning.  It  is 
important  that  the  distinctions  between  these  points  should  be  known 
and  understood  .  by  every  intelligent  person,  but  for  my  present 
task  their  exact  definitions  may  be  dismissed.  From  a  pedagogic 
standpoint  education  for  industry  presents  many  interesting  angles 
for  study  and  discussion,  but  none  of  these  details  at  present  con- 
cern us.  To  the  man  of  affairs  education  for  industry  requires  a 
much  broader  definition  than  industrial  education  and  even  techni- 
cal education.  The  demand  for  larger  industrial  efficiency  is  even 
greater  than  yet  recognized  by  the  greatly  increased  educational 
opportunity.  The  scope  of  educational  theory  should  be  so 
broadened  as  to  include  the  needs  of  commercial  and  industrial, 
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equally  with  professional,  life.  Educational  practice  should  send 
into  the  world  of  work  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women, 
who  may  desire  special  training,  equipped  in  some  degree  for 
specially  selected  occupations. 

The  demands  of  the  mechanical  and  scientific  trades  and  of  the 
learned  professions  for  specially  trained  candidates  are  admitted, 
but  the  numerous  and  diverse  occupations,  each  requiring  special 
knowledge  by  the  worker,  having  to  do  with  the  distribution  of 
merchandise  seem  thus  far  to  have  escaped  the  particular  attention 
of  educators. 

Ample  illustration  of  the  public  demand  for  intelligent  service 
and  the  lack  of  supply  for  that  service  can  be  found  in  the  experi- 
ence of  retail  merchants,  and  more  especially  in  the  management 
of  the  large  concerns  that  concentrate  in  one  organization  the 
handling  of  many  diverse  sorts  of  goods. 

These  establishments  of  the  larger  sort  need  many  sorts  of  ser- 
vice. Daily  mechanical  needs  call  for  carpenters,  plumbers,  steam- 
fitters,  electricians;  executive  requirements  call  for  many  sorts  of 
accounting,  for  stenography  and  typewriting;  and  merchandise 
management  must  command  accumulated  knowledge  of  markets  and 
products.  Everything  is  special  and  technical,  but  the  merchant 
must  depend,  save  only  in  mechanical  service,  upon  men  and  women 
specially  educated  by  himself  or  by  some  other  merchant. 

Changing  conditions  not  only  call  loudly  for  changed  service, 
but  give  new  and  wide  opportunity.  General  public  intelligence 
grows  apace  in  respect  of  taste  in  selection  and  knowledge  of  the 
merits  and  qualities  of  articles  and  fabrics.  Persons  having  money 
to  expend  upon  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  houses,  or  upon 
articles  for  personal  use  involving  questions  of  art,  require,  in  mak- 
ing a  transaction,  intelligent  and  well  informed  service  concerning 
the  particular  goods  under  consideration.  But  more  especially  the 
merchant  needs  trained  sales  persons,  possessed  of  the  intelligence 
to  present  his  wares  with  knowledge  to  the  intelligent  and  with 
instruction  to  the  ignorant,  persons  who  can  speak  with  the  con- 
fidence born  of  real  knowledge  upon  the  merchandise  they  are  em- 
ployed to  distribute.  These  conditions  are  repeated  throughout  the 
whole  vast  collection  of  different  classes  of  goods,  staple  and  fancy, 
prosaic  or  elegant. 

Into  technical  occupations  like  these  thousands  of  young  people 
are  annually  seeking  entrance  from  the  high  schools  and  grammar 
schools.  They  come  with  high  hopes,  with  honest  pride  in  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  graduation  examinations,  and  confident  that,  with 
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education  secured,  they  arc  in  position  to  rightfully  draw  upon  the 
world  for  a  good  place  in  its  service. 

But,  almost  without  exception,  this  great  contingent  comes  to  the 
wage-earning,  self-supporting  period  of  life  without  any  special 
knowledge  of  the  particular  things  with  which  they  are  to  deal, 
and  so  deficient  in  practical  knowledge  as  to  raise  a  serious  question 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  education  upon  which  the  State  expends  so 
much  money.  Incidentially,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  addition 
of  a  moderate  sum  would  not  vitalize  and  perfect,  to  a  point  of 
practical  efficiency,  the  rudimental  education  now  in  vogue. 

The  attempt  to  present  a  statement  of  the  case  in  hand  opens  a 
wide  and  bewildering  and  impossible  range  of  suggestion,  from 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  select  desirable  points  for  consideration. 

A  few  simple  illustrations  may,  perhaps,  make  my  meaning  more 
intelligible.  A  young  man  or  well  grown  lad  presents  himself  for 
employment  and  suggests  furniture  as  the  sort  of  merchandise 
which  his  taste  and  preference  indicates  as  interesting  and  there- 
fore the  best  line  for  his  endeavor.  But  he  knows  nothing  about 
furniture  and  his  employer  must  become  his  instructor.  His  real 
technical  education  must  go  forward  in  such  haphazard  fashion 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  business  may  permit  and  the  boy's  en- 
thusiasm and  wit  may  inspire.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  various 
woods  from  which  furniture  is  made,  and  their  characteristics, 
the  particular  uses  to  which  each  may,  with  greatest  advantage, 
be  applied;  the  countries  or  states  from  which  they  come;  their 
comparative  values.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  construction,  the 
manner  in  which  joiner  work  should  be  done  for  durability,  and 
thus  lacks  the  ability  to  judge  of  the  mechanical  quality  of  his 
merchandise.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  decorative  art,  is  ignorant 
of  the  various  schools  and  periods  that  supply  the  features  in 
shape  and  ornament  of  nearly  all  furniture.  The  want  of  this 
knowledge  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  think  clearly  or  speak 
intelligently  upon  even  the  simplest  questions  that  arise  in  the 
business  of  his  choice.  Thus  he  is  constantly  exposed  to  mortifi- 
cation and  ignorant  failure. 

How  is  he  to  get  the  required  knowledge?  In  a  business  even 
above  the  average  grade  he  finds  himself  among  older  men  whose 
training  has  been  deficient  as  his  own.  The  average  of  them  have, 
perhaps,  a  little  superficial  knowledge,  a  smattering  only  of  tech- 
nical terms  that  convey  but  slight  meaning  to  their  alleged  minds 
and  that  communicate  even  less  to  the  minds  of  any  with  whom 
their  duties  bring  them  in  contact.    Only  in  the  case  of  a  beginner 
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in  furniture  possessed  of  rare  initiative  and  extraordinary  perse- 
verance, with  ambition  far  beyond  his  environment,  the  ten  talent 
youngster,  will  there  be  an  advance  beyond  the  dull  dead  level  of 
mediocrity  out  of  which  he  is  expected  to  exact  the  technical 
training  for  his  life  work. 

Had  the  boy  in  question  the  opportunity  for  a  thorough  course 
in  manual  training,  carpentry  or  cabinetmaking ;  nature  study  in 
respect  of  woods ;  and  a  course  of  instruction  in  decorative  art — 
all  life  would  have  taken  on  a  different  tone  for  him.  Given 
these  chances,  he  would  have  started  trained,  and  not  handi- 
capped, for  the  business  race,  free  and  hopeful — not  confronted 
with  his  own  ignorance,  not  weighed  down  by  the  ignorance  of 
others.  Working  out  an  intellectual  idea  closely  associated  with 
beauty  and  art,  his  life  (more  completely  rounded)  would  be  spirit- 
ually joyful  and  materially  successful. 

Or,  again,  a  young  woman  just  out  of  school  seeks  a  busi- 
ness woman's  place.  She  also  thinks  her  education  should  be  the 
passport  to  agreeable  employment  in  some  branch  of  merchandise 
toward  which  her  taste  may  lead.  Laces  may  be  her  choice. 
Equally  with  the  lad  in  the  furniture  is  she  discounted  by  ignor- 
ance. She  knows  nothing  about  the  history  of  the  art  of  lace- 
making,  the  place  of  laces  among  the  fine  arts,  the  countries  pro- 
ducing them,  terms  of  classification,  the  uses,  the  differences  between 
the  products  of  the  hand  and  the  machine,  and  the  information  that 
will  distinguish  between  values.  Her  technical  knowledge  must 
be  acquired  from  an  environment  of  ignorance  relieved  only  by 
such  trifling  knowledge  as  she  may  acquire  from  the  association 
in  stockkeeping  and  handling  of  laces  as  mere  merchandise  by 
others  whose  educational  limitations  were  a  reflex  of  her  own. 

These  roughly  stated  illustrations  may  stand  for  a  long  line 
of  similar  conditions  of  deficiency.  Thus  is  created  a  great  gulf 
between  young  people  who  are  compelled  to  earn  a  livelihood  and 
the  conditions  that  confront  them  at  the  threshold  of  the  mercan- 
tile world.  A  recitation  of  this  long  and  lengthening  line  of  con- 
ditions does  not.  concern  our  present  purpose.  HI  understand 
my  task  correctly,  it  is  to  discover,  if  possible,  from  a  worldly 
and  practical  standpoint,  whether  there  is  a  lack  in  providing  educa- 
tional methods  of  preparation  for  life  and  living,  (^r,  again,  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  overwhelming  mass  of  our  people  must 
work  for  a  living,  is  there  a  missing  link  in  our  education  for 
industry? 
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It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  not  only  a  missing  link  but  an 
absent  chain,  not  only  a  gulf  but  a  great  chasm.  The  considera- 
tion of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  certain  lines  of  education 
for  industry  does  not  concern  this  discussion  except  the  mention 
that  the  splendid  achievements  in  mechanical  and  scientific  educa- 
tion should  be  subjects  of  gratitude  to  every  sincere  American, 
not  only  for  progress  secured  but  for  the  prophecy  of  further 
attainment.  The  business  of  the  hour  is  to  find  the  undone  margin. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  must  find  the 
beginning  of  a  career,  or  perhaps  a  full  life  work,  in  selling  goods. 
But  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  public  school,  or  other  regular 
institution  of  learning,  that  has  taken  up  the  study  of  the  subject 
of  how  to  sell  goods.  Special  private  schools  exist  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  some  of  them  display  positive  ability.  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  have  classes  for  the  instruction  of  salesmen 
in  decorative  art  as  applied  to  furniture,  carpets,  upholstery  and 
wall  finish.  Trade  journals  print  primers  of  instruction  upon 
various  lines  of  goods.  If  energy,  intelligence  and  capital  can  find 
successful  employment  for  private  gain,  and  philanthropy  find  place 
for  service  in  teaching  for  daily  work,  why  is  not  the  question 
worthy  of  attention  by  public  educational  authorities? 

Other  tens  of  thousands  must  be  employed  as  merchants  clerks. 
Why  not  then  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  merchandizing?  I  know  perfectly  well  about  certain  instruc- 
tion in  bookkeeping  and  forms  of  business  transactions,  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  systematic  public  instruction  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  conduct  of  business,  including  auditing,  cash  handling, 
accounting,  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  merchandise,  the  moral 
obligation  of  perfect  accuracy. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  quite  proper  to  ask  why  so  few 
of  the  thousands  of  stenographers  and  typewriter  operators  are 
so  poorly  equipped  for  the  technical  work  they  assume  to  perform? 
Why  the  slightest  capacity  for  correspondence  is  so  rare  in  that 
numerous  class  who  apply  for  positions  as  experts?  Occasionally, 
some  high  school  graduate  will  appear  with  some  knowledge  of 
rhetoric  and  fair  capacity  for  the  use  of  English  who  is  also  trained 
in  stenography  and  typewriting,  but,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
the  occasion  is  so  rare  as  to  excite  unusual  remark.  Possibly, 
the  reason  is  that  the  commercial  world  is  compelled  to  rely  upon 
Christian  Association  classes  and  schools  of  business  for  short- 
hand and  typewriter  operators  rather  than  upon  students  of  public 
schools  and  private  institutions  in  which  the  subject  should  receive 
the  care  and  attention  it  so  richly  deserves. 
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It  is  quite  evident  that  industrial  and  commercial  education 
for  industry  are  correlated  at  very  many  points.  Knowledge  of 
wood,  metal,  leather  or  textile  working  is  immensely  advantageous 
in  many  lines  of  merchandising.  A  clothing  merchant  knowing 
tailoring,  a  hardware  merchant  knowing  metal  working,  a  furni- 
ture merchant  knowing  cabinetmaking,  a  wool  merchant  knowing 
textile  manufacturing — each  in  his  own  special  occupation  will  be 
vastly  the  better  and  abler  if  possessed  of  mechanical  knowledge 
of  his  merchandise.  And  the  reverse  is  true — every  mechanic  will 
be  the  better  for  some  knowledge  of  general  business. 

Much  is  heard  of  the  frills  and  fads  of  education.  Many  things 
that  may  seem  fanciful  to  the  professional  educator  may  have 
a  clear  value  to  the  man  in  the  thick  of  practical  affairs.  Not 
long  since  we  were  laughing  loudly  at  the  name  and  purpose  of 
domestic  science,  but  now  we  are  showing  our  admiration  and 
respect  to  the  science  that  is  reforming  thousands  of  homes  and 
making  more  orderly,  and  therefore  more  happy,  still  other  thou- 
sands. Many  of  us  with  no  capacity  for  scientific  statement  are 
feeling  in  many  ways  the  power  of  the  scientific  spirit,  the  potency 
of  the  scientific  method. 

Probably  at  no  one  point  in  our  entire  system  of  education  is 
the  need  for  a  thorough  scientific  method  so  keenly  demanded  as 
in  the  matter  of  provision  in  our  public  education  for  the  train- 
ing that  shall  bring  every  young  man  and  young  woman,  willing 
to  receive  it,  up  to  the  entering  point  of  active  business  life  pre- 
pared to  do  something  that  the  world  requires  to  be  done. 

The  employer  who  needs  to  have  his  work  done  better  demands 
it  with  almost  despair  in  voice  and  manner.  He  feels  that  the 
character  is  not  lacking  in  American  youth,  but  he  knows  from 
long,  painful  and  discouraging  experience  the  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment that  come  to  him  through  the  crudeness,  the  narrowness, 
the  Ignorance,  the  superficiality  of  the  young  element  upon  which 
he  has  to  depend  for  the  proper  care  of  his  affairs.  IJe  reasons, 
and  reasons  rightly,  that  something  must  be  lacking  in  the  method 
by  which  the  young  intellect  is  brought  to  the  birth  of  active 
responsible  business  life. 

The  young  life  of  the  country  demands  it.  The  incalculable 
loss  of  time  and  effort  in  the  long  stern  chase  for  the  knowledge 
that  proper  education  can  easily  be  made  to  supply  in  advance. 
The  vast  loss  in  earning  power  caused  by  technical  ignorance  that 
the  school  can  easily  remove.  The  gross  injustice  of  an  education 
that  does  not  educate,  of  preparation  that  does  not  prepare,  of 
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the  omission  to  reveal  real  conditions,  with  teaching  of  how  to 
meet  them.  The  absence  of  charm  in  life. and  work  that  comes 
from  the  training  of  the  mind  to  the  world  of  interest  that  inheres 
in  common  tasks. 

Young  America  has  a  divine  right  to  ask  the  reason  why  educa- 
tion has,  to  so  great  a  degree,  withheld  the  needed  preparation  for 
the  vital  elements  of  business  life — all  life. 

Society  demands  it.  The  widening  range  of  knowledge  demands 
service  in  trade  that  will  be  responsive  to  human  need.  Just 
so  far  and  so  fast  as  men  and  women  come  into  the  larger  life 
that  arises  from  a  comprehension  of  beauty,  a  knowledge  of  art, 
in  the  same  proportion  will  trade  be  compelled  to  answer  with 
larger  intelligence.  How  daily  needs,  and  the  methods  of  their 
supply,  enter  into  social  service  is  a  natural  suggestion  of  our 
subject.  Like  several  others  it  must  be  passed  with  scant 
recognition. 

This  threefold  cry  of  the  public,  the  employer,  the  employee 
must  be  heard,  will  be  heard.  It  is  an  echo  of  the  dogma  that 
business  must  be  ranked  with  the  learned  professions.  It  is  the 
voice  of  democracy  emphasizing  its  protest  against  the  aristoc- 
racy of  education.  It  is  a  draft  of  human  need  upon  human 
intellect. 

Scientific  education  for  commercial  industry  is  just  a  single 
element  in  the  great  advance  movement  to  which  this  entire 
audience  is  in  some  form  committed  and  is  promoting.  It  is  a 
service  that  is  to  make  prosaic  things  interesting,  barren  things 
productive,  to  cause  scales  to  fall  from  blind  eyes  that  they  may 
witness  the  revelation  of  bounty  and  beauty  in  nature.  So  farming 
will  become  a  learned  profession,  dreariness,  loneliness  and  bar- 
renness will  disappear  from  many  a  dull  farmhouse,  and  rewarding 
dollars  spring,  at  the  demand  of  science,  from  a  heretofore  reluc- 
tant soil  in  volume  so  vast  as  to  match  the  imaginary  figures  of 
present  fanciful  finance. 

Thus  too,  the  sneer  "  the  department  store "  will  pass  and 
that  great  embodiment  of  executive  organization,  which  com- 
mands capital,  science,  energy,  originality  as  servants,  will  be 
recognized  in  its  varied  social  service  as  a  people's  university. 
Thus  material,  industrial,  commercial  life  will  become  humane, 
interesting,  spiritual  through  the  progressive  power  of  practical  edu- 
cation. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  HOW  TO  FIT  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  INTO 
OUR  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

JAMES    E.    RUSSELL    LL.D.,    DEAN    OF    TEACHERS    COLLEGE,    COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

"How  is  it  that  the  United  States  can  afford  to  pay  a  half  dollar 
in  wages  when  we  pay  a  shilling,  and  yet  compete  with  us  in  the 
markets  of  the  world?"  This  is  a  question  addressed  to  industrial 
England  by  an  English  business  man  whose  knowledge  of  industrial 
conditions  in  three  continents  qualifies  him  as  an  expert.  When  Mr 
Mosely  put  that  question  he  thought  the  answers  could  be  found 
in  American  education.  Accordingly  he  invited  a  score  or  more 
of  the  leading  teachers,  ablest  scholars  and  keenest  investigators 
of  Great  Britain  to  help  him  study  American  schools  and  methods 
of  teaching. 

What  was  the  result?  In  the  report  of  the  Mosely  Commission 
we  can  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us — some  others,  at  any  rate — 
critics  who  tell  us  some  unpleasant  truths.  To  a  man  these  English 
experts  declare  that  it  is  not  because  of  our  schools  that  we  suc- 
ceed ;  some  of  them  insist  that  if  we  keep  up  the  pace  it  will  be  in 
spite  of  our  schools  and  schooling.  What  is  it,  then,  that  gives  us 
such  advantage  of  our  old-world  neighbors?  One  answer  is  as 
follows : 

America's  industry  is  what  it  is  primarily  because  of  the  bound- 
less energy,  the  restless  enterprise,  and  the  capacity  for  strenuous 
work  with  which  her  people  are  endowed  ;  and  because  these  powers 
are  stimulated  to  action  by  the  marvelous  opportunities  for  wealth 
production  which  the  country  offers.  These  conditions  have  deter- 
mined the  character  of  all  American  institutions — the  schools  in- 
cluded. The  schools  have  not  made  the  people  what  they  are,  but 
the  people,  being  what  they  are,  have  made  the  schools. 

Moreover,  it  is  pointed  out  that  our  present  schools  are  too 
young  to  have  had  any  perceptible  influence  on  our  industrial 
activity  or  social  life.  Our  leaders  of  today  were  trained  under 
the  old  regime  or  have  come  to  us  from  abroad,  some  with  good 
schooling,  others  with  little  of  any  kind.  Our  workmen,  the  best 
of  them,  are  self-trained  or  imported  ready-made.  The  only  native 
quality  that  we  apparently  have  or  exercise  is,  as  Professor  Arm- 
strong says,  "  cuteness."  And  in  this  respect  schooling  is  of  little 
account.    He  says: 

In  point  of  fact,  American  cuteness  would  seem  to  be  conditioned 
by  environment  rather  than  by  school  education.  The  country 
was  settled  by  adventurous,  high-minded  men;  the  adventurous 
and  restless  spirits  of  Europe  have  been  attracted  there  for  genera- 
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tions  past;  the  conditions  have  always  been  such  as  to  develop 
enterprise  and  to  stimulate  individuality  and  inventiveness :  so  that, 
during  the  whole  period  in  which  the  continent  has  been  gradually 
acquired  and  settled  on,  there  has  been  a  constant  and  invigorating 
struggle  going  on  against  nature  in  one  form  or  another,  the  Indian 
probably  having  played  no  mean  part  in  the  education  of  the  race. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  some  at 
least  of  these  influences  are  now  withdrawn  and  that  development 
may,  in  consequence,  be  along  diflferent  lines  in  future,  especially 
as  the  enervating  influence  of  machinery  is  also  coming  into  play 
more  and  more. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  expect  a  foreigner,  least  of  all  an  English- 
man, to  understand  us,  but  I  must  say  that  these  Englishmen,  with 
minor  exceptions,  size  us  up  pretty  accurately.  They  come  to  us 
with  20  years  experience  in  developing  technical  schools  for  the 
training  of  efficient  workmen,  only  to  find  that  as  yet  we  are  hardly 
aware  that  workmen  need  special  training.  They  concede  that  our 
schools,  especially  the  elementary  grades,  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  development  of  individuality,  but  they  contend  that  for  a 
practical  people  we  exhibit  some  curious  inconsistencies.  When 
we  set  ourselves  to  training  military  leaders  we  take  boys  with 
little  more  than  an  elementary  school  education  and  after  four  years 
of  technical  instruction  we  put  them  into  the  field  to  command 
men.  In  our  professional  and  technological  schools  we  jumble  to- 
gether the  high  school  boy  and  the  college  graduate  as  though  the 
higher  education  had  no  bearing  on  success  in  everyday  life.  We 
laud  the  practical  training  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  for  their 
success  in  equipping  the  southern  negro  to  earn  a  livelihood  under 
adverse  social  conditions.  But  nowhere  do  we  give  the  white  boy  an 
equal  chance  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Every  year  we  send  out 
of  our  schools  some  millions  of  boys  and  girls  who  must  do  the 
day's  work,  but  it  is  apparently  no  concern  of  the  schools  that  the 
day's  work  shall  be  well  done.  For  the  boy  who  wishes  to  become 
a  preacher,  lawyer,  doctor,  engineer  or  teacher,  or  enter  any  one  of 
a  hundred  vocations  reserved  for  the  trained  specialist,  the  public 
maintains  palatial  establishments  equipped  with  the  best  that  men 
can  give  or  money  buy.  Teachers  we  have  a  plenty,  but  what  of 
those  who  make  up  the  rank  and  file?  Do  we  think  we  can  sum- 
mon them  at  will?  Are  they  '*  minutemen "  who  will  respond 
promptly  when  the  call  to  battle  comes?  Or  do  we  count  on  pay- 
ing a  generous  bounty  and  then  dangle  a  pension  before  their 
eyes  to  keep  them  loyal?  If  there  is  work  to  be  done  and  training 
can  be  given  that  will  interest  the  worker,  make  his  work  more 
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valuable  and  increase  his  efficiency,  why  do  we  not  have  such  schools 
supported  at  public  expense?  Is  the  training  that  the  farmer  boy 
gets  at  home  for  his  "  board  and  keep  "  of  so  great  educational 
value  that  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with  agricultural  schools?  Ask 
the  New  Englander  who  is  making  so  hasty  a  retreat  in  the  face 
of  foreign  invaders.  Are  the  chances  so  easy  and  the  teaching  so 
good  in  the  building  trades  that  the  apprentice  has  no  need  of  trade 
schools?  Consider  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  labor  unions 
and  learn  wisdom  therefrom.  Why  is  it  that  we  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  training  the  head  and  give  so  little  heed  to  training 
the  hand? 

The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  American  education  from  the  be- 
ginning almost  to  the  present  day  is  its  selective  character.  Like 
the  Scotch  schoolmaster,  we  have  rejoiced  more  over  the  one  "  lad 
of  pairts  "  who  somehow  gets  ahead,  despite  our  instruction  per- 
haps, than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  who  need  our  help.  We  boast 
of  an  educational  ladder  that  reaches  from  the  gutter  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  we  see  nothing  amiss  in  making  our  elementary  schools 
preparatory  to  the  high  school,  and  the  high  school  preparatory 
to  the  college  and  university.  In  other  words,  that  which  few  need 
all  must  take. 

No  other  great  nation  that  I  know  of  thinks  it  worth  while  to  train 
everybody  for  everything — and  nothing! — and  to  do  it  at  public  ex- 
pense. Germany  has  its  great  system  of  schools  leading  to  the  uni- 
versity and  to  professional  life,  and  any  boy  who  will  may  go  forward 
as  surely  if  less  easily  than  with  us.  But  Germany  has,  too,  a  system 
of  public  education  which  connects  direct  with  practical  life  when 
the  boy  or  girl  leaves  school  at  the  age  of  14.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
little  more  than  a  beginning  that  can  be  made  in  training  for  practi- 
cal life  before  the  age  of  14,  but  in  the  past  20  years  astonishing 
progress  has  been  made  in  supplementing  the  common  school  train- 
ing and  continuing  it  over  a  period  of  two,  three  or  four  years 
after  the  boy  has  left  school  and  while  he  is  learning  a  trade.  In 
making  Germany  a  dangerous  rival  of  England  and  the  United 
States  in  the  markets  of  the  world  the  continuation  schools  are 
doing  quite  as  much  by  supplying  the  skilled  workman  as  the 
technical  institutes  and  universities  are  by  sending  out  engineers 
and  scientific  experts.  If  you  want  a  chance  to  do  some  hard 
thinking  and  self-criticizing,  send  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  in  Washington  for  volume  33  of  the  Special  Consular 
Reports  just  issued  [1905]  and  read  that  able  treatise  of  3-14  pages 
on  Industrial  Education  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  Germany.    If 
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that  does  not  provide  food  for  reflection  there  is  something  wrong 
with  you — or  with  me. 

My  conviction  is  that  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  our  school 
system  in  New  York  we  should  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  it — 
ashamed  not  of  our  good  schools  and  the  good  work  that  is  being 
done,  but  ashamed  that  we  as  a  people  are  being  contented  with  so 
restricted  a  system  of  public  education  and  so  narrow  a  curriculum. 
We  accept  the  politician's  dictum  that  we  are  too  poor  to  spend 
more  than  we  do  on  education,  when  the  fact  is  we  are  too  poor 
to  spend  so  little.  More,  much  more  than  we  now  spend  on  educa- 
tion would  be  money  in  our  pockets  if  only  we  knew  how  to  expend 
it  aright. 

France,  heavily  burdened  as  she  is,  maintains  in  addition  to  her 
great  system  of  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  schools  (including 
universities,  professional  schools  and  schools  of  science)  the  follow- 
ing institutions  for  teaching  the  industrial  arts: 

One  national  institute  of  arts  and  trades,  i  central  school  of  arts 
and  manufactures,  8  high  schools  of  commerce,  i  advanced  school 
of  commerce,  i  commercial  institute,  4  national  schools  of  arts  and 
trades,  i  national  school  for  training  superintendents  and  foremen, 
2  national  schools  of  watchmaking,  4  national  professional  schools,. 
26  commercial  and  industrial  schools  for  boys,  6  commercial  and 
industrial  schools  for  girls. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  municipal  bodies  of  towns  of  any 
importance  have  opened  professional  schools  for  the  elementary 
teaching  of  trades,  industries  or  arts  (design,  weaving,  lace-making, 
dressmaking,  dyeing,  electricity,  bookkeeping,  and  stenography). 
There  are  also  numerous  private  schools  and  societies  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  artisan,  which  are  well  attended. 

What  France  is  doing  is  also  being  done — and  done  better  in 
some  instances — ^by  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land and  England.  In  order  not  to  overemphasize  our  remissness 
I  will  cite  only  one  more  example  of  a  country  which  is  poor  and 
knows  it — Wiirtemberg. 

Wiirtemberg  is  a  country  of  2,081,000  inhabitants  with  a  revenue 
of  nearly  $10  a  head  of  the  population.  Besides  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  all,  it  supports  outright  or  largely  subsidizes: 
one  state  university,  Tubingen,  of  honorable  history  and,  in  some 
branches  of  instruction,  of  world-wide  fame;  one  technical  high 
school  (practically  a  technical  university)  and  one  royal  building 
trades  school,  both  at  Stuttgart;  two  special  technical  schools 
(Reutlingen  and  Schuenningen)  for  textile  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries respectively;  three  weaving  schools,  two  weaving  workshops, 
and  one  knitting  school,  scattered  about  the  kingdom;    231  indus- 
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trial  improvement  schools  in  towns  and  villages;  improvement 
courses  wherever  they  can  be  justified  by  the  attendance,  providing 
special  instruction  for  braziers,  joiners,  painters,  metal  workers, 
bootmakers  etc.;  i8  improvement  schools  for  women  in  which 
serious  instruction  is  given  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  house- 
hold management  or  independent  industrial  occupation;  one  fully 
equipped  commercial  college  at  Stuttgart,  and  two  commercial  im- 
provement schools  at  which  instruction  is  given,  morning  and 
evening,  outside  of  business  hours ;  one  elaborately  organized  agri- 
cultural high  school  at  Hohenheim,  and  numerous  farming  schools 
throughout  the  country;  one  art  school,  and  one  art  trades  school 
for  the  training  of  artistically  skilled  workmen  in  branches  of 
industry  connected  with  art. 

There  are  two  sufficient  reasons  for  our  not  following  Europe's 
lead:    (i)  we  don't  want  to,  and  (2)  we  don't  need  to. 

We  don't  need  to  follow  Europe's  lead  because  life  in  this  country 
is  still  easy.  It  isn't  half  settled  yet.  Some  day  we  shall  have 
500,000,000  liere.  I  suppose  we  have  land  enough,  and  land  good 
enough  if  tilled  properly,  to  support  a  population  10  times  as  great 
as  we  now  have.  But  even  50  years  from  now  at  our  present  rate 
of  increase  we  shall  begin  to  appreciate  what  competition  means. 
What  will  it  mean  when  necessity  compels  us  to  use  at  its  best 
every  square  foot  of  land  we  own?  Then  the  man  who  will  not 
work,  surely  may  not  eat.  And  if  he  would  preserve  American 
traditions  of  decency  and  competence  he  must  work  harder  and 
more  effectively  than  the  man  of  today  has  to  work. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  fair-minded  student  of  our  educational 
system,  as  it  was  to  the  Mosely  Commission,  that  we  are  doing 
next  to  nothing  either  to  ward  off  threatened  dangers  or  to  prepare 
for  those  which  are  bound  to  come  in  future.  Instead  of  doing 
the  practical  thing,  we,  a  so  called  **  practical  "  people,  are  content 
to  produce  "  cuteness."  The  business  world  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty — but  it  is  very  obvious  that  his  first  duty  is  to  hustle 
and  to  get  results.  I  once  heard  a  colored  teacher  in  the  South 
illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  this  wise:  "Once  we  measured 
time  by  grandfather's  clock,  which  said  *  Ever — forever,  never — 
forever  ' ;  nowadays  we  use  a  Waterbury,  which  says,  *  Git  thar — git 
thar.' "  Our  aim  is  to  "  git  thar  " — in  our  college  sports,  in  pro- 
fessional life,  in  business,  everywhere  we  count  on  winning,  honcstly 
if  possible,  dishonestly  if  necessary  and  if  the  chances  of  getting 
found  out  are  not  too  great. 

Contrary  to  the  findings  of  most  members  of  the  Mosely  Com- 
mission, I  believe  that  our  schools  are  partly  responsible  for  con- 
firming us  in  our  besetting  sins — not  by  what  they  teach  but  in 
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the  prevailing  methods  of  teaching.  One  of  the  Commission  refers 
to  it  euphemistically  as  our  way  of  developing  individuality ;  another 
notices  that  our  teachers  do  less  teaching  and  more  hearing  of 
lessons  than  are  common  in  England.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact 
is  we  do  look  for  results  and  are  not  overparticular  how  these 
results  are  obtained  or  whether  they  are  just  right  or  not.  We  are 
too  easily  satisfied  with  a  plausible  rendering  of  a  foreign  text; 
we  are  prone  to  measure  proficiency  by  the  amount  of  work  done 
or  the  time  spent  in  doing  it,  rather  than  by  excellence  of  accom- 
plishment or  accuracy  of  method.  We  encourage  guessing  and  the 
prize  too  often  goes  to  him  who  shows  greatest  skill  in  concealing 
his  ignorance.  In  a  word,  we  are  too  easily  satisfied  with  appear- 
ances and  attach  too  little  weight  to  the  moral  effects  of  doing 
honest  work. 

There  is  another  reason,  as  I  have  said,  why  we  do  not  choose 
to  follow  European  methods  of  education — we  dotit  zvant  to. 

We  don't  want  to  because  we  are  not  bound  by  social  traditions. 
Our  society  is  a  social  democracy.  Our  schools  are  designed  to 
grant  equal  opportunity  to  all.  In  most  other  countries,  England 
included,  the  school  system  is  deliberately  intended  to  keep  some 
down  while  helping  others  up.  So  long  as  our  mode  of  government 
endures  we  can  not  shut  the  door  of  opportunity  in  the  face  of  any 
citizen.  It  is  the  greatest  experiment  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
while  there  are  many  who  would  gladly  see  it  fail,  it  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  make  it  succeed.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  after 
only  one  century  of  trial  that  success  is  already  assured.  This  is 
only  the  beginning.  W^e  are  just  coming  to  realize  some  of  our 
blessings,  as  we  see  more  clearly  for  the  first  time  some  of  our 
dangers. 

How  can  a  nation  endure  that  deliberately  seeks  to  rouse  ambi- 
tions and  aspirations  in  the  on-coming  generations  which  in  the 
nature  of  events  can  not  possibly  be  fulfilled?  If  the  chief  object 
of  government  be  to  promote  civil  order  and  social  stability,  how 
can  we  justify  our  practice  in  schooling  the  masses  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  we  do  those  who  are  to  be  our  leaders?  Is 
human  nature  so  constituted  that  those  who  fail  will  readily  acquiesce 
in  the  success  of  their  rivals,  especially  if  that  success  be  the  result 
of  "  cuteness  "  rather  than  honest  effort  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  are  beset  with  labor  troubles,  or  that  the  socialistic  vote  in  the 
recent  presidential  election  should  make  statesmen  fear  for  the 
consequences?  We  are  indeed  optimists  if  we  see  no  cause  for 
alarm  in  our  present  social  conditions,  and  we  are  worse  than  fools 
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if  we  content  ourselves  with  a  superficial  treatment  of  the  ills  that 
afflict  us.  Legislation  may  do  much  to  help  us  out  of  trouble,  but 
it  is  only  education  of  the  right  sort  that  can  permanently  keep  us 
from  ruin.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when  we  were  more  in 
need  of  sound  education,  and  in  the  struggle  for  existence  that  is 
yet  to  come  we  shall  need  a  better  education  than  we  conceive  of 
today. 

There  is  one  educational  principle  that  is  peculiarly  American. 
It  is  that  every  man,  because  he  is  a  man  and  an  American  citizen, 
should  be  liberally  educated  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
A  man,  according  to  our  Magna  Charta,  is  entitled  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  first  business  of  the  schools  is 
to  make  life  worth  living,  liberty  worth  striving  for  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  something  for  which  no  man  need  be  ashamed.  We 
need,  in  my  opinion,  one  more  article  in  our  educational  creed.  It 
is  this :  In  making  a  man,  make  him  good  for  something.  It  is  a 
practice  easily  recognizable  in  the  history  of  our  universities  and 
professional  schools.  Time  was  when  the  service  of  church  and 
state  alone  required  special  training.  But  with  the  advance  of 
science,  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  narrowing  of  the 
world's  horizon,  leaders,  trained  leaders,  have  been  called  for  in  a 
thousand  fields.  Once  the  need  arises  for  trained  leaders,  a  pro- 
fessional school  springs  into  being.  And  in  this  respect  the  past 
50  years  have  outdone  the  record  of  all  time  before. 

The  next  step  is  to  see  that  the  common  man  is  equally  well 
provided  for.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  enrichment  of  the 
course  of  study  in  our  elementary  and  high  schools,  thus  giving 
a  choice  of  studies  and  better  preparation  for  life  if  the  pupil  knows 
how  to  choose  wisely;  in  the  introduction  of  the  natural  sciences, 
manual  training  and  the  domestic  arts,  thus  giving  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  industrial  processes  underlying  our  civilization  if  the 
subjects  be  well  taught;  and  finally  in  the  differentiation  of  the 
school  courses  and  school  work  whenever  the  future  vocations  of 
our  pupils  are  definitely  known,  as  in  the  negro  schools  of  the 
South,  the  county  agricultural  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  the  trade 
schools  of  some  of  our  eastern  cities. 

But  all  this  is  only  a  beginning.  At  best  but  little  can  be  done 
before  the  age  of  14,  but  that  little  can  be  of  the  right  kind.  In 
teaching  arithmetic  we  can  as  well  present  problems  of  everyday 
significance  as  those  which  are  never  met  with  out  of  school;  in 
reading  we  can  read  about  that  which  it  is  worth  while  remember- 
ing;   in  history  we  can  dwell  upon  some  events  which  are  not 
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political ;  in  science  we  can  prepare  for  farming  as  well  as  for 
college;  in  manual  training  and  the  domestic  arts  we  can  do  in 
the  small  what  the  race  has  done  in  the  large  in  its  efforts  to  pro- 
vide food,  clothing  and  shelter  and  to  perfect  means  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation.  If  nothing  else  is  gained  from  the 
elementary  school  than  a  wholesome  respect  for  man's  industry,  a 
good  basis  is  afforded  for  participation  in  man's  occupations. 

The  serious  preparation  for  practical  life  begins  for  the  great 
majority  of  us  at  the  age  of  13  or  14,  on  leaving  the  elementary 
school.  The  most  dangerous  period  in  the  life  of  a  boy  or  girl 
lies  just  ahead — say  up  to  the  age  of  19  or  20.  This  is  the  time 
when  the  average  boy  must  learn  to  be  self-supporting  and  when 
the  girl  must  fit  herself  for  domestic  duties.  It  is  the  time,  too, 
when  technical  training  counts  for  most.  I  contend  that  every 
American  boy  and  girl  is  entitled  to  practical  help  in  this  time  of 
greatest  need — and  at  public  expense,  too,  if  the  State  maintains 
high  schools,  universities  and  professional  schools  for  those  who 
aspire  to  leadership  in  professional  life.  My  reasons  for  this  con- 
tention are  these: 

1  Anything  that  will  contribute  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the 
workman  is  a  contribution  not  only  to  his  own  well-being  but  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

2  Anything  that  will  lead  the  workman  to  take  more  pride  in  his 
work  tends  to  make  him  a  better  citizen  and  a  more  conservative 
member  of  society. 

If  it  be  possible  to  make  each  man,  no  matter  what  his  social 
standing  may  be,  an  honest  leader  in  his  own  field,  a  workman  who 
is  not  ashamed  of  his  handiwork,  then  we  need  fear  no  criticism 
of  our  colleagues  across  the  sea,  nor  need  we  as  an  industrial  peo- 
ple fear  the  competition  in  the  world's  markets.  More  than  that, 
we  need  never  lose  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  American  ideals 
or  dread  the  consequences  of  our  social  democracy.  If  there  be 
those  who  say  the  task  is  impossible,  I  answer  in  the  words  of 
General  Armstrong  when  someone  doubted  the  possibility  of  negro 
education,  "What  are  Christians  for  but  to  do  the  impossible?" 

To  summarize:  In  our  efforts  to  help  the  common  man,  whom 
the  Lord  loveth,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  because  He  makes  so 
many  of  them,  there  are  several  things  to  be  done. 

1  Our  prevailing  method  of  teaching  must  be  so  reformed  that 
honesty  of  effort  and  of  purpose  shall  triumph  over  sham  and 
"  cuteness." 

2  The  old  subjects  of  our  elementary  curriculum  should  be  given 
with  modern  and  concrete  applications.    This  does  not  imply  any 
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sacrifice  of  discipline  or  culture,  or  any  loss  of  mental  acumen 
or  individual  initiative.  It  means  stronger  work  and  better  results 
because  it  appeals  directly  to  the  child's  appreciation  of  what  is  of 
most  worth. 

3  New  subjects,  the  "  fads  and  frills  "  if  you  please,  must  find 
a  place,  provided  they  give  an  understanding  of  modern  industrial 
processes  and  a  knowledge  of  industrial  development. 

4  It  may  be  that  part  of  the  regular  course  will  ultimately  be 
given  over  to  trade  instruction.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that  because 
I  fancy  that  when  public  sentiment  reaches  the  stage  of  demanding 
so  much,  it  will  quickly  ask  for  more — more  general  training  as 
well  as  more  specific  instruction. 

5  We  must  have,  at  public  expense  too,  if  in  no  other  way, 
trade  schools  of  many  kinds,  both  for  the  sake  of  making. efficient 
workmen  and  also  particularly  for  making  safe  and  efficient  citizens 
in  a  republic  pledged  to  all  the  world  to  help  all  men  up  and  to 
keep  no  man  down. 

Dr  Joseph  King — I  have  found  pleasure  in  being  present  at 
these  meetings  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  and  have  hurried 
away  from  the  alma  mater  to  take  in  some  of  these  sessions  and 
congratulate  myself  on  having  heard  part  of  the  paper  preceding 
and  this  last  paper  in  full.  I  am  touched  by  the  sound  and  con- 
vincing arguments  of  Professor  Russell  that  we  provide  better  for 
the  rank  and  file.  We  have  much  in  our  schoolhouses  and  public 
school  system  that  we  plume  ourselves  upon,  but  we  want  to  remem- 
ber when  we  look  at  the  result  that  only  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  high  school  for  more 
than  the  first  year.  Very  few,  comparatively,  take  the  whole  course, 
and  a  much  smaller  number  go  to  a  college  or  university.  So  it 
occurs  to  me  that  we  give  too  little  chance  for  electives.  I  hope  that 
in  the  enlargement  which  you  are  talking  about  now  something  will 
come  that  will  prove  of  benefit  to  the  rank  and  file. 
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Thursday  evening,  June  29 

EDUCATION    FOR    COMMERCE 

A  NEW  COLLEGE  DEGREE 

BY  HON.  FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK, 
NEW  YORK,  FORMER  ASST  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 

In  this  gathering  of  professional  educators  I  presume  nothing 
less  than  the  traditional  bravery  of  the  foolish  would  lead  a  lay- 
man into  a  discussion  of  a  new  phase  of  higher  education.  That 
would  seem  to  be  particularly  true  in  the  face  of  a  recent  utterance 
by  that  revered  dean  of  American  learning,  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  when  the  subject  chosen  is  commercial  education.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  has  recently  told  us  that  it  is  monstrous — ^the  strong 
adjective  is  his — that  it  is  monstrous  that  the  common  schools 
should  give  much  time  to  compound  numbers  and  bank  discount, 
and  little  time  to  drawing.  In  the  face  of  that  vigorous  declaration 
against  utilitarianism,  the  layman  must  be  foolhardy  indeed  who 
would  raise  his  voice  in  advocacy  of  an  education  especially  adapted 
to  men  who  are  to  lead  commercial  lives. 

President  Eliot  has  told  us  further  that  the  main  object  in  every 
school  should  be — not  to  provide  students  with  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood — but  to  show  them  how  to  live  happy  and  worthy 
lives  inspired  by  ideals  which  exalt  both  labor  and  pleasure.  That 
desirable  object  he  seems  to  believe  can  be  best  obtained  by  teach- 
ing children  how  lines,  straight  and  curved,  lights  and  shades,  form 
pictures ;  rather  than  by  leading  their  young  minds  into  the  waste 
places  of  compound  numbers  and  bank  discount. 

On  any  subject  connected  with  education  there  is  no  opinion 
that  should  be  more  revered  than  that  of  the  president  of  Harvard. 
His  position  is  unique ;  his  words  are  the  voice  of  authority.  This 
slighting  opinion  of  bank  discount  and  compound  numbers  which 
Dr  Eliot  has  expressed  can,  I  presume,  hardly  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting his  unqualified  view  regarding  practical  education.  Through 
all  time  there  have  been  many  distinguished  utterances  by  philoso- 
phers and  teachers  as  to  the  meaning  of  education.  These  men, 
however,  have  rarely  agreed  in  their  concepts  of  the  purpose  and 
the  aim  of  education.  Since  the  days  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
there  has  been  little  progress  toward  a  generally  accepted  view  of 
what  education  should  aim  to  accomplish.  When  the  doctors  of 
learning  themselves  disagree  perhaps  a  layman  may  be  forgiven 
for  differing  from  them  on  some  points. 
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It  IS  certain  that  the  college  curriculum  has  undergone  many 
changes  and  much  development  even  within  the  period  of  years 
during  which  most  of  you  have  been  actively  connected  with  educa- 
tional matters.  We  have  seen  great  changes,  marked  broadening 
and  much  significant  development  in  the  studies  generally  pre- 
scribed as  requisite  for  a  college  course.  Those  changes  have  been 
sufficiently  marked  to  indicate  that  there  is  still,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  directing  education,  indefiniteness  as  to  what  is 
absolutely  best  in  the  way  of  instruction.  The  changes  which  have 
been  going  on  have  been  sufficiently  rapid  and  recent  to  lead  one 
to  believe  that  there  may  still  be  important  changes,  still  material 
broadening,  in  the  courses  which  our  colleges  offer.  It  is  logical, 
therefore,  to  believe  that  our  system  of  higher  education  has  not 
settled  into  anything  like  permanent  form.  The  alterations  which 
we  have  seen  indicate  that  there  are  more  to  come.  Curriculums 
which  are  today  regarded  with  the  highest  veneration,  may  in  some 
tomorrow,  be  found  lacking  and  in  need  of  modification.  It  is 
in  the  belief  that  the  college  curriculum  is  still  in  a  period  of  transi- 
tion and  enlargement  that  I  venture  to  give  my  views  of  one  phase 
of  higher  education  in  which  I  think  we  are  soon  to  see  distinct 
developments. 

The  experience  which  I  have  had  in  business,  and  particularly 
the  experience  which  I  have  had  with  young  college  men  in  busi- 
ness affairs,  leads  me  to  the  firm  belief  that  much  may  properly 
be  asked  in  the  way  of  a  broadened  university  curriculum.  Much 
could  be  added  that  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  individuals 
who  are  to  be  future  leaders  in  business  life.  But  the  added  courses 
would  be  of  value,  not  alone  to  those  individuals,  but  in  the  future 
development  of  commerce  along  ri;^ht  lines  and  thus  of  importance 
in  working  towards  the  general  well  being  of  the  commonwealth. 

I  believe  in  the  educated  man  in  business.  I  believe  the  present 
college  course  is  not  the  best  that  can  be  devised  for  the  training 
of  men  who  are  to  be  leaders  in  commercial  and  financial  life.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  scientifically  classified  a  few  of  the  principles 
and  underlying  laws  of  commerce  and  finance,  and  we  teach  them 
more  or  less  well.  I  believe  many  more  of  those  laws  and  principles 
can  be  scientifically  classified,  and  can  be  taught,  and  that  the 
result  of  such  teaching  will  make  better  business  men,  will  qualify 
men  for  great  responsibility  earlier  in  life,  will  help  solve  the 
problems  that  new  commercial  conditions  have  raised,  and  will 
work  to  our  national  advantage,  not  only  in  the  way  of  our  pre- 
eminence in  commerce,  but  also  in  the  direction  of  a  clearer  under- 
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Standing  of  the  true  relation  between   government  and  business 
and  therefore  toward  a  better  discharge  of  our  duties  as  citizens. 

There  should  be  no  failure  on  the  part  of  our  educators  to  appre- 
ciate the  increasing  demands  that  are,  by  the  changing  character 
of  commercial  affairs,  being  laid  upon  the  abilities  of  business  men. 
The  last  two  decades  have  witnessed  changes  that  make  necessary 
an  entirely  new  order  of  ability  in  business  life.  Those  changes 
demand  a  greatly  superior  training.  We  have  seen  the  capital 
employed  in  business  enterprises  jump  from  millions  to  billions. 
That  change  is  significant  of  something  much  more  than  mere 
growth  in  the  magnitude  of  commercial  operations.  It  is  significant 
of  fundamental  alteration,  in  conditions  and  methods.  We  have 
seen  struggling  lines  of  railways  united  into  systems  and  systems 
into  vast  nets,  all  operated  under  a  single  management.  We  have 
seen  whole  industries  concentrated  into  a  few  combinations,  and 
those  combinations  dominating  their  especial  markets  throughout 
the  world.  These  new  conditions  have  surrounded  us  with  prob- 
lems for  the  solution  of  which  experience  furnishes  neither  rule  nor 
precedent.  To  solve  them  we  need  a  grounding  in  principles,  an 
understanding  of  broad  underlying  laws. 

The  world  is  in  great  measure  becoming  a  commercial  unit. 
The  eye  of  every  business  man  must  be  farseeing  enough  to  ob- 
serve all  markets  and  survey  all  zones.  A  significant  word  spoken 
in  any  marketplace  or  parliament  of  the  world,  instantly  reaches 
the  modern  business  man,  and  he  should  be  prepared  to  correctly 
interpret  its  meaning. 

Electricity  has  annihilated  the  geographies,  for  it  has  destroyed 
the  distinctions  which  gave  geographic  boundaries  their  significance. 
Political  distinctions  will  continue  to  live,  languages  and  religions 
will  continue  to  differ,  but  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  regardless  of 
political  boundaries,  of  racial  differences,  of  national  ambitions, 
are  coming  rapidly  to  form  one  great  commercial  unit,  one  great 
economic  organism.  There  are  no  tariff  walls  against  capital. 
The  language  talked  by  money  is  a  universal  tongue.  The  modem 
business  leader,  therefore,  more  than  was  ever  the  case  before, 
needs  a  mind  educated  to  think  clearly,  needs  the  ability  to  accu- 
rately trace  effect  to  cause,  and  needs  the  training  that  will  enable 
him  to  understand  the  true  relation  between  far  separated  conditions 
and  widely  diverse  influences. 

With  the  limitless  wealth  of  resources  which  we  have  had  in 
America,  the  successful  conduct  of  a  business  enterprise  has  been 
a  comparatively  easy  matter.     Nothing  short  of  egregious  error 
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has  been  likely  to  lead  to  failure.  Any  ordinary  mistake  in  judging 
conditions  or  in  the  application  of  principles  has,  as  a  rule,  been 
obliterated  by  the  rapidity  of  the  country's  growth  and  the  extent 
of  its  industrial  and  commercial  development.  If  some  of  the  men 
who  have  made  notable  commercial  successes  had  been  forced  to  face 
the  harder  conditions  that  exist  in  the  old  world,  the  measure  of 
their  success  might  have  been  a  very  different  one.  Had  they 
been  confronted  by  a  situation  where  population  was  pressing  upon 
the  means  of  subsistence,  where  all  the  soil  was  under  cultivation, 
where  the  mineral  resources  were  meager  and  where  there  was 
lacking  the  wealth  of  the  virgin  forests,  they  would  have  needed 
greater  abilities  and  better  trained  faculties  in  order  to  achieve 
such  marked  success.  We  are  easily  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
have  the  best  business  men  in  the  world.  I  am  disposed  to  agree 
with  that  view.  But  one  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
lavishness  of  opportunity  has  brought  commercial  success  to  many 
who  have  come  into  the  field  poorly  prepared  and  with  small  ability. 
Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  commercial  life  of  Germany  and 
has  seen  the  successes  there  built  up  out  of  a  poverty  of  resources 
— successes  perhaps  not  comparing  brilliantly  with  some  of  our 
own,  until  one  studies  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  surmounted 
in  achieving  them — must  perceive  there  some  elements  of  business 
ability  superior  to  our  own.  There  has  been  an  astonishing  increase 
of  wealth  and  an  enormous  expansion  in  commerce  in  that  nation. 
No  one  searching  for  the  fundamental  reasons  why  German  com- 
mercial progress  is  relatively  so  much  greater  than  that  of  other 
European  nations,  will  fail  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  that  country's  development  has  been  the  prompt 
and  intelligent  .use  which  has  been  made  of  the  schools.  The 
Germans  have  to  the  highest  degree  made  practical  application  of 
their  learning.  They  have  brought  the  true  scientific  spirit  to  bear 
upon  their  everyday  problems.  Industry  and  commerce  have  both 
profited  in  the  largest  degree.  Today  we  find  in  that  nation,  in 
spite  of  its  lack  of  natural  resources,  preeminence  in  many  industrial 
fields,  a  striking  preeminence  in  foreign  commerce,  and  a  superior 
intelligence  in  the  administration  of  finance.  Those  successes  can 
all  be,  in  the  greatest  measure,  traced  back  to  the  schoolmaster. 

A  certain  unequaled  native  ability,  coupled  with  unparalleled 
natural  resources  have  united  to  help  American  business  men 
achieve  a  measure  of  material  success  that  has  been  in  many  cases, 
I  believe,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  ability  brought  to  the  work. 
In  American  business  life  the  coming  years  can  hardly  be  expected 
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to  offer  so  many  easy  roads  toward  business  success  as  have  ap- 
peared to  the  commercial  wayfarer  at  every  turn  in  years  past. 
Our  resources  of  course  are  far  from  reaching  the  complete  develop- 
ment common  in  the  old  world  countries.  We  have  nevertheless 
advanced  to  a  point  of  development  where  there  will  be  less  chance 
for  success  to  come  as  a  reward  for  haphazard  and  misdirected 
work.  The  successes  of  the  future  will  be  for  better  trained  men. 
That  is  true  not  alone  because  we  have  in  a  measure  already  ex- 
ploited our  great  resources,  but  because  the  field  of  commercial 
activity  has  so  vastly  broadened,  because  there  has  been  such  an 
enormous  gain  in  the  magnitude  of  commercial  operations,  and 
because  of  the  increasingly  intricate  relationships  which  have  re- 
sulted from  this  broadening  and  this  growth.  The  changed  scope, 
character  and  methods  of  modern  business  have  united  to  demand 
men  with  a  training  superior  to  anything  that  was  ever  needed 
before,  as  the  successful  commercial  leaders  of  the  future.  That 
general  training  can  not  be  had  in  the  highly  specialized  process 
of  the  routine  work  of  the  office.  The  practical  school  of  experience 
is  too  wasteful  as  a  teacher  of  general  principles.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  the  exceptional  man  who  will  come  up  through  that 
routine  training  and  dominate  his  field  by  the  force  of  his  intellect, 
but  in  the  main  the  new  conditions  of  affairs  demand  a  superior 
training  such  as  only  the  schools  can  give. 

I  know  the  majority  of  business  men  trained  in  the  school  of 
routine  work  will  doubt  the  feasibility  of  teaching  in  the  classroom, 
in  a  scientific  and  orderly  fashion,  those  principles  which  they  have 
gained  only  through  years  of  hard  experience  and  which  they  even 
yet  recognize  more  by  a  sort  of  intuition  than  by  conscious  analysis. 
The  engineers  of  an  earlier  day  thought  that  blue  overalls  and  not 
a  doctor's  gown  formed  the  proper  dress  for  the  neophyte  in  engi- 
neering, but  we  have  come  long  ago  to  recognize  that  the  road 
to  success  as  an  engineer  is  through  a  technical  school.  So,  too, 
I  believe,  we  will  in  time  come  to  recognize,  though  perhaps  not  to 
so  full  an  extent,  that  the  road  to  commercial  leadership  will  be 
through  the  doors  of  those  colleges  and  universities  which  have 
developed  courses  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  com- 
mercial life. 

When  I  speak  of  a  higher  commercial  education  I  am  referring 
to  an  ideal  education  for  commercial  and  financial  leaders.  An 
ordinary  machinist  does  not  require  to  be  graduated  a  mechanical 
engineer.  A  riveter  of  bridge  bolts  has  no  need  to  have  taken 
honors    in    a    course    of    civil    engineering.      A    bookkeeper,    a 
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stenographer  or  a  bank  clerk  does  not  require  such  a  commercial 
education  as  I  am  suggesting.  For  all  those  positions  there  should 
be  special  instruction,  fitted  to  the  character  of  the  duties.  My 
thought  at  the  moment,  however,  is  directed  particularly  towards 
the  ideal  form  of  university  education  for  leaders  in  financial  and 
commercial  life. 

In  advocating  a  so  called  higher  commercial  education,  I  would 
not  be  regarded  as  desiring  a  college  course  highly  specialized  and 
devoted  to  technical  subjects  at  the  expense  of  a  broad  cultural 
training.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  changes  that 
will  work  towards  a  narrower  college  education,  but  rather  changes 
that  will  work  toward  a  broader  one.  I  am  not  going  to  outline 
specifically  what  I  think  the  curriculum  should  be  for  an  ideal 
higher  commercial  education.  At  the  present  time  such  a  definite 
outline  is  impossible.  It  is  impossible  because  textbooks  must  be 
written  and  teachers  must  be  taught  before  that  ideal  course  can 
be  given.  An  ideal  course  such  as  I  have  in  mind  must  at  best  be 
the  development  of  years.  There  will  be  necessary  action  and 
reaction  between  university  life  and  business  life.  Men  must  be 
better  trained  in  the  university  for  their  business  careers,  and  then 
out  of  that  business  life,  and  from  among  those  better  trained  men, 
must  in  turn  come  men  who  will  bring  to  the  universities  that 
combination  of  theory  and  practice,  that  knowledge  of  principles 
combined  with  familiarity  with  practical  detail,  which  in  the  end 
will  make  both  ideal  teachers  and  ideal  business  men. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  that  has  been  proven  good  that  will 
need  to  be  cut  from  the  present  college  course.  I  believe  the  addi- 
tional work  and  training  that  will  be  necessary  in  an  ideal  com- 
mercial education  can  easily  be  made  possible  within  the  present 
term  of  university  residence  by  more  effective  and  economical  use 
of  time.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  discard  present  requirements 
that  have  been  found  to  be  useful  and  have  been  proven  productive 
of  good  results.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  apply  to  both  the  years 
of  preparatory  work,  and  to  the  years  of  the  college  course,  the 
business  man's  keen  antipathy  to  waste.  The  time  can  then  be 
saved  that  will  be  needed  for  the  mastery  of  those  special  lines  of 
study  that  will  differentiate  this  ideal  commercial  course  from  the 
work  which  is  at  present  demanded  fur  a  college  degree. 

I  believe  it  is  too  nearly  the  truth  that  a  college  degree  in  America 
today  does  not  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  four  years  of  resi- 
dence at  a  college.  It  certainly  does  not  mean  that  there  have 
been  four  honest  full  years  of  hard  and  conscientious  work  as  an 
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absolute  requisite  for  that  degree.  There  is  undoubtedly  oppor- 
tunity for  a  man  to  put  in  the  fullest  measure  of  industry,  but  there 
are  few  institutions  where  that  full  measure  is  absolutely  required 
before  they  will  give  the  stamp  of  their  approval  in  the  form  of  a 
degree.  The  schools  that  are  most  tenacious  of  classical  tradition 
should  hardly  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  practically  the  only  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  the  country  that  absolutely  demand  a  full 
and  honest  return  of  work  done  in  exchange  for  the  honor  of  their 
degrees,  are  the  technical  schools.  If  as  sharp  a  demand  for  time 
well  spent  were  made  in  all  colleges,  a  long  step  would  be  taken 
toward  gaining  sufficient  room  in  the  curriculum  for  the  studies 
that  will  be  necessary  to  make  up  an  ideal  commercial  course- 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  among  the  various  conceptions  of  the 
true  aim  of  education,  there  are  many  which  agree  with  that  of 
Dr  Eliot  that  a  school  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
student  with  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  I  sympathize  with 
those  conceptions  which  hold  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to 
create  noble  ideals,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  taproots  of 
sound  character  and  to  cultivate  the  blossoms  of  culture,  but  do 
not  believe  that  my  ideal  of  a  commercial  education  is  necessarily 
at  variance  with  these  ideals.  In  advocating  it  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  adopt  the  view  of  the  utilitarians,  who  believe  that 
education  should  be  merely  a  course  of  technical  training,  fitting 
the  student  for  some  practical  work.  I  would  not  make  the  mistake 
of  planning  a  course  of  study  which  would  merely  be  an  anticipation 
of  the  duties  of  the  countingroom.  I  know  there  are  some  who 
measure  the  value  of  the  work  of  a  college  by  its  success  in  being 
of  practical  and  important  advantage  to  those  who  are  preparing 
for  professional  life.  They  believe  that  the  school  which  will,  in 
the  briefest  time,  turn  a  man  into  an  able  lawyer,  a  competent 
engineer,  or  a  skilful  physician,  should  be  re^^arded  as  the  most 
successful.  People  holding  that  very  practical  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  education  should  at  least  be  glad  to  welcome  a  new 
field  in  which  university  training  may  be  applied  with  practical 
results,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  hold  such  narrow 
views  in  order  to  agree  that  higher  education  may  be  so  shaped 
as  to  be  of  especial  advantage  to  young  men  looking  forward  to 
business  careers. 

There  are  some  who  regard  the  university  as  primarily  a  center 
for  the  diffusion  of  learning.  That  conception  is  imperfect,  but 
I  should  think  that  those  who  hold  it  would  recognize  a  field  of 
the  very  greatest  importance  in  the  w-ork  which  might  be  done  in 
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the  way  of  disseminating  correct  views  in  regard  to  financial  and 
commercial  subjects.  If  we  had  in  our  universities  professors 
capable  of  a  thoroughly  scientific  understanding  of  the  principles 
underlying  many  of  the  problems  of  finance  and  commerce,  these 
men  would  help  us  to  see  distinctly  and  to  think  clearly  in  regard 
to  some  of  our  everyday  practices  and  tendencies.  The  dissemina- 
tion of  such  knowledge  would  surely  be  of  great  value. 

There  are  some  whose  conception  of  a  university  is  that  its 
greatest  work  should  be  in  the  field  of  scientific  research.  They 
have  a  noble  ideal.  They  believe  that  the  development  of  new 
knowledge  is  a  work  even  superior  to  that  of  its  diffusion.  They 
aim  to  inculcate  a  spirit  which  will  lead  men  to  seek  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  and  to  create  an  enthusiasm  for  scientific  exactness. 
That  idea  is  not  at  all  out  of  harmony  with  the  possibilities  of  a 
higher  commercial  education. 

In  the  popular  mind  the  motives  of  business  men  are  often 
maligned.  I  know  leaders  in  the  business  world  who  have  as 
little  concern  for  personal  reward  in  what  they  seek  to  accomplish 
as  would  be  the  rule  with  men  engaged  in  scientific  research.  These 
men  are  devoted  to  certain  commercial  ideals.  The  making  of 
money  happens  to  be  inseparably  connected  with  those  ideals,  but 
the  making  of  money  is  not  the  great  motive  force.  They  are 
interested  in  the  expansion  and  development  of  business,  in  the 
discovery  of  new  fields  of  operation  and  in  the  introduction  of 
improved  methods.  Their  interest  in  that  work  is  no  more  ignoble 
than  is  the  interest  of  any  other  specialist.  Men  who  already  have 
more  than  most  ample  means,  are  not  for  personal  gain  pursuing 
business  with  an  absorbing  intensity.  It  is  with  them  empire  build- 
ing, perhaps  on  a  small  scale  or  perhaps  on  a  great  one.  Their 
lives  are  not  sordid.  They  may  be  narrow,  as  the  lives  of  all 
specialists  are  narrow,  but  the  popular  idea  in  regard  to  men  whose 
lives  are  given  to  commerce,  the  view  that  these  men  are  dcvotinp^ 
their  existence  to  mere  money  getting,  is  in  great  measure  erron- 
eous. They  have  the  same  high  type  of  imagination  which  usually 
marks  men  who  attain  eminence  in  any  other  line  of  activity.  They 
are,  in  a  large  way  or  in  a  small  way,  as  may  be  determined  by 
their  environments,  using  similar  qualities  to  those  that  make  groat 
statesmen,  great  scholars,  or  great  scientists.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  a  proper  education  for  the  highest  work  in  commercial  life 
might  be  so  outlined  as  to  be  entirely  in  harmony  in  its  practical 
application  with  the  ideals  of  tliose  who  conceive  that  a  university 
should  be  a  place  for  scientific  research,  a  place  where  the  scientific 
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habit  of  mind  should  be  created,  and  where  truth  should  be  sought 
purely  for  the  love  of  the  truth. 

A  higher  conception  than  all  those  others  perhaps  is  a  definition 
which  Dr  Hadley  gives  us.  In  his  view  the  most  profoundly  im- 
portant work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  American  citizen,  is  his 
duty  in  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  country.  He  believes  that  if 
we  train  the  members  of  the  rising  generation  to  do  this  well,  all 
other  things  can  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves;  but  if  we 
do  not  train  them  to  do  this  well,  no  amount  of  education  in  other 
lines  will  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  Suppose  then  we  accept  that 
as  the  final  test  of  a  university  training.  How  can  the  duties  of 
citizenship  best  be  taught?  What  are  the  requisites  for  a  training 
in  citizenship  ?  I  would  answer,  training  in  the  highest  conceptions 
of  business.  Of  what  does  the  work  of  guiding  the  destinies  of  the 
country  consist?  Consider  what  are  the  political  problems  of  the 
day  and  of  the  generation.  A  great  part,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
work  of  government  in  a  country  like  ours,  is  merely  the  conduct  of 
business  on  a  very  large  scale.  Look  over  the  political  platforms 
of  the  last  generation  or  study  the  messages  of  the  presidents,  and 
you  will  find  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  political  questions  that 
have  been  raised,  are  in  their  ultimate  definition,  merely  commercial 
questions.  What  have  they  been?  The  money  standard;  the  con- 
trol of  trusts ;  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce ;  railroad 
rebates;  questions  aflfecting  the  currency  and  banking;  customs 
duties ;  schemes  of  taxation  ;  the  building  of  canals  and  the  creation 
of  plans  for  irrigation.  These  and  questions  like  them  have  made 
up  almost  altogether  the  political  questions  of  the  day.  They  are 
in  the  end  merely  business  questions.  No  purely  ethical  principle  is 
at  stake.  We  have  now  no  necessity  for  a  discussion  of  the  rights 
of  man.  Our  government  in  the  main  is  a  great  business  enterprise 
and  our  political  problems  in  the  main  are  economic  problems. 

In  respect  to  such  questions,  what  sort  of  training  is  wanted? 
Can  any  one  answer  them  so  well  as  a  thoroughly  trained  business 
man,  granting  first  that  he  is  governed  by  the  highest  ideals  of 
patriotism  and  honesty?  Will  not  the  man  who  is  thoroughly  well 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  commerce  and  finance,  be  better  quali- 
fied to  guide  the  destinies  of  our  country,  than  one  who  has  merely 
had  a  training  in  the  love  for  the  beautiful  or  one  who  has  won 
class  prize  in  Greek  declamation?  If  we  adopt  President  Hadley's 
view  as  to  the  most  profoundly  important  work  of  the  university, 
I  believe  that  noble  ideal  is  most  distinctly  in  harmony  with  the 
conception  I  have  of  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  a  higher  com- 
rnercial  education. 
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In  this  connection  Dr  Hadley  has  made  one  of  the  most  striking 
statements  that  has  come  from  any  modern  educator.  He  has  told  us 
that  every  change  in  industry  and  political  methods  makes  it  clearer 
that  mere  intelligence  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  wise  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  but  in  addition  there  must  also  be 
developed  a  sense  of  trusteeship.  There  is  nothing  so  much  needed 
in  American  life  today,  in  my  opinion,  as  a  cultivation  of  a  sense 
of  trusteeship.  That  need  is  by  no  means  confined  to  political  life  but 
is  the  need  surpassing  all  others  in  commercial  life.  If  the  schools 
can  teach  it,  and  in  a  measure  I  believe  they  can,  they  will  do  more 
for  commerce  than  they  have  done  for  engineering,  or  law,  or  science. 
If  I  were  to  name  one  thing  preeminently  to  be  desired  as  a  result 
of  a  course  of  higher  conmiercial  education,  it  would  be  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  proper  sense  of  trusteeship.  I  do  not  regard  that  as  an 
impossible  ideal.  A  truer  understanding  of  the  real  relation  and 
relative  importance  of  the  principles  of  commerce  would  give  men 
a  far  clearer  view  and  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities 
of  trusteeship.  We  have  men  holding  positions  of  great  trust  in  our 
commercial  life  today  who  have  a  childish  ignorance  in  regard  to 
their  responsibilities  as  trustees.  These  men  are  honest  men,  they 
are  well  meaning  men,  but  they  have  never  learned  the  elemental 
principles  upon  which  a  sense  of  trusteeship  must  be  built.  I  am 
not  so  optimistic  as  to  believe  that  a  college  course  could  be  so 
designed  that  those  having  its  benefits  would  afterward  in  active 
life  always  be  embued  with  the  highest  sense  of  trusteeship,  but 
I  do  believe  that  Dr  Hadley  uttered  a  great  truth  when  he  pointed 
out  that  the  cultivation  of  such  a  sense  is  the  most  important  work 
that  a  college  has  to  do.  If  it  is  important  in  the  education  of  the 
American  citizen,  it  is  doubly  important  in  the  education  of  that 
class  of  American  citizens,  who  have  to  deal  with  the  commercial 
and  financial  life  of  the  country. 

We  are  having  an  illustration  today  of  how  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  underlying  principles  of  commerce  illuminates  ethical 
considerations.  A  generation  ago,  before  we  had  thought  very 
deeply  or  accurately  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  common  carriers, 
there  were  many  men  who  saw  nothing  ethically  wrong  in  a  rail- 
road rebate.  Men  regarded  a  railroad  as  a  piece  of  private  property 
and  railroad  transportation  as  a  commodity  which  might  with 
perfect  propriety  be  bargained  for  and  sold  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  whole  community  has  since  been  educated  to  a  clearer  com- 
prehension of  the  fundamental  principles  of  transportation,  with 
the  result  that  we  have  built   up   ethical   standards  which  abso- 
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lutely  did  not  exist  before.  This  I  believe  is  an  illustration  of 
what  might  happen  in  many  other  directions  with  a  better  educa- 
tion embracing  principles  and  underlying  laws. 

I  want  to  quote  again  from  the  president  of  Yale.  Dr  Hadley 
says : 

An  intelligent  study  of  science  whether  it  be  physics  or  biology, 
psychology  or  history,  should  train  a  man  in  that  respect  for  law 
which  is  the  best  antidote  to  capricious  self-will  on  the  part  of 
the  individual.  The  student  learns  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of 
an  ordered  world.  If  he  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  he 
thereby  gains  increasing  respect  for  that  order  and  readiness  to 
become  himself  a  part  of  it. 

That  statement  we  must  all  recognize  as  eminently  true.  Is  it 
not  equally  true  of  the  study  of  the  science  of  commerce?  Will 
not  such  a  study  train  men  in  that  respect  for  law  which  is  the 
best  antidote  to  capricious  self-will  on  the  part  of  the  individual? 
Is  it  not  that  of  which  the  country  is  today  standing  in  the  greatest 
need?  What  do  we  need  more  than  an  antidote  to  capricious 
self-will  on  the  part  of  the  accidental  millionaire?  Does  not  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  fundamental  principles  lead  to  a  lack  of 
respect  for  the  great  fundamental  laws  of  finance?  I  believe  that 
is  true.  I  believe  when  we  have  reached  the  point  of  really  making 
a  scientific  classification  of  the  principles  of  finance  and  com- 
merce, a  classification  which  without  question  can  be  made,  and 
when  we  have  developed  a  class  of  teachers  capable  of  giving 
adequate  instruction  and  so  made  possible  a  course  of  study  truly 
worthy  of  serving  as  the  basis  for  a  new  college  degree,  we  will 
then  have  taken  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  creating  that  respect 
for  law  of  which  we  are  now  in  need.  There  will  be  a  respect 
for  economic  laws  because  we  will  better  understand  their  sig- 
nificance and  force.  There  will  be  a  greater  respect  for  legislative 
laws  because,  with  wiser  legislators,  those  laws  will  more  surely 
be  based  on  correct  economic  principles.  If  all  this  is  true,  then 
whatever  your  ideal  of  education  may  be,  can  not  you  all  unite 
in  helping  to  evolve  a  college  course  which  will  be  w^orthy  of 
upholding  a  degree  of  master  of  commerce. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  COMMERCE_INiTHE   FAR^EAST 

BY    JEREMIAH    W.    JENKS,    PROFESSOR    OF    POLITICAL    ECONOMY    AND 
POLITICS,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

The  discussion  of  education  for  business  has  been  so  ably  car- 
ried on  along  general  lines  either  by  men  immediately  engaged  in 
directing  such  education  in  schools  and  colleges  or  by  those  doing 
business  that  in  speaking  of  the  subject  in  its  rather  limited  ap- 
plication to  the  commercal  problems  of  the  Far  East,  it  has  seemed 
best  for  me  to  take  the  position  of  an  economist  who  has  had 
some  interest  in  the  study  of  Far  Eastern  conditions,  and  from 
that  viewpoint  to  comment  upon  some  principles  of  business,  well 
known  to  be  sure,  but  often  overlooked  in  current  discussion.  We 
should  note  the  conditions  to  be  met  before  deciding  the  educa- 
tional problem.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  w^ork  of  the 
economist  is  simply  to  hunt  out  and  to  state  the  principles  of  actual 
business.  There  is  no  economic  science  that  is  not  based  upon 
actual  business,  and  there  can  be  no  sound  business  education 
that  does  not  rest  upon  study  of  business  conditions. 

The  nature  of  commerce 

The  subject  of  commerce  includes  retail  and  wholesale  trade 
on  the  one  hand,  and  local,  national  and  foreign  trade  on  the  other. 
Each  one  of  these  divisions  has  its  own  problems  and  its  own 
methods,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  training  for  each  must 
be  special.  Naturally  some  fundamental  principles,  those  of 
accounting,  for  example,  are  similar  in  all.  It  is  necessary  in 
every  case  that  the  business  be  so  analyzed  and  understood  that 
the  reckoning  of  costs  and  the  determination  of  profits  and  losses 
can  be  made  clear;  and  in  many  other  ways  the  lines  of  business 
will  be  found  similar,  whatever  their  scope.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  methods  of  purchase  and  sale  of  the  retailer  of  necessity  differ 
decidedly  from  those  of  the  wholesaler.  His  methods  of  adver- 
tising, his  systems  of  credit,  his  percentages  of  profit,  his  knowledge 
of  markets,  his  whole  range  of  information  and  activity  must 
be  vastly  different.  Likewise  the  person  who  buys  and  sells  locally, 
whose  transportation  of  goods  is  limited  by  the  delivery  wagon, 
has  problems  quite  different  from  those  of  the  man  whose  busi- 
ness is  lari^ely  a  mail  order  or  express  business  if  he  is  a  retailer, 
or  whose  range  of  sales  is  national  if  he  is  a  wholesaler.  Still  a 
new  and  entirely  different  set  of  problems  come  up  for  the  mer- 
chant whose  business  is  international  in  its  scope.     Not  merely 
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has  he  many  of  the  same  problems  that  have  perplexed  the  other 
merchants  mentioned,  but  in  addition  come  the  problems  of  tariffs 
in  the  countries  of  purchase  and  sale,  the  questions  of  inter- 
national exchange  of  moneys  affected  both  by  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  moneys  themselves  and  by  the  relative  demand  of 
each  country  for  the  goods  of  foreign  countries  as  compared  with 
the  supply  of  its  own  goods  which  it  ships  abroad.  In  many 
instances,  also,  aside  from  the  more  narrowly  business  questions, 
there  enter  into  commercial  transactions  on  a  large  scale  ques- 
tions of  politics  which  can  not  be  ignored  if  one's  business  is  to  be 
successful;  and  again  the  question  of  national  politics  in  the  one 
instance  may  easily  broaden  into  one  of  international  politics  in 
the  other.  The  merchant  in  Chicago  may  find  his  business  con- 
siderably hampered  by  the  teamsters'  strike  and  may  find  that  this 
question  is  complicated  by  relations  which  may  arise  with  the  city 
government,  the  state  government  or  even  the  federal  govern- 
ment; but  if  his  dealings  are  with  the  Far  East,  let  us  say,  he 
may  find  that  a  shipment  of  machinery  has  been  diverted  from 
Tientsin  to  Vladivostok,  as  in  one  case  of  which  I  knew,  because 
it  happened  to  be  carried  on  a  ship  that  carried  also  contraband 
of  war. 

In  the  other  discussions,  many  of  the  more  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  commerce  and  the  education  which  is  requisite  in  order 
to  enable  our  young  men  to  cope  with  the  problems  which  may 
arise  in  their  business,  have  been  or  will  be  adequately  considered. 
I  may  assume,  therefore,  that  these  general  principles  are  accepted 
and  carried  into  effect,  and  I  have  to  answer  simply  further  ques- 
tions as  to  the  peculiarities  of  commerce  in  the  Far  East  which 
will  require  certain  special  training  to  be  added  to  the  general 
training  already  outlined  and  discussed.  Among  the  problems 
comes  first: 

The  problem  of  the  balance  of  trade 

In  most  of  the  late  discussions  on  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Orient,  there  has  been  emphatic  insistence  upon 
the  necessity  of  our  **  extending  our  markets  into  the  Orient,"  of 
our  finding  a  field  in  which  we  may  *'  dispose  of  the  surplus  of  our 
manufactures."  We  have  been  repeatedly  assured  that  if  we  are 
to  become  a  great  world  power,  it  is  necessary  that  we  reach  out 
and  capture  these  oriental  markets  for  our  goods  as  far  as  possible 
in  advance  of  our  rivals.  So  far  as  my  own  observation  in  con- 
nection with  these  discussions  goes,  relatively  very  little  has  been 
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said  about  the  possibility  of  our  finding  in  the  Orient  opportunities 
for  purchases  which  may  satisfy  our  own  needs;  and  I  have  even 
found  persons  who  have  been  speaking  and  writing  upon  these 
questions  somewhat  embarrassed  when  they  were  asked  what  they 
proposed  to  accept  in  return  for  the  goods  which  they  wished 
to  sell  in  the  Orient.  It  seems  to  have  been  thoughtlessly  as- 
sumed either  that  we  might  be  willing  to  sell  to  the  Orient 
without  securing  a  fair  equivalent  in  return,  or,  what  is  much 
more  likely,  that  the  oriental  country  to  which  wc  might  sell 
would  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  cash  with  which  to  pay  for 
our  goods.  If,  however,  we  are  continually  to  expand  our  sales, 
there  must  be  a  corresponding  expansion  of  the  power  of  pro- 
duction in  the  Orient  of  those  goods  which  the  West  may  be 
willing  to  take  in  exchange.  To  take  China  for  an  illustration. 
For  many  years  in  the  past  China  has  paid  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  goods  which  she  has  imported  from  foreign  countries  by 
the  export  of  silk  and  tea.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  foreign 
countries,  if  they  double  or  triple  their  sales  to  China,  are  going 
to  be  willing  to  take  twice  or  three  times  as  much  silk  and  tea 
in  exchange  at  prices  which  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  those 
at  present;  or  whether  they  will  take  more  products  of  other 
kinds  from  China.  If  China  has  now  no  acceptable  means  of 
payment,  will  foreigners  be  willing  to  take  an  active  part  by  invest- 
ing capital  to  develop  certain  new  industries  there  which  will  en- 
able that  country  to  supply  foreign  needs  more  readily  in  order 
to  meet  her  increasing  demands  for  foreign  goods?  We  too 
often  forget  the  fundamental  i)rinciple  that  in  the  long  run  a 
country  must  pay  for  what  she  buys,  and  that  speaking  generally, 
she  must  pay  for  the  goods  which  she  purchases  by  goods  which 
she  sells.  Of  course  in  certain  instances,  if  a  country  is  a  creditor 
country,  as  is  England,  she  may  purchase  goods  with  the  interest 
due  on  her  bonds  or  stocks  of  the  debtor  country;  or  if  she  has  a 
great  merchant  marine,  she  may  pay  by  the  freights  which  foreign 
countries  owe  her  citizens  for  transportation ;  or  if,  as  in  the  case 
of  China,  many  of  her  citizens  go  abroad  to  labor,  she  may  pay 
for  the  goods  which  she  buys  in  part  by  the  labor  of  her  citizens 
working  in  the  foreign  country.  But,  in  whatever  w^ay  we  ex- 
plain the  matter  as  regards  details,  it  is  still  clear  that  the  citizens 
of  a  country,  by  their  labor  or  by  their  capital,  must  in  some  way 
pay  for  the  goods  which  that  country  buys.  They  can  not  increase 
their  purchases  unless  they  also  increase  their  sales. 
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An  apparent  exception  to  this  general  principle  should,  however, 
be  made  in  the  discussion  of  the  extension  of  our  commerce  with 
the  Far  East.  At  the  present  time,  China  is  much  in  need  of 
railways,  of  iron  bridges,  of  foreign  machinery  of  various  kinds. 
If  our  citizens  have  capital  to  invest  in  China  and  put  that  capital 
into  the  form  of  railway  material  or  manufacturing  establishments, 
it  is  probable  that  these  American  owners  of  the  capital  thus 
invested  may  be  willing  to  let  their  capital  stay  in  China  and 
to  draw  on  that  capital  for  use  at  home  only  the  dividends  on 
their  investments.  Indeed,  in  special  cases  investors  might  well 
be  willing  practically  to  transfer  their  capital  to  China  and  to 
reinvest  their  profits  there,  making  that  for  the  time  being  the 
home  of  their  capital,  if  not  their  own  personal  home.  To  that 
extent  there  might  be  a  selling  of  certain  classes  of  goods  to  China 
for  which  for  an  indefinite  period,  there  would  be  no  return  de- 
manded in  the  form  of  exported  goods.  The  pay  might  be  taken 
only  in  a  claim  to  wealth.  This  would  constitute  probably  the 
only  exception  to  the  general  principle  laid  down  above.  There 
is  so  much  popular  misconception  on  this  subject  that  it  is  proper  to 
emphasize  here  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  commercial 
education  this  fundamental  principle  of  foreign  exchange  which 
would  not  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  local  retail  trade  or 
national  exchange. 

Our  Far  Eastern  markets 

In  the  extension  of  our  commerce  in  the  Far  East  we  need  to 
distinguish  rather  sharply  the  different  markets  open  to  us,  for  the 
conditions  of  trade  in  these  markets  differ  greatly,  and  the  nature 
of  the  information  needed  and  l!ie  methods  to  be  employed  differ 
accordingly-  It  is  probable  that  for  some  years  to  come  our  chief 
markets  will  be:  (i)  the  Philippine  Islands ;  (2)  China,  including 
Manchuria;  (3)  Japan,  including  Corea;  (4)  other  minor  countries, 
such  as  Hongkong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies, etc. 

The  Philippine  Islands.  While  the  Philippine  Islands  are  in 
one  sense  part  of  our  national  territory,  in  another  sense  they  are 
to  be  considered  in  much  the  same  way  as  foreign  territory, 
because  from  their  location  many  of  their  problems,  such  as  the 
question  of  exchange  in  the  payment  for  goods  and  the  cost  of 
transportation,  are  similar  to  those  in  connection  with  other  countries 
of  the  Far  East.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  political 
influences  which  have  a  bearing  upon  their  commercial  condition, 
the  problem  is  mainly  domestic. 
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The  government  there  is  of  necessity  friendly  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  (It  is  proper,  I  think,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  speak  of  **  necessary  friendliness").  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  disposed,  also,  to  favor  the 
industries  of  the  Philippine  Islands  at  the  expense,  if  need  be, 
of  other  foreign  countries,  if  not  of  the  United  States  them- 
selves. The  Philippines  are  in  consequence  in  many  respects 
a  better  field  for  investment  of  American  capital  than  are  the 
other  countries  under  consideration.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Philippines  are  better  adapted  at  the  present  time  for 
American  investments  than  are  those  of  most  other  countries, 
and  investments  are  the  forerunners  of  commerce.  For  example, 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  Manila  hemp  (the  chief  commercial 
product  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  export  purposes)  produced 
to  any  noticeable  extent;  and  as  yet,  in  spite  of  the  partial  com- 
petition of  sisal  and  other  fibers,  there  has  been  found  no  real 
substitute  for  it.  Under  the  Spanish  regime,  and  so  far  under 
the  American  regime,  the  methods  of  cultivation,  of  transportation, 
of  purchase  and  sale,  and  of  local  manufacture  of  the  hemp  are 
of  a  very  primitive  nature.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  here 
is  a  very  important  field  for  the  development  of  American  com- 
merce through  a  preliminary  investment  of  American  capital.  This 
will,  in  the  first  instance,  make  a  demand  for  American  machinery 
and  steel  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  then  later,  as  the  hemp 
industry  develops  in  importance  and  in  value,  this  increased  wealth 
will  lead  to  an  increased  demand  for  other  American  products. 

The  same  statement  may  be  made  with  somewhat  less  emphasis 
regarding  the  tobacco  and  sui^ar  industries.  The  tobacco  industry 
has  already  been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Spanish 
and  Filipino  capital,  although  there  still  remains  an  opportunity 
for  further  growth.  The  su-^ar  industry,  however,  remains  still 
in  a  decidedly  primitive  condition  and  apparently  needs  for  its 
large  expansion  only  a  somewhat  more  liberal  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Congress.  Such  added  wealth  would  call  for 
many  more  American  j)roducts  to  pay  for  the  exported  tobaccos 
and  sugars.  With  proper  methods  (^f  agriculture,  of  tran^^porta- 
tion,  and  especially  of  manufacture  in  the  sugar  industry,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  develop  greatly.  Moreover,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  capital  was  once  invested, 
the  increased  product  would  be  sold  largely,  not  on  the  American 
market,  as  our  timid  advisers  of  Congress  seem  to  fear,  but  rather 
on  the  markets  of  China  and  other  countries  of  the  I£ast.     Hie 
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added  purchasing  power  of  the  Philippines  would  still  make  a 
demand  for  American  goods,  even  though  the  product  itself  were 
not  sent  directly  to  the  United  States. 

Still  further  investments  in  the  building  of  railroads,  of  elec- 
tric roads,  of  local  steamship  lines,  of  sawmills,  and  other  industries 
of  the  Philippines,  would  carry  out  this  same  principle  of  increas- 
ing the  trade  of  our  home  country  as  well  as  that  of  the  Philippines 
themselves  through  the  development  of  their  wealth  by  American 
investments.  They  will  not  buy  much  more  than  they  do  now 
until  they  can  sell  more. 

China.  The  situation  in  China  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
Philippines,  with  two  or  three  important  lines  of  difference.  In  the 
first  place,  the  money  of  China  is  without  any  fixed  standard, 
consisting  practically  only  of  silver  bullion  to  be  w^eighed  out. 
Each  large  dealer — even  each  traveler  of  means  has  his  own  scales 
to  weigh  out  his  money.  This  makes  the  risk  of  business,  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  knowing  the  value  of  the  money 
with  which  one  is  making  his  purchases  or  in  which  one  may 
be  paid  for  his  products,  so  much  like  gambling  risks,  that  trade 
must  of  necessity  be  hampered  until  the  Chinese  government  can 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  some  standard  uniform  system.  Again, 
owing  to  a  considerable  degree  to  the  ill  treatment  which  the 
Chinese  have  received  from  some  foreign  countries  through  the 
seizure  of  territory  and  the  mistreatment  of  individual  Chinese,  as 
w^ell  as  to  the  very  unfriendly  attitude  of  some  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  Chinese  immigration,  the  Chinese 
themselves  are  disposed  to  be  suspicious,  and,  as  we  have  seen 
of  late,  even  decidedly  unfriendly  toward  American  trade.  This 
suggests  another  point  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  foreign 
commerce  upon  which  too  great  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  in 
our  commercial  schools.  In  order  to  extend  business  in  any  country, 
the  dealings  with  that  country  both  of  the  government  and  of 
private  merchants,  nuist  be  first  honest,  and  second  courteous. 

For  the  present  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the  conditions  in  Man- 
churia are  to  be  assimilated  to  those  in  China  or  to  those  in 
Japan.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  latter  will  be  the  case;  but 
in  any  event  the  conditions  must  be  studied  carefully  with  reference 
to  the  needs  and  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the  people  of  Manchuria 
rather  than  to  our  own  customs. 

Japan.  The  conditions  in  Japan  need  to  be  differentiated  quite 
sharply  from  those  in  China.  In  the  first  place,  their  monetary 
system  is  satisfactory   so  that  the   risk  of  exchange  is  removed. 
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Second,  the  Japanese,  while  disposed  to  be  friendly,  are  neverthe- 
less, as  a  nation,  looking  much  more  carefully  after  their  own 
special  internal  interests  than  are  the  Chinese,  so  that  it  is  per- 
haps even  more  difficult  to  find  there  a  field  for  profitable  invest- 
ment. As  is  well  known,  the  feeling  among  foreign  investors  in 
Japan  in  many  instances  is  that  they  have  not  always  been  treated 
with  fairness  by  the  Japanese  government,  and  furthermore  that  the 
Japanese  tradesmen  are  not  always  trustworthy  in  their  dealings. 
The  Japanese  are  making  earnest  efforts  to  develop  their  own 
manufactures  along  many  lines,  so  that  their  market  needs  to  be 
more  particularly  studied  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  goods 
which  Americans  can  sell  there  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the 
products  of  Japan  which  can  profitably  be  purchased  by  Americans. 
The  other  countries.  No  different  condition  in  the  other  coun- 
tries needs  especially  to  be  touched  upon  here.  Hongkong,  a 
British  possession,  serves  of  course  chiefly  as  a  door  for  trade  in 
China,  while  the  other  countries  have  each  its  own  special  needs 
to  be  studied. 

Adaption  of  goods  to  markets 

This  hasty  indication  of  what  may  be  found  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  some  of  the  other  countries  serves  as  a  basis  for  touching 
briefly  upon  some  of  the  principles  that  need  to  be  taught  in  con- 
nection with  our  commercial  colleges.  First,  it  can  not  be  empha- 
sized too  often  that  in  selling  goods  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  purchasers  rather  than  our  own.  Our 
consuls  are  continually  dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  American  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  are  too  strongly  inclined  to  insist  upon 
keeping  their  own  standards  and  imposing  those  standards  upon 
the  Chinese,  Japanese  and  other  foreigners.  We  have  not  yet  felt 
the  necessity  of  developing  our  foreign  trade  (in  spite  of  all  that 
we  say  about  it  in  the  newspapers),  to  anything  like  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  felt  in  Europe,  and  in  consequence  we  have  not 
learned  this  lesson.  Illustrations  from  two  of  our  consular  reports 
of  last  week  will  explain : 

I  Chinese  shoes  are  quite  dift'erent  in  type  and  style  from  Ameri- 
can shoes ;  in  consequence,  our  American  rubber  overshoes  and 
boots  are  sold  hardly  at  all  in  China,  whereas  Germany  is  supply- 
ing many.  The  Germans  make  a  special,  short  half-boot  of  light 
weight  which  docs  meet  Chinese  requirements,  and  the  Chinese 
are  usin;^  them  in  large  numbers;  whereas  the  American  rubbers 
can  be  worn,  and  are  worn  only  by  the  few  Chinese  who  have 
adopted  the  foreign  style  of  dress,  or  by  those  yiVvo  vi^'^x  ^Ocv^vcv  -a.^ 
shoes  and  not  as  overshoes. 
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2  Ginseng  is  another  American  product  which  for  many  de- 
cades has  been  valued  in  China.  As  is  well  known,  many  Chinese 
believe  that  the  ginseng  root  possesses  certain  mysteripus  qualities 
which  make  it  play  an  important  part  in  their  lives,  and  which 
render  it  in  many  particulars  "  the  greatest  medicine  of  earth." 
They  believe  that  these  unusual  qualities  are  most  frequently  found 
in  roots  which  are  knotted  or  gnarled  or  which  have  a  peculiar 
color,  or  an  abnormal  shape,  particularly  if  the  root  resembles  some 
fabulous  animal.  These  facts  are  well  known  to  the  native  dealers, 
but  not  in  many  cases  to  the  American  producers.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  American  product,  which  is  cultivated,  often 
takes  on  a  form  smooth  and  normal,  and  in  consequence  relatively 
of  slight  value,  whereas  a  little  care  in  cultivation  would  render 
a  root  gnarled  and  ugly  and  consequently  many  times  more  valu- 
able. This  is  not  suggesting  an  adulteration  of  the  product;  it 
suggests  meeting  your  customers  wants.  In  many  instances  the 
only  value  that  the  root  possesses  is  that  it  satisfies  the  superstitious 
desires  of  the  Chinese — not  their  physical  needs.  The  Chinese 
dealers  in  many  cases,  owing  to  our  lack  of  knowledge  and  our 
neglect  to  classify  the  products  sent,  reap  a  profit  which  might 
equally  well  be  secured  by  the  American  producer,  provided  the 
local  conditions  were  known;  and  in  addition  the  American  would 
greatly  increase  his  sales. 

The  Germans  and  the  Japanese  have  far  outstripped  us  in  their 
readiness  to  meet  Chinese  needs.  Hundreds  of  miles  in  the 
interior  of  China  are  found  clocks,  cheap  ornaments  and  toilet 
articles  of  various  kinds  made  in  Germany  or  Japan,  often  after 
an  American  model,  but  poorer  and  cheaper  than  the  American 
product,  and  in  consequence  more  acceptable  to  the  Chinese.  If 
our  merchants  had  learned  the  principle  that  they  must  study  the 
needs  of  tlieir  customers  as  thoroughly  as  have  the  Germans  and 
the  Japanese,  we  should  in  many  cases  be  supplying  the  needs  now 
supplied  by  them. 

We  moreover  have  not  learned  to  pack  our  goods  well  for  so 
long  and  difficult  a  shipment.  In  consequence  our  goods  fre- 
quently arrive  in  the  Far  East  so  damaged  that  they  are  scarcely 
salable. 

Again,  the  English  particularly,  but  also  the  Germans,  have 
accustomed  the  people  in  the  Far  East  to  long-time  credits. 
Obtaining  their  capital  at  low  rates  of  interest  at  home,  they  will 
readily  carry  an  account  for  six  months  or  a  year,  whereas  our 
dealers  often  require  payment  in  cash  even  in  part  before  the  goods 
are  delivered.  We  can  scarcely  hope  to  achieve  great  success  if 
ive  do  not  recognize  customs  of  credit  sucVi  9l&  \heat. 
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Most  important,  perhaps,  of  all,  as  I  have  intimated  before,  is 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  always  have  the  reputation  of  fair  and 
courteous  dealing,  either  politically  or  in  a  business  way,  though 
in  these  regards  we  are  on  the  whole  not  worse  than  others. 
The  Chinese  distrust  all.  The  record  which  the  Americans  have 
made  in  securing  the  concession  for  what  is  possibly  the  most 
important  railway  in  all  China  (the  Canton-Hankow  line),  has 
greatly  discredited  us.  In  the  concession  it  was  provided  that 
the  company  should  be  and  should  remain  American,  but  within 
a  comparatively  short  time  the  control  of  a  majority  of  the  stock 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Belgians,  who  were  apparently 
so  associated  with  the  French  and  the  Russians  that  the  Chinese 
felt,  and  with  reason,  that  they  had  been  betrayed  by  the  Americans 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Only  under  pressure  of  the  threat 
of  canceling  the  concession  was  the  road  finally  bought  back  -by 
Americans,  and  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  even  the  late 
dealings  are  all  to  be  justified  on  moral  grounds.  This  treatment, 
which  the  Chinese  themselves  believe  to  be  dishonorable,  and  which 
very  many  Americans  who  have  investigated  the  question  likewise 
consider  dishonorable,  has  so  discredited  our  government  and  our 
business  men,  that  the  small  amount  of  money  made  by  a  few 
private  speculators  has  been  lost  hundreds  of  times  over  by  loss 
of  national  and  business  prestige  thereby  incurred  with  its  conse- 
quent ill  effect  upon  our  commerce. 

It  is  to  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  American  individuals, 
whether  travelers  or  business  men  resident  in  China,  are  often, 
if  not  usually,  better  liked  personally  by  the  Chinese  than  are  the 
citizens  of  almost  any  other  country.  Americans  as  a  rule  are 
more  kindly  and  more  courteous  in  their  treatment  of  the  Chinese 
than  arc  others.  They  have  been  trained  in  a  democratic  country, 
and  are  more  likely  to  treat  the  Chinese  as  equals,  or  at  any  rate 
as  human  beings,  than  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order  which  may  be 
beaten  or  kicked  or  insulted  at  will. 

Methods  to  be  followed 

There  has  thus  been  indicated  some  ways  in  which  commerce 
in  the  Far  East  differs  from  commerce  in  the  United  States  or  with 
other  foreign  countries.  The  question  remains  how  we  are  to  edu- 
cate our  young  men  for  commerce  so  as  to  meet  these  differing 
needs.  Of  course,  the  general  commercial  training  found  desir- 
able to  fit  young  men  for  business  in  other  lands  is  needed;  then 
a  reasonable  equipment  in  languages,  although  English  v^vVV  V^ 
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found  more  helpful  than  any  other.  Spanish  will  be  useful  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  French  in  French  Indo-China,  Chinese  in 
China,  Japanese  in  Japan,  etc.  A  general  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  commercial  geography  is  needed,  and  not  merely  a 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Far  East.  It  is  desirable  for  one 
who  trades  on  a  large  scale  to  know  where  the  other  markets 
are  of  the  rivals  he  has  to  meet,  and  what  other  customers  they  are 
supplying.  A  good  knowledge  of  law,  both  of  one's  own  country 
and  of  others  is  useful.  In  China  particularly  one  should  know  tlie 
technical  laws  growing  out  of  the  principle  of  exterritoriality,  which 
obtains  in  China  in  the  dealings  between  the  Chinese  and  foreigners. 
It  might  frequently  be  very  useful  to  know  the  leading  points  in 
the  commercial  laws  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  other  coun- 
tries, because  the  laws  of  those  countries  are  administered  in  China 
in  the  consular  courts  representing  the  different  countries.  Of 
course  the  knowledge  of  goods  of  the  type  which  the  merchant 
proposes  to  sell  or  buy  is  essential — this  much  in  general  in  common 
with  the  training  required  in  all  commercial  schools. 

To  expand  our  trade  in  the  Far  East,  however,  we  need  to  train 
our  young  men,  whether  they  expect  to  serve  in  the  extension  of 
commerce  as  consuls  or  as  salesmen  and  buyers,  that,  if  they  are 
to  succeed,  they  must  be  prepared  to  stay  in  the  Orient  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  and  to  study  carefully  the  conditions.  If  their 
field  of  work  is  in  China  and  they  wish  to  be  thorough,  they  must 
learn  Chinese,  at  any  rate  nmst  learn  to  speak  the  commercial 
Chinese,  and  that  is  no  more  difficult  than  to  learn  to  speak  German, 
although  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  learn  to  write  Chinese  than  to 
learn  to  write  German. 

Of  greater  importance  is  it,  however,  to  study  the  Chinese  cus- 
toms of  living,  of  manufacturing,  of  buying  and  selling,  so  that 
they  may  fit  their  supplies  to  the  local  demands,  and  may  stand 
ready  to  learn  what  opportunities  may  arise  for  improving  the 
products  of  China  which  they  may  wish  to  buy  for  export.  Here- 
tofore the  business  of  the  foreigner  in  China  has  been  mainly  merely 
exporting  and  importing.  His  buying  and  selling  among  the  natives 
has  been  done  through  his  Chinese  manager — the  comprador — and 
he  has  not  followed  up  that  work.  No  Chinese  firm  here  trusts  its 
dealings  with  Americans  to  Americans.  We  must  in  time  learn 
Chinese  well  enough  to  do  our  own  work.  Rut  that  is  a  far  look 
ahead.  The  general  principles  of  buying  and  selling,  of  account 
keeping  etc.  may  be  learned  in  our  schools.  The  details  of  an 
oriental  business,  for  they  are  vastly  different  from  those  in  our 
own  country,  can  be  learned  only  in  the  Orient. 
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The  principles  of  money  and  of  banking,  and  especially  of  foreign 
exchange,  must  be  learned,  and  thoroughly  learned ;  first,  because, 
on  account  of  the  present  evils  arising  from  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change, business  is  largely  speculative  and  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  risks  as  far  as  possible ;  and  second,  because  it  is  important  that 
every  foreign  dealer  in  China  should  so  understand  what  is  needed 
that  his  influence  may  continually  be  used  to  induce  the  Chinese 
government  to  improve  its  system.  Too  many  of  the  suggestions 
already  made  by  foreigners,  some  of  them  indeed  largely  accepted 
by  the  Chinese,  have  been  suggestions  in  the  wrong  direction. 

It  is  important,  too,  for  success  in  this  commerce,  that  a  pretty 
thorough  training  in  economics  be  had,  enough  to  know  and  to  feel 
that  it  will  pay  as  well  to  learn  what  the  Orient  can  sell  as  what 
it  will  buy,  to  see  that  exploitation  is  not  a  sound  policy  for  a 
permanent  foreign  trade,  but  that  a  large  and  permanent  trade  can 
be  built  up  in  the  long  run  only  if  it  is  soundly  based  upon  a  fair 
exchange  for  the  benefit  of  both  countries,  and  that  an  investment 
in  a  foreign  country  for  the  purpose  of  developing  its  export  trade 
may  prove  as  useful  as  selling  goods  for  the  immediate  profit  of 
the  exporter. 

Those  interested  in  our  commercial  education  with  reference  to 
the  Far  East  may  also  look  further  and  see  what  can  be  d.me  to 
train  capable  Chinese  here.  'J'hat  will  also  extend  trade  and  I  con- 
sider it  of  prime  importance,  both  politically  and  commercially.  It 
is  well  known  that  Japan,  Belgium.  Germany,  and  other  countries 
are  offering  special  inducements  to  young  Chinese  to  go  to  those 
countries  to  study.  There  can  l)e  no  doubt  that  when  these  Chinese 
return  home  to  undertake  work  as  engineers  or  as  manufacturers 
or  as  merchants,  they  will  certainly  favor  in  the  long  run  tlic  coun- 
tries in  which  they  have  been  trained.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  both  our  government  and  cnir  people  do  what  they  can  to 
encourage  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipinos  and  other  orientals  lo  come 
here  to  secure  their  training,  both  general  and  commercial. 

And,  finally,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  again  that  a  fimdamental 
bu^'ness  principle  to  be  taught  in  our  commercial  schools  is  that 
tolerant,  liberal,  fair  dealing  is  the  only  wise  policy  from  the  busi- 
ness as  well  as  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  This  principle  needs 
particularly  to  be  emphasized  in  connection  with  the  Orient,  and 
with  other  countries  less  developed  in  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing methods  than  our  own,  because  the  temptation  is  always  stronger 
to  deal  unfairly  with  those  unversed  in  western  methods  and  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attempt  has  been  made  and  in  many 
cases  successfully,  both  by  governments  and  by  mdwvdv3a.U,  V^  ^'*-- 
ploh  unfairly  many  of  the  orientals. 
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Friday  morning,  June  30 

EDUCATION  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA  AND  ITS  IMPORTANCE  TO 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  THE  NATION 

DEAN    W.    A.    HENRY,    DIRECTOR    OF    AGRICULTURAL    EXPERIMENT 
STATION,   UNIVERSITY   OF   WISCONSIN 

The  one  priceless  thing  in  any  truly  great  nation  is  the  charac- 
ter of  its  people-  As  educators,  there  is  no  subject  that  should 
receive  from  us  more  serious  consideration  than  the  source  and 
supply  of  a  virile  people  to  maintain  and  advance  this  nation. 
Upon  this  central  thought  I  ask  your  attention.  This  nation  can 
not  continue  in  prosperity  nor  advance  in  all  that  goes  to  make 
it  truly  great  unless  behind  all  is  a  thrifty,  satisfied  farm  popu- 
lation. The  country  supplies  the  city  not  only  with  bread  and 
butter,  but  best  of  all,  with  brains.  Cities  wear  out  men  just 
as  surely  and  as  ceaselessly  as  they  wear  out  horses,  and  all  other 
things  that  come  to  their  eternal  grinding.  They  have  always  been 
mills  of  destruction  and  they  always  will  be.  The  intellectual  and 
even  the  physical  human  forces  of  the  city  must  ever  be  recruited 
or  revivified  from  external  sources,  and  this  true,  such  reinforce- 
ment can  only  come  from  the  farm.  One  does  not  have  to  think 
long  to  see  why  these  things  are  so.  City  life  is  unnatural  at 
best,  and  the  more  refined  and  luxurious  it  becomes,  the  more 
barren,  artificial  and  useless  it  is.  Your  great  caravansaries,  like 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  the  St  Regis,  which  represent  to  super- 
ficial minds  the  highest  attainment  of  man  in  luxury  and  comfort, 
are  about  as  important  to  humanity  in  its  onward  progress  as 
are  champagne  and  terrapin  to  the  nourishment  of  a  normal  body. 

Value  and  importance  of  a  strong  farming  people 

The  country  breeds  strong  men  physically  and  normal  men  men- 
tally. This  is  true  because  of  the  nature  of  country  life  and 
country  environment.  The  family  relationships  and  duties  lie"  pri- 
marily at  the  foundation  of  its  great  strength.  Each  child  on 
the  farm  is  an  active  partner,  an  impjortant  factor  in  all  the 
operations  of  the  farm.  He  is  vitally  interested  in  whatever  goes 
on.  At  the  table,  matters  of  communal  interest  are  discussed. 
Throughout  the  day  something  is  to  be  done.  Care  and  responsi- 
bility, the  greatest  of  all  forces  working  for  the  good  of  mortal 
man,  come  to  the  child  born  upon  the  farm.    While  early  assumed. 
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they  are  not  too  burdensome  for  the  natural  development  of  the 
mind.  The  daughters  help  in  the  house  and  the  sons  take  up 
duties  in  field  and  stable.  Each  one  has  his  place,  his  responsi- 
bilities, and  as  a  reward  has  the  growing  strength  of  character 
that  comes  from  well  performed  service.  Rugged  and  hearty,  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  farm  may  seem  uncouth  and  but  half 
refined  to  our  city  friends.  They  may  be  awkward  in  action  and 
less  quick  witted  than  the  artificial  city  products,  but  back  and 
behind  all  there  is  character,  push  and  ambition — a  love  to  do 
things,  a  willingness  to  carry  responsibility,  and  a  desire  to  be 
helpful. 

The  country  school  is  indeed  but  a  poor  apology  of  what  it 
should  be.  Its  poorly  paid  teachers  are  weak  vessels.  The  instruc- 
tion period  for  the  average  country  child  is  short.  Yet  despite 
all  these  adverse  factors,  country  children  outmatch  city  children 
in  quality.  I  hold  this  to  be  so,  not  because  our  rural  schools 
make  to  any  large  extent  for  success,  but  rather  because  of  the 
wholesome  things  of  country  life  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  great 
school  of  the  farm  and  the  farm  home  that  builds  strong  men  and 
women.  Many  country  homes  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal,  and  we 
should  all  strive  earnestly  to  h^lp  them,  though  often  we  can  do 
but  little.  The  country  schools  are  more  easily  within  our  reach 
for  regeneration,  and  here  lies  one  great  opportunity. 

City  vs  country  output 

Talk  as  you  will  of  your  graded  city  schools,  whose  great 
buildings  are  wrought  according  to  the  architect's  latest  ideals, 
with  their  sanitary,  cheerful  rooms.  Point  with  pride  to  your 
carefully  arranged  courses  of  study,  reaching  from  kindergarten  to 
graduation ;  instance  the  fine  division  of  effort  among  your  choicely 
trained  teachers,  who  split  educational  hairs  in  their  strivings  to 
turn  out  a  marvelous  child  product;  work  your  city  educational 
combination  as  you  will,  you  have  to  admit  after  all  that  you  can 
not  turn  out  a  manhood  and  womanhood  that  approaches  the  country 
product.  Our  farming  people  comprise  less  than  36%  of  the  total 
population  of  this  country,  yet  from  these  country  homes,  meager 
and  poor  as  they  often  are,  there  is  a  steady  outpouring  of  human 
strength  and  character  into  the  cities,  there  in  some  measure  to 
purify,  strengthen  and  revivify  its  struggling  existence.  Examine 
the  life  history  of  your  legal,  educational,  and  business  acquaint- 
ances, and  you  will  learn  that  a  surprisingly  large  percentage  of 
them  were  country  reared. 
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before  1880,  for  your  State  no  doubt  attained  its  greatest  agricul- 
tural prosperity  about  1865-75.  And  so  by  the  year  1900  we  find 
a  shrinkage  of  about  $150,000,000  in  agricultural  values  in  this 
State!  Wisconsin,  as  the  table  shows,  has  steadily  advanced  in 
material  wealth.  Here  is  a  truly  western  state  that  has  gained  by 
the  losses  of  your  State.  Much  of  the  wealth  of  New  York  and 
other  Eastern  States,  their  brain  and  brawn,  were  brought  west 
to  help  build  up  Wisconsin  and  other  western  states,  which 
in  turn  pressed  the  products  of  their  farms  into  the  eastern  markets, 
to  the  discouragement  and  degeneracy  of  agriculture  thereabouts. 
West  of  Ohio  there  has  as  yet  come  no  depression  in  agricultural 
values,  that  state  being  about  the  dividing  line. 

Value  of  farms 

Let  us  study  the  problem  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  as  pre- 
sented in  table  2. 

TABLE  2      AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARMS 
Dollars 


1850        i860         1870    :     1880         1890 


New  York 3250'     4078      4708'     4381      4280      3917 

Wisconsin 1414I      1893      2335      266^      3262      4041 


]>y  1870  New  York  farms  liad  reached  an  avcra,q:e  value  of  over 
$4700  each.  Then  came  the  decline,  until  in  1900  there  was  an 
averaij^c  depreciation  of  nearly  $800  on  each  farm. 

Compare  this  with  the  remarkable  showing  of  Wisconsin.  And 
yet  all  the  time  this  depression  has  been  goin<:^  on,  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  population  and  the  wealth  of  your 
State. 

Table  3  shows  the  capital  invested  in  the  farms  and  manufactures 
of  this  Slate. 

TABLE  3       NEW   YORK   CAPITAL   INVESTED 

D.»llars.     000, ooo  omitted 


'  1850  '  i860    1870    1880    i8y.>  ,  iQoo 

Manufactures 100    173    367    514   1130,   1651 

Farms 650    936   1196   12 17   1139   1070 
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We  see,  while  the  farm  values  of  New  York  have  advanced  less 
than  70%  in  50  years,  the  manufacturing  interests  have  advanced 
over  1600%.  In  20  years,  closing  with  1900,  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  New  York  multiplied  300%,  while  the  farm  interests 
shrunk  12%.  New  York  was  once  indeed  the  "Empire  State" 
agriculturally — now  several  outrank  her  in  the  wealth  of  their 
farms.  Why  should  this  great  State  have  retrograded  agricul- 
turally, when  in  population,  in  wealth  and  in  manufactures,  she 
has  advanced  so  grandly? 

Causes  of  retrogression 
Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  decline  of  agricultural  values 
in  the  East.  Land  values  have  shrunk  during  the  last  30  years 
not  only  in  the  eastern  United  States,  but  in  Great  Britain  and  all 
western  Europe.  The  rich  farmers  of  Holland,  the  peasants  of 
France,  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  Germany  and  Denmark,  all  have 
felt,  in  common  with  our  eastern  farmers,  depression,  which  seemed 
above  and  beyond  their  ability  to  withstand  or  to  combat.  We 
can  hardly  enumerate  all  the  factors  that  brought  about  this  depres- 
sion, but  the  mighty  ones  are  easily  observed  and  described.  The 
primary  cause  was  the  enormous  extension  of  steamboat  and  rail- 
way transportation.  In  western  America,  in  Australia,  South 
America  and  India  railways  pushed  their  long  arms  over  the  plains 
to  carry  the  enormous  output  of  those  regions  to  the  seaboard; 
thence  they  were  transported  by  steamboats  at  rapid  pace  to  the 
great  marts  of  the  world.  Thus  the  New  York  farmer  found  new 
competitors  in  the  market.  His  wool,  formerly  so  profitable,  must 
be  sold  in  competition  with  that  from  the  great  plains  of  Australia 
and  South  America.  Wheat,  once  his  leading  crop,  is  now  lightly 
considered,  because  of  the  much  greater  output,  grown  at  low 
prices,  on  our  western  plains,  in  Argentina,  Australia,  and  India. 
The  discovery  of  mineral  oils  depressed  the  price  of  animal  fat, 
and  here  another  blow  was  dealt  the  farmer,  all  suffering  in  this 
alike. 

Foreign  markets  affected 

English  agriculture,  with  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  suf- 
fered enormously  through  the  importation  of  vast  quantities  of 
food  products  to  the  island.  In  most  ways  there  is  no  better  farmer 
than  the  British  tenant  farmer,  but  this  enormous  influx  of  agri- 
cultural products  has  been  beyond  his  powers  to  combat,  and  he  has 
largely  yielded  to  what  seemed  to  him  the  inevitable,  with  the 
result  that  landlords  have  seen  their  rural  estates  decline  in  value 
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almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  Holland  was  another  country  hard 
hit  in  the  agricultural  depression  here  described.  On  the  whole, 
however,  they  were  wiser  than  the  British  farmers  and  did  not 
fall  so  far,  and  have  been  recuperating  more  rapidly. 

A  lesson  from  Denmark 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  plead  for  a  strong,  virile,  agri- 
cultural people,  as  the  rock  foundation  of  this  nation.  Such  a 
people  must  be  ambitious,  prosperous,  and  happy.  Only  when  so 
constituted  and  grounded  can  the  human  product  of  the  farm,  its 
choicest  fruitage,  be  such  as  to  sustain  this  nation  as  it  must  be 
sustained,  in  times  of  trial.  I  therefore  call  your  attention  to 
an  example  of  how  one  nation  has  withstood  this  agricultural  de- 
pression and  out  of  adversity  gained  strength  and  made  material 
advancement.  I  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  lesson  to  the 
eastern  farmer — the  New  York  farmer — and  to  you  who  have  deal- 
ings with  him  as  educators. 

Remember,  first  of  all,  that  little  Denmark  covers  less  than 
15,000  square  miles  of  territory — in  other  words  it  is  about  one 
third  as  large  as  this  State,  or  one  fourth  as  large  as  Wisconsin. 
Its  people  number  over  2,200,000,  so  that  its  population  density 
is  about  that  of  this  State.  When  agricultural  depression  struck 
Denmark,  as  it  did  Old  England,  New  England,  and  New  York, 
the  blow  was  staggering,  and  this  coupled  with  the  loss  of  a  part 
of  her  territory  through  German  rapacity,  might  well  have  dis- 
couraged any  people.  Not  so  the  plucky  Danes.  "What  Denmark 
has  suffered  has  been  the  fire  of  purification,  out  of  which  has  come 
one  of  the  finest  peoples  that  the  world  has  in  sight  today.  We 
all  hear  wonder-eyed  of  the  marvelous  energies  of  our  Japanese 
friends.  Let  me  point  your  attention  to  a  people  still  more  wonder- 
ful in  the  lines  of  peace  and  agriculture.  When  depression  rested 
like  a  pall  over  Danish  agriculture  all  were  aroused  to  action  and 
agents  were  sent  by  the  government  to  study  what  other  countries 
were  doing  agriculturally  and  what  the  English  markets  dcmandwl 
in  the  way  of  agricultural  products.  While  the  English  farmer  was 
wondering  what  had  struck  him,  the  Danish  farmer  was  sending  en- 
voys to  study  how  to  capture  the  English  markets,  if  perchance 
there  were  any  markets  left. 

Danish  butter  production 

iMigland  is,  on  the  whole,  a  richer  country  agriculturally  than 
Denmark.    England  had  as  great  opportunities  for  producing  dairy 
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products  as  had  Denmark,  yet  Denmark  has  captured  the  English 
butter  market.  The  dairy  school  at  Copenhagen  was  early  estab- 
lished and  an  army  of  butter  makers  trained  for  the  work.  Trained 
experts  traveled  from  city  to  city  studying  the  British  markets  and 
reporting  weekly  what  those  markets  demanded.  The  Danish 
government  established  butter  scoring  contests,  so  that  each  maker 
knew  how  his  butter  compared  in  quality  with  that  of  his  fellow 
butter  makers.  Forty  years  ago  Denmark  made  as  poor  butter  as 
any  on  earth;  today  there  is  practically  no  poor  butter  made  in 
Denmark.  Her  net  annual  export  of  butter — the  quantity  sent  out 
over  and  above  the  quantity  imported — is  now  over  $27,000,000  in 
value,  and  the  annual  gross  exports  are  over  $35,000,000.  The 
gross  exports  of  butter,  pork  products  and  horses  from  the  United 
States  in  1903  and  from  Denmark  in  1901  are  shown  in  table  4. 

TABLE  4      EXPORTS   OF   AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTS 

Dollars,  ooo  omitted 


United  States'     Denmark 

1903  i  IQOI 


Horses 3152  3082 

Pork  products 0112110  22214 

Butter I  1604  35456 

I 


Having  captured  the  best  butter  market  in  the  world,  the  Danes 
next  set  about  to  produce  high  quality  pork.  Government  agents 
were  sent  to  England  to  study  where  she  secured  her  choicest  pork 
products,  and  learning  that  these  came  from  Ireland,  representa- 
tives were  sent  to  that  country  to  study  how  Irish  bacon  was  pro- 
duced. A  great  sum  was  spent  by  the  Agricultural  College  and 
otherwise  in  studying  the  food  combinations  necessary  to  produce 
the  desired  quality  of  product.  The  result  of  all  this  intelligent 
effort  is  that  in  1901  Denmark  exported  over  $22,000,000  worth  of 
pork  products.  It  is  hard  to  comprehend  such  large  sums.  We 
can  best  give  you  some  idea  of  the  volume  of  this  output  by  telling 
you  that  this  great  country  of  ours,  with  its  boasted  pork  pro- 
duction, exported  in  1903  a  little  over  $112,000,000  worth  of  pork 
products  of  all  kinds.  Pork  production  is  a  prime  industry  in  a 
dozen  great  western  states,  and  yet  little  Denmark,  one  fourth  as 
big  as  Wisconsin  and  one  third  as  large  as  New  York,  exported 

^If  lard  compounds  are  included,  add  $3,607,000. 


i 
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about  one  fifth  as  much  pork  products  as  did  this  whole  great 
country.  Even  of  horses  Denmark  exports  almost  as  many  dollars 
worth  as  does  the  United  States. 

Egg  production 

One  other  illustration,  and  I  am  done  with  this  line,  interesting 
as  it  is. 

After  having  gotten  well  on  in  butter  and  pork  production,  the 
farmers  of  Denmark,  by  aid  of  the  government  and  their  agricul- 
tural colleges,  but  especially  through  their  poultry  associations  and 
by  cooperative  effort  in  collecting  and  marketing,  advanced  vigor- 
ously along  the  line  of  poultry  improvement.  Up  to  1885  the  egg 
exports  of  Denmark  were  nominal,  although  larger  than  those  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  By  the  year  1890  the  exports 
had  reached  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  for  that  year,  with  a  rapid 
increase,  until  in  1903,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  complete 
figures,  the  exports  of  eggs  from  that  country,  a  third  as  large  as 
the  State  of  New  York,  were  practically  $8,000,000. 

These  facts  are  shown  in  table  5. 

TABLE   5      DANISH    EGG   EXPORTS 
Year  Value  of  eggs,  ooo  omitted 

1875 $  451 

1880 520 

1885 900 

1890 1541 

1895 2258 

1900 4870 

1903 8092 

Total  New  York  egg  production 

1899 8630 

A,c:ain,  let  us  introduce  other  figures  for  comparison.  By  the 
census  returns,  the  great  State  of  New  York,  three  times  as  large 
as  Denmark,  in  the  year  1899  produced  altogether  $8,630,000  worth 
of  ^^^^s,  or  scarcely  more  than  Denmark  exported  in  1903'. 

Total  agricultural  exports 

lUit,  you  will  say,  we  have  picked  our  statements  for  comparison 
and  after  all  the  .American  farmer  is  what  he  boasts — the  leader 
of  the  world.     My  friends,  do  you  know  how  much  our  total  ex- 
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ports  are?  Dropping  large  figures,  there  are,  in  round  numbers, 
$11  worth  of  agricuhural  products  sent  out  of  this  country  annually 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country.  This  includes 
all  returns  from  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  livestock,  meats  of  all  kinds 
— all  agricultural  exports  in  fact.  Denmark,  with  a  population 
as  dense  as  this  State,  exports  $33  worth  of  agricultural  products 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  or  three  times  as 
much  as  the  United  States,  per  capita. 

It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  Denmark  pays  the  United  States 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  for  feeding  stuflFs.  In  ordinary  years 
her  corn  bill  amounts  to  about  $8,000,000.  Think  of  it,  friends! 
Corn  is  shipped  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska  by  rail  to  Buffalo,  through 
the  Erie  canal,  and  by  ocean  vessels  to  Copenhagen.  There  it  is 
taken  by  rail  to  the  country  and  drawn  out  to  the  farms.  When 
fed  to  pigs  and  chickens,  their  products  go  back  to  England  to 
find  a  market.  Some  of  the  corn  fed  in  Denmark  actually  passes 
across  the  whole  State  of  New  York,  close  to  its  thousands  of  farms, 
and  yet  many  New  York  farmers  will  tell  you  that  they  can  make  no 
money  farming. 

How  Denmark  has  advanced 

Denmark  has  advanced  to  this  marvelously  creditable  position 
not  because  of  her  geographic  position,  not  through  military 
prowess,  but  through  the  intelligent,  wise  action  of  her  agricultural 
people,  filled  with  hope  and  ambition,  guided  and  abetted  by  a  far- 
seeing,  broad  minded  general  government.  Little  Denmark,  only 
one  third  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York,  has  scores  of  agricul- 
tural schools  of  high  and  low  degree.  The  Danish  government, 
instead  of  spending  money  niggardly  for  agricultural  advancement, 
as  is  the  case  in  this  country,  uses  money  wherever  and  whenever 
it  can  be  judiciously  applied  for  agricultural  advancement.  Not 
only  are  agricultural  schools  of  all  grades  given  aid,  but  many 
other  lines  of  effort  receive  government  help.  For  example,  about 
$10,000  is  spent  annually  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  Copen- 
hagen for  the  expenses  incident  to  scoring  packages  of  butter  sent 
to  that  inslilulion  for  inspection  by  the  creameries  of  the  country. 
Through  this  aid  all  tlie  creameries  have  constant  knowledge  of  the 
quality  of  their  butter  product,  making  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard  a  relatively  easy  possibility. 

With  all  her  schools  for  agriculture  and  all  her  forces  operating 
for  good,  Danish  agriculture  would  have  reached  nothing  like  its 
present  paramount  excellence  were  it  not  for  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  hearty  cooperation  running  through  the  souls  and  actions  of 
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this  splendid  people.    The  following  from  a  distinguished  writer^ 
is  in  point : 

Their  agricultural  instruction,  although  excellent  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  make  the  Danish  small  holder  the 
successful  farmer  he  is,  but  it  quickens  his  intelligence  as  a  follower. 
His  success  is  due  to  cooperation  and  expert  guidance.  The 
Societies  of  Kontrol  established  all  over  the  country  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Royal  Danish  Agricultural  Society  may  be  cited  as  an 
illustration  of  this,  and  also  of  enlightened  combination  being 
pushed  in  a  direction  hardly  thought  of  in  this  country  [Scotland]. 
They  are  essentially  combinations  for  controlling  the  breeding  and 
management  of  cows,  but  at  the  same  time  they  bring  equally  to 
every  farmer  the  opportunity  of  adopting  with  advantage  expert 
advice  on  scientific  and  systematic  methods  of  conducting  farm 
practice. 

The  farmers  of  a  district,  owning  say  400  or  more  cows,  join 
together  and  employ  the  services  of  an  inspector  nominated  by  the 
Royal  Danish  Agricultural  Society.  This  man  is  usually  college 
trained.  For  the  little  group  of  farmers  he  serves  he  is  a  most 
valuable  agent.  He  goes  from  farm  to  farm  helping  the  farmer 
keep  his  set  of  account  books.  He  tests  the  milk  of  each  cow  on 
each  farm,  making  all  the  computations  necessary,  giving  the  farmer 
advice  and  counsel  as  to  which  cows  to  reserve  and  breed  from 
and  which  to  dispose  of  because  of  worthlessness.  He  inspects 
the  feeding  stuffs  furnished  the  stock  and  makes  recommendations 
thereon.  He  further  counsels  with  regard  to  fertilizers,  seeds,  the 
rotation  of  crops,  etc.  The  government  aid  granted  to  these  author- 
ized helpers  or  farmers  counselors,  is  a  little  over  $50  each,  a  year. 
Two  years  ago  there  were  over  250  such  traveling  counselors,  and 
that  number  is  probably  nearly  doubled  by  this  time.  How  many 
trained  men  are  there  in  this  great  State  today  who  give  their 
whole  service  to  the  farmer  ? 

In  pork  production,  first  of  all  the  Danish  government  sent  special 
agents  to  study  the  bacon  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  afterwards 
conducted  extensive  studies  looking  into  the  proper  production  of 
bacon  of  the  highest  quality.  This  research  work  was  done  through 
the  Agricultural  Colle^^e  at  Copcnliagcn.  Today  a  large  part  of  the 
Danish  pork  product  is  the  output  of  cooperative  pork  packing 
establishments.  The  poultry  industry,  which  has  advanced  with 
such  enormous  rapidity,  is  the  outgrowth  of  society  and  com- 
munal effort.  Poultry  societies,  with  large  memberships,  are  to  be 
found  scattered  all  over  the  country.     We  too  in  America  have 
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poultry  societies,  but  are  they  not  usually  studying  the  "  fine  points," 
rather  than  the  "  fine  doing  "  of  their  birds?  But  not  only  are  there 
poultry  societies  in  Denmark,  but  what  is  more  important,  there 
arc  cooperative  egg  handling  and  selling  societies.  Through  these 
societies  the  producers  are  able  to  place  their  eggs  on  the  market 
in  the  best  possible  manner  at  the  smallest  possible  cost  for  con- 
ducting the  business. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  from  personal  observation  I  know  that 
Danish  farmers  are  full  of  push  and  progress,  that  they  are  a  happy, 
contented  and  prosperous  people,  not  content  in  stupid  idleness,  but 
ambitious  in  thrift  and  progress.  They  dress  well,  have  comfort- 
able homes,  and  live  well,  and  this  despite  the  fact  of  living  on  farms 
that  have  produced  crops  for  thousands  of  years,  despite  having 
to  help  maintain  a  standing  army,  supporting  royalty,  and  even 
having  to  care  for  a  navy.  \Vc  must  remember  that  the  agri- 
cultural depression  which  struck  our  Eastern  States,  hit  Den- 
mark just  the  same  as  it  did  these  Eastern  States.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  emigration  has  worked  for  Denmark  much  as  it  has  worked 
against  New  York  agriculture.  Taking  all  the  facts  into  considera- 
tion, I  contend  that  Denmark  stands  out  as  the  finest  example  the 
world  has  produced  of  how  an  agricultural  people  can  rise  through 
discouragement  and  pending  disaster  to  a  high  standard  of  national 
excellence. 

Agricultural  depression  in  the  East  not  a  necessity 

With  Denmark  as  an  example,  I  maintain  that  the  depression 
which  struck  the  East  and  which  to  some  degree  holds  today,  is 
an  evidence  of  weakness  in  the  fibre  and  make-up  of  the  people, 
and  as  such  is  a  matter  for  serious  study  by  all  students  of  national 
life  in  this  country.  When  the  eastern  farmer  felt  the  severe  blow 
of  merciless  competition  he  was  staggered  and  seemed  to  have  lost 
his  reason.  The  Now  York  farmer,  left  unaided  by  the  State 
government,  and  almost  unhelped  by  the  national  govern- 
ment, shrank  from  the  conflict  and  yielded  his  high  position — for 
the  time  was  when  no  farmer  on  earth  stood  higher  in  intelligence, 
progress,  and  all  that  i^^ocs  to  make  up  a  worthy  people,  times  con- 
sidered, than  did  the  farmers  of  this  State.  Struggling  along,  with- 
out specific  help  for  his  troubles,  and  with  no  union  between  him 
and  his  brother  farmers,  ,q:rievous  has  been  his  financial  loss  and 
many  his  agricultural  failures.  When  wheat  grown  in  the  West 
knocked  down  the  i)rice  of  wheat  in  the  East,  the  New  York 
farmer  steadily  kept  on  "  growing  wheat  because  his  father  had 
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made  money  growing  wheat."  Even  today  there  are  thousands  of 
New  York  farmers  producing  wheat  at  a  loss  of  30  or  40  cents  on 
every  bushel  grown,  and  still  they  do  not  know  what  is  hurting 
them.  Others  are  producing  hay  at  ruinously  low  prices,  depleting 
the  fertility  of  their  farms  and  eking  out  but  the  meanest  sort  of  a 
living.  While  little  Denmark,  one  third  as  large  as  this  State,  is 
employing  traveling  instructors  by  the  hundreds,  our  farmers  are 
still  struggling  with  but  a  minimum  of  agricultural  instruction. 
While  the  Deimiark  farmers  are  feeling  the  powerful  effects  of 
intelligent  cooperation,  our  farmers  "  go  it  alone,"  and  reap  the 
usual  reward  of  single  handed  effort. 

A  sorry  condition  of  affairs  agriculturally 

r 

If  you  wish  to  measure  in  some  degree  the  fearful  depression 
of  agriculture  in  the  East,  even  down  to  these  days,  spend  a  week 
in  a  western  state — any  of  them,  from  Wisconsin  to  Texas — and 
you  will  be  profoundly  impressed  with  the  differences  of  thought, 
bearing  and  action  of  the  two  peoples.  The  western  man  is  eager 
and  enthusiastic,  his  farm  is  the  best  in  the  world,  his  crops  the 
biggest,  his  stock  the  finest,  and  his  children  the  brightest.  All 
are  the  joy  of  his  life  and  his  face  brightens  and  his  eyes  sparkle 
as  he  sounds  their  praises.  The  eastern  farmer  will  show  much 
interest  when  you  speak  of  Kansas  agriculture,  but  speak  of  New 
York  or  Connecticut  farming  and  his  eyes  grow  dull,  his  face  be- 
comes a  blank,  and  he  sits  limp  and  listless  before  you.  He  prefers 
to  talk  of  anything  under  the  sun  save  his  own  farm  and  what 
pertains  thereto.  And  yet  these  eastern  farms,  for  inherent  beauty, 
for  all  that  goes  for  home  making,  for  possibilities  in  the  range  of 
crops,  and  for  good  markets,  are  without  a  rival  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

"  As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he." 

Wliat  promise  have  we  for  the  future  progress  of  this  nation 
when  we  find  a  farming  people  who  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
lands  about  them,  who  complain  of  lack  of  profits  and  who  com- 
plain of  a  worn-out  soil  only  a  generation  or  two  removed  from 
virgin  conditions.  Old  Europe,  where  thousands  of  years  mark 
the  age  of  her  fields,  utters  no  such  cry  of  soil  degradation. 

You  will  understand,  I  am  sure,  that  in  pointing  out  the  agricul- 
tural depression  in  the  East  I  do  not  place  all  farmers  in  one 
class.  On  thousands  of  farms  there  was  exhibited  heroic  courage 
amid  the  greatest  discouragements.  These  farmers  have  more  than 
held  their  own.     They  and  their  families  loved  the  land  and  their 
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country  homes.  They  have  saved  the  state  from  disaster  and  are 
today  the  nucleus  about  which  is  being  built  up  a  new  and  better 
agriculture. 

On  the  upgrade 

In  my  judgment  the  period  of  depression  for  eastern  agriculture 
has  reached  the  bottom  and  is  now  on  the  upgrade.  Whoever  will 
study  the  problem  carefully  must  see  evidences  of  this  betterment. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  improvement  is  the  fact  that  good  farming 
lands  in  this  country  are  now  nearly  all  occupied.  The  profligacy 
of  this  nation  in  parting  with  its  wealth  in  virgin  lands  and  forests 
has  almost  run  its  course.  The  time  is  about  at  an  end  when  any- 
body, worthy  or  degenerate,  can  secure  from  this  government,  by 
mere  occupancy,  a  generous  allotment  of  land. 

One  of  the  disastrous  secondary  effects  of  giving  away  the 
national  domain  was  to  breed  in  the  minds  of  men  light  regard 
for  land  ownership,  for  that  which  costs  little  is  little  appreciated. 
In  this  country  men  had  come  to  so  undervalue  the  possession  of 
land  that  they  parted  with  it  as  they  swap  jackknives.  With  the 
passing  of  the  homestead  movement,  a  profound  change  is  coming 
over  the  minds  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  land. 
Everywhere  we  notice  how  they  are  coming  to  regard  country 
property  as  something  to  be  dearly  held.  The  love  of  the  ancestral 
homestead  is  now  impelling  the  purchase  of  much  land.  Men  of 
high  and  low  degree  are  searching  out  and  securing  country  prop- 
erty. The  railway  official,  the  banker,  the  lawyer,  the  merchant, 
the  mechanic — in  fact  all  classes  of  urban  people  are  thinking  coun- 
tryward  as  never  before.  You  hear  farm  matters  talked  over  on 
the  railway  train,  in  the  office,  and  on  the  streets.  Some  of  these 
developments  are  indeed  but  fads,  wild  exuberances  of  a  new  senti- 
mentalism,  but  fortunately  they  are  not  particularly  dangerous. 
These  abnormities  do  but  indicate  a  deep,  underlying  human  desire 
to  live  close  to  nature  on  the  land.  More  important  than  is  this 
city  movement  toward  the  country,  is  the  reflex  effect  it  has  upon 
the  people  already  pn  the  farm.  When  others  think  so  highly  of 
lands  and  country  life,  then  the  farmer,  if  for  no  other  reason,  will 
begin  to  place  merited  value  thereon. 

Agricultural  education 

A  generation  ago  the  agricultural  colleges  were  regarded  by  the 

farmers  with  mild  enmity  and  narrow  suspicion,  which  largely  shut 

out  the  modicum  of  good  these  institutions  were  at  first  capable  of 

accomplishing.    Not  only  in  those  old  days  were  our  agricultural 
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colleges  almost  despised  by  the  farmer,  but  they  were  regarded 
with  indifference,  or  something  worse,  by  educators.  There  was 
no  body  of  agricultural  knowledge  available  in  pedagogic  form  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction.  As  these  men  looked  over  the  field, 
they  saw  nothing  that  could  seemingly  be  taught  with  advantage 
to  pupils  as  other  scholastic  branches  were  taught.  Furthermore, 
no  students  were  seeking  agricultural  instruction.  What  was  the 
use,  reasoned  these  teachers,  of  departing  from  educational  tradi- 
tions. But  our  agricultural  colleges  have  outlived  those  dark  days 
of  indifference  and  contempt.  Fortunately  in  those  early  times 
here  and  there  was  a  strong,  patient  worker,  who  held  on  to  what 
was,  and  prophetlike,  looked  ahead  for  better  days.  Slowly,  but 
persistently,  these  men  put  agricultural  knowledge  into  teaching 
form  and  built  up  courses  of  useful  instruction.  The  experiment 
stations  added  mightily  to  encouragement  and  advance.  Gradually 
the  farmers  began  to  have  faith  in  these  institutions  and  students 
began  to  flock  to  the  colleges  for  instruction.  Now  we  have  reached 
a  period  when  in  some  of  our  middle  states  the  agricultural  colleges 
are  the  most  popular  of  all  educational  institutions  in  their  hold  on 
the  people  and  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  are  supported. 
The  Eastern  States  have  hung  back  and  let  the  West  outstrip  them 
in  this  movement,  but  they  are  now  swinging  into  line. 

At  Washington  we  have  that  great  central  force  for  agricultural 
advancement,  our  national  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  your 
own  State  you  have  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  its  central 
offices  in  this  Capitol.  As  powerful  factors  you  can  point  to  Cornell 
and  Geneva.  Great  as  are  all  these  forces  for  good  at  this  time, 
let  me  say  to  you,  as  one  who  has  seen  these  things  come  on  from 
the  most  insignificant  beginning,  that  their  growth  and  power  have 
only  begun.  Where  you  are  spending  a  dollar  in  the  support  of 
these  institutions,  you  will  soon  be  giving  a  score,  and  where  you 
are  now  receiving  one  measure  of  good  therefrom,  you  will  soon 
be  receiving  a  thousand.  Now  you  have  an  agricultural  school  at 
Cornell.  Soon  it  will  be  vastly  greater  than  at  present,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  will  be  lower  agricultural  schools  of  great  power  and 
influence  scattered  about  the  State.  Your  farmers  institute  efforts 
will  be  strengthened  and  take  on  forms  of  usefulness  not  dreamed 
of  today. 

Cooperation 

The  combination  of  increased  intelligence  in  agriculture  and  the 
deepening  love  of  rural  affairs  will  in  due  time  have  a  marvelous 
effect  upon  the  productive  capacity  of  our  rural  people.    An  intelli- 
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gent,  land-loving  family,  satisfied  with  its  environment,  will  yield 
a  far  larger  farm  product  than  under  the  past  conditions  of  unrest 
and  discouragement.  In  the  better  days  coming  every  member  of 
the  family  will  work  with  intelligence  and  enthusiasm,  and  as  a 
result  there  will  be  vastly  increased  production,  which  will  in  turn 
bring  a  thousand  blessings  to  tend  still  further  to  contentment  and 
happiness. 

The  culmination  of  all  these  improved  conditions  will  bring  about 
a  new  factor  of  the  highest  value  to  the  farmer — cooperation. 
When  our  farmer  friend  has  grown  truly  intelligent,  when  he  comes 
to  love  and  properly  appreciate  his  farm,  as  he  surely  will,  when 
the  brotherhood  of  man  is  recognized,  then  will  come  the  great 
advance,  that  of  industrial  cooperation.  The  cohesiveness  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  in  the  past  has  been  like  that  of  dry  sand  in  one's 
hand.  In  the  near  future  they  will  join  together  in  securing  the 
best  live  stock  for  their  flocks  and  herds,  the  best  grains  and  trees 
for  their  fields  and  orchards,  and  the  most  effective  fertilizers  for 
their  soils;  then  especially  will  they  join  together  in  assembling 
and  marketing  their  products  in  the  most  judicious  economical 
manner. 

Intelligent  cooperation  among  farmers  is  as  sure  to  follow  in 
the  present  upward  movement  as  is  the  sun  to  rise  tomorrow.  In- 
telligent production  and  economical  marketing,  through  cooperation, 
will  place  the  American  farmer  in  the  very  front  rank  of  all  that 
goes  to  make  for  enlightened  citizenship. 

To  my  mind  these  better  days  are  close  at  hand,  for  progress  is 
cumulative,  moving  with  accelerating  pace  when  the  way  is  clear. 
As  educators  it  is  our  pleasure,  as  it  is  our  duty,  to  hasten  this 
glad  day. 
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ADDRESS 

BY   HON.   WILLET  M.   HAYS,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY   OF  AGRICULTURE, 

WASHINGTON  D.  C. 

Mr  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  indeed  pleased  to 
be  here,  and  especially  pleased  to  meet  this  great  western  man. 
Professor  Henry,  who  was  a  neighbor  of  mine  in  the  West.  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  it  is  true,  is  a  product  of  your  own  State,  a  product 
of  your  own  agricultural  college,  and  it  was  here  that  he  was  first 
directed  into  the  work  of  country  life  education;  but  it  was  in  the 
West  that  he  developed  his  many  broad  ideas.  He  has  told  you  in- 
telligently and  forcibly  today  of  the  greatness  of  this  movement 
and  has  urged  you  to  get  into  line  with  it. 

In  building  up  country  life  in  the  United  States  many  conditions 
have  had  to  be  met  and  overcome.  Eighty  years  ago  about  75%  of 
the  people  of  this  country  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits; 
now  only  about  35%  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Today  in  New 
York  State  only  about  14%  of  the  people  are  on  the  farm.  This 
change  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  economic  conditions. 
Eighty  years  ago  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  was  done 
largely  in  the  country;  today  it  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the 
cities,  and  it  has  grown  enormously.  The  people  are  using  relatively 
more  manufactured  goods  than  they  did.  Transportation  has  de- 
veloped greatly  and  commercial  business  has  grown  rapidly  per 
capita.  The  professions  have  increased  in  numbers  and  the  gov- 
ernment functions  have  developed.  The  number  of  people  employed 
for  personal  services  by  persons  of  wealth  require  ever  increasing 
proportions  of  the  entire  population.  All  these  conditions  have 
drawn  the  people  to  the  cities. 

The  country,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  fewer  people  than  it 
did.  Great  improvements  in  machinery,  better  methods  of  farm- 
ing, the  extension  of  the  agricultural  area  into  the  great  plains  of 
the  West,  better  plants  and  better  animals,  have  led  to  a  much 
larger  production  of  agricultural  commodities  per  farm  worker. 
Today  the  production  of  our  farmers  is  largely  limited  to  two  or 
three  kinds — the  raw  products  of  food,  the  raw  products  of  cloth- 
ing, and,  one  may  add,  horses. 

The  nation  eats  only  so  much  per  capita  and  the  raw  product 
for  clothing  per  capita  does  not  vary  greatly  in  amount.  The  peo- 
ple pay  more  for  clothing,  but  the  greater  cost  of  manufacturing 
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causes  the  main  addition  to  the  price  of  both  our  food  and  cloth- 
ing. All  these  conditions  have  caused  a  natural  decrease  to 
the  percentage  of  the  whole  people  on  the  farm.  There  has  not 
been  need  of  so  many  persons  in  agriculture.  But  there  has  been 
another  force  at  work  which  has  been  partly  responsible  for  the 
decrease,  and  we  educators  are  somewhat  to  blame  for  it.  Our 
school  system  has  been  so  organized  as  to  lead  many  people  away 
from  the  farm. 

We  are  now  reaching  the  limit  of  reduction  in  the  percentage 
of  rural  population;  we  can  not  have  another  40%  loss;  we  can 
not  lose  more,  perhaps,  than  10%,  leaving  the  farmers  at  25%  of 
the  whole;  and  this  loss  must  be  more  gradual  than  that  of  the 
past.  We  are  reaching  a  point  where  we  will  have  a  nearly  perma- 
nent farm  population.  The  movement  of  people  from  the  farm  to 
the  city  will  greatly  decrease  and  there  will  not  be  many  moving 
from  city  to  farm.  Of  course  there  will  always  be  some  movement 
from  the  city  to  the  farm  and  from  the  farm  to  the  city,  but  it  will 
affect  very  small  percentages,  or  fractions  of  1%.  It  hardly  needs 
consideration,  once  the  balance  has  been  nearly  reached. 

But  the  problem  we  now  need  especially  to  discuss  is  that  of  edu- 
cating for  country  life  those  boys  and  girls  who  are  raised  in  the 
country  and  who  are  to  become  our  farmers  and  the  home  makers 
of  the  future.  I  might  almost  put  the  emphasis  on  the  home  makers. 
I  have  a  western  point  of  view  and  probably  a  novel  one,  and  you 
will  pardon  personal  reference.  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  in 
the  West  and  became  a  farmer,  managing  the  home  farm  for  some 
years.  I  also  had  experience  in  investigating  and  helping  in  the 
introduction  of  agriculture  into  our  local  rural  schools,  into  agri- 
cultural high  schools,  and  developing  agricultural  collegiate  educa- 
tion, and  I  have  reached  the  belief  that  we  are  gradually  but  surely 
organizing  an  adequate  system  of  country  life  education. 

You  educators  who  are  interested  in  the  older  kinds  of  institu- 
tions— ^the  general  academies,  colleges  and  universities,  and  the 
so  called  sectarian  institutions — will  think  me  radical,  perhaps,  but 
I  ask  only  that  you  follow  the  steps  of  advancement  in  this  new 
education,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  like  these  new  institutions.  I 
hope  you  will  try  at  least  to  get  started  samples  of  state  agricultural 
high  schools  in  the  Eastern  States  such  as  some  of  the  Western 
States  have  developed. 

The  consolidated  rural  schools  have  been  a  success  in  the  Western 
States  and  also  in  the  Eastern   States  wherever  they  have  been 
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established.  I  believe  they  should  be  developed  in  all  localities  in 
all  regions  where  rich  farm  lands  will  produce  sufficient  revenue. 

We  have  heard  the  philanthropist  and  the  preacher  say,  "  Try 
to  get  the  people  out  on  the  land."  There  should  be  no  more  peo- 
ple engaged  in  farming  than  that  number  which  can  secure  profita- 
ble remuneration.  If  the  percentage  on  the  farm  had  run  down 
to  50%  instead  of  to  35%,  our  farmers  would  be  overproducing, 
and  while  all  other  vocations  would  be  shorthanded  and  very  profit- 
able, farming  would  be  very  much  overdone.  The  55%  need  the 
65%  to  supply  them  with  a  market,  and  if  50%  had  only  half  the 
whole  people  to  clothe  and  feed,  our  farmers  would  indeed  have 
very  hard  times.  There  must  be  a  proper  balance  of  the  people 
in  the  city  and  the  country,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
always  keep  the  proper  balance.  Theories  and  desires  must  ever 
continue  to  bow  before  the  great  economic  forces. 

Our  great  problem  now  is  to  educate  the  people  in  country  life 
who  are  to  be  farmers ;  not  to  try  to  cure  city  ills  by  moving  people 
against  a  tide  which  is  recognizing  that  the  number  required  on 
the  farm  is  growing  less  and  the  number  required  for  city  vocation 
is  increasing  annually. 

Years  ago  prominent  educators  said :  "  Educate  the  few  and 
they  will  bring  up  the  masses."  Today  we  have  the  few  educated, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  bring  up  the  masses,  and  one  of  the  best 
means — the  best  means  today — is  through  a  proper  system  of  edu- 
cation. The  masses  are  the  plain  delvers,  the  workers  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  country;  and  wx  need,  as  Professor  Henry  has  said, 
a  broad  plan  of  finance  in  this  part  of  agricultural  advancement. 
We  need  a  broad  plan  of  advancement  in  every  division  of  country 
life — in  building  good  roads,  and  in  other  matters  that  need  to  be 
financed,  as  we  finance  great  navies  and  great  armies.  Ten 
millions  for  agriculture  and  a  quarter  of  a  billion  for  army  and 
navy  by  the  national  and  state  governments,  may  not  be  investing 
too  much  in  the  weapon,  but  certainly  too  little  is  being  invested 
in  strengthening  the  arm  which  wields  the  weapon. 

Our  leaders  should  not  lack  for  broad  plans  for  building  up  the 
education  of  the  plain  people  of  this  country.  The  thoughtful  men 
of  our  country  are  now  ready  for  such  organization  of  education 
in  our  primary  and  secondary  schools  as  will  build  up  a  system 
of  education  that  will  place  the  technical  education  of  the  people 
who  do  the  real  work  of  the  country — and  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
homes  everywhere,  on  a  plane  far  above  that  which  it  now  occupies. 
We  have  successfully  inaugurated  technical  education  for  the  pro- 
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fessions;  the  time  has  come  for  a  broad  movement  for  the  intro- 
duction of  technical  education  in  every  line  of  industrial  work 
to  which  it  can  be  applied;  and  it  can  be  applied  to  nearly  every 
line  of  work,  especially  to  agriculture,  to  the  city  industries,  and 
to  home  making. 

In  some  of  the  states  education  is  largely  being  cared  for  in  the 
state  institutions.  In  many  of  the  older  states  of  the  East  this 
movement  has  gone  forward  with  much  less  rapidity.  Private  and 
public  institutions  everywhere  have  turned  their  attention  very 
largely  to  city  life  education,  and  we  have  a  great  system  growing 
up,  especially  developed  throughout  the  West,  with  city  graded 
schools  at  the  base,  city  high  schools  above,  and  universities  at  the 
apex,  and  other  institutions  as  adjuncts  of  this  general  scheme. 
The  teachers,  the  texts  and  the  ideals  of  even  our  rural  schools 
have  been  turned  toward  city  life. 

But  a  belief  is  arising  that  our  agricultural  colleges  are  at  the 
head  of  a  new  system.  A  system  of  large  rural  schools,  consoli- 
dated into  large  central  schools  where  the  wealth  of  the  soil  and 
density  of  population  will  admit ;  of  agricultural  high  schools,  with 
one  in  every  lo  counties,  and,  in  some  cases,  one  in  every  county ; 
and  of  agricultural  colleges,  all  articulated  into  one  system,  will 
make  a  ladder  which  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  to  remain 
in  the  country  or  who  are  to  work  with  farm  problems  can  climb. 
Even  in  the  lower  grades  there  should  be  more  practical,  industrial 
work;  a  great  deal  of  industrial  work  should  be  provided  in  the 
agricultural  high  school,  and  more  special  courses  than  now  in  the 
agricultural  college.  I  have  arrived  at  this  belief  because  of  my 
connection  with  some  successful  experiments  along  this  line  in 
Minnesota.  The  proportion  of  subject-matter  as  worked  out  from 
17  or  18  years  experience  by  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  High 
School  is,  speaking  generally,  one  third  general  studies,  one  third 
science  as  related  to  agriculture,  and  one  third  technical  subjects 
related  to  agriculture  and  home  economics.  This  may  appear  a 
very  radical  proposition,  but  it  works  out,  and  it  sends  these  young 
men  and  young  women  back  to  the  farm  no  longer  feeling  that 
farming  does  not  give  opportunities,  but  with  a  great  pride  and 
interest  in  the  business  and  in  the  country  home  and  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  work  will  make  them  more  useful  citizens  and  a  benefit 
to  the  community  at  large.  In  addition  to  this  general  system,  the 
number  of  adjuncts  to  this  system  of  country  life  education,  such 
as  fanners  institutes  and  nature  study  work  are  rapidly  increasing 
in  kind  and  quantity.    A  great  many  university  and  college  exten- 
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sion  projects  are  being  started  which  provide  a  system  of  schools 
and  teachers  who  are  constantly  in  touch  with  the  farm  boys  and 
girls,  giving  them  not  only  knowledge,  but  the  best  methods  of 
farming  and  of  home  making,  and  instilling  into  them  the  spirit, 
the  belief,  and  the  interest  in  things  in  the  country;  and  in  this 
adjunct  work  your  State  is  in  the  lead. 

The  national  Department  of  Agriculture  is  cooperating  with  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  of  every  state  and  with  many  state 
agricultural  colleges.  The  nation  and  the  states  are  building  up 
a  system  of  research  which  is  providing  a  body  of  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  home  economics  of  highest  interest  and  value  in 
developing  courses  of  study  in  the  three  classes  of  schools  devoted 
to  country  life  education.  We  have  a  great  and  growing  country 
life  literature,  with  growing  educational  theories.  A  great  deal 
of  this  subject-matter  can  be  put  in  these  courses  of  study  without 
reducing  the  number  of  other  essential  studies.  We  have  no  reason 
today  to  fear  that  technical  education  will  reduce  the  attention 
given  to  general  education,  nor  to  fear  the  general  educational 
effect  of  technical  subjects.  These  studies  will  bring  the  student 
closer  to  the  realities  of  agriculture  and  the  home,  and  they  have 
a  large  educational  value.  As  to  the  proper  proportion  of  these 
subjects,  if  we  could  so  organize  our  schools  that  we  could  put  into 
these  consolidated  schools,  for  instance,  a  minor  part  of  agricultural 
instruction  and  instruction  in  home  economics,  with  a  teacher  of 
agriculture  constantly  in  touch  with  many  farms  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, we  could  keep  pupils  in  school  longer  and  give  them  a  far 
better  education  than  now.  If  we  could  have  the  pupils  in  an 
agricultural  high  school,  say  for  two  years,  and  then  divide  the 
work,  say  one  third  to  agriculture  or  the  industrial  subjects  con- 
cerning the  home,  one  third  to  the  sciences  related  to  industrial 
work,  and  one  third  to  general  subjects,  we  would  have  an  im- 
mensely broader  course  than  we  have  been  giving.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  the  proper  scheme  for  organizing  and  financing  country  life 
education  has  been  worked  out.  A  comprehensive  plan  is  needed 
and  a  comprehensive  plan  will  cost  much  money,  but  this  line  of 
expenditure  is  peculiar  in  that  it  increases  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  people  as  well  as  their  capacity  to  sustain  a  high  type  of  home 
and  a  high  country  civilization.  Take  as  a  concrete  example  a 
great  state  with  rich  land  in  every  township,  with,  we  will  say, 
10,000  rural  schools  and  an  agricultural  college.  Comparatively 
few  students  out  of  the  whole  number  attend  the  agricultural  col- 
lege;   a  portion  of  the  farm  boys  and  girls  attend  the  city  high 
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schools  or  private  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  or  the  state  uni-  v 
versity.  Part  of  these  go  into  city  life  and  part  return  to  the  farm, 
though  very  few  are  technically  trained  for  farming  or  especially 
trained  for  conducting  the  farm  home.  Let  us  suppose  that  these 
10,000  rural  schools  should  be  changed  into  2000  consolidated 
schools.  In  these  2000  consolidated  schools,  which  might  properly 
be  called  farm  schools,  we  should  teach  the  general  branches,  with 
a  due  proportion  of  industrial  education  to  the  400,000  farm  pupils 
in  the  State.  In  10  agricultural  high  school  areas  each  covering 
10  counties,  provide  instruction  for  10,000  pupils  in  a  secondary 
course  in  agriculture  and  in  home  economics,  and  if  1000  want  to 
go  forward  with  a  collegiate  agricultural  course,  provide  for  that 
number  in  the  state  agricultural  college.  With  such  a  system  of 
education  we  would  not  only  prepare  practically  all  of  the  people 
who  are  to  become  farmers  and  farm  home  makers,  but  we  would 
prepare  in  these  agricultural  high  schools,  teachers  for  the  consoli- 
dated rural  schools,  so  that  the  principal  of  each  one  of  these 
schools  would  be  trained  to  teach  agriculture  and  an  assistant  would 
be  qualified  to  teach  home  economics,  and  we  would  have  in  the 
country,  as  we  have  today  in  the  city,  a  system  from  which  the 
teachers  could  come  in  the  regular  way  to  the  lower  courses  from 
the  higher.  Normal  schools  would  be  needed  to  give  some  addi- 
tional training  in  methods  of  teaching,  as  they  now  give  addi- 
tional preparation  to  teachers  for  our  city  schools. 

The  national  Congress  started  this  separate  system  of  country 
life  education  by  giving  to  each  state  in  1862  a  grant  of  public  lands 
for  use  in  establishing  an  agricultural  college,  as  earlier  it  started 
the  system  of  city  life  education  by  making  to  each  state  a  dona- 
tion toward  establishing  a  state  university  and  thus  inau:;urating, 
or  forcing  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  institutions  at  the 
head  of  state  educational  courses,  which  have  nearly  all  been 
bent  toward  city  life.  The  national  Congress  later,  in  1887,  by 
a  substantial  grant  of  money,  induced  each  state  to  establish  a 
state  experiment  station.  As  the  states  were  led  into  starting  these 
institutions,  and  as  many  cities  have  been  led  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  their  respective  states  through  grants  of  money  to  build 
up  splendid  city  high  schools,  so  cities  can  be  further  led  to 
build  up  a  system  of  education  in  mechanics  arts  and  home 
economics,  and  the  states  can  lead  in  a  plan  of  building  up  a^^ri- 
cultural  high  schools  and  throu;^h  state  aid  can  induce  localities 
to  change  from  the  little  rural  schools  to  the  consolidated  school 
to  which  the  pupils  shall  be  hauled  by  team.     Educating  those  who 
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are  to  farm,  to  carry  on  city  industries  and  to  conduct  the  homes 
of  the  people,  is  coming  up  in  a  new  way.  Industrial  education 
is  demanding  a  place  beside  the  three  R's.  The  plans  are  to  be 
devised,  a  system  to  be  financed,  teachers  to  be  prepared,  the  body 
of  knowledge  to  be  rounded  out  and  pedagogic  methods  to  be 
wrought  out.  Technical  education  which  long  ago  put  theology 
and  law  and  teaching  on  a  basis  of  great  advantage,  offers  to  do 
the  same  for  these  three  great  industrial  vocations. 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS  OF  FimNG  EDUCATION  FOR  AGRICULTURE  INTO 
THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

BY   JOHN   R.    KIRK,    PRESIDENT   OF   FIRST   DISTRICT    NORMAL   SCHOOL, 

KIRKSVILLE  MO. 

When  this  subject  was  assigned  to  your  present  speaker  it  was 
suggested  that  he  show  how  to  introduce  agriculture  into  the  cur- 
riculum "with  benefit  to  the  school  and  no  injury  to  the  curriculum." 
The  suggestion  seems  natural.  It  should  doubtless  occur  to  any 
alert  and  practical  man.  The  speaker  however  was  inclined  to  ask, 
"  How  can  the  large  healthy  foot  of  an  average  man  be  fitted 
into  a  narrow  shoe  with  benefit  to  the  man  and  no  injury  to  the 
shoe ;"  or  "  How  can  the  full  round  head  of  a  large  brained  child 
be  fitted  into  a  small  stiff  hat  with  benefit  to  the  child  and  no 
injury  to  the  hat?"  The  further  thought  occurs  that  feet  and 
brains  are  essential  parts  of  an  organic  whole  while  shoes  and  hats 
are  useful  conventionalities  which  ought  to  be  so  made  as  to  be 
adapted  to  feet  and  brains. 

For  a  decade  or  more  we  have  been  enriching  the  curriculum. 
Some  are  worried  because  of  our  extravagant  use  of  fertilizers; 
but  we  shall  keep  on  enriching  and  reorganizing  the  curriculum. 
Some  good  people  would  center  all  our  energies  on  the  old  ques- 
tion of  fundamentals.  But  what  is  fundamental  and  what  is  second- 
ary and  subordinate  ?    We  shall  see. 

A  few  years  ago  the  colleges  and  high  schools  had  no  chairs  of 
English.  Then  we  exemplified  our  primitive  conceptions  by 
using  the  clumsy  phrases  "  supplementary  reading "  and  "  liter- 
ature in  the  grades."  Reading  was  largely  a  mechanical  process. 
At  best  it  was  said  to  be  acquiring  through  mechanisms  the  thoughts 
of  others.  Now  we  know  better;  we  see  more  clearly.  Prior  to 
reading  we  master  certain  conventionalities  through  charts  and 
other  facilities.  By  practice,  the  use  of  the  conventionalities  is 
passed  over  into  the  automatic.  Reading  has  become  thinking.  It 
always  was  thinking.  It  is  the  personal  interpretation,  appreciation 
and  assimilation  of  literature.  It  is  not  getting  the  thought  of 
the  author.  Reading,  hearing  and  observing  mean  that  we  are 
having  thoughts  of  our  own,  aroused  in  our  consciousness  through 
external  stimuli,  visible,  audible  and  tangible  things  of  the  earth. 
Look  back  a  few  years.  How  we  did  worry  about  overloading 
the  curriculum  with  literature,  vocal  music,  art,  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  gymnasium  work ;  and  how  many  of  us  thought 
the  curriculum  would  be  irreparably  injured.     But  we  now  have 
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all  these  things  in  the  curriculum.  They  are,  to  say  the  least,  as 
essential  as  those  mechanisms,  the  3  R's,  so  erroneously  looked 
upon  as  the  fundamentals;  and  the  curricuhim  still  survives. 

But  now  another  new  study  commands  our  attention.  It  is 
conceded  that  all  children  ought  to  know  more  about  nature  and 
natural  forces  than  the  curriculum  now  provides  for.  To  meet 
this  want  we  now  attempt  to  introduce  the  essentials  of  agriculture 
into  the  curriculum. 

We  are  obliged  to  recast  some  definitions.  We  have  long  en- 
dured unprofitable  contention  over  two  alleged  phases  of  school 
education,  i.  e.  education  for  culture  and  education  for  utility,  the 
classics  being  supposedly  for  culture;  the  sciences  and  some  other 
subjects,  for  utility.  We  now  see  that  the  classics  are  as  much  for 
utility  as  they  are  for  culture  and  that  the  sciences  arc  as  much 
for  culture  as  they  are  for  utility,  that  every  legitimate  subject 
of  study  is  for  both  utility  and  culture.  Education  in  agriculture 
is  an  essential  utility  because  it  is  the  only  means  of  furnishing 
adequate  conceptions  of  the  fundamental  occupation  of  mankind 
upon  which  all  other  occupations  now  depend  and  forever  must 
depend ;  but  education  in  agriculture  is  also  a  basis  of  true  culture 
and  refinement,  as  illustrated  in  some  of  its  earliest  fruitages  which 
we  recognize  in  the  adornment  of  homes  and  schools,  through 
improved  lawns,  shade  trees,  walks,  driveways,  gardens  and 
flowers.  These  things  open  the  avenues  to  consciousness  and 
reveal  to  us  the  beauty  world  which  lies  about  us.  Agriculture 
in  the  public  schools  has  a  threefold  value — esthetic,  educational, 
utilitarian.  All  these  values  arc  discovered  and  appreciated  through 
the  many  exercises  actually  performed  by  the  students  themselves. 
The  speaker  wishes  he  could  take  you  some  December  day  to  the 
assembly  room  of  a  large  normal  school  or  normal  college  which 
has  agricultural  laboratories  and  a  school  garden.  As  students 
and  visitors  assemble  daily  at  10  a.  m.  to  sing  songs,  hear  an- 
nouncements, say  good  morning,  shake  hands  and  go  again  to 
their  several  classrooms,  a  common  uplift  is  felt  by  the  whole  mass 
of  men  and  women  as  the  eyes  are  opened  to  half  a  dozen  beauti- 
ful jardinieres  loaded  with  perfume-bearing  flowers ;  but  the  flowers 
are  not  bought  at  a  greenhouse.  The  students  know  where  the 
flowers  come  from  and  how  the  flowers  grow.  Among  the  students 
are  those  who,  directed  by  scholarly  instructors,  sowed  the  seeds 
or  potted  the  flower-bearing  bulbs,  watched  and  tended  the  plants 
from  germination  to  the  flowering  stage  and  through  weeks  and 
months   of   study,   observation   and  care,   grew   familiar  with  the 
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relation  existing  between  seeds,  soil,  sunshine,  moisture  etc.  on 
the  one  hand,  and  these  flowers,  the  admiration  of  all,  on  the 
other. 

How  introduce  agriculture  into  the  curriculum?  A  practical 
statesman  well  known  to  all  of  you  once  said  the  way  to  resume 
was  to  resume.  So  some  of  us  in  the  middle  West  introduce  agri- 
culture into  the  curriculum  with  benefit  to  the  school  and  without 
injury  to  the  curriculum  by  simply  making  the  introduction.  We 
just  place  agriculture  in  the  curriculum.  We  give  it  a  fair  share 
of  time,  equipment,  labor  and  thought.  We  are  unable  to  discover 
any  resulting  retardation  in  any  other  subject.  We  notice  that  the 
children  are  more  observant,  more  alert.  They  see  more  things. 
They  have  more  conceptions  of  realities.  They  have  an  enlarged 
vocabulary.  We  modify  the  treatment  of  geography  and  com- 
bine agriculture  with  it.  We  treat  literature  and  agriculture  in 
the  same  way.  Literature  furnishes  children  more  food  for  thought 
and  a  better  variety  of  thought  illustrations.  Agriculture  furnishes 
the  children  more  food  for  thought  and  a  larger  variety  of  concrete 
material  for  all  purposes. 

In  lieu  of  one  school  reader  filled  with  fragments  of  literature, 
all  of  the  best  schools  have  introduced  an  abundance  of  undis- 
sected  and  undamaged  masterpieces.  We  have  quit  using  that 
cumbersome  evidence  of  ignorance,  the  phrase  "  supplementary 
reading."  We  have  learned  much  by  experience.  We  therefore 
seek  to  avoid  introducing  agriculture  into  the  curriculum  for  ex- 
ploitation by  people  whose  knowledge  is  merely  fragmentary. 
Children  can  learn  literature  fairly  well  by  reading  it  if  the  teacher 
be  ever  so  ignorant.  Not  so  with  agriculture.  Not  so  with 
nature  study  which  is  commonly  a  misnomer  and  too  often  means 
reading  things  about  nature  and  repeating  statements  about  nature 
without  studying  anything  that  is  natural  and  without  observing 
scientific  modes  of  procedure.  Firs  tof  all  then,  a  supply  of  teachers 
must  be  educated  in  agriculture.  I  think  our  higher  institutions 
ought  to  furnish  the  means  of  doing  this.  All  universities,  all 
normal  schools  and  most  of  the  large  colleges  ought  to  contribute 
something. 

The  most  valuable  investigation,  discovery  and  thought  in  agri- 
culture, as  in  other  subjects,  is  carried  on  in  the  universities,  but 
the  universities  as  now  organized  can  contribute  comparatively 
little  towards  introducing  agriculture  into  the  curriculum.  They 
reach  the  schools  only  in  spots.  The  institutions  that  educate  and 
train  the  rank  and  file  of  public  school  teachers  are  the  ones 
best  adapted  to  leadership  in  the  introductloiv  oi  ^.^\o:\\.mx^. 
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The  normal  schools  can  do  this  great  work  just  as  they  are 
able  to  do  the  larger  part  of  the  work  of  educating  teachers  to 
organize  and  conduct  libraries.  The  full  fledged  up-to-date  nor- 
mal school  now  gives  courses  in  library  work  which  require  as 
much  labor  in  preparation  as  is  required  in  the  preparation  for 
science  or  language,  or  any  other  subject;  likewise  the  normal 
schools  are  to  do  the  larger  part  of  preparing  teachers  of  agricul- 
ture for  the  public  schools.  The  university  and  the  experiment 
station  carry  on  the  investigation.  Theirs  is  chiefly  the  field  of 
research.  They  can  prepare  a  few  teachers  who  will  assist  in  the 
introduction  of  agricuhure  into  the  public  schools.  Some  of  the 
well  equipped  colleges  will  pretty  soon  be  offering  courses  in 
library  work.  Gradually  they  will  secure  laboratories  and  give 
adequate  instruction  in  agriculture.  They  have  the  alternative  of 
doing  this  or  taking  a  side  track  while  the  car  of  education  ad- 
vances. Some  of  the  colleges  now  offering  courses  in  agriculture, 
are  lacking  in  equipment  and  library  facilities.  They  therefore 
rely  too  much  upon  textbooks  and  can  not  provide  reliable  teachers 
of  agriculture. 

The  high  grade  normal  school  furnishes  teachers  for  all  public 
schools,  high  schools,  elementary  schools  and  kindergartens.  The 
best  normal  schools  or  normal  colleges  of  the  middle  West  offer 
academic  courses  covering  all  that  the  high  school  gives  and  all 
that  the  college  can  give.  The  typical  high  school  graduate  has 
little  more  than  the  child's  view  of  subject-matter.  To  take  him 
into  the  normal  school  and  give  him  a  few  shallow  dips  into* 
botany  or  agriculture  or  any  other  science  and  to  give  him,  along 
with  these,  large  and  unbroken  doses  of  pedagogy  or  methods,  is  to 
live  and  labor  in  the  shallows. 

The  ordinary  view  of  education  is  superficial.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  partially  educated  people  can  be  filled  with  such  pre- 
scriptions, recipes  and  devices  as  a  typical  normal  school  in  static 
condition  can  give  and  then  intrusted  with  the  work  of  instruction 
in  elementary  schools,  while  the  secondary  teachers  must  have  both 
high  school  and  college  education  not  necessarily  supplemented  by 
professional  training.  This  vicious  and  deplorable  conception  is 
far  too  common.  The  high  grade  normal  school  of  the  middle 
West  guarantees  that  its  graduates  have  that  knowledge  and  that 
viewpoint  of  academic  subjects  which  college  graduates  are  sup- 
posed to  have.  It  furnishes  also  adequate  conceptions  and  ex- 
periences in  pedagogics  and  then  sends  out  strong  personalities 
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who  are  independent  of  prescriptions,  recipes  and  devices  and  who 
construct  ways  and  methods  of  their  own  because  they  have  large 
information  and  minds  regulated  by  diversified  experiences.  Such 
normal  schools  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the  third  grade  child 
and  the  seventh  grade  child  need  as  scholarly  teachers  as  the 
high  school  child. 

The  school  which  the  speaker  represents  is  typical  of  one 
division  of  normal  schools  in  the  middle  West.  47%  of  its  stu- 
dents are  men,  full  grown  men.  This  school  gives  long  and  severe 
courses  in  several  sciences.  It  allows  no  credit  or  recognition 
for  any  piecemeal  work  in  science,  no  credit  or  recognition  for 
merely  reciting  textbook  lore  about  science.  No  student  is 
authorized  to  study  a  science  unless  he  takes  it  with  the  intention 
of  pursuing  it  in  the  laboratories  by  laboratory  methods  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  year ;  but  to  educate  a  teacher  in  agri- 
culture in  one  year's  time  is  pretty  nearly  impossible.  We  do  not 
believe  that  all  teachers  should  prepare  to  teach  agriculture  or 
that  all  teachers  should  study  it.  We  do  not  believe  that  all  teachers 
can  learn  to  teach  mathematics.  There  are  a  few  rare  people  who 
can  teach  well  subjects  of  nearly  all  kinds;  but  as  a  rule  they  do 
not  have  very  extensive  knowledge  of  any  subject.  Gradually  we 
expect  to  secure  consolidated  rural  schools  in  which  a  measure 
of  specialization  will  carry  each  school  to  higher  efficiency.  In 
many  places  we  are  making  beginnings.  The  normal  schools  of 
Missouri  have  laboratories  and  science  teachers  sufficient  to  give 
two  years  of  laboratory  work  and  study  in  physics,  two  in 
chemistry,  two  in  zoology,  one  in  botany,  one  in  agriculture  and 
one  in  physiography.  We  are  not  free  from  superficiality.  We 
allow  some  students  without  previous  training  in  any  science  to 
begin  the  study  of  agriculture  and  pursue  it  for  nine  months  and 
then  go  away  and  undertake  to  teach  the  subject.  They  enter 
village  and  rural  schools  and  do  what  they  can.  They  desig- 
nate the  subject,  sometimes  as  agriculture,  sometimes  as  nature 
study.  No  doubt  they  do  much  bungling  but  they  probably  make 
as  good  a  start  in  this  subject  as  their  predecessors  did  in  civics 
when  that  subject  was  new.  In  no  event  is  their  empiricism  worse 
than  that  now  exhibited  both  east  and  west  in  teaching  human 
physiology  in  elementary  schools.  When  the  subject  takes  the 
name  "  nature  study  "  it  is  sometimes  discouragingly  ill-organized 
and  badly  taught,  a  sort  of  hodgepodge.  But  our  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers  of  the  middle  West,  at  least,  are  now  teaching 
literature  pretty  well.     A  dozen  years  ago  most  of  them  were 
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teaching  literature  in  a  very  desultory  way  or  not  at  all.  We 
are  therefore  not  without  hope  as  to  agriculture. 

In  the  Missouri  normal  schools  our  students  of  agriculture  are 
encouraged  to  take  the  longer  courses  and  to  have  at  least  biology 
and  chemistry  in  connection  with  agriculture.  If  possible  we  pre- 
fer to  give  the  biology  and  chemistry  before  the  agriculture. 
When  we  can  have  as  a  basis  the  biologic  and  chemical  courses 
through  laboratory  processes  we  can  give  the  courses  in  the  agricul- 
tural laboratory  and  the  school  garden  to  much  better  effect.  It  should 
be  understood  that  when  we  speak  of  laboratories  we  mean  those 
in  which  the  students  perform  all  sorts  of  individual  experiments; 
but  a  laboratory  which  is  not  associated  with  a  library  and  pretty 
good  textbooks  is  an  abnormality  only  a  little  better  than  a  collec- 
tion of  science  textbooks  without  any  laboratory.  The  typical  farmer 
represents  a  laboratory  without  books  and  without  good  instruction. 
True  science  is  through  instruction  and  experiment.  Through  ex- 
periments the  mind  is  prepared  to  appreciate  the  accumulated  knowl- 
edge of  the  race. 

It  might  be  asked,  how  do  patrons  view  agricultural  courses? 
In  some  communities  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  permit  the  teaching 
of  agriculture.  Stoical  incredulity  is  in  places  practically  insuper- 
able, at  least  for  the  present ;  but  the  superficial  hurried  courses  in 
farmers  institutes,  the  bulletins  from  the  universities  and  experi- 
ment stations,  the  agricultural  journals  and  endless  discussions,  all 
contribute  to  the  making  of  sentiment.  I  think  a  majority  of  the 
schools,  academies  and  colleges  offering  instruction  in  agriculture 
are  yet  giving  the  instruction  in  a  rather  superficial  way.  Bailey's 
Agriculture  and  other  hastily  written  books  are  commonly  used. 
Much  of  worthless  memoriter  work  is  done;  but  sentiment  is  im- 
proving. It  is  probable  that  the  people  will  become  anxious  for 
proper  instruction  faster  than  schools  and  colleges  can  prepare 
teachers  to  give  the  instruction. 

I  think  it  is  not  irrelevant,  in  passing,  to  ask  how  we  first  taught 
physics  and  other  sciences.  In  New  York  you  may  have  begun 
by  rational  laboratory  methods  but  I  am  not  so  informed.  In  the 
middle  West  we  began  by  learning  things  from  books.  When  the 
speaker  had  studied  Tenney*s  Zoology  about  six  months  he  could 
pass  a  far  better  examination  in  zoology  than  he  has  been  able  to 
pass  at  any  later  time. 

There  is  a  pretty  general  misconception  as  to  the  real  purpose 
of  education  in  agriculture.  The  heading  of  this  paper  does  not 
serve  to  make  our  purposes  any  clearer.    A  market  gardener  recently 
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drove  past  the  school  garden  of  a  Missouri  normal  school.  He 
saw  the  science  teacher  working  with  some  children  in  .the  garden. 
He  said  to  me :  "  That  teacher  of  yours  don't  know  nothin'  about 
agriculture.  She  ain't  a  doin'  no  good  for  herself  nor  anybody  else 
woricin'  in  that  little  patch  with  her  school  kids.  She  couldn't 
get  two  crops  from  one  patch  o*  ground  like  I  do." 

However  that  teacher  of  agriculture  had  just  given  a  group  of 
farmers  a  practical  lesson  in  clover  raising  and  rotation  of  crops 
which  they  acknowledged  to  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  them ; 
and  yet  our  instruction  in  agriculture  and  our  laboratories  and 
school  garden  are  not  altogether  for  strictly  practical  purposes  as 
the  market  gardener  and  the  farmer  would  expect. 

The  course  in  agriculture  is  chiefly  for  education.  It  is  to  open 
the  avenues  to  the  soul  so  that  external  stimuli  of  a  thousand  varie- 
ties may  reach  the  soul.  Shakspere,  to  illustrate,  had  no  school 
education  in  agriculture.  His  father  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  the  external  stimuli,  the  vast  variety  of  odors,  colors,  forms  and 
sounds,  found  avenues  to  his  consciousness.  He  thought  more  than 
other  men  and  wrote  better  than  other  men  because  Stratford-on- 
Avon  and  Warwick  and  Kenilworth  and  the  dark  forest  and  all 
that  beautiful  country  found  avenues  to  his  consciousness  in  ten 
thousand  ways,  and  he  spoke  of  things  as  they  spoke  to  him.  So 
we,  through  the  endless  agencies  of  an  agricultural  course,  seek  to 
open  the  avenues  to  the  consciousness  of  the  children  and  give  them 
the  power  of  observation,  i.  e.  of  seeing  things  in  their  minds  after 
physical  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  eye  or  the  ear  or  other 
senses.    Observing  is  thinking. 

We  g^ve  children  experiments  to  perform  in  the  laboratory  and 
in  the  school  garden.  We  teach  them  to  make  observations  and 
to  do  things.  We  give  opportunity  for  reading,  cogitation  and 
reflection.  We  stimulate  their  constructive  ingenuity.  We  make 
of  them  doers  of  things  and  builders  of  things.  We  do  not  fill  them 
with  rules  and  prescriptions  for  doing  certain  things  in  certain 
ways.  We  are  not  teaching  recipes  for  sowing  radishes  or  planting 
fruit  trees.  Rules  and  recipes  are  at  best  only  incidental  to  our 
purpose.  We  are  not  expecting  to  make  the  children  imitators  in 
gardening  and  farming  any  more  than  we  make  of  them  imitators 
in  composition,  in  letter-writing,  in  number  work  or  other  studies. 
But  we  are  undertaking  to  make  them  intelligently  familiar  with  the 
big  round  world  that  they  live  on.  We  see  agriculture  and  geography 
as  necessary  and  connected  parts  of  one  fundamental  subject. 

What  have  we  to  work  with?    Full  grown  men  and  women,  25 
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years  of  age,  typical  students  of  the  normal  school,  and  the  6  to  i6 
year  old  children  in  the  practice  school  work  with  nearly  the  same 
materials.  The  practice  school  typifies  a  public  school  and  is 
equipped  as  a  public  school  should  be  equipped.  Our  laboratories 
are  ample  in  size  and  well  supplied  with  microscopes,  herbarium 
cases,  bookcases,  reference  books,  dictionaries,  maps,  charts,  ordi- 
nary biologic  tools,  cutting  tables,  milk  testers,  soil  tubes,  test  tubes, 
hoes,  rakes,  hatchets,  knives  etc.  These  are  in  use  all  the  year  round. 
The  garden  of  course  is  in  use  only  in  spring,  summer  and  fall. 

Some  of  the  subjects  taught  by  instruction  and  by  experimenta- 
tion are  as  follows:  difference  between  types  of  soils  and  kinds 
of  plants ;  the  importance  of  drainage ;  methods  of  tillage  for  con- 
serving soil  moisture  and  effecting  soil  ventilation;  keeping  plant 
foods  in  the  soil  by  cover  crops  and  by  preventing  exhaustion  of 
food  elements  through  rotation  of  crops;  principled  of  feeding; 
how  to  care  for  milk  and  test  its  qualities;  propagation  of  plants 
by  seeds  and  by  buds;  grafting  and  transplanting;  the  principles 
and  effects  of  pruning  for  fruit,  for  shade  and  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses; discrimination  between  the  insect  friends  and  the  insect 
enemies  of  plants ;  the  making  and  use  of  insecticides ;  elementary 
landscape  gardening  whereby  homes,  school  grounds  and  other 
premises  are  transformed  and  beautified.  As  concrete  illustrations 
I  may  mention  the  following:  Monday,  June  26,  at  10  a.  m.,  I 
started  from  my  office  to  the  school  garden ;  passing  the  agricultural 
laboratories  I  met  a  dozen  fourth  grade  children  coming  in  from 
the  garden.  These  children  were  tripping  along  with  rakes,  hoes 
etc.  each  one  carrying  a  large  bunch  of  sweet  peas  which  had  just 
been  gathered  at  the  close  of  a  garden  exercise.  Some  children  of 
another  class  were  still  in  the  garden.  One  girl  was  gathering 
nasturtiums  from  a  bed  which  she  herself  had  planted  and  tended. 
I  noticed  on  the  right  a  long  row  of  sweet  pea  vines  about  four 
feet  high,  loaded  with  flowers,  and  in  the  garden  at  large  I  could 
readily  notice  plants  and  flowers  representing  all  the  vegetation 
growing  in  the  neighboring  farms,  gardens  and  orchards.  In  one 
part  of  the  garden  are  32  individual  gardens.  These  individual 
gardens  are  only  a  few  feet  each  way  in  extent.  In  individual  gar- 
den no.  I,  I  noticed:  (i)  onions,  (2)  beets,  (3)  cabbages,  (4)  pota- 
toes, (5)  corn,  (6)  beans,  (7)  a  radish  bed,  the  radishes  having 
been  matured  and  gathered  and  the  ground  replanted  in  beans, 
(8)  an  onion  bed,  the  onions  having  been  matured  and  gathered, 
excepting  one  which  was  left  for  seed.  No  two  of  the  individual 
gardens  were  exactly  alike.    I  found  several  individual  gardens  that 
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were  both  flower  gardens  and  vegetable  gardens.  One  of  them 
contained  the  following:  (i)  nasturtiums  in  bloom,  (2)  phlox  in 
bloom,  (3)  California  poppies,  (4)  zinnia,  (5)  aster,  (6)  Cosmos, 
(7)  Chinese  pink,  (8)  gladiolus,  (9)  onions,  (10)  beets,  (11)  rad- 
ishes, (12)  a  lettuce  bed,  (13)  tomato  vines  beginning  to  bear. 
The  children  work  in  this  garden  from  one  to  three  periods  a  week. 
This  follows  instruction  in  a  classroom  or  lecture  room  and  experi- 
ments in  the  laboratories.  But  time  permits  the  mention  of  only 
these  few  items  as  illustrations. 

By  use  of  agriculture  we  hope  not  only  to  further  enrich  the 
curriculum  but  to  strengthen  it  as  a  whole  and  bring  its  elements 
into  a  unity. 

Through  rational  use  of  all  elemental  subjects  we  hope  to  appeal 
to  the  apperception  masses  in  the  minds  of  all  children  and  bring 
more  of  the  curriculum  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children. 

We  do  not  seek  to  make  any  work  easier  but  to  make  all  work 
more  enjoyable.  We  do  not  seek  or  hope  to  teach  all  things  to  all 
children.  We  do  not  desire  to  produce  greater  homogeneity  but 
rather  to  bring  about  greater  heterogeneity  through  that  wholesome 
differentiation  which  comes  from  offering  food  for  all  types  of 
mind. 

The  child  is  born  a  worker.  He  loves  work  till  school  and  home 
make  him  an  idler.  We  here  offer  another  powerful  stimulus  to 
work,  invigorating  work  that  makes  play  worth  playing  and  life 
worth  living. 

DISCUSSION 

PROF.  L.  H.  BAILEY,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
Stenographer's  abstract 

I  have  jotted  down,  as  these  gentlemen  were  speaking,  some  ol 
the  important  points  which  I  wish  to  mention  without  direct  com- 
ment and  then  possibly  to  make  a  few  comments  of  my  own. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  most  fortunate  to  have  these  three 
strong  papers.  They  represent  the  forward  spirit  of  the  great 
interior  West.  They  are  full  of  energy,  effort  and  hope.  They  warn 
us.  They  also  represent  three  distinct  points  of  view,  but  all  are 
complementary  and  look  towards  better  teaching  for  our  great  rural 
population. 

Professor  Henry  has  dwelt  upon  the  commercial  position  of  agri- 
culture and  country  life;  the  great  problem  of  transportation;  the 
emigration  of  our  people  from  the  East  to  the  West ;  taxation ;  and 
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Other  large  economic  questions.  He  has  presented  some  remarkable 
and  telling  examples  of  what  Denmark  is  doing  in  respect  to  agricul- 
tural training.  If  he  had  time  I  presume  he  would  have  said  some- 
thing about  the  remarkable  organization  of  agricultural  and  allied 
institutions  in  Ireland  as  represented  in  the  work  of  Horace  Plunkett. 
Scientific  agriculture  is  scarcely  yet  begun.  I  judge  from  Professor 
Henry's  views  that  we  have  been  simply  exploiting  the  soil.  Scien- 
tific agriculture  does  not  develop  until  such  time  as  new  lands  are 
not  to  be  taken  up.  He  spoke  of  the  great  advantage  of  cooperation 
in  agriculture,  also  of  the  very  interesting  experiments  now  being 
made  by  the  railroads  in  the  middle  West,  especially  in  the  corn 
belt  states,  of  the  endeavor  to  develop  the  agricultural  institutions 
in  these  states,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  of  the  West 
are  chiefly  interested  in  developing  their  contiguous  territory. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  85%  of  the  taxes  of  New  York 
State  are  paid  by  Greater  New  York  and  Erie  county  and  that  the 
rural  interior  of  New  York  State  is  yet  undeveloped.  He  also  com- 
pared the  phenomenal  development  of  western  agriculture  with  the 
decline  (as  shown  by  the  census  reports)  of  New  York  agriculture. 
The  gist  of  this  able  address  is  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  New  York 
to  realize  their  position  and  to  set  about  it  at  once  to  regenerate 
the  State  and  hold  the  place  that  by  natural  advantage  belongs  to  it. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  a  liberal  support  of  education  in  the 
interest  of  agriculture. 

Professor  Hays  took  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view;  spoke 
more  directly  of  the  secondary  schools;  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  agricultural  population  is  coming  now  to  be  somewhat  settled; 
that  the  custom  of  leasing  farms  is  becoming  more  general  than 
in  the  past.  You  can  not  send  the  city  problem  to  the  country  to 
be  worked  out  there.  The  city  must  work  out  its  own  problems,  even 
as  the  country  must  work  out  its  problems,  each,  of  course,  aiding 
the  other.  He  also  placed  great  emphasis  upon  the  idea  that  the 
home  should  receive  more  attention ;  spoke  of  agricultural  and  high 
school  consolidation;  also,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  having 
more  and  larger  plans  for  agriculture  and  for  country  life.  He 
alluded  to  the  plans  for  the  army  and  navy  as  illustrating  great  plans. 
Why  should  we  not  have  great  plans  for  agriculture?  I  was 
especially  struck  with  his  phrase  "  education  for  country  life." 
This  connotes  that  our  present  education  is  chiefly  for  city  life.  His 
paper  challenges  all  our  customary  points  of  view. 

The  last  paper  was  that  of  a  schoolman  who  is  working  out 
this  rural  problem  for  himself  in  a  practical  and  direct  way  and 
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at  the  outset  challenging  the  curriculum;  makes  education  vital 
rather  than  verbal,  and  challenges  also  the  division  of  education 
into  two  great  categories  of  culture  and  utility.  This  new  work 
is  for  both  culture  and  utility.  I  was  impressed  with  his  illustration 
of  the  plants  which  were  on  the  platform  in  his  school,  that  they 
were  not  purchased  but  that  they  were  grown  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves and  therefore  represented  the  result  of  educational  effort. 
I  was  impressed  also  with  the  means  by  which  he  introduced  agri- 
culture; that  is,  he  introduced  it.  In  introducing  agriculture  into 
the  schools  the  teacher  must  know  the  subject-matter.  He  also  said 
that  in  the  West  there  is  no  schism.  They  do  not  rely  too  much 
on  textbooks ;  mentioned  the  fact  that  some  schools  are  still  back- 
ward and  are  using  Bailey's  Principles  of  Agriculture,  He  spoke 
also  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  West  and  said  that  the  educa- 
tion is  not  that  of  a  physician  dispensing  pedagogic  capsules ;  that 
there  is  coming  into  the  schools  of  the  middle  West  a  new  point 
of  view  in  regard  to  subject-matter,  but  that  he  does  not  expect 
perfection  at  once.  Other  subjects  have  been  put  in  pedagogic 
form  through  a  long  series  of  years ;  constituents  are  rising  to  sup- 
port this  education  and  I  infer  therefrom  that  the  education  is 
satisfying  the  constituents.  Schools  must  be  well  supplied  with 
materials  and  equipment  and  the  curriculum  must  be  organized 
to  meet  growing  conditions.  In  these  schools  there  is  a  laboratory, 
which  is  the  school  garden,  maintained  not  primarily  for  teaching 
gardening  but  for  developing  power.  I  think  the  general  thesis 
of  his  paper  is  that  agricultural  work  results  in  the  development 
of  individuality  in  the  pupil. 

There  are  some  few  comments  which  I  wish  to  make  on  the 
discussion  which  you  have  already  heard.  The  need  of  intro- 
ducing agriculture  is  apparent.  The  test  of  education  is  literacy. 
This  I  think  is  a  wrong  test.  The  real  test  of  education  is  efficiency, 
and  measured  by  this  test  one  third  of  our  people  are  uneducated. 

One  reason  why  farmers  follow  the  ways  of  their  fathers  is  that 
they  have  no  other  ways  presented  to  them  in  the  schools.  The 
schools  have  no  intelligent  relations  with  the  conditions  under  which 
these  persons  live  and  only  something  from  the  colleges  filters  out 
to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  colleges  are  training  a  few  and 
teaching  them  distinctively  agricultural  science  and  also  good  agri- 
cultural practice,  but  they  can  not  do  the  entire  work.  There  is  an 
enormous  demand  for  extension  work.  This  shows  the  insufficiency 
of  the  schools  to  do  the  work  by  themselves. 
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We  need  a  better  system  of  agriculture  in  New  York  State. 
About  35%  of  all  the  persons  in  this  country  are  on  farms.  In 
New  York  we  have  only  about  one  person  in  seven  or  eight  on  the 
farms,  which  means  that  we  have  not  an  agricultural  sentiment  de- 
veloped in  this  State  to  the  extent  to  which  transportation  and  busi- 
ness sentiments  are  developed.  It  is  more  difficult  therefore  to 
establish  agricultural  education  in  the  old  East  than  it  is  in  the  new 
West.  Probably  more  than  one  third  of  the  area  of  New  York 
State  is  really  undeveloped.  There  is  included  in  this  a  large  body 
of  woodland,  a  large  part  of  which  is  unproductive.  The  amount 
of  land  that  we  till  is  relatively  small.  The  average  revenue  per 
acre  is  fairly  high  in  New  York  State,  but  it  might  be  much  higher. 

It  was  once  my  privilege  to  see  commencement  exercises  in 
Tuskegee  Institute.  The  young  men  had  no  set  speeches  to  make. 
The  young  men  and  the  young  women  told  us  what  they  had  done 
and  learned  in  the  school.  One  of  them  spoke  of  the  advantage  of 
rotation  in  farming..  He  had  a  large  tray,  perhaps  10  feet  square, 
representing  a  farm,  with  a  certain  number  of  acres  in  each  of 
several  squares  or  boxes,  one  box  representing  corn,  another  cotton, 
another  cowpeas  etc. ;  and  according  to  the  rotation  he  would  change 
the  boxes.  In  the  boxes  he  had  plants  which  he  had  raised  himself 
in  order  to  illustrate  to  his  hearers  the  importance  of  rotation  and 
some  of  the  cardinal  principles  involved.  I  was  ashamed  of  some 
of  the  commencements  in  northern  colleges  and  universities  with 
their  discussions  of  abstract,   irrelevant  and  academic  questions. 

Agriculture  represents  a  large  line  of  economic  and  social  ques- 
tions. It  presents  an  unorganized  and  unsyndicated  effort  as  distin- 
guished from  the  organized  and  syndicated  effort  of  the  cities.  If 
the  farmer  opposes  the  manufacturer,  he  opposes  immense  capital. 
If  he  hires  outside  of  farm  labor,  he  hires  organized  labor.  The 
farmer  is  confronted  on  both  sides  by  fixed  earnings  and  he  himself 
takes  what  may  be  left  from  the  result  of  his  toil. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  state  of  arrested  development.  The  subject 
must  be  considered  in  our  schools.  It  is  the  only  occupation  which 
completely  conserves  the  autonomy  of  the  individual  and  practi- 
cally the  only  one  which  is  really  a  nature  occupation. 

We  often  think  that  American  agriculture  is  very  efficient. 
We  have  great  wealth,  new  soil,  and  an  energetic  people;  but  as 
measured  by  the  productiveness  of  individual  acres  we  are  not  the 
leading  agricultural  people.  Other  peoples  have  attached  some 
agricultural  problems  better  than  we.  There  is  a  survey  going 
on  in  Prussia.    It  has  been  under  way  for  a  number  of  years  and 
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I  suppose  will  be  continued  for  many  years  to  come.    I  shall  read 
a  brief  sketch  of  it : 

In  combination,  that  is,  using  geological  and  soil  maps  and 
records  of  production,  there  is  a  basis  for  the  economic  valuation 
of  soils  or  lands  for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  this  feature  has  been 
thoroughly  developed  in  Prussia  where  the  results  are  now  being 
issued  in  a  series  of  extremely  valuable  detailed  maps.  This  how- 
ever has  required  the  cooperation  of  farmers.  For  its  work  the 
Prussian  Commission  consisted  of  2414  persons;  2050  of  these 
were  farmers,  the  others  government  officials.  The  system  involved, 
in  addition  to  complete  classification  of  soils,  the  selection  of  model 
or  standard  areas  in  each  class  and  district  as  bases  for  future  com- 
parisons. The  main  general  problem  was  to  determine  the  average 
net  yield  of  each  farm  or  area,  and  to  coordinate  this  material  and 
similar  areas  as  a  basis  for  further  classification.  Eight  classes  of 
soils  with  from  one  to  seven  types  in  each  were  recognized  with  a 
total  of  30  types.  The  value  of  this  survey  is  only  now  beginning  to 
be  recognized  by  the  more  advanced  farmers  and  serves  as  a  basis 
of  comparison  of  methods  and  results  in  similar  areas  and  under 
similar  conditions  upon  which  to  base  a  system  of  taxation  for  social 
and  economic  betterment. 

This  is  a  type  of  work  that  we  have  not  yet  undertaken. 

In  one  part  of  New  York,  the  rate  of  taxation  per  dollar  for  rural 
school  moneys,  for  the  villages,  is  about  10^  mills ;  for  the  rural 
schools,  ^1/2  mills.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  farmer  should  not 
pay  as  high  a  rate  on  the  dollar  for  school  purposes  as  the  town 
man?  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  State  should  maintain  agricul- 
tural education  when  it  does  not  maintain  other  kinds  of  special 
education?  The  government  has  long  supported  agricultural  edu- 
cation of  college  grade.  This  is  an  admission  that  the  farmer  suf- 
fers an  undue  commercial  disadvantage  in  the  community,  and 
unconsciously  the  commonwealth  and  the  governmertt  try  to  make 
it  up  to  him  in  this  way. 

The  overcrowding  of  schools  has  been  mentioned  as  a  very 
serious  handicap.  If  you  will  read  the  reports  of  the  committee 
of  the  National  Education  Association  on  industrial  education  you 
will  find  this  question  discussed  from  many  points  of  view.  In  the 
first  place,  the  inefficiency  of  rural  schools  is  not  due  to  too  many 
subjects,  but  to  other  causes.  Teachers  do  not  receive  pay  enough. 
Schools  are  not  properly  equipped.  Nobody  is  specifically  at  fault. 
It  is  a  case  of  arrested  development.  The  common  schools  are  the 
product  of  the  high  schools.  This  seems  to  be  a  reversal  of  the 
process  of  evolution,  but  not  really  so,  because  these  higher  schools 
develop  leadership  and  leaders. 
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In  some  way  the  farmer  must  be  reached.  We  have 
for  a  generation  been  attempting  it  and  we  shall  not  remit  our 
efforts  in  that  direction,  because  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial position  of  the  farm  is  fundamental  to  our  institutions.  ,We 
must  begin  to  consider  the  farm  home  as  one  of  the  important 
units  in  our  national  welfare.  The  farm  home  is  coordinate  with 
the  farm  itself.  We  have  been  giving  our  efforts  to  increasing  the 
productiveness  of  the  land.  We  must  now  give  our  efforts  also 
to  developing  higher  ideals  and  better  efficiency  in  the  home.  I  am 
not  speaking  merely  of  domestic  science,  as  that  term  is  popularly 
understood,  but  also  of  the  relation  of  the  farm  home  to  childhood, 
education,  schools,  the  church,  to  society.  I  like  to  call  this  sub- 
ject home  economics.  We  must  introduce  these  subjects  into  some 
of  our  schools.  They  will  come  gradually,  and  we  shall  make  mis- 
takes as  we  made  them  in  all  other  kinds  of  education.  If  we  are  to 
lead  all  the  people  we  must  have  a  greater  variety  of  subjects ;  we 
must  have  subjects  that  appeal  to  the  people  and  that  promise  to 
better  their  lives.  These  subjects  must  be  made  a  means  of  training 
in  scholarship  at  the  same  time  that  they  train  to  commercial  and 
industrial  efficiency.  But  this  whole  matter  is  beyond  the  need  of 
special  pleading.  That  time  has  gone  by.  It  is  now  a  question  of 
method.  As  Professor  Kirk  has  said,  the  way  to  introduce  agricul- 
ture into  the  schools  is  to  introduce  it. 

Chairman  Beach — I  am  sure  I  express  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  convocation  that  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  speakers 
who  have  entertained  and  instructed  us.  We  arc  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  them  that  no  words  or  resolution  can  express.  We  are 
under  obligations,  too,  to  the  Convocation  Council  who  planned 
so  wisely  the  proceedings  and  the  program  on  this  occasion.  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  Convocation  this  year 
has  been  very  instructive  and  interesting  and  a  success,  and  I  now 
declare  the  43d  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  closed. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  CONVOCATION  OF  1906 

In  the  plan  of  the  University  Convocation  for  1906  it  was  de- 
termined to  follow  the  precedent  successfully  cstabli^^hcd  in  1905, 
and  give  the  entire  time  of  the  meeiiuj;  to  the  consideration  of  one 
general  subject.  This  subject  for  1906  related  to  The  Practical 
Administration  of  School  Affairs  in  this  State.  There  have  been 
two  tpll  school  years  since  the  unification  law  went  into  effect,  and 
the  reorganization  then  made  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the 
State  has  been  given  a  fair  practical  test.  There  are  many  important 
subjects  to  be  considered  m  the  light  of  this  experience,  and  a 
frank  discussion  of  policies  and  methods  with  the  view  of  correcting 
existing  defects  was  invited. 

It  was  desired  that  the  formal  papers  be  followed  by  thorough 
discussion.  Many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  State  were  asked 
to  participate,  but  there  was  no  preferment  on  the  program  and  all 
were  invited  to  give  their  aid,  in  the  hope  of  securing  practical 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  Department  and  of  the  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  attendance  at  the  Convocation  was  by  far  the  largest  of 
recent  years  and  amply  justified  the  decision  of  the  Regents  to 
change  the  time  of  meeting  to  the  autumn.  The  interest  w^as  greater, 
the  members  were  not  wearied  by  the  pressure  of  the  closing  duties 
of  a  school  year,  no  one  was  hurrying  to  a  vacation,  and  the  weather 
was  ideal.  The  total  number  registered  at  the  meeting  was  384. 
and  the  number  of  trunk  line  certificates  issued  was  134.  At  every 
session  the  Senate  chamber  was  crowded,  the  attendance  of  teachers 
residing  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  being  large,  and  the  papers 
and  discussions  were  of  a  remarkably  high  degree  of  excellence. 
The  plan  of  holding  the  Convocation  during  the  last  week  of  October 
will  be  continued. 
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SUMMARY  OP  SESSIONS 
Thursday  afternoon,  October  25 

3  p.  m.     Informal  gathering  at  headquarters  (The  Ten  Eyck) 

4  p.  m*     Executive  session  of  Convocation  council  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education 

Thursday  evening.  October  25,  Senate  Chamber 

7.30  p.  m.     Registration 

8  p.  m.     Announcements 

Dean  James  E.  Russell,  for  Convocation  council 
Prayer 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Albany 
8.15  p.  m.     Chancellor's  address 

Regent  St  Clair  McKelway  M.A.  L.H.D.  LL.D.  D.C.L.  Vice 
Chancellor 
Address:    A  National  View  of  Education 
Hon.  Elmer  E.  Brown  Ph.D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of 

Education 
Informal  reception  in  the  State  Library  at  close  of  addresses 
All  members  of  the  convocation  and  guests  were  cordially  invited 
to  meet  the  Regents  of  the  University  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Friday  morning,  October  26,  Senate  chamber 

9  a.  m.    Registration 

9.30  a.  m.    Announcements 

Dean  James  E.  Russell,  for  Convocation  council. 
Address:    The  State  and  its  Colleges:  What  They  can  do  for 
Each  Other 
George  E.  Merrill  LL.D.,  President  of  Colgate  University 
Address:    Academic  Examinations  and  Academic  Funds 

Hon.   Andrew    S.    Draper   LL.B.    LL.D.,    Commissioner  of 
Education 
Discussion  of  same  topic 
11.30  a.  m. 
Informal  discussion  in  Senate  library :    Schoolroom  Decoration 
Led  by  W.  R.  Eastman,  Chief,  Division  of  Educational  Exten- 
sion 
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Friday  afternoon,  October  26,  Senate  chamber,  3  p.  m. 

Report  of  committee  on  necrology 

Report  of  committee  on  nominations 

Address:     The  Normal  School:     its  Mission  and  its  Handicap 

George  K.  Hawkins  M.A.  D.Sc,  Principal  of  the  Plattsburg 
Normal  School 
Address:    Problems  of  Educational  Administration 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  LL.  D.,  President  of  Columbia 
University 
Address:     Cooperative  Forces  in  Education 

Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  M.  J.  Lavelle  V.G.,  New  York 

Friday  evening,  October  26,  7.30  p.  m. 

The  members  of  the  Convocation  joined  with  the  members  of  the 
Hudson  River  Schoolmasters  Club  in  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Ten 
Eyck.  The  entire  membership  of  the  Convocation  was  welcomed 
to  the  after-dinner  speaking  which  began  at  9.30  p.  m.  The  principal 
speakers  were  Dr  S.  Parks  Cadman  of  Brooklyn,  Pres.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  University  and  Prin.  William  L.  Felter 
of  the  Brooklyn  Girls  High  School. 

Saturday  morning,  October  27,  Senate  chamber,  9  a.  m. 

Announcements 

Dean  James  E.  Russell,,  for  Convocation  council 
Address:     The  Commercial  Program  in  Secondary  Education 
James  J.  Sheppard,  Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, New  York  city 
Address:    The  Relation  of  Industrial  Exercises  to  other  Educa- 
tional Factors 
>        Charles  D.  Larkins,  Principal  of  the  Manual  Training  High 
School.  New  York  city 
Address :     High  School  Organization  and  the  Individual  Student 
Milton  J.  Fletcher,  Principal  of  the  Jamestown  High  School 
and  President  of  the  Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the 
State  of  New  York 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The  Convocation  council,  actings  as  a  committee  on  nominations, 
report  the  following  recommendations  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the 
various  University  councils  for  the  year  1906-7. 

Convocation  council 

Prof.  W.  H.  Squires,  Hamilton  College,  term  to  expire  in  191 1 
Prin.  John  H.  Denbigh,  New  York  city,  to  fill  the  unexpired  tenn 
of  Prin.  Howard  Conant,  removed  from  the  State 

College  council 

Brother  Edward,  Manhattan  College,  New  York  city,  term  to 
expire  in  1911 

Academic  council 

Sup't  S.  J.  Slawson,  Olean,  N.  Y..  term  to  expire  in  1911 
Prin.  W.  H.  Lynch,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  Prin.  A.  W.  Abrams,  resigned 

Library  council 
W.  H.  Austen,  Cornell  University,  term  to  expire  in  1911 

Medical  council 

Dr  R.  J.  Park,  Buffalo  University,  term  to  expire  in  191 1 

Dr  Samuel  W.  I^mbert,  Columbia  University,  to  fill  vacancy — 

term  to  expire  in  1908 

The  report  was  unanimously  approved  and  the  Vice  Chancellor 

stated  that  the  recommendations  would  be  submitted  to  the  Board 

of  Regents  for  action  at  their  next  meeting. 
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ADDRESSES,  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

Senate  chamber,  Thursday  evening,  October  25 

Vice  Chancellor  St  Clair  McKelway  presiding 

PRAYER 

RT.   REV.    WILLL\M    CROSWELL  DOANE  D.D.,   BISHOP  OF  ALBANY 

O,  God,  Who  art  the  Author  of  wisdom  and  counsel,  and  Who 
by  Thy  Holy  Spirit  doth  guide  and  move  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  men,  we  beseech  Thee  to  bless  Thy  servants  gathered  here  to 
further  the  work  of  forming  and  training  the  character  of  the  men 
and  women  to  come.  Fil!  their  :ninds  with  the  wisdom  that  comes 
from  above;  make  them  diligent  to  acquire  learning;  impress  them 
with  the  dignity  and  responsibility  and  the  exceeding  great  reward 
of  those  who  are  to  !)e  teachers,  and  give  them  the  power  to  turn 
many  to  righteousness. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  give  to  the  pupils  in  our  schools  the  spirit 
of  obedience  and  docility,  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  their  place  in 
society  and  the  church.  Look  with  favor  upon  this  commonwealth, 
and  especially  upon  the  Department  of  Education  that  it  may  be 
administered  with  the  single  purpose  of  making  us  better  citizens 
and  more  faithful  to  Christ  and  Thee.  For  Jesus  Christ's  sake  we 
ask  it,  amen. 

CHANCELLOR'S   ADDRESS 

VICE  CHANCELLOR  ST  CLAIR   MCKELWAY 

My  friends,  the  change  in  our  time  of  meeting  will  be  the  first 
thought  in  your  minds.  The  Convocation  council  made  that  change 
thoughtfully.  That  council  comprises  representatives  of  great  edu- 
cational interests  in  relation  with  the  State.  The  change  of  date 
was  reached  deliberately.  Our  midsummer  meetings,  the  memory 
of  many  of  which  is  fragrant  and  inspiring,  coincided  with  other 
educational  occasions  which  made  attendance  upon  Convocation  dif- 
ficult, and  which  rendered  the  presence  of  not  a  few  eminent  edu- 
cators impossible.  Our  numbers  even  at  midsummer  were  rarely 
small,  but  the  difficulty  many  had  in  coming  to  us  was  sometimes 
extreme. 

The  change  of  date  is,  of  course,  an  experiment.  The  result  of 
this  meeting  may  vindicate  the  experiment,  and  we  all  hope  it  will. 
There  arc  no  vacations  immediately  confronting  us.  Between  now 
and  the  national  holiday,  soon  to  occur,  \s  enougVv  \\rcv^  \ot  >\%  \.^ 
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deliberate  here  and  depart  without  a  sense  of  haste  to  our  places  of 
abode.  To  be  sure,  an  election  of  significant  strenuosity  is  at 
hand,  but  the  issues  and  the  candidates  to  come  to  judgment  at  the 
polls  are  well  known  to  the  people  and  bear  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Neither  the  conduct  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  nor  the  record  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  nor  the  condition  of  our  school  system,  nor  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  State  Department  enters  into  any  platforms  or  nomina- 
tions now  challenging  discussion  and  nearing  -decision  at  the  hands« 
of  voters.  We  have  no  right  to  apprehend  any  consequences  what- 
ever to  our  educational  system  from  any  result  at  the  polls  in  this 
commonwealth  in  November  next,  and  we  certainly  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  issues  or  candidates  then  to  be  passed  on  will 
engage  our  attention  as  a  convocation  during  the  present  meeting. 

The  reorganization  and  the  consolidation  of  our  State  educational 
system  can  now  be  said  to  have  enough  history  behind  it  to  justify 
congratulations  and  confidence.  Where  there  were  two  boards, 
there  is  now  but  one.  Where  there  were  two  systems,  there  is  now 
a  consolidated  system.  Where  there  was  conflict,  there  is  now  con- 
cord, and  where  there  was  friction,  or  war,  is  now  peace. 

Advantages  can  be  suggested  larger  than  these.  The  State  has 
unified  its  educational  system,  l^rom  the  kindergarten  all  the  way 
through  the  university  the  line  is  straight,  plain  and  strong.  The 
scheme  which  the  parent  has  in  view  for  the  child  from  when  it 
lisps  in  numbers  to  when,  again  gowned,  it  marches  to  graduation, 
is  the  scheme  which  the  State  has  at  last  enacted.  One  might  think 
that  this  simplicity  and  progressiveness  would  have  been  provided  at 
the  start.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  Education  came  to  the 
people  from  the  top  to  the  foundation,  from  the  summit  to  the  plain. 
That  was  because  the  original  scheme  of  education  contemplated  a 
chosen  few,  rather  than  the  people  as  a  whole.  University  educa- 
tion is  a  thousand  years  older  than  common  school  education.  But 
common  school  education  is  now  the  chief  solicitude,  at  least  of  all 
enlightened  republics,  and  the  provision  of  it  is  the  bulwark  and  the 
glory  of  the  constitutions  of  all  free  nations.  The  first  lien  on  all 
taxation  is  held  by  our  common  school  system.  That  system  is  broad 
enough  in  many  of  our  states  to  comprehend  the  education  of  the 
child  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  scholastic  life.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  State  of  New  York  making  its  system  as  broad, 
as  long  and  as  thorough  as  that.  T  can  conceive  of  no  department 
of  instniction,  saving  theology,  which  any  new  state  could  not  well 
take  in  charge,  and  to  which  any  older  state,  such  as  New  York, 
could  not  safely  adjust  its  educational  economy. 
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Some  of  this  work  of  assumption  and  absorption  by  our  own  State 
must  be  left  to  the  generations  that  will  succeed  our  own.  We  can, 
however,  wisely  be  more  hospitable  than  hostile  to  the  proposition. 
We  may  not  expedite  it,  but  we  can  anticipate  it.  We  would  not 
antagonize  private  foundations,  but  we  can  look  forward  to  the  pro- 
vision of  State  foundations  as  broad  as  those  laid  in  younger  com- 
monweahhs  and  we  can  confidently  expect  not  a  few  private  founda- 
tions, of  which  the  conductors  are  embarrassed  and  in  debt,  willingly 
to  seek  State  absorption  in  the  years  to  come.  This  would  do  no 
violence  to  specialism  or  to  private  initiative.  The  State  is  so  strong 
that  it  can  tax  all  private  wealth  at  will  and  so  "  rich  "  that  private 
wealth  can  provide  nothing  for  its  representatives  or  their  children 
which  the  State  can  not  itself  provide  for  the  people  as  a  whole. 
The  free  school,  the  free  academy,  the  free  college,  the  latter  in 
parts  of  our  commonwealth,  we  already  have.  The  free  university, 
with  a  full  complement  of  professional  schools,  younger  states  have 
and  have  long  had,  and  this  State  will  eventually  have  beyond  doubt. 
We  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  none  of  us  can  live  Ions:  enough  to 
prevent  it  and  not  a  few  of  us,  I  hope,  will  live  long  enough  heartily 
to  welcome  it. 

The  trend  of  our  State  toward  professional  education  is  a  surety 
and  prophecy  of  this.  We  allow  private  institutions  to  prepare  for 
us  law  students,  but  only  by  State  examiners  and  by  State  courts 
can  they  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  We  allow  private  institutions  to 
send  up  to  us  students  in  dentistry,  in  pharmacy,  in  accountancy,  and 
what  not.  Rut  only  by  examinations  under  State  auspices  can  they 
be  licensed  for  the  practice  of  their  callings.  Students  of  medicine 
and  surgery  are  similarly  educated  under  private  auspices  or  under 
chartered  institutions  allowed  by  the  State,  but  the  medical  boards, 
before  which  they  must  finally  appear,  and  by  which  alone  they  can 
be  qualified  to  practise,  are  provided  by  State  law  through  our  State 
Board  of  Regents,  as  you  all  well  know.  All  this  final  State  action 
is  a  moral  justification  and  a  logical  prophecy  of  State  initiative  in 
every  one  of  these  fields. 

When  I  first  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  none  of 
these  powers  and  duties  sustained  any  relation  to  that  Board  or  that 
Board  to  them.  The  pro*(rcssive  course  which  the  State  pursued 
brought  «ill  these  ])rofessi()ns  under  State  control  in  the  ulti- 
mate and  in  that  fact  is  the  warrant  that  the  State  will  provide  the 
power  to  affect  these  professions  at  the  initiative.  The  State  will 
be  in  no  hurry.  Time  and  gravitation  will  take  care  of  the  matter. 
Both  can  be  trusted  to  assure  their  work  and  those  of  us  who  may 
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indicate  or  justify  our  temperament  and  our  conviction,  whether  by 
protest  or  by  support,  can  neither  quicken  nor  stay  the  forces  which 
in  events  are  as  inherent  and  as  indicative  as  character  in  the  man  or 
in  the  State. 

I  think  that  our  present  State  system  of  education  which  unifies 
forces,  whicli  simpiihes  mechanism,  which  harmonizes  interests  and 
which  articulates  the  Education.  Department  with  all  the  life  of  all 
the  people  and  with  all  the  aspirations  of  all  the  people,  making  that 
Department  as  democratic  and  as  representative  as  the  people  are 
themselves,  has  been  vindicated  by  the  peaceful  and  progressive 
results  which  it  has  accomplished,  or  with  which  it  has  concurred, 
and  will  be  so  vindicated  for  as  long  as  our  government  shall  endure 
among  men. 

A  NATIONAL  VIEW  OF  EDUCATION 

HON.  ELMKR  ELLSWORTH  DROWN  PH.D.,  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER 

OF  EDUCATION 

This  coimtry  of  ours.,  as  you  have  been  told  over  and  over  again, 
is  welcoming  every  year  great  numbers  of  foreigners  to  its  citizen- 
ship. It  is  sending  out,  as  it  were,  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  inviting  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  become  our  people ;  and  it  is 
making  over  these  peoples  of  the  earth  into  Americans. 

It  was  Henry  Ward  Deecher  who,  in  speaking  of  this  great  influx 
of  foreigners,  made  the  famous  remark  that  "  When  a  lion  eats  an 
ox,  the  ox  becomes  lion ;  the  lion  does  not  become  ox.*'  He  went  on 
to  say  that  we  would  make  over  these  peoples  of  the  earth  into 
Americans  —  they  will  not  make  ns  into  foreigners:  and  that  the 
stomach  in  which  we  shall  digest  them  is  the  American  public  school ! 

Do  you  know  that  some  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  our  great 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  that  can  be  visited  at  the  present 
time,  are  the  places  that  serve  as  that  kind  of  stomach  for  the 
diq:esti(^n  of  the  peo])lcs  of  luirope?  T  had,  a  fow  months  ago,  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  one  of  these  institutions  in  the  north  end  of 
Boston.  On  that  trip  I  had  the  delightful  companionship  of  George 
H.  Martin,  now  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  of  Miss  Arnold  of  Simmons  College.  As  we  went  to  look 
for  one  of  those  remote  schools  in  the  wilds  of  the  nortli  end  of 
Boston,  they  told  me  various  things  about  the  Boston  that  is.  in  com- 
parison with  the  Boston  that  was.  The  friend  of  one  of  my  friends 
remarked  that  she  had  ceased  to  be  interested  in  those  who  came 
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over  in  the  Mayflower  and  was  now  interested  in  those  who  came 
over  last  week  in  the  steerage  of  the  Scythia.  We  found  those  who 
came  over  last  week  and  those  who  came  over 'yesterday  in  the 
steerage  of  the  Scythia  or  of  some  other  of  those  great  trans- 
Atlantic  vessels,  and  we  found  them  making  over  into  American  citi- 
zens. For  me  the  whole  process  took  on  a  new  meaning.  The  edu- 
cation of  our  own  ordinary  boys  and  girls  look  on  a  new  meaning 
when  I  saw  education  thus  brought  down  to  hardpan,  as  it  were, 
in  doing  the  very  elemental  business  of  the  school.  I  wish  I  could 
tell  you  clearly  the  way  it.  was  done.  We  were  in  a  school  for  girls, 
and  we  were  taken  into  a  room  where  a  pleasant  faced  teacher,  her- 
self an  immigrant  of  some  years  before  but  now  a  thorough  Ameri- 
can citizen,  had  gathered  around  a  table  a  number  of  those  little 
girls  who  had  just  come  over,  and  was  trying  to  make  them  under- 
stand some  things  American.  They  were  learning  the  American 
language  and  some  of  the  most  essential  things  that  may  be  told  in 
that  language.  They  had  the  kitclien  utensils  which  would  be  used 
by  American  housekeepers,  and  were  learning  their  names  and  how 
to  use  them  and  how  to  talk  about  the  use  of  them.  They  were 
learning  to  be  clean,  and  that  is  an  Americanism  which  was  new  to 
many  of  them.  They  were  learning  other  Americanisms,  such  as 
"  thank  you,"  and  "  if  you  please." 

We  went  on  from  room  to  room  and  saw  how  these  children  were, 
little  by  little,  picking  up  our  language  and  being  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  American  life.  This  was  one  of  the  schools  where  they 
had  introduced  public  ba^hs,  and  we  went  to  see  that  institution,  the 
institution  that  makes  clean  Americans.  I  saw  a  class  on  its  way  to 
the  baths  and  I  saw  that  same  class  a  little  later  on  its  way  from 
the  baths,  and  they  had  learned  another  Americanism  which  is  rep- 
resented by  the  famous  American  label,  "  Before  taking  and  after 
taking."    They  had  learned  it  in  a  most  satisfactory  way. 

We  went  up  afterward  into  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade  where  the 
little  women,  as  they  were  then,  were  gathered  around  a  fine  Ameri- 
can matron  who  was  teaching  them  to  be  that  finest  thing  on  earth, 
an  American  woman.  One  thing  after  another  showed,  to  one  who 
IS  used  to  visiting  schools,  how  that  woman  w^as  little  by  little  work- 
ing into  the  minds  of  these  children  the  ideals,  the  aml)itians,  and 
the  aspirations  of  American  womanhood.  We  could  see  very  little 
of  it;  we  could  feel  a  great  deal  of  it.  Then,  after  a  while  that 
company  of  girls  set  about  repeating  in  unison  the  first  lines  of 
Evangeline.  There  were  Russian  Jews  Cone  of  the  best  girls  in  the 
class  was  a  Russian  who  had  come  over  onlv  three  or  four  years 
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before),  there  were  Italians,  Hungarians,  Poles,  and  Scandinavians. 
They  had  become,  all  of  them,  American  citizens,  and  as  I  listened 
to  their  rendering  of  the  familiar  lines,  I  thought  as  I  still  think 
that  I  had  never  heard  it,  and  never  shall  hear  it,  better  recited  than 
it  was  recited  by  those  new  Americans.  "This  is  the  forest 
primeval  " :  The  crowded  city  about  them  was  little  like  the  forest 
primeval,  but  the  lines  meant  in  some  measure  to  them  the  things 
that  America  means. 

A  little  while  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Superintendent  Maxwell,  some  schools  of  a  similar  char- 
acter on  the  East  side  of  New  York,  and  there  found  the  same  things 
going  on ;  and  not  only  on  the  East  side,  but  over  on  the  West  side, 
too,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city. 

I  found  there  a  room  in  which  were  some  of  the  essentials  of 
American  life,  and  among  them  a  basin  of  water  and  a  piece  of 
American  soap.  Everything  was  labeled.  The  word  "  wall "  was 
on  the  wall,  and  "  window "  on  the  window.  The  children  were 
learning  the  names  of  things.  Their  first  lesson  was  to  go  to  that 
basin  and  wash  their  hands.  I  saw  it  done  and  it  was  done  thor- 
oughly. They  even  washed  well  up  on  the  wrists.  And  they  ex- 
plained what  they  did  in  American  speech :  "  I  dip  my  hands  in  the 
water  " ;  '*  I  rub  soap  on  my  hands  '* ;  "I  rub  my  hands  together.*' 
It  was  all  well  done,  and  when  at  last  those  little  hands  were  dried, 
another  Sicilian  had  taken  another  step  in  the  language  of  this 
nation,  and  another  step  in  the  practice  of  American  cleanliness. 

In  that  school  is  the  trained  nurse,  one  of  the  fine  auxiliaries  of 
the  city  school  of  the  present  day.  She  did  not  stop  with  the  work 
she  found  in  the  school,  but  when  she  found  that  certain  tenements 
were  the  homes  of  a  great  number  of  the  absentees  from  the  school 
she  went  to  those  tenements  and  helped  the  mothers  learn  how  to 
prevent  much  of  the  illness  of  their  children,  by  care  and  cleanliness. 
Some  of  these  New  York  schools,  too,  are  provided  with  baths. 
And  in  New  York,  I  am  told,  the  same  trouble  was  encountered  as 
in  Boston  —  the  unwillingness  of  the  mothers  at  the  beginning  to 
have  their  children  take  the  baths,  because  they  had  sewed  them  into 
their  clothes  for  the  winter,  and  did  not  want  the  trouble  of  taking 
them  out  again.  Yet  through  all  these  difficulties,  in  spite  of  mobs 
that  have  surrounded  the  schools  when  the  attcm])t  has  been 
made  to  improve  the  health  of  pupils  by  slight  and  sorely  needed 
surgical  operations,  by  methods  differing  with  different  nationalities^ 
Polish.  Hebrew,  Italian  of  m§ny  provinces,  these  people  are  gradu- 
3))y  Americanized. 
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So  we  are  taking  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  our  fellowship. 
And  what  is  it  that  we  are  inviting  them  to  ?  We  will  say,  readily 
enough,  that  we  are  inviting  them  to  democracy ;  but  do  we  under- 
stand that  the  great  lesson  for  the  American  people,  the  lesson  which 
will  take  not  years,  but  generations,  maybe  centuries  yet,  to  learn, 
even  though  our  great,  great  grandfathers  were  Americans,  the 
lesson  for  the  American  people,  native  here  and  foreign  born,  is  to 
know  the  meaning  of  democracy.  To  know  what  our  democracy 
means  —  that  is  the  one  great  lesson  for  the  whole  American 
people.  Now,  I  shall  not  attempt  very  much  of  a  forecast  of  the 
ultimate  determination  of  that  lesson  tonight,  but  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  this  one  fact  —  a  fact  that  I  think  sometimes  is  for- 
gotten—  that  if  people  understand  one  another  they  will  be  well 
disposed  one  to  another,  and  to  understand  the  meaning  of  democ- 
racy is  really  to  understand  the  minds  of  our  fellow  men.  And  I 
think  we  may  begin  to  define  democracy  in  some  such  form  as  this : 
Democracy  is  that  state  of  society  in  which  every  man  really  cares 
to  understand  all  of  his  fellozi*  men.  When  every  man  really  cares 
to  understand  his  fellow  men,  then  we  may  hope  that  men  will  strike 
hands  together  fearlessly  and  work  together  for  the  common  good. 
For  so  I  firmly  believe ;  and  the  more  I  become  a  democrat  the  more 
firmly  do  I  believe,  that  if  we  do  understand  one  another  we  shall 
be  well  disposed  one  to  another,  and  be  able  to  pull  together  heartily. 

So,  in  speaking  of  education  from  a  national  point  of  view,  the 
idea  that  I  would  like  to  present  tonight  is  simply  this,  that  the 
business  of  American  education  is  to  enable  people  in  this  country 
to  understand  one  another.  We  see  how  this  works  out  in  some  of 
the  actual  programs  of  our  schools.  We  see  that  in  the  teaching  of 
history  we  are  trying  to  understand  those  common  traditions,  to 
know  those  great  names,  that  make  the  common  meeting  ground  for 
all  of  our  people,  and,  understanding  our  history,  we  are  able  to 
understand  all  sections  of  our  country  at  this  present  time.  So  in 
the  teaching  of  our  American  literature,  we  are  trying  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  become  familiar,  in  its  best  setting,  with  that  sen- 
timent which  is  peculiarly  American,  with  those  aspirations,  those 
ideals,  that  are  American.  Thus  nurtured,  the  feelings  of  our  people 
must  gradually  blend  into  one  national  life.  And  so  geography, 
which  in  recent  years  —  I  suppose  this  is  heresy  here  —  has  become 
too  exclusively  physical  geography,  geography,  too,  if  it  is  well 
taught,  becomes  a  human  study.  It  is  a  study  in  which,  learning 
about  the  different  sections  of  our  own  country,  we  learn  to  under- 
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Stand  them  as  varied  aspects  of  one  national  human  life.  We  come 
to  understand  the  different  aims,  the  different  works,  the  different 
influences  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  in  all  parts  of  this  one  wide  land. 
From  history,  from  literature,  from  geography,  from  manual  train- 
ing, too,  we  come  into  sympathy  with  all  kinds  of  human  toil  and 
endeavor.  We  are  trying  —  all  parts  and  all  classes  of  this  Ameri- 
can people  are  trying  —  to  understand  all  other  sections  and  all  other 
classes :  and  it  is  education  to  keep  at  it  and  keep  at  it,  through  all 
sorts  of  delay  and  discouragement,  making  it  the  business  of  our 
schools  to  see  that  our  people  understand  one  another,  and  so  be- 
come in  reality  a  democracy. 

The  old  idea  of  the  savage  was  that  if  he  could  kill  his  adversary 
the  strength  and  courage  of  that  adversary  would  pass  into  himself 
and  he  would  become,  accordingly,  a  greater  man.  When  he  had 
killed  one  adversary  he  became,  in  effect,  two  men ;  if  he  could  kill 
two  adversaries  he  became  as  three  men,  and  so*  he  went  on  gaining 
by  the  courage  and  strength  of  those  whom  he  destroyed.  The 
higher  view,  that  seeks  an  understanding  of  our  fellow  men,  per- 
suades us  that  every  man  whom  we  understand  has  thereby  added 
his  stature  to  our  own.  We  have  the  joy  of  spiritual  enlargement 
when  we  come  to  understand  a  man  whom  we  have  never  understood 
before.     There  is  something  fine  and  uplifting  -in  the  thought  of  it. 

In  the  strife  of  modern  parties  we  are  too  often,  perhaps,  actuated 
by  a  purpose  like  that  of  the  savage  who  proposed  simply  to  destroy, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  the  stfength  of  the  one  whom  he  de- 
stroyed. There  is  a  time  for  strife  in  our  civilization,  and  it  is  only 
a  coward  who  will  run  away  from  strife  when  the  time  for  it  is 
come.  But  in  a  large  part  of  our  civilized  relationships  that  strife 
resolves  itself  into  something  better  than  strife.  I  think  we  have 
seen  in  some  of  the  best  of  our  deliberative  bodies  in  recent  years 
a  process  somewhat  like  this:  Two  sides  come  into  direct  opposition 
over  some  bill.  At  first  it  is  simply  a  fight,  that  one  side  may  win 
and  the  other  side  be  defeated.  But  as  civilized  men,  they  stop  and 
think,  even  while  they  dispute.  Little  by  little  the  one  side  modifies 
Its  views.  It  finds  some  flaws  in  its  own  proposal  and  some  good 
in  the  argument  of  the  opposing  side.  Ac:ain,  the  opposition  modi- 
fies its  stand ;  and  after  a  time  a  piece  of  legislation  emerges  which 
is  better  than  was  proposed  by  the  one  side  in  the  first  place  and 
vastly  better  than  the  flat  negation  of  the  other  side.  Both  have 
risen  to  a  higher  v'?w  in  the  very  course  of  their  strife.       They 
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have  come  to  be  more  interested  in  a  piece  of  needed  legislation 
than  in  simply  gaining  a  partizan  victory.  I  am  free  to  say  that 
instances  of  this  sort  are  rare  enough  even  now,  btit  I  think  we  have 
seen  more  than  one  in  our  national  legislation  of  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  and  I  believe  they  mark  the  trend  of  civilized  life. 
There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  it  is  worth  while  to  understand 
even  the  men  who  are  opposed  to  us.  Here,  I  think,  we  find  a  great, 
commanding  purpose  of  democratic,  American  education  —  to  lead 
men  to  care  to  understand  the  thoughts  of  the  other  side. 

This  land  of  ours  is  welcoming  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  its 
membership.  It  is  doing  more  than  that.  It  is  going  out  to  meet 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  national  view  of  education  becomes, 
of  necessity,  for  Americans  an  international  view.  Our  liberty  is 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  world.  That  we  may  understand  one 
another  is  not  enough ;  we  must  seek  to  understand  the  nations  of 
the  world.  In  understanding  other  nations  we  shall  add  their  great- 
ness to  our  own.  We  shall  add  their  civilization  to  the  stature  of 
our  civilization;  we  shall  advance  our  own  ideals  when  we  view 
them  from  the  side  of  those  who  differ  with  us,  as  well  as  from 
inherited  standpoints  of  our  own. 

American  education,  then,  while  it  is  in  full  measure  a  national 
education, 'a  democratic  education,  an  education  for  the  understand- 
ing of  one  another  here  at  home,  should  be  an  education  in  which 
Americans  show  that  they  care  to  understand  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth.  Here  we  have  a  kind  of  international  democracy.  Sec 
how  it  comes  into  our  courses  of  study;  how  it  has  done  so  all 
through  the  ages,  in  some  degree.  We  study  the  geography  of  the 
world  (if  we  are  not  studying  a  purely  physical  geography)  in  order 
that  we  may  know,  in  their  home  surroundings,  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  We  study  their  occupations,  which  have  much  to  do 
with  making  them  what  they  are.  That  one  little  book,  the  Seven 
Little  Sisters,  has  helped  to  introduce  into  our  schools,  away  down 
in  the  grades,  the  spirit  of  international  sympathy.  We  study  the 
history  of  the  woHd  in  order  that  we  may  know  the  common  heritage 
of  all  the  nations  and  find  the  common  meeting  ground  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  We  study  the  languages  of  other 
nations;  but  so  far  as  modern  languages  are  concerned,  we  may 
confess  that  we  have  not  done  it  very  successfully. 

In  the  higher  schools,  the  past  history  of  education  has  largely 
turned  upon  the  question  of  the  study  of  ancient  languages.  The 
stock  argument  for  the  study  of  those  languages  has,  I  think,  been 
too  generally  linguistic.     We  really  study  the  ancient  literatures,  if 
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we  make  them  thoroughly  educational,  in  order  that  we  may  under- 
stand certain  great  peoples  of  the  earth,  who  have  reached  down 
from  ancient  times  to  our  time. a  mighty  influence  that  moves  the 
minds  of  men  today.  We  study  the  Hebrew  scriptures  in  order  that 
we  may  understand  the  religious  life  of  that  ancient  people,  y^^e 
study  Greek  and  Latin  literature  that  we  may  add  to  our  life  some- 
thing of  the  greatness  of  Greek  and  Roman  life.  Through  a  large 
part  of  our  educational  history  we  have  carried  on  the  study  of 
Christian  antiquity  and  pagan  antiquity,  side  by  side.  All  through 
the  centuries,  since  the  early  Christian  ages,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  explain  the  relations  of  these  two  lines  of  study.  They  have 
been  inadequately  explained,  but  they  have  gone  on  in  the  schools, 
side  by  side,  and  we  have  a  better  civilization  for  the  fact  that, 
although  in  a  halting  way,  we  have  tried,  really  tried,  to  understand 
the  mind  of  the  great  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 

At  the  present  day  we  study,  in  our  higher  schools,  the  languages 
of  the  modern  world.  Our  visitors  from  Europe  who  come  to  us 
from  time  to  time  and  return  to  make  their  reports  on  our  educa- 
tional conditions  to  their  home  governments,  tell  how  badly  we  do 
It.  The  latest  report  of  this  kind  has  not  yet  reached  the  American 
public,  but  a  summary  of  it  will  be  put  forth  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
It  is  a  report  issued  by  a  commission  from  the  Prussian  Ministry  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  who  visited  this  country  in  1904  to  see  how 
our  education  was  carried  on.  A  most  interesting  story  they  have 
to  tell.  They  criticize  in  strong  terms  what  they  call  the  pseudo- 
classicism  of  our  education,  illustrated  by  the  motto  over  a  section 
of  the  Philippine  exhibit  at  the  St  Louis  Exposition,  which  read: 
Per  pacem  ad  libertas.  And  they  report  that  German,  in  the  schools 
which  they  visited,  was  taught  very  badly  indeed.  I  suppose  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  are  teaching  the  languages  of  the  modern  world 
in  a  very  inadequate  way.  We  need  to  improve  that  teaching  oq 
the  linguistic  side ;  but  we  are  never  going  to  get  the  good  out  of  it, 
the  educational  value  which  it  has  to  offer,  until  we  make  it  a  means 
of  understanding  the  peoples  of  this  day  in  which  we  live. 

It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  elementary  education  to  teach 
nationalism,  to  teach  the  national  view.  It  is  the  province  of 
secondary  and  higher  education  to  teach  the  international  view. 
That,  at  least,  has  been  the  case  in  large  measure  in  the  past.  We 
see  now  that  both  elementary  education  and  higher  education,  if 
it  IS  to  be  national  education  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  must 
lead  to  an  understanding  of  our  own  people  and  an  understanding  of 
other  peoples  as  well,  and  that  even  in  the  teaching  of  our  intermedi- 
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ate  grades  we  shaU  not  fully  convey  the  lessons  of  our  own  nation- 
ality unless  we  present  them  somewhat  in  the  setting  of  the  larger 
view.  To  be  good  Americans  we  must  be  citizens  of  the  world.  To 
understand  other  nations  is  to  help  our  own  nation  to  be  a  world 
power  that  makes  for  righteousness. 

There  are  three  great  ways  in  which  we  are  going  forth  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth:  We  are  going  forth  to  them  through  our  mis- 
sionaries ;  we  are  going  forth  to  them  through  our  agents  of  com- 
merce; we  are  going  forth  to  them  through  our  diplomacy.  From 
all  of  these  points  of  view  it  is  desirable  that  we  understand  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  better  than  we  understand,  them  now. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  admit  that  we  do  not  understand  them  very  well 
as  yet.  Our  missionaries  need  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  feel- 
ings, the  morals,  the  religions  of  the  peoples  to  whom  they  go.  This 
need  is  emphasized  in  some  of  the  best  of  recent  missionary  litera- 
ture. Those  who  represent  us  in  commerce  abroad  need  to  under- 
stand the  races  with  whom  they  deal,  and  not  treat  them  simply  as 
peoples  to  be  exploited,  or  to  be  ground  under  the  heel.  This  is 
simply  to  say  that  they  need  to  take  the  far  view  of  commercial 
advantage  and  not  alone  the  near  view,  for  to  understand  the  people 
with  whom  we  deal  is  to  profit  more  in  the  long  run  by  our  dealings. 
And  if  the  missionary  and  the  trader  will,  both  of  them,  care  to 
understand  the  people  to  whom  they  go,  there  is  better  hope  that 
they  shall  not  work  at  cross-purposes  and  spread  misunderstanding 
of  the  land  they  represent. 

And  what  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  the  nations  of  the 
earth?  Our  Department  of  St^te  should  have  behind  it,  among  our 
people  of  every  class  and  every  geographical  division,  an  ingrained, 
national  purpose  to  understand  the  peoples  and  nations  with  whom 
this  nation  has  to  do.  Our  American  diplomacy  should  rest  securely 
on  an  American  sentiment  that  cares  to  understand  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  and  regards  no  people  as  wholly  foreign  and  beyond  the 
pale.  Such  an  understanding  makes  for  peace,  and  we,  of  all 
nations,  should  seek  for  peace.  If  we  understand  the  nations  of  the 
earth  we  shall,  with  rare  exceptions  which  are  to  be  more  rare,  main- 
tain with  them  relations  of  peace  and  mutual  advantage.  War  has 
its  place.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  do  away  with  preparations 
for  war.  But  war  has  now  a  place  only  as  making  toward  the 
peace  that  counts  for  righteousness.  And  we  may  hope  that  by 
steady  working  forward  along  the  lines  of  such  diplomacy  as  we 
have  known  in  recent  years  —  the  diplomacy  of  John  Hay  in  Qiina, 
the  diplomacy  of  EHhu  Root  in  South  America,  the  diplomacy  of 
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President  Roosevelt  in  the  affairs  of  Russia  and  Japan  and  in  the 
affairs  of  Cuba  —  by  such  diplomacy  as  this  we  shall  move  toward 
that  end  so  greatly  to  be  desired,  when 

The  war  drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  are  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  large  question  that  I  have  asked  you  to  consider,  a  question 
that  seems  remote  from  the  daily  work  of  the  schools.  But  it  .is 
not  remote  from  the  work  of  the  schools;  for  unless  every  little 
school  in  the  land  shall  make  for  that  kind  of  humanism  which  is 
real  democracy,  these  great  purposes  of  our  national  life  and  of  our 
international  relations  will  not  be  possible  of  attainment.  With 
ever  new  significance  our  ministers  of  religion  are  to  go  on  pro- 
claiming from  their  pulpits  the  great,  eternal  doctrine  of  the  father- 
hood of  God ;  and  we  who  teach  in  our  little  schools  or  in  our  greater 
schools  —  it  is  for  us  to  go  on  teaching  the  other  half  of  that  great 
eternal  truth,  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Friday  morning,  October  26 

THE  STATE  AND  ITS  COLLF.GES:  WHAT  THEY  CAN  DO 
FOR  EACH  OTHER 

PRESIDENT   GEORGE    E.    MERRILL    LL.D.,    COLGATE    UNIVERSITY 

Reducing  certain  suggestions  of  the  Education  Department  to 
their  lowest  terms,  I  thus  formulate  the  topic  to  which  I  am  invited 
to  speak.  It  is  broad  enough.  Indeed,  to  quote  a  passage  of  the 
New  Testament  about  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  '*  The  length  and 
the  breadth  and  the  hight  of  it  are  efjual/'  I  propose  to  treat  it 
forwards  and  backwards,  as  the  mariner  can  box  his  compass.  I 
shall  ask,  first,  what  are  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  State  can 
help  to  simplify,  unify  and  strengthen  the  work  of  the  colleges;  and, 
second,  what  the  colleges  and  universities  can  do  in  giving  assistance 
to  the  State  in  these  and  other  matters.  If  in  traversing  this  often 
traversed  subject  it  may  be  found  difficult  to  avoid  the  trite  and 
commonplace,  repetition  may  at  least  give  em])hasis.  I  have  a 
friend  who  finds  it  difficult  to  make  the  natives  of  foreign  countries 
understand  him,  when  he  is  traveling  within  their  borders.  It  seems 
to  him  that  they  must  have  some  defect  in  their  hearing.  So  he 
speaks  louder  and  louder,  and  finally  shouts  his  sentence  at  them. 
Generally  it  results  in  their  doing  something,  even  if  it  is  not  quite 
what  he  desired.  The  process  may  not  be  wholly  useless  even  when 
we  speak  the  same  language  and  dwell  in  such  intimate  fellowship 
as  marks  our  educational  life  in  America. 
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Moreover,  with  every  passing  year  all  such  considerations  become 
of  larger  importance,  and,  as  we  make  progr'v^ss,  of  varied  character. 
As  new  occasions  come  they  teach  new  duties,  and  in  our  swiftly 
moving  times  the  new  occasions  appear  often  enough.  Do  we  realize 
what  a  single  generation  has  experienced  in  the  changes  of  education 
in  the  State  of  New  York?  I  can  do  nothing  further  than  give 
the  comparative  figures  of  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  and 
in  the  colleges,  leaving  out  altogether  the  vast  advances  made  in 
subjects,  method  and  expenditure.  The  mere  number  of  students 
now  as  compared  with  the  number  30  years  ago  will  be  significant 
of  the  growing  importance  to  the  State  of  the  agencies  at  work  to 
return  so  many  young  men  and  women  to  her  service  with  an  ade- 
quate mental  and  moral  equipment.  In  1875  there  v/ere  3191  stu- 
dents in  the  undergraduate  departments  of  the  colleges  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  In  1904-5  the  number  was  8246,  or  2.58  times  as 
many.  In  1875  the  population  of  the  State  was  4,382,759,  and  in 
1900  it  was  7,268,894,  or  1.66  times  as  many.  In  the  public  schools 
in  the  same  period  1,059,238  pupils  have  grown  to  1,242416  in  the 
year  1901,  or  a  growth  of  only  one  sixth.  That  the  large  propor- 
tional growth  in  sentiment  for  the  higher  education  is  also  very 
general  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  appears  in  nearly  all  colleges 
and  apparently  is  independent  of  mere  environment.  The 
city  college,  drawing  a  large  portion  of  its  students  from  the 
city  itself  shows  as  large  a  gain  as  the  college  drawing  from  much 
wider  areas.  The  college  in  tlic  country  with  no  large  population 
around  it  shows  similar  growth,  sometimes  in  defiance  of  an  actual 
falling  off  in  the  surrounding  population,  as  in  the  case  of  the  college 
which  I  know  best,  which  has  increased  from  119  in  1S75  to  273 
in  the  present  year,  while  the  population  of  the  county  (Madison) 
has  decreased  from  42.324  to  40,545.  I  have  taken  this  period  of 
about  30  years  as  marking  approximately  the  life  of  a  generation. 
It  needs  no  words  to  show  how  great  is  the  influence  upon  our 
social  and  civic  life  of  this  increasing  body  of  educated  persons,  and 
how  a  single  generation  may  add  emphasis  to  any  question  relating 
to  our  educational  methods  and  equipment. 

I  The  State  can  aid  the  colleges  in  the  following  ways : 

a  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  important,  nothing  more  deeply 
felt  particularly  by  all  colleges  that  receive  students  upon  certifi- 
cates as  well  as  upon  examination,  than  the  great  differences  rep- 
resented by  diplomas  of  high  schools  and  the  certificates  representing 
the.  work  done  in  them.     At  once  we  must  gratefully  recognize  the 
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admirable  work  done  already  by  the  Department  in  equalizing  the 
schools  with  this  end  in  view;  we  must  also  recognize  the  great 
impulse  given  to  this  matter  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  which  indicates  a  standard  to  which  every  reputable  college 
will  seek  to  bring  its  own  entrance  requirements  and  which  therefore 
must  be  approximated  by  the  preparatory  schools.  But  we  are  a 
long  way  distant  yet  from  the  time  when  every  valley  shall  be  ex- 
alted and  every  mountain  made  low.  It  is  a  criticism  often  made 
by  teachers  of  secondary  schools  that  the  colleges  themselves  agree 
upon  no  common  list  of  subjects  required  for  entrance,  though  most 
colleges  permit  equivalents  for  their  specified  subjects  in  many 
cases.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  serious  evil  that  a  teacher 
must  search  the  separate  catalogues  and  attempt  to  meet  as  many 
different  standards,  when  he  has  boys  wishing  to  enter  various  col- 
leges. And  equally  it  is  an  embarrassment  to  the  college  and  a 
wrong  to  the  student,  if  the  applicant  comes  up  without  the  full  line 
of  subjects  required  or  with  such  faulty  preparation  in  them  as  to 
prove  him  inefficient.  If  admission  is  by  examination  alone,  of 
course  the  applicant's  deficiency  is  at  once  apparent.  But  if  he 
comes  by  certificate,  it  is  not  infrequent  that  he  enters  with  hopes 
that  must  soon  be  dashed,  and  considerable  time  is  spent  in  retriev- 
ing the  mistake.  It  is  probably  desirable  that  in  our  State  the  cer- 
tificate courtesy  should  be  extended  as  widely  as  possible,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Regents'  guaranties  should  not  be  declined.  But  it  still 
remains  that  there  are  high  schools  and  high  schools,  and  colleges 
and  colleges,  of  very  different  grades,  and  how  their  work  is  to  be 
brought  to  a  common  level,  and  one  general  standard  be  demanded 
of  all,  unless  by  the  aid  of  the  State,  it  is  hard  to  see.  Again,  I 
would  not  minimize  the  work  that  is  already  being  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  is  and  has  been  admirable.  But  we  hope  for  more.  Some 
of  the  State  universities  make  use  of  an  inspector,  or  of  a  visiting 
board  made  up  of  their  own  professors,  upon  whose  report  schools 
are  accredited.  But  it  must  be  a  faculty  of  considerable  size  that 
can  well  afford  the  frequent  absences  of  professors  upon  such  work, 
and  probably  but  few  besides  the  state  universities  can  follow  this 
plan.  In  some  universities  the  plan  is  followed  of  accrediting  any 
well  reported  school,  until  any  of  its  pupils  received  into  college 
shall  show  such  inefficiency  as  to  negative  the  claims  of  the  school. 
In  New  England  two  or  three  years  ago  a  board  maintained  by  lo 
colleges  was  apix)inted  to  approve  schools  for  the  certificate  privi- 
lege, but  its  usefulness  for  unifying  requirements  was  limited  by 
the  provision  that  it  might  approve  any  school  which  could  prepare 
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candidates  on  any  one  of  the  recognized  plans  of  entering  any  one 
of  the  colleges  represented  on  the  board.  Of  course  this  permission 
weakened  the  action  of  the  board  in  comparison  with  what  could  be 
accomplished  by  a  State  university  through  a  committee  accrediting 
or  affiliating  schools  upon  the  plan  of  a  unified  curriculum  required 
within  the  State.  And  as  a  matter  of  experience  the  New  England 
board  finally  decided  to  rely  upon  the  standing  of  the  graduates  of 
each  school  after  entering  college,  thereby  doing  exactly  what  many 
of  us  in  New  York  are  independently  doing.  But  why  can  not  the 
State  of  New  York  do  something  of  this  sort  for  itself?  Here  we 
have  in  our  Education  Department  a  mechanism  not  existing  in  New 
England.  More  and  more  closely  the  Department  is  being  geared 
to  the  public  schools  under  its  charge  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  Department  recognizes  clearly 
that  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  work  is  essential,  and  it  recognizes 
as  clearly  that  whatever  may  be  said  of  a  parity  of  quantity  in  the 
high  school  work,  there  is  the  largest  disparity  of  quality  throughout 
the  State.  Perhaps  this  is  unavoidable  in  present  conditions.  Per- 
haps it  will  take  a  long  while  to  reduce  the  inequalities.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  so.  No  man  should  ask  the  impossible.  But  can  not 
the  State  do  for  its  colleges  and  universities  something  of  this  in- 
spection that  is  successfully  done  in  many  states  by  the  state  uni- 
versity —  something  beyond  what  it  is  now  doing  in  its  general  su- 
pervision of  the  schools?  Can  not  there  be  a  tabulation  of  high 
schools,  whch  would  show  the  colleges  at  a  glance  what  grade  of 
work  would  be  represented  by  the  certificates,  if  taken?  And  would 
not  this  very  measure  set  a  standard  for  the  ambition  of  every  high 
school  in  the  State,  which  would  itself  go  a  long  way  toward  the 
realization  of  the  excellence  desired?  It  might  still  be  impossible 
to  regard  a  diploma  as  unfailing  evidence  of  a  candidate's  fitness 
for  entrance  to  college;  but  the  special  certificate  of  the  principal 
would  not  only  stand  for  assured  work  in  his  own  school,  but  mean 
also  that  the  well  recognized  standard  of  all  schools  in  all  localities 
had  bc^n  reached.  Unless  we  are  to  require  examination  of  all  stu- 
dents it  is  necessary  that  some  plan  like  this  should  be  instituted  to 
make  the  certificates  of  schools  within  the  State  assume  a  value  that 
can  be  beyond  doubt.  The  old  plan,  of  which  I  have  been  told, 
might  have  been  a  good  one,  the  issuing  of  a  special  college  entrance 
diploma  entirely  distinct  from  the  diploma  of  graduation.  If  this 
college  entrance  diploma  is  ever  used  now,  we  do  not  see  it  at 
Colgate.     Something  of  the  sort  would  be  useful. 
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b  This  leads  directly  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Education  Depart- 
ment would  do  an  important  service  if  some  clear  definition  were 
to  be  given  as  to  what  a  college  is.  What,  too,  is  a  university?  We 
may  see  very  good  reasons  why  the  public  school  in  modem  times, 
with  the  tremendous  pressure  of  public  opinion  upon  it,  should  be 
no  longer  a  place  for  the  old  "  book  larnin' "  alone,  but  a  sort  of 
nursery  in  the  elements  of  all  employments  and  trades.  It  is  right 
that  the  schools  supported  by  public  funds  should  offer  very  varied 
opportunities  to  the  children  of  taxpayers.  Politically,  if  not  edu- 
cationally, it  is  a  wise  policy  to  teach  in  the  schools  a  smattering  of 
all  the  sciences  and  arts,  with  manual  training,  as  well  as  the  three 
R's  and  the  higher  branches  formerly  required  for  admission  to 
college.  It  would  plainly  be  a  mistake  now  to  hold  our  secondary 
schools  to  the  single  line  of  preparation  required  for  the  later  pur- 
suit of  higher  studies  and  not  admit  the  prei)a ration  for  the  bread 
and  butter  occupations  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  children  must 
follow.  The  very  nature  of  the  public  school  should  make  its  sub- 
jects various  and  variable.  But  for  those  young  people  who  do  go 
to  college,  and  for  the  colleges  themselves,  it  is  important  that  college 
work  shall  be  defined ;  the  relation  of  secondary  school  work  to  col- 
lege work  be  settled;  and  the  determination  of  the  university  be 
stated.  The  State  has  already,  and  very  wisely,  defined  the  signifi- 
cance and  value  of  academic  degrees.  It  has  withdrawn  by  its  re- 
quest, one  degree,  the  Ph.D.  from  the  list  of  honorary  degrees,  and 
now  few  colleges  of  account  continue  to  give  this  degree  except  for 
specified  work.  And  it  is  generally  felt  that  c .  give  an  honorary 
Ph.D.  is  a  discourtesy  and  an  anacL miSiii.  In  the  same  way  let 
the  Education  Department  discourage  colleges  from  all  specializing 
and  encourage  the  university  or  the  profes'-^nal  "hool  alone  to  do 
this  work.  There  is  a  constant  pressure  upon  the  college  to  go  be- 
yond its  proper  function.  We  see  it  especially  today  in  the  demand 
for  civil,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  President  Taylor's 
reports  show  the  frequent  pressure  at  Vassar  for  the  introduction  of 
domestic  science.  Music,  also,  now  urges  its  claims  to  be  taught  as 
an  occupation  or  an  art.  Harvard  College  was  the  earliest,  some 
40  years  ago,  to  place  music  theory  in  the  curriculum  under  the  late 
Prof.  J.  K.  Paine,  and  in  40  years  has  never  yielded  a  jot  to  modem 
demands  for  the  music  conservatory  as  a  part  of  a  college.  Here 
too  is  a  special  danger  in  women's  collep^es,  and  Vassar  I  am  glad 
to  say  is  standing  sturdily  against  it.  Harvard  is  this  year  intro- 
ducing business  courses  in  the  department  of  economics.  The 
college  properly  can  not  be  a  technical  school  whether  for  cooWing, 
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engineering,  or  any  other  bread  and  butter  science.  Let  the  State 
draw  somewhat  closer  the  definitions,  and  so  far  as  possible  insist 
on  the  university  limiting  its  college,  if  it  have  any  at  all,  to  a  small 
number  of  students  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  offering  within  the 
university  a  laboratory  or  clinic  for  the  use  of  its  faculty  of 
education,  as  Chancellor  MacCracken  suggested  in  a  Convocation 
address  two  years  ago.  And  on  the  other  hand  let  a  college  be  re- 
stricted, and  not  offer  graduate  work  and  professional  work  at 
least  till  the  teaching  force  and  equipment  shall  conform  to  State 
requirements.  There  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
college  of  a  university  small,  as  most  young  men  and  women  would 
object  to  going  to  college  mainly  for  the  pedagogical  advantages 
of  a  portion  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  students  in  educational  science. 
On  the  other  hand  the  college  proper  would  be  able  to  concentrate 
its  energies  upon  purely  culture  subjects,  and  to  employ  exclusively 
college  methods.  And  its  facility  in  giving  the  work  appropriate 
to  youth,  its  advantages  of  personal  contact  between  student  and 
teacher,  its  care  for  physical  welfare  and  the  moral  nature,  its  en- 
thusiasms of  companionships  as  well  as  of  common  studies,  and  its 
training  for  all  future  specialization  whether  in  profession  or  bus- 
iness, would  not  fail  to  appeal  to  young  Americans  to  lay  broadly 
the  foundations  of  an  effective  life.  A  college  should  not  be,  a 
school  where  intensive  work  should  be  encouraged  beyond  the 
necessary  thoroughness  required  for  all  honest  work.  The  work 
of  a  college  should  be  distinctly  extensive,  broadening  the  faculties 
as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  the  student.  The  work  of  the  univer- 
sity ought  to  be  directly  and  exclusively,  so  far  as  may  be,  intensive, 
pnd  that  of  the  graduate  school  as  well  should  be  differentiated 
from  the  work  of  the  college.  Can  not  the  State  help  us  to  this 
end?  What  earthly  aid  can  come  to  us  for  these  purposes  unless  it 
comes  from  the  Department?  Who  shall  set  up  the  norm  of  char- 
acter and  method  for  the  great  branches  of  our  school  system,  if 
the  State  does  not?  There  may  be  an  approach  to  an  agreement 
by  indirection,  and  Commissioner  Draper  has  gone  a  long  way  in 
instituting  periodical  meetings  of  the  university  and  college  pres- 
idents for  the  discussion  of  problems  of  the  higher  education. 
Another  step  has  been  taken  in  the  formation  of  the  Association  of 
Presidents,  though  I  fear  it  has  made  a  mistake  in  declaring  its 
functions  to  be  mainly  social  and  friendly  rather  than  for  the  study 
and  discussion  of  college  themes,  as  in  the  kindred  association  in 
New  England,  which  has  there  proved  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  tbfi 
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higher  education.  But  not  only  by  indirection,  but  by  direction ;  not 
only  by  inviting  the  colleges  to  confer  together,  but  by  putting  be- 
fore them  definite  subjects  for  consideration;  by  preferring  special 
requests,  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  conferring  of  degrees; 
by  determining  particular  points,  as  it  has  done  the  inestimable 
service  of  giving  us  the  value  of  the  hour  in  reckoning  the  require- 
ments for  entrance,  by  assisting  so  admirably  in  the  coordination  of 
the  colleges  with  professional  schools,  as  in  the  case  of  medicine 
while  yet  the  work  of  the*  two  grades,  the  college  and  the  profes- 
s»onal,  are  kept  separate ;  in  any  way  in  which  opportunity  offers 
fpr  suggestion  or  request,  the  State  can  lead  us  and  the  Department 
.  may  be  sure  that  its  help  will  be  welcome,  its  wish  honored,  and  its 
efforts  maintained  by  cordial  confidence  and  cooperation.  We  are 
not  so  quixotic  as  to  believe  that  state  Ici^islation  could  effect  what 
is  desired.  The  discussion  at  the  Council  of  State  Superintendents 
in  Rochester  last  week  upon  the  question  of  too  minute  prescription 
by  the  State  in  educational  work  would  indicate  that  such  pre- 
scription even  in  the  public  schools  might  be  carried  too  far.  But 
we  recognize  loyally  the  right  of  the  State  to  indicate  the  best 
ways  to  us,  and  we  welcome  all  wise  suggestion  and  every  well 
considered  request. 

c  And  now  I  shall  tread  upon  delicate  ground.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  the  colleges  approached  the  State  with  a  petition  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  of 
state  aid  to  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  immediate  occasion 
was  the  proposed  grant  to  Cornell  University  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars  for  the  erection  of  ah  Agricultural  Building.  Per- 
sonally I  believed  and  still  believe  that  this  grant  was  wise,  and 
rightly  made.  But  it  was  felt  that  all  such  appropriations  by  the  State 
should  be  made  only  upon  a  clear  understanding  of  the  relations  of 
all  the  colleges  to  the  State  and  to  each  other ;  upon  a  consideration 
of  the  needs  of  all ;  and  with  due  regard  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  higher  education.  The  petition  suffered  in  the  house  of  its 
friends  in  amusing  ways.  It  was  subjected  to  the  misunderstanding 
that  it  was  equivalent  to  hostility  to  Cornell  and  also  to  the  equally 
silly  cry  that  the  colleges  were  opposed  to  the  farming  interests. 
There  were  several  hearings  before  committees  and  the  Governor, 
and  at  the  last,  the  "  embattled  farmers  stood  ''  in  packed  ranks 
with  only  one  poor  college  president  to  appeal  for  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  cause  of  light  and  inquiry.  There  could  be  but  one 
issue,  and  the  petitioners,  most  of  whom  had  already  withdrawn. 
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had  leave  to  withdraw,  their  cause  going  down  to  defeat.  But  there# 
is  an  old  saying  that  truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  ag^in,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  tliat  this  is  a  good  time  for  it  to  rise.  Especially 
when  there  is  no  specific  question  at  issue,  and  when  no  particular 
college  seeks  any  advantage,  we  may  once  more  urge  that  the  State  ' 
ought  to  have  some  well  defined  policy,  a  policy  that  should  at  least 
have  the  intelligent  consent  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
as  to  grants  from  the  government  for  the  aid  of  all  or  any  of  them. 
Since  the  Cornell  grant,  St  Lawrence  University  has  received  a 
large  sum.  All  such  matters  should  be  taken  out  of  politics,  and  I 
submit  that  the  very  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  have  just  such  a  com- 
mission as  the  petitioners  prayed  for  in  a  less  fortunate  time  than 
this.  I  do  not  believe  such  a  commission  should  be  one  hastily  ap- 
pointed, or  created  for  a  special  occasion.  It  should  be  of  standing 
character;  it  should  be  of  recognized  dignity;  it  should  be  wholly 
unpartizan ;  it  should  be  the  avenue  of  approach  to  the  government ; 
and  apart  from  its  agency  and  recommendation  no  request  for  State 
aid  should  be  entertained.  Do  we  not  have  such  a  commission  in 
the  Department  of  Education  itself?  It  may  be  a  very  unwelcome 
suggestion  that  this  delicate  task  should  be  laid  upon  the  Education 
Department,  which  already  has  a  few  difficulties  to  meet.  But 
could  not  the  Department  at  least  furnish  the  nest  in  which  such  a 
commission  or  committee  could  be  hatched  and  reared?  In  which 
it  should  rest  securely  whatever  hostile  blasts  may  blow?  The 
whole  question  is  one  of  supreme  importance  to  the  State  itself  and 
to  all  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  as  they  are  embodied  in 
its  colleges  and  universities.  The  policy  heretofore  has  been  one  of 
drift.  The  practice  has  been  one  of  apparently  haphazard,  indefinite 
)rielding  to  the  temporary  demand.  Any  deep,  well  considered  prin- 
ciple has  been  conspicuously  absent.  "  Each  one  for  himself  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost"  has  been  the  motto,  somewhat  un- 
worthy, it  must  be  confessed,  when  the  matter  pertains  to  the  State 
and  to  education.  Public  hearings,  so  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  interested  classes  should  not  settle  what  ought  to  have  the 
patient,  unbiased  consideration  of  skilled  educators.  There  is  but 
one  way,  it  seems  to  me,  to  reach  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  through 
such  a  standing  commission  as  we  have  suggested.  To  this,  of 
course,  the  State  must  give  its  gracious  attention  and  from  the  State 
the  aid  must  come. 

Allied  to  this  question  of  State  aid  but  more  ini])ortant  and  far- 
reaching,  is  the  problem  of  the  State  university,  touched  upon  last 
night  by  our  honored  Regent-Chancellor.    The  coming  of  the  uni- 
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versity  was  predicted  as  sure,  and  it  was  said,  that  no  man  could 
prevent  and  no  man  could  hasten  it.  and  perhaps  its  coming  would 
cover  more  lime  than  many  of  us  have  left  on  earth.  It  is  pertinent 
to  inquire  whether  the  ;^rowth  of  >uch  an  enterprise  is  to  be  that  of  a 
highly  cultured  fruit  of  a  carefully,  intelligently  tilled  garden,  or 
whether  it  is  to  grow  up  like  a  weed,  the  result  of  heedless  sowing 
or  of  the  chance  demands  which  the  careless  hours  may  bring.  Wise 
as  our  Education  Department  may  now  be,  or  as  it  may  be  at  any 
future  time,  such  a  question  ought  to  emanate  from  no  single  source 
or  be  pressed  by  any  class  of  people.  In  an  old  state  like  Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut,  or  Xew  York  the  problem  is  entirely  different 
from  what  it  has  been  and  is  in  younger  commonwealths.  Many 
centers  of  the  higher  education  already  exist.  Millions  of  dollars  in 
enrlowment  and  e(|uipment  will  be  affected.  Splendid  edr.cational  tra- 
ditions and  the  most  sacred  trusts  are  involved.  So  long  as  Harvard 
College  lasts,  so  long  as  the  Institute  of  Technology'  does  its  great 
work,  so  long  as  other  great  institutions  of  learning  serve  the  old 
Bay  State,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  new  state  university  will  find 
favor  there.  And  is  Xew  York  to  disregard  the  splendor  of  its 
present  educational  institrtions?  At  any  rate  if  this  question  ever 
shall  secure  serious  attention,  and  if  it  be  tnie.  as  it  certainly  is, 
that  no  one  man  can  hasten  or  hinder  the  creation  of  a  g^eat  educa- 
tional system  for  a  state,  it  is  all  the  more  imperative  that  all  the 
experienced  educators  of  the  State  should  be  intelligently  united  in 
the  consideration  of  any  measure  of  such  importance  as  the  found- 
ing of  a  State  university. 

2  At  the  bcjifinning  of  this  paper  I  said  that  the  breadth  and 
hight  and  length  of  the  subject  were  equal.  It  is  now  evident  that 
my  paper  can  not  be  as  symmetrical  as  the  subject,  for  the  second 
part  of  it  must  be  as  brief  as  the  first  part  has  been  long.  How  can 
the  collctrps  help  the  State? 

a  A  few  years  ago  the  Education  Department  corrected  the  in- 
justice by  which  the  college  graduate  did  not  have  the  privileges 
of  the  normal  school  graduate  in  entering  upon  the  profession  of 
teaching.  More  recently  college  privileges  have  been  generously 
extended.  It  is  now  our  task  as  colleges  fully  to  justify  the  confi- 
dence of  the  l)e])artnuMit.  The  Commissioner  gave  the  presidents 
a  hint  a  year  ago  that  we  are  not  doing  all  we  might  do.  If  the 
oollege-bred  teacher  is  in  any  respect  falling  short  of  the  require- 
ments or  even  the  hopes  of  the  State,  we  must  leave  no  possible  effort 
untried  to  make  the  product  better.     The  colleges  ask  no  higher 
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privilege  than  to  contribute  the  best  possible  material  to  the  teach- 
ing force  of  the  State;  and  if  today  the  great  preponderance  of 
college  men  in  the  noble  profession  of  the  ^teacher  is  any  index  of 
their  value,  the  future  certainly  should  not  suffer  from  any  lapse  of 
care  in  providing  men  still  better  equipped  for  their  work. 

b  It  were  trite  to  say  that  the  college  can  and  must  give  the  best 
manhood  to  the  State.  But  it  is  very  pertinent  and  not  so  trite 
to  ask  if  the  colleges  are  now  preparing  citizens  of  the  best  type. 
One  danger  lies  in  the  tendency  to  specialization  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  Specialization  narrows  and  restricts,  if  it  is  not  carefully 
guarded.  The  colleges  can  foster  the  breadth  of  manhood,  and  be 
jealous  for  the  freedom  of  culture  so  boundlessly  valuable  to  the 
State.  And  it  may  be  well,  though  unpopular,  to  ask  whether  we 
are  doing  the  best  thing  for  our  young  manhoOd  in  promoting 
athletics  and  sports  to  such  a  degree  that  excitement,  publicity, 
and  ambitions  somewhat  lower  than  the  highest  are  made  the  rule 
of  life.  And  I  think  many  of  our  colleges  may  be  rightly  arraigned 
because  their  social  conditions  and  notably  their  fraternity  life  breed 
the  club  spirit  and  induce  an  extravagance  of  living  not  good  for 
American  citizens.  It  is  not  good  th^t  our  boys  should  be  housed 
in  college,  whether  in  fraternity  houses  or  in  college  dormitories, 
in  a  luxury  that  they  never  have  enjoyed  and  never  can  enjoy  after 
graduation.  It  is  not  good  for  American  homes  or  American  man- 
hood, that  conditions  of  life  prevail  in  the  institutions  of  learning 
which  lead  our  young  men  and  women  to  fear  marriage,  because  ft 
can  not  be  supported  in  the  extravagance  learned  in  student  years. 
This  is  the  trouble  with  the  nonmarrying  college  graduates,  and  not 
the  mere  difference  of  a  year  in  the  length  of  the  college  course,  as 
President  Eliot  has  argued.  Let  our  colleges  preserve  a  modesty 
of  living,  a  reserve  and  the  quiet  refinement  worthy  of  the  scholar ; 
let  them  stand  strong  against  the  rush  of  modern  life  and  keep  at 
least  their  four  years  of  repose  for  the  highest  mental  and  moral 
pursuits:  let  them  be  the  conservative  force,  lacking  almost  every- 
where else,  for  the  preservation  of  the  simple  life,  without  which 
any  state  is  in  peril.  We  shall  help  the  State  in  no  truer  way,  and 
help  our  Education  Department  in  no  truer  way,  than  by  empha- 
sizing the  essentials  of  the  humanizing  culture  for  which  our  char- 
ters were  originally  given. 

Commissioner  Draper — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am  down 
for  the  next  address,  I  rise  for  a  moment  or  two  because  I  can  not 
bear  to  have  this  all  important  subject  sccni  to  go  by  default.  This 
IS  an   admirable  presentation   of  a  very   important  theme   in   the 
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educational  activities  of  this  State.  We  need  a  number  of  more 
decisive  influences  in  our  educational  affairs  and  among  them  there 
is  none  more  desirable  than  the  accentuation  of  the  college  influence. 
The  trouble  is  that  our  eastern  college  people  are  too  dignified ;  they 
do  not  get  limbered  up  enough.  They  are  too  afraid  to  rub  up 
against  the  crowd.  Now  we  have  had  three  or  four  fine  conferences 
of  college  men  in  this  State.  You  get  them  all  together  in  a  room 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  they  will  thaw  out  and  get 
enthused  and  really  begin  to  see  ways  for  doing  things  to  put  life 
and  vigor  into  the  educational  activities  of  the  State  and  will  make 
the  best  kind  of  promises  about  what  shall  be  done.  They  are  all 
coming  to  Convocation  next  time  and  they  are  going  to  start  and  do 
things.  And  then  they  go  home  and  get  busy  and  forget  about  it 
because  they  are  not  used  to  it.  Their  conception  of  the  college 
attitude  is  not  what  it  is  in  the  West  and  as  a  result  they  do  not  get 
into  the  educational  activities  of  the  State  to  any  great  extent,  and 
their  energy  and  assistance  is  needed  very  much  indeed. 

Now  I  have  been  struck  by  three  or  four  of  the  points  made  in 
this  paper  and  I  agree  with  every  one  of  them  and  there  is  no 
sensitive  ground  on  any  topic  brought  out  that  should  prevent  a 
free  discussion.  In  the  first  place  I  wish  the  State  of  New  York 
could  do  something  more  to  help  its  colleges,  particularly  its  smaller 
colleges  that  need  the  help  most.  I  am  not  at  all  adverse  to  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  that  subject,  not  at  all  opposed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  college  presidents  and  others  who  would 
give  full  consideration  to  what  the  State  could  do  to  help  its  colleges 
along.  Of  course  there  is  one  thing  that  has  always  got  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  this  connection  and  that  is  this — that  wherever  the 
State  aid  goes,  the  State's  influence  has  got  to  go;  wherever  the 
State's  money  goes  the  State's  influence  has  got  to  go,  not  only  that 
the  money  may  be  properly  and  wisely  expended  and  do  what  it  is 
intended  to  do,  but  also  because  of  the  need  of  the  reflex  influence 
upon  the  State  itself.  The  State's  money  can  not  go  without  the 
State's  supervision  and  oversight;  and  it  ought  not  to  go  without 
such  intelligent  supervision  and  such  sympathetic  oversight  that 
there  is  a  reflex  influence  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  State  and  par- 
ticularly upon  the  State's  educational  thought. 

We  have  got  three  or  four  colleges  at  least  in  this  State  that  are 
old  and  historic  and  for  which  I  have  a  feeling  of  veneration  and  in 
every  one  of  which  I  am  decidedly  interested.  They  are  stniggling 
along,  having  hard  work  to  get  on,  needing  more  money,  the  de- 
mands upon  them  being  beyond  their  revenues;  and  if  there  were 
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any  way  in  which  the  State  could  help  them  along  I  would  be 
delighted  to  have  it  do  so. 

I  noticed  President  Merriirs  suggestion  about  colleges  being 
kept  within  college  fields,  and  universities  taking  up  only  university 
functions,  etc.  That  is  all  very  well.  I  noticed  what  he  said  about 
President  Taylor's  report  concerning  domestic  science  and  house- 
hold economics  in  Vassar,  etc.  Let  me  point  out  to  you  the  differ- 
ence between  the  eastern  and  the  western  college  or  university.  The 
eastern  college  is  everlastingly  advancing  theories  and  undertaking 
to  justify  them,  and  in  development  and  expansion  and  trend  they 
lay  much  store  upon  theories.  It  does  not  occur  to  the  westerner 
that  the  Almighty  needs  so  much  guiding  as  the  easterner  thinks 
he  does.  The  westerner  is  rather  disposed  to  let  things  develop 
about  as  they  will  and  to  respond  to  a  demand  whenever  it  may  be 
responded  to.  I  am  quite  in  sympathy  with  President  Merrill's 
suggestion  that  no  college  or  university  ought  to  go  into  any  enter- 
prise until  the  time  comes  when  it  can  do  it  well  and  properly  and 
thoroughly  and  capably.  But  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  a 
thing  to  be  done  and  you  can  scrape  up  the  money  with  which  to 
meet  the  demand,  you  better  do  it. 

As  to  the  suggestion  concerning  a  State  university  in  this  State, 
of  course  we  are  going  to  have  a  State  university  some  day.  These 
eastern  states  are  not  forever  going  to  lose  the  advantage  that 
flows  out  of  the  great  state  universities  of  this  country.  All  of  us 
here  do  not  realize  that,  but  it  will  not  be  so  forever.  The  time 
will  come  when  there  will  be  a  great  free  state  university  in  every 
state  upon  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  certainly  will  be  so  unless  the 
tuition  fees  at  the  eastern  universities  are  so  very  low  and  the  op- 
portunities so  very  common  that  no  son  or  daughter  of  the  common- 
wealth is  denied  the  privilege  of  practically  free  instruction  in  any 
study  in  the  university. 

But  let  me  add  another  thing.  There  is  nothing  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  development  of  the  State  Normal  College  at  Albany  is  in- 
tended by  the  present  educational  administration  of  the  State  to 
lead  to  the  evolution  of  a  State  university.  And  the  present  State 
educational  administration  will  not  start  upon  covert  plans,  and  will 
not  start  upon  any  plans  without  disclosing  its  purposes  and  the 
nature  of  the  plans,  so  far  as  it  has  any  purpose.  It  is  the  idea  of 
the  administration  that  this  Albany  institution  shall  be  made  an 
institution  of  unquestioned  college  grade  for  the  purpose  of  training 
teachers,  substantially  for  the  high  schools;  and  beyond  that  there 
is  no  purpose  alx)iit  it. 
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I  have  taken  more  time  than  I  ought ;  but  we  need  to  do  anything 
we  can  to  help  the  college  activities  of  the  State,  to  bind  the  colleges 
together,  and  particularly  to  develop  their  energy  in  the  entire 
educational  work  of  the  State. 

President  James  M.  Taylor,  Vassar  College — I  had  not  ex- 
pected to  say  a  word  this  morning,  nor  have  I  any  desire  particularly 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  great  subjects  that  have  been 
presented  to  us  within  the  few  minutes  that  must  be  at  the  command 
of  any  single  speaker.  I  only  want  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
the  East  has  something  to  say  for  itself ;  that  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  following  too  slowly  the  indications  of  Providence  as  I  under- 
stood the  Commissioner  to  suggest,  there  is  such  a  thing  also  as 
hurr>'ing  the  ways  of  Providence.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  history 
and  I  think  there  has  been  a  little  more  tendency  in  the  East  to 
regard  'the  traditions  of  history  and  the  outcome  of  experience ;  in 
other  words  that  the  West  has  had  a  great  tendency  not  only  in  edu- 
cation, but  in  finance  and  in  matters  of  farmer  organization,  such  as 
the  granger  movement,  sometimes  to  hasten  a  little  the  ways  of 
Providence.  I  read  somewhere  the  other  day,  Mr  Dooley's  defi- 
nition of  a  fanatic  as  a  man  who  was  doing  what  the  Lord  would 
try  to  do  if  the  Lord  fully  understood  the  case.  I  think  there  is  a 
little  tendency  that  way  with  our  western  brethren.  I  have  the 
largest  respect  for  the  West,  go  West  and  am  in  touch  with  the 
West,  believe  in  the  West  and  in  the  western  spirit,  and  I  think 
that  a  good  deal  of  it  in  our  conservative  eastern  atmosphere  is  a 
good  thing.  But  a  spice  of  our  eastern  conservative  spirit  would 
likewise  do  the  West  a  good  deal  of  good. 

Mr  Qiancellor,  for  20  years  I  have  from  time  to  time  in  this 
place  listened  to  the  addresses  of  representatives  of  state  univer- 
sities. I  used  to  say  to  Mr  Dewey,  whose  work  I  think  will  be  mort 
appreciated  in  after  years  than  it  has  been  in  the  immediate  pa<5t, 
"Why  don't  you  give  the  eastern  universities  a  chance?  Why 
don't  you  do  the  fair  thing  in  this  Senate  chamber?  Why  don't  you 
ask  Mr  Eliot  to  give  us  a  presentation  of  the  claims  of  the  voluntary 
university?"  I  believe  myself  that  the  State  of  New  York  is  setting 
its  face  in  the  wrong  direction  in  talking  of  the  establishment  of 
a  State  university.  I  do  not  believe  in  it,  or  in  a  national  university 
at  Washington.  I  believe  it  is  an  unnecessary  development  of  ad- 
ministrative power;  that  it  is  the  satisfaction  of  certain  ambitions 
which  are  worthy  but  at  the  same  time  unsound ;  that  it  would  be 
a  duplication  of  work  that  in  these  eastern  states  is  being  done 
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just  as  well  as  in  any  western  state  university.  Our  eastern  colleges 
have  something  to  say  for  themselves  along  that  line. 

I  am  only  going  to  say  this  in  connection  with  a  statement  that 
has  been  made  by  the  Commissioner  and  that  was  referred  to  in 
the  admirable  paper  of  President  Merrill:  We  have  taken  the 
ground  at  Vassar  College  that  we  are  a  college.  We  have  distinctly 
withdrawn  all  claims  to  do  university  work,  though  like  all  the 
colleges  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  we  are  doing  a  good  deal, 
after  all,  of  what  used  to  be  called  university  work  lo  or  15  years 
ago  in  distinction  from  college  work.  We  are  trying  to  keep  our- 
selves to  college  work,  and  by  that  we  mean  a  course  that  leads  to 
a  liberal  education.  When  it  comes  to  a  question  like  that  of 
domestic  science,  I  know  perfectly  well  a  western  university  would 
not  stop  for  a  moment.  If  the  State  of  New  York  should  come  to 
me  today  and  say  we  will  give  you  $100,000  to  establish  domestic- 
science  in  Vassar  College,  I  should  say,  "  Gentlemen,  we  do  not 
want  your  money."  We  are  doing  a  work  for  liberal  education  and 
we  have  enough  to  do  in  that  direction.  We  are  taking  care  of  a!l 
that  we  need  to  take  care  of  and  we  are  sending  out  women  every 
year  who  can  take  domestic  science  or  anything  else  on  top  of  a 
lif)eral  education. 

That  is  the  reason  we  do  not  care  to  establish  a  special  teachers 
course  at  Vassar.  We  send  out  a  great  many  teachers.  We  say  to 
•them,  '*  If  you  want  to  be  good  teachers,  first  learn  something." 
The  great  difficulty  with  our  method  of  educating  teachers  is  that 
we  put  so  much  stress  on  method  and  so  little  on  something  to 
teach.  We  say  distinctly  to  our  students,  first  knozv  something; 
get  a  good  education,  and  then  if  you  are  going  to  elevate  the  teach- 
ing profession,  do  as  you  would  do  with  the  ministry,  or  with  medi- 
cal science,  or  as  you  would  do  with  the  law;  go  and  get  a  good 
training  in  the  methods  of  teaching ;  go  to  a  teachers  college  and  get 
professional  training  on  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education.  We  can  do 
at  Vassar  College  just  as  much  for  the  teaching  profession  as  is 
being  done  in  any  other  college  in  this  State.  We  have  just  as  good 
facilities.  We  can  take  time  for  it  if  we  will,  but  we  do  not  choose 
to.  do  it,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  theory,  if  you  will.  We  believe  that 
the  teaching  profession  should  be  based  on  a  broad,  strong,  liberal 
training,  and  on  top  of  that  a  professional  training  that  is  really 
broad  and  strong,  and  that  thus  we  will  make  the  teaching  profession 
of  this  country  something  more  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

Now  I  say  that  if  our  western  brethren  in  this  respect  are  much 
more  liberal  than  we  arc  it  is  because  they  love  to  touch  evervthltv^ 
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electivcs  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  a  little  something  in  the  lino 
of  pedagogy,  inasmuch  as  not  a  few  of  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  looking  to  professional  life  other  than  the  profession  of 
teaching  often  find  it  convenient  for  financial  reasons,  and  some- 
times to  broaden  their  education  by  real  contact  with  the  human 
mind  in  the  classroom,  to  teach  a  year  or  two  before  going  to  their 
professions.  Let  rs  help  them  a  little  by  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  choose  an  elective  in  pedagogy. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  delighted  with  the  wisdom 
and  the  saneness  of  Dr  Merrill's  paper. 

Vice  Chancellor  McKelway — The  Board  of  Regents  will  accept 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  and  will  give 
the  subject  that  has  developed  this  morning  the  special  consideration 
which  its  importance  demands  and  which  the  manifest  opinicn  of 
the  Convocation  desires. 

ACADEMIC    EXAMINATIONS   AND   ACADEMIC    FUNDS 

HON.    ANDREW    S.    DRAPER    LL.B.    LL.D.,    COMMISSIONER    OF    EDUCATION 

No  Other  State  gives  anything  like  the  amount  of  money  that  New 
York  State  gives  to  the  upbuilding  of  secondary  schools.  Our  people 
give  $65,000,000  each  year  for  education  and  $7,850,000  for  the 
annual  maintenance  of  our  800  schools  of  secondary  grade.  But  that 
is  not  what  is  now  in  mind.  Reference  is  now  made  to  the  funds 
distributed  by  the  State  government  to  encourage  the  scholarship  in 
and  the  expansion  of  the  high  schools  and  academies.  The  State 
began  the  policy  even  before  she  began  to  appropriate  State  school 
moneys  for  the  elementary  schools.  She  has  maintained  the  policy 
vvith  uniform  sagacity  and  steadily  enlarging  generosity.  The  State 
support  of  the  academic  schools  is  more  liberal  than  the  State  sup])ort 
of  the  elementary  schools.  The  schools  of  approved  academic  stand- 
ing receive  academic  funds  in  liberal  addition  to  the  distributive  share 
which  they  get  as  common  schools  frorn  the  State  school  funds. 
This  is  right  because  they  are  much  more  expensive  and  because 
the  elementary  school  system  and  all  of  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State  are  very  dependent  upon  them.  The  special  fund  given  by 
the  State  government  for  promoting  the  excellence  of  these  ad- 
vanced schools,  which  have  come  to  be  the  vital  connecting  link 
between  the  elementary  schools  and  the  colleges  and  universities, 
and  which  have  come  to  be  the  scarcely  less  vital  link  between  the 
elementary  schools  and  real  success  in  our  complex  intellectual  and 
industrial  activities,  is  more  than  a  half  million  dollars  annually. 
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This  has  been  going  on  a  long  time  and  I  make  free  to  say  that  I 
think  it  shoukl  have  been  more  uniformly  effective  than  it  has. 

The  precise  basis  upon  which  this  fund  is  allotted  is  left  to  the 
sound  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  it  must  be  given  in  recognition  and  encouragement  of 
scholarship.  This  has  not  always  been  as  easy  as  the  inexperienced 
may  suppose.  When  the  academic  schools  were  few,  before  and 
for  some  time  following  the  development  of  the  public  high  schools, 
and  when  the  appropriations  were  not  large,  the  academic  funds 
were  apportioned  upon  the  educational  pedigrees  of  the  teachers,  the 
studies  taught,  the  architecture  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  general 
reputation  of  the  school.  It  seemed  the  only  way.  Then  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  better  way  for  finding  out  about  the  work  of  a  school 
is  to  examine  the  students.  The  teachers  were  not  examined  as  the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  were ;  there  has  been  no  special 
certificate  for  high  school  teachers ;  and  it  is  the  truth  that  they  have 
often  shown  less  altitudinal  competency  for  their  work  than  the 
teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  have  for  theirs-  And  up  to  the 
later  eighties  there  were  no  means  by  which  the  Regents  could  even 
partially  inspect  the  secondary  schools. 

This  developed  a  system  of  academic  examinations  which  for 
many  years,  except  for  two  or  three  brief  periods,  has  been  the 
basis  of  distribution  of  academic  funds.  This  examinations  system 
is  quite  exceptional  in  our  country.  So  are  the  State  academic  ap- 
propriations. Both  distinguish  our  State.  There  are  some  who 
seem  frightened  by  the  fact  that  other  states  do  not  do  as  we  do. 
I  am  not  one  of  them.  There  is  no  other  State  that  is  as  great 
as  New  York,  either  in  educational  experience,  authority,  or  re- 
sources. Wc  will  base  our  judgments  uix)n  our  own  situations  and 
act  upon  what  we  think. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1900  the  funds  were  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  pupils  who  passed  the  examinations  and,  for 
reasons  which  are  well  known  and  need  not  here  be  discussed,  the 
examinations  were  steadily  extended,  enlarged,  intensified  and  com- 
plicated. The  trend  of  the  examinations  system  led  to  pedagogic 
abuses,  and  doubtless  to  something  worse  at  times,  in  order  to 
enlarge  a  school's  share  in  the  funds.  There  were  those  who  would 
rather  trust  to  the  report  of  an  academic  inspector  than  to  the 
answers  which  their  students  would  make  to  the  examination  ques- 
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electives  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  a  little  something  in  the  line 
of  pedagogy,  inasmuch  as  not  a  few  of  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  looking  to  professional  life  other  than  the  profession  of 
teaching  often  find  it  convenient  for  financial  reasons,  and  some- 
times to  broaden  their  education  by  real  contact  with  the  human 
mind  in  the  classroom,  to  teach  a  year  or  two  before  going  to  their 
professions.  Let  rs  help  them  a  little  by  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  choose  an  elective  in  pedagogy. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  delighted  with  the  wisdom 
and  the  saneness  of  Dr  Merrill's  paper. 

Vice  Chancellor  McKelway — The  Board  of  Regents  will  accept 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  and  will  give 
the  subject  that  has  developed  this  morning  the  special  consideration 
which  its  importance  demands  and  which  the  manifest  opinion  of 
the  Convocation  desires. 

ACADEMIC    EXAMINATIONS    AND    ACADEMIC    FUNDS 

HON.    ANDREW    S.    DRAPER    LL.B.    LL.D.,    COMMISSIONER    OF    EDUCATION 

No  Other  State  gives  anything  like  the  amount  of  money  that  New 
York  State  gives  to  the  upbuilding  of  secondary  schools.  Our  people 
give  $65,000,000  each  year  for  education  and  $7,850,000  for  the 
annual  maintenance  of  our  800  schools  of  secondary  grade.  But  that 
is  not  what  is  now  in  mind.  Reference  is  now  made  to  the  funds 
distributed  by  the  State  government  to  encourage  the  scholarship  in 
and  the  expansion  of  the  high  schools  and  academies.  The  State 
began  the  policy  even  before  she  began  to  appropriate  State  school 
moneys  for  the  elementary  schools.  She  has  maintained  the  policy 
with  uniform  sagacity  and  steadily  enlarging  generosity.  The  State 
support  of  the  academic  schools  is  more  liberal  than  the  State  sup]>ort 
of  the  elementary  schools.  The  schools  of  approved  academic  stand- 
ing receive  academic  funds  in  liberal  addition  to  the  distributive  share 
which  they  get  as  common  schools  from  the  State  school  funds. 
This  is  right  because  they  are  much  more  expensive  and  because 
the  elementary  school  system  and  all  of  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State  are  very  dependent  upon  them.  The  special  fund  given  by 
the  State  government  for  promoting  the  excellence  of  these  ad- 
vanced schools,  which  have  come  to  be  the  vital  connecting  link 
between  the  elementary  schools  and  the  colleges  and  universities, 
and  which  have  come  to  be  the  scarcely  less  vital  link  between  the 
elementary  schools  and  real  success  in  our  complex  intellectual  and 
industrial  activities,  is  more  than  a  half  million  dollars  annually. 
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This  has  been  going  on  a  long  thne  and  I  make  free  to  say  that  I 
think  it  should  have  been  more  uniformly  effective  than  it  has. 

The  precise  basis  upon  which  this  fund  is  allotted  is  left  to  the 
sound  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  it  must  be  given  in  recognition  and  encouragement  of 
scholarship.  This  has  not  always  been  as  easy  as  the  inexperienced 
may  suppose.  When  the  academic  schools  were  few,  before  and 
for  some  time  following  the  development  of  the  public  high  schools, 
and  when  the  appropriations  were  not  large,  the  academic  funds 
were  apportioned  upon  the  educational  pedigrees  of  the  teachers,  the 
studies  taught,  the  architecture  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  general 
reputation  of  the  school.  It  seemed  the  only  way.  Then  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  better  way  for  finding  out  about  the  work  of  a  school 
is  to  examine  the  students.  The  teachers  were  not  examined  as  the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  were ;  there  has  been  no  special 
certificate  for  high  school  teachers ;  and  it  is  the  truth  that  they  have 
often  shown  less  altitudinal  competency  for  their  work  than  the 
teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  have  for  theirs-  And  up  to  the 
later  eighties  there  were  no  means  by  which  the  Regents  could  even 
partially  inspect  the  secondary  schools. 

This  developed  a  system  of  academic  examinations  which  for 
many  years,  except  for  two  or  three  brief  periods,  has  been  the 
basis  of  distribution  of  academic  funds.  This  examinations  system 
is  quite  exceptional  in  our  country.  So  are  the  State  academic  ap- 
propriations. Both  distinguish  our  State.  There  are  some  who 
seem  frightened  by  the  fact  that  other  states  do  not  do  as  we  do. 
I  am  not  one  of  them.  There  is  no  other  State  that  is  as  great 
as  New  York,  either  in  educational  experience,  authority,  or  re- 
sources. Wc  will  base  our  judgments  u|X)n  our  own  situations  and 
act  upon  what  we  think. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1900  the  funds  were  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  pupils  who  passed  the  examinations  and,  for 
reasons  which  are  well  known  and  need  not  here  be  discussed,  the 
examinations  were  steadily  extended,  enlarged,  intensified  and  com- 
plicated. The  trend  of  the  examinations  system  led  to  pedagogic 
abuses,  and  doubtless  to  something  worse  at  times,  in  order  to 
enlarge  a  school's  share  in  the  funds.  There  were  those  who  would 
rather  trust  to  the  report  of  an  academic  inspector  than  to  the 
answers  which  their  students  would  make  to  the  examination  ques- 
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tions.  In  the  meantime,  inspectors  had  multiplied  and  the  inspect- 
ing  system  had  grown. 

Accordingly,  it  was  determined  in  1900  to  distribute  the  funds  ii> 
proportion  to  the  attendance  at  each  school  of  academic  pupils, 
without  reference  to  their  passing  examinations,  when  the  University 
inspectors  reported  that  the  admission  requirements  of  the  school 
were  equivalent  to  those  required  for  the  preliminary  certificate. 
This  relieved  schools  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  their  students 
to  examination  in  order  to  share  in  the  funds.  It  is  true  that  the 
examinations  have  continued  to  be  used  in  nearly  or  quite  all  schools 
using  them  before.  The  number  of  schools  using  them  has  enlarged 
notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  requirement.  That  evidences 
the  common  estimate  of  their  value.  In  some  formerly  using  the 
examinations  it  has  led  to  only  partial  use,  to  jugglery,  and  to  other 
abuses;  and  some  schools  which  never  used  the  examinations  have 
come  to  share  in  the  fund  without  the  State  having  any  very  exact 
knowledge  of  their  work. 

History  has  only  repeated  itself.  Two  or  three  times  in  the  un- 
folding of  our  academic  history  the  Regents  relaxed  the  requirement 
that  schools  must  submit  to  the  examinations  in  order  to  share  in  the 
funds,  only  to  meet  with  disagreeable  but  stern  facts  which  soon 
convinced  them  that  they  must  go  back  to  it  again  if  they  would 
protect  their  funds  and  realize  their  expectations.  A  careful  inquiry 
which  has  been  in  progress  since  our  educational  reorganization 
brought  the  officers  of  the  Education  Department  and  the  Regents 
in  April  last  to  feel  that  it  was  necessary  to  return  to  the  require- 
ment that  all  schools  claiming  a  share  in  the  funds  must  use  the 
examinations.  This  has  stirred  some  circumscribed  but 
fervid  remarks.  In  one  or  two  instances  these  have  gone 
the  length  of  opposing  all  examinations  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
narrowing,  dwarfing,  misleading,  mechanical,  uninspirational,  juice- 
less,  and  about  everything  else  bad  in  education  that  the  excessively 
pedagogical  and  the  prematurely  overspiritual  are  able  to  think  of. 

Of  course  we  must  have  freedom  in  the  schools,  but  before  that  the 
schools  must  have  the  elements  which  need  and  can  exercise  free- 
dom. Of  course  the  imagination  must  be  developed  in  education, 
but  imagination  which  does  not  connect  with  earth  claims  re- 
straint, or  leads  to  madness.  Of  course  spirituality  must  have  its 
free    opportunity    in    the    schools,    but    there    are    a    good    many 
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of  US  who  think  that  the  honest  capacity  to  do  things  in  this  world 
must  be  the  vital  basis  of  the  spirituality  which  will  be  of  the  most 
worth  in  Heaven.  Schools  on  earth  must,  in  the  first  instance  at  all 
events,  reckon  with  the  things  of  earth.  ' 

There  is  nothing  so  sacred  about  a  system  of  examinations  as  to 
forbid  its  being  discussed,  criticized,  condemned,  modified  or  aban- 
doned if  sense  has  the  right  of  way  and  reasons  are  convincing.  It 
has  been  apparent  to  me  for  many  years  that  our  State  educational 
interests  would  be  promoted  by  the  fresh  discussion  of  and  some 
decisive  changes  in  car  examinations  system.  The  action  taken  in 
April  and  amplified  in  June,  to  which  some  exception  has  been  taken, 
resulted  from  much  fresh  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  officers 
of  the  Department  and  the  Board  of  Regents.  It  was  not  at  all 
impulsive.  The  advisability  of  what  was  done  is  not  doubted  and 
the  reasons  for  it  are  not  wanting. 

If  it  is  a  matter  of  any  interest,  it  may  be  said  that  my  personal 
feelings  concerning  the  Regents  examinations  were'  cxpresse-i  m  the 
Board  of  Regents  twenty  years  ago  when  I  said,  "  I  hcl-evj  in  these 
examinations  heartily.  So  long  as  they  express  the  best  teaching 
they  are  all  right.  They  contain  the  elements  cf  educational  uplift. 
I  oppose  multiplying,  extending  and  intensifying  them.  If  that 
course  is  persisted  in  they  will  break  down  because  they  ought  to. 
A  good  thing  may  be  worked  to  death."  My  view  is  the  same  now 
as  then,  although  my  official  relations  with  the  Board  of  Regents 
have  materially  changed.  Since  our  present  relations  were  estab- 
lished my  influence  has  been  for  simplifying  the  examinations,  for 
reducing  the  number  of  the  examinations,  for  reducing  the  length 
of  the  question  papers,  for  avoiding  so  far  as  possible  any  hurtful 
consequences  which  may  be  merely  incident  to  them,  for  making 
them  representative  of  the  best  teaching,  and  not  only  responsive 
but  helpful  to  the  best  progress  in  education.  But  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  educational  value  of  good  examinations,  nor  of  the  need  of 
examining  students  to  find  out  about  schools,  nor  of  the  desirability 
of  recurring  tests  and  permanent  and  continuing  records  to  bring 
schools  up  and  keep  them  up  to  their  best.  The  value  of  proper 
examinations  is  no  longer  open  to  discussion  in  education.  I  think 
we  can  make  as  good  examinations  in  New  York  as  any  other 
people  can  make,  and  that  we  can  make  such  examinations  both  the 
aid  and  test  of  good  work,  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  hurts 
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which  obtuseness  in  multiplying,  extending  and  intensifying  the  ex- 
aminations may  bring  upon  us.  I  see  no  reason  why  State  appro- 
priations should  not  be  allotted  on  the  basis  of  good  work,  judged 
by  all  of  the  best  tests,  nor  why  the  State's  tests  should  not  be 
applied  alike  to  all  who  desire  to  share  in  the  State's  gifts  to  good 
scholarship.  In  all  of  this  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  are  in  entire  accord. 

The  Education  Department  makes  an  academic  syllabus  each 
five  years  for  the  general  guidance  of  the  academic  schools.  It  re- 
quires no  self-assurance  to  say  in  this  presence  that  the  syllabus  is 
of  inestimable  value  to  academic  schools.  Practically  all  of  our  800 
schools  of  academic  grade  are  greatly  advantaged  by  it.  They 
are  not  afflicted  by  it.  They  welcome  it.  They  feel  that  it  is 
theirs;  that  they  make  it;  that  it  is  the  joint  product  of  the 
best  thinking  of  leading  academic  teachers  and  the  Department 
officials  and  is  better  than  any  one  person  or  any  one  school  could 
prepare.     It  is  in  use  in  a  hundred  cities  outside  of  the  State. 

This  syllabus  not  only  guides  and  inspires  the  teaching  in  the 
secondary  schools,  but  it  becomes  the  basis  and  limits  the  scope  of  the 
academic  examinations.  These  examinations,  held  semiannually, 
are  the  State's  tests  of  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  the  stand- 
ings which  pupils  gain  in  them  have  recognized  educational  value 
for  teachers  certificates,  for  admission  to  advanced  schools  and  to 
examinations  leading  to  the  learned  professions.  They  ought  to  be 
and  perhaps  may  be  accepted  as  scholarship  tests  for  admission  to 
the  State  civil  service,  and  to  the  county  and  municipal  civil  service 
throughout  the  State.  The  certificates  have  educational  values  com- 
monly understood  in  the  State  and  widely  recognized  throughout  the 
country. 

But  the  State  does  not  say  that  any  school  must  follow  this 
syllabus  or  take  these  examinations.  It  does  not  distribute  money 
on  the  basis  of  success  in  the  examinations.  It  does  not  punish 
any  student  tor  failure.  It  docs  s?y  that  any  school  which  claims 
the  State's  money  must  submit  to  the  State's  tests.  And  it  does 
say  that  the  higher  educational  standards  and  requirements  for 
which  it  assumes  responsibility  must  be  completely  met  in  some 
definite  and  exact  manner  for  which  it  is  able  to  vouch. 

Of  course  there  are  excellent  people  who  assert  their  opposition 
to  all  examinations  beyond  those  of  the  class  teacher  —  which  are 
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not  examinations  at  all  as  we  understand  the  term.  These  good 
friends  grow  radiant  about  mental  reach,  resourcefulness  and  grasp, 
about  liberty  in  teaching,  about  spiritual  expansion  and  the  un- 
folding of  the  soul.  They  are  rather  interesting  enthusiasts,  if  it  is 
after  dinner,  and  one  has  nothing  else  to  do,  and  spontaneous  humor 
runs  low,  and  it  isn't  time  to  go  home.  But  we  all  have  our  limi- 
tations, and  the  truth  is  that  one  who  is  so  ebullient  on  that  kind  of 
thing  must  of  necessity  be  wanting  in  perspective,  in  the  sense  and 
the  strength  and  the  adapting  that  are  necessary  to  do  real  work 
in  a  real  world,  in  the  knowledge  and  the  procedure  which  make 
for  uniform  efficiency  in  a  system  of  schools. 

The  sustained  effort  and  the  substantial  accomplishments  of  the 
world  have  come  from  men  and  women  who  have  been  trained  to 
see  some  things  clearly  rather  than  all  things  faintly,  and  to  do  defi- 
nite tasks  as  well  as  speculate  about  diversified  industries.  Out  of 
this  training  and  this  exactness  and  the  effort  incident  thereto, 
there  come  the  fiber  and  texture  and  application  and  endurance 
which  make  sure  of  accomplishing  things  even  though  things  are 
hard. 

The  really  competent  have  no  fear  of  fair  examinations.  The 
ability  to  pass  set  examinations  within  the  scope  of  the  work  pre- 
tended to  have  been  done  is  a  fundamental  factor  in  educational 
competency.  Any  student  who  is  sixteen  years  of  age,  half  way 
through  the  secondary  schools,  and  can  not  tell  what  he  knows  of 
a  subject  which  he  has  covered,  and  tell  it  in  a  reasonable  form  in 
a  rational  examination  limited  by  the  scope  of  his  term's  work,  and 
set  by  others  than  his  teachers,  has  been  badly  trained.  He  has 
been  wasting  his  time  and  doubtless  some  teachers  have  been  unwit- 
tingly consenting  to  it.  If  he  has  to  go  to  work,  the  ability  to  pass 
an  examination  is  an  acquisition  exceedingly  desirable ;  if  he  is  to 
go  to  college  or  to  a  professional  or  technical  school,  it  is  vital. 
If  he  can  not  begin  to  do  it  by  the  time  he  is  half  way  through 
high  school,  there  is  little  prospect  that  he  will  ever  do  it.  If  he  can 
never  do  it  he  will  be  at  least  a  partial  and  very  likely  a  complete 
failure. 

We  are  going  to  continue  the  inspections,  but  at  the  best  they  can 
be  only  occasional.  With  a  self-satisfied  or  antagonistic  principal 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  accomplish  much.  Under  any 
circumstances  they  are  often  easy-going,  meaningless  and  without 
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much  result.  They  can  not  be  like  a  sheriff's  search  or  a  legislative 
investigation  of  an  insurance  company.  They  have  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  much  caution,  and  a  great  deal  of  j>oliteness.  and  |>erhaps 
some  conviviality  of  a  scholarly  kind.  We  are  trying  to  make  them 
wiser  and  firmer  and  kindlier  and  more  potential,  and  to  accomplish 
it  we  are  going  to  check  up  on  the  inspector  by  ascertaining  whether 
what  he  has  been  saying  and  doing  about  the  school  is  evidenced  by 
the  work  of  the  pupils. 

We  shall  continue  to  read  courses  of  study,  continue  to  see  how 
many  teachers  in  a  secondary  school  have  done  any  w^ork  above 
what  they  are  teaching,  continue  to  regard  pedigree  and  general 
repute, and  even  to  listen  to  the  philosophy  of  pedagogical  emotional- 
ists. We  will  talk  about  all  this  with  as  little  prevarication  as  possi- 
ble and  all  of  the  politeness  we  have.  But  when  a  New  York  State 
secondary  school  claims  a  right  to  share  in  an  appropriation  made 
to  build  up  secondary  schools  we  are  going  to  see  what  the  upper 
class  students  of  that  school  can  do  in  our  examinations,  so  as  to 
know  by  the  best  tests  known  to  educational  experience  what  kind  of 
work  that  school  is  really  doing.  We  are  not  going  to  pay  money 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  who  pass ;  we  are  not  going 
to  drive  students  to  suicide  by  forcing  such  as  are  on  the  verge  of 
collapse  into  an  examination ;  we  are  not  going  to  hang  all  hope 
for  this  world  and  the  next  upon  passing  a  single  examination ;  we 
are  not  going  to  set  any  more  irrational  examinations  than  we  can 
prevent ;  we  are  not  even  going  to  withdraw  appropriations  because 
a  considerable  percentage  of  students  do  not  pass.  We  are  going  to 
test  the  work  of  the  school  and  when  the  test  shows  weak  or  worth- 
less work  we  are  going  to  help  the  authorities  of  that  school  to  make 
it  better,  if  they  will  let  us  and  if  there  is  enough  fibre  in  the  man- 
agement to  build  upon;  but  if  they  will  not  let  us,  or  if  there  is 
nothing  to  build  upon,  w-e  are  going  to  remember  our  responsibility 
to  the  State  and  the  community  most  interested  and  tell  the  con- 
stituency of  that  school  that  there  is  something  the  matter  with  i., 
and  what  it  is. 

The  tests  shall  be  uniformly  applied.  There  shall  be  no  evasion 
and  no  favoritism.  Sharing  in  the  State's  bounty,  definitely  in- 
tended to  be  an  encouragement  to  sound  scholarship  in  advanced 
schools,  shall  be  upon  ecjual  terms.  The  tests  must  be  easy  enough 
for  the  schools  which  are  large  and  strong:  those  which  are  neither 
may  rightfully  object  to  tests  which  the  more  conspicuous  do  not 
have  to  meet.  And,  truth  to  tell,  it  sometimes  develops  that  the 
size  of  a  schoolhouse  and  the  claims  of  trustees  and  teachers  are  not 
always  conduf^'we  of  the  character  of  the  school. 
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Any  who  are  unwilling  to  use  the  examinations  can  be  accommo- 
flated  by  foregoing  the  appropriations,  but  the  duty  which  the  State 
Education  Department  owes  to  the  common  interests  and  to  all  of 
the  people  of  the  State  will  require  that  even  in  such  case  the  De- 
partment officers  shall  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  best  way  open  to 
ihem,  and  afford  information  to  any  who  may  be  interested. 

But  the  requirement  that  all  schools  expecting  to  share  in  the 
appropriations  must  use  the  examinations  was  accompanied  by 
several  other  modifications  of  the  rules,  which  have  long  been  under 
consideration  and  are  decisively  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  and 
relaxation.  If  each  school  sharing  in  the  State  funds  must  be  ex- 
amined, each  school  doing  so  must  feel  the  examinations  much  less 
than  heretofore. 

It  was  enacted  that  the  examinations  should  not  be  mandatory 
in  any  school  except  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  course ;  that  success 
in  passin;^^  the  State  examinations  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  pupils  from  grade  to  grade  in  or  for  the  graduation 
of  pupils  from  schools  that  prefer  to  determine  such  advancements 
by  their  own  local  standards;  and  that  the  principal  of  a  school 
may,  for  physical  or  mental  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself,  but  to  be 
reported  to  the  State  Department,  excuse  a  pupil  from  taking  any 
examination. 

It  was  definitely  announced  that,  apart  from  the  schools  showing 
the  Department  what  their  children  can  do  in  an  examination,  from 
assuring  some  definite  preparation  for  admission  to  the  normal 
schools  and  the  training  classes,  and  to  colleges  and  professional 
examinations,  and  from  protecting  the  standards  and  certificates 
which  the  State  guarantees,  the  legal  power  shall  be  reserved  to  a 
community  to  indulge  in  just  as  much  "  freedom  "  as  it  enjoys,  and- 
liave  just  as  poor  schools  as  self-satisfied  theorists  are  able  to  make 
Ih.it  commnity  content  with.  They  can  even  do  that  and  be  law 
lionest,  but  let  no  one  think  that  it  carries  moral  right.  No  Ameri- 
can community  has  moral  right  to  any  but  the  best  schools  it  can 
have. 

The  educational  authorities  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  agreed 
in  declaring  their  unqualified  belief  in  the  necessity  of  well  defined 
and  not  too  complex  courses  of  work  in  the  secondary  schools,  in 
some  exact  measuring  of  the  results  of  instruction,  and  in  the 
pedagogical  value  of  examinations  covering  the  work  done,  and  set 
by  others  than  the  instructors,  provided  such  examinations  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  best  teaching  and  freely  responsive  to  educational 
progress. 
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The  whole  world  is  relative.  The  highest  competency  for  one 
task  is  marked  incompetency  for  another.  This  is  so,  even  though 
the  tasks  are  both  educational.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  persons 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  personal  and  official  respect  to  say 
that  our  academic  examinations  ought  to  be  prepared,  or  at  least 
approved,  by  men  and  women  who  may  not  be  disposed  to  accept 
employment  in  a  State  Department ;  who  are  doing,  or  are  in  every- 
day association  with,  the  best  teaching,  and  who  have  outlook, 
energy  and  discrimination  equal  to  the  highest  intellectual  and 
educational  demands  of  the  foremost  State  of  the  Union. 

In  passing  from  the  old  way  of  preparing  examinations,  let  us 
not  be  unjust  to  the  people  who  have  heretofore  done  the  work. 
It  has  been  encompassed  by  many  troubles.  It  is  easy  enough  for 
a  teacher  to  think  that  he  could  make  a  better  examination  paper 
than  another  does.  It  is  easy  enough  to  think  one  question  should 
have  been  omitted  and  another  admitted.  It  is  easy  enough  for 
teachers  to  differ  about  the  values  of  answers.  Teacher^  get  their 
recreation  out  of  such  differences.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  examinations  will  be  prepared  better  hereafter  than  heretofore. 
And  while  we  are  finding  out  let  us  be  considerate  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  doing  it  very  conscientiously  and  very  satis- 
factorily in  the  years  that  are  gone. 

We  are  now  going  to  see  if  we  can  not  do  much  better  through  a 
New  York  State  Examinations  Board,  for  which  the  Board  of 
Regents  provided  at  the  June  meeting,  in  the  following  language : 

"  This  board  shall  consist  of  twenty  persons  —  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  the  three  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Examinations  Division  shall  be  ex  oificiis  members,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  shall  be  chairman.  Fifteen  other  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  ordinarily  at  the 
time  of  the  University  Convocation,  five  of  whom  shall  represent 
the  colleges  and  universities,  five  the  high  schools  and  academies, 
and  five  the  city  superintendents.  Only  such  persons  as  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  or  in  supervision  in  this  State  shall  be  members 
of  the  board.  The  appointive  members  shall  serve  for  fiwt  years 
hut  the  first  appointees  for  each  j^rcnip  shall  serve  for  one,  two, 
three,  four  and  five  years,  as  designated  by  the  Board  of  Regents." 

"The  functions  of  the  Examinations  Board  shall  be  to  appoint, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  committees 
to  prepare  question  papers  for  State  examinations,  and  to  advise 
with  the  Commissioner  in  respect  to  the  form  and  contents  of  sylla- 
buses covering  the  subjects  of  study  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools." 
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'*  This  board  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  the  ordinary 
expenses  incident  to  attendance  upon  meetings  called  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  be  paid  by  the  State." 

•'  The  committees  appointed  by  the  State  Examinations  Board  to 
prepare  question  papers  shall  consist  of  three  persons  each.  One 
of  each  committee  shall  be  an  officer  of  the  Education  Department ; 
the  other  two  members,  for  preacademic  subjects  shall  be  principals 
of  elementary  schools,  and  for  academic  subjects  a  college  teacher 
and  a  secondary,  school  teacher.  Each  teacher  shall  serve  for  one 
year  and  shall  receive  from  the  State  the  necessary  expenses  in 
attending  meetings  of  his  committee  in  each  year  and  an  annual 
honorarium  as  follows:  on  preacademic  subjects,  English,  Latin^ 
Greek,  history  with  civics  and  economics,  mathematics,  biologic 
science,  and  commercial  subjects,  $50;  on  German,  French,  Spanish 
and  drawing,  $40;  on  physics,  chemistry  and  physical  geography^ 

$30." 

Yesterday  the  Board  of  Regents  appointed  the  first  State  Exami- 
nations Board  as  follows : 

Colleges 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  University,  to  serve 

5  years 
President   Rush  Rhees  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  to  serve 

4  years 

Chancellor  James  R.  Day  of  Syracuse  University,  to  serve  3  years 
President  David  W.  Hearn  of  the  College  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  to 

serve  2  years 
President  A.  V.  V.  Raymond  of  Union  University,  to  serve  i  year 

Secondary  schools 

Associate  City  Superintendent  Edward  L.  Stevens,  in  charge  of 
high  schools,  New  York  City,  to  serve  5  years 

Principal  Walter  B.  Gunnison,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, to  serve  4  years 

Principal  Frank  H.  Rollins,  Stuyvesant  High  School,  Manhattan, 
to  serve  3  years 

Principal  Frank  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca  High  School,  Ithaca,  to  serve 
2  years 

Principal  L.  F.  Hodge,  Franklin  Academy,  Malone,  to  serve  i  yeat 

Elementary  schools 

Superintendent  William  Henry  Maxwell,  New  York  city,  to  serve 

5  years 
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Superintendent  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo,  to  serve  4  years 
Superintendent  A.  B.  Blodgett,  Syracuse,  to  serve  3  years 
Superintendent  Charles  E.  Gorton,  Yonkcrs,  to  serve  2  years 
Superintendent  Richard  A.   Searing,  North  Tonawanda,  to  serve 
I  year 

Since  initiating  this  action  the  great  city  of  New  York,  where  the 
examinations  have  never  been  used  because  the  high  schools  are 
new  and  the  superintendent  and  other  officials  .have  never  been 
satisfied  with  the  method  of  preparing  the  examination  papers,  has 
determined  to  come  into  the  examinations  system.  We  are  glad  of  it 
for  we  need  the  aid  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  at  the  head  of 
the  school  system  in  that  great  city  in  giving  trend  to  the  examina- 
tions and  uplift  and  energy  to  all  of  the  educational  activities  of  the 
State.  And  they  need  us.  It  begins  to  look  as  though  we  are  going 
to  have  an  educational  oneness  beyond  our  highest  expectations.  If 
It  be  so  we  shall  gain  educational  power  beyond  our  fondest  dreams. 

When  argument  in  this  matter  is  about  over  and  the  attempt 
to  organize  an  opposing  propaganda  has  failed,  the  broad  allegation 
is  made  that  unification  in  this  State  has  been  accompanied  by 
narrowness,  autocracy,  bureaucracy,  inconsistency,  and  some  other 
possible  ailments.  The  charge  comes  on  schedule  time.  It  is  the 
stock  argument  of  the  man  in  education  whose  ideas  or  ambitions 
do  not  prevail.  It  can  not  often  be  noticed,  generally 
because  it  is  not  worth  while,  and  particularly  because  a 
State  administration  which  refuses  to  be  insipid  and  is  something 
more  than  polite,  one  which  takes  the  initiative  and  resists  attack, 
is  held,  for  that  very  reason,  to  furnish  added  proof  of  its  selfish 
arrogancy  and  its  insane  purpose  to  overthrow  all  educational 
freedom. 

As  between  initiating  movements  which  the  few  will  call  over- 
reaching, and  the  insipidity  which  kills  all  energy  and  the  nerve- 
lessness  which  destroys  all  opportunity,  the  present  administration 
will  elect  the  former.  And  just  now  I,  for  one  and  for  once,  welcome 
the  charge  that  has  been  made  because  it  provides  a  substantial 
reason  for  pointing  to  steps  in  the  direction  of  democracy,  local 
educational  freedom,  and  liberalized  State  policies,  which  have  been 
taken  in  our  State  affairs  since  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
educational  administration: 

We  have  absolutely  withdrawn  all  State  directions  about,  or  re- 
sponsibility  for,  examinations  in  the  demewV^LT-^  %c\\oo\s. 
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We  have  given  complete  responsibility  for  admission  to  the  sec- 
ondary schools  to  the  local  authorities. 

We  are  excluding  mere  academic  work  from  the  normal  schools 
and  giving  it  over  to  local  high  schools  and  academies. 

We  have  been  making  the  elementary  syllabus  less  directory,  less 
minute  in  its  prescriptions,  and  less  difficult  in  accomplishment. 

We  have  given  over  the  whole  foundation  of  teachers  certificates 
to  the  local  academic  schools. 

We  have  commenced  to  give  all  college  graduates,  even  though 
they  have  no  teaching  experience,  teachers  certificates  without  ex- 
amination. 

We  are  now  excusing  all  high  schools  from  requiring  their  pupils 
to  take  any  examination  whatever  before  the  pupils  are  half  way 
through  the  high  school  course ;  we  are  leaving  it  to  local  principals 
to  say  whether  any  pupil  of  any  age  is  unfit  to  take  an  examination, 
for  physical  or  mental  reasons ;  we  are  leaving  the  standards  of  pro- 
motion in  and  graduation  from  all  academic  schools  to  the  local 
authorities,  so  far  as  they  wish  it  so ;  and  if  there  arc  any  people  in 
New  York  who  possess  a  school  which  they  think  ought  not  to  have 
any  exact  standards  or  respond  to  any  known  tests,  and  if  they  will 
relinquish  their  claim  upon  the  State's  moneys,  we  will  have  to  let 
them  go  their  own  sweet  way  until  their  experiences  bring  them  to 
their  senses. 

We  are  now  turning  over  the  whole  matter  of  giving  trend  and 
setting  limitations  to  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  of  determining 
the  examinations  to  be  held  in  the  schools,  to  leading  teachers  of  the 
State,  in  the  State  Examinations  Board. 

Instructions  have  been  given  to  Department  officials  and  employees 
to  travel  no  more  than  is  required  by  the  clear  demands  of  the 
service.  They  are  not  desired  to  be  present  at  the  occasional  but 
not  unusual  functions  of  a  school,  for  it  ought  not  to  be  assumed 
that  such  functions  can  not  easily  occur  without  representation  from 
the  Department. 

The  Department  officials  have  likewise  been  directed  never  to 
meddle  with  school  elections  or  with  the  settlement  of  contested 
<]uestions  in  local  assemblages  beyond  declaring  the  terms  of  the 
school  law  and  the  manifest  interests  of  education  in  the  State. 
They  have  had  the  same  directions  concerning  the  elections  and  poll- 
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cies  of  the  voluntary  associations ;  they  are  not  desired  to  do  more 
in  these  associations  than  keep  themselves  well  advised,  give  such 
information  as  may  be  desired,  and  engage  reasonably  in  the  open 
and  public  discussion  of  questions  of  general  educational  concern. 

We  have  demanded  that  all  political  or  partizan  hands  shall  be 
taken  off  the  Department  and  off  the  schools,  and  that  unselfish 
friends  of  the  schools  and  particularly  the  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  schools  shall  be  unhampered  in  their  free  opportunity  to  com- 
pound their  experiences  and  their  opinions  and  give  trend  and 
buoyancy  to  the  educational  activities  of  each  city  or  district. 

No  step  has  been  taken  which  can  fairly  be  held  to  disclose  a 
thought  of  being  exclusive,  dictatorial,  improperly  ambitious,  or 
which  points  to  a  purpose  to  develop  the  mechanical  side  of  mere  ad- 
ministration, the  vicious  power  of  officialism.  There  is  nothing  that 
we  so  much  want  as  that  every  city  and  school  district  in  the  State 
may  be  able  and  disposed  to  develop  the  fullest  measure  of  educa- 
tional capacity  and  independence.  There  is  nothing  to  which  we  are^ 
and  I  am,  so  much  opposed  as  Department  policies  which  will  repress 
or  retard  such  development.  No  one  knows  better  than  I  that  the 
glory  of  New  York  education  is  to  be  assured  through  the  inde- 
pendent manliness  and  womanliness  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
and  through  the  strength  of  the  separate  schools. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  it.  So  complex  and  involved  is  the 
work  of  the  modern  schools  that  many  of  the  people  —  the  un- 
professional people,  at  least  —  are  often  unable  to  discriminate  be- 
tween good  schools  and  poor  ones.  They  commonly  think  they  have 
excellent  schools  when  they  often  have  very  poor  ones.  Something 
worse  than  that  is  often  true,  and  particularly  true  of  secondary 
schools.  School  boards  and  teachers  are  often  unable  to  put  any 
fair  estimate  upon  the  excellence  of  their  own  schools,  and  they 
sometimes  block  the  efforts  of  their  more  intelligent  constituents 
who  know  that  the  schools  are  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be  and 
are  anxious  to  make  them  better.  There  is  no  block  to  the  advance 
of  a  school  so  effective  as  that  which  is  not  infrequently  interposed 
by  dull  or  conceited  officers  and  teachers  of  the  school.  The  State 
Department  ow^es  something  to  the  people  of  a  city  or  school  district, 
as  well  as  something  to  the  officers  and  teachers,  and  there  is  an 
administration  here  which  does  not  intend  to  let  many  communitie.s 
be  beguiled  into  thinking  that  they  have  the  very  best  schools  when 
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in  fact  they  have  very  poor  schools,  without  having  something  to 
say  about  it.  And  we  must  have  something  to  say  about  it,  even 
though  some  officers  and  teachers  may  be  troubled  by  what  we  say. 

Let  us  be  understood  in  so  important  a  matter.  There  is  no  one 
in  the  State  educational  administration,  I  am  sure,  who  would  not 
be  ashamed  of  any  policy  or  any  attitude  of  the  State  which  will 
not  make  a  good  teacher  feel  stronger  and  more  independent  in  his 
schoolroom,  and  which  will  not  make  every  city  and  school  district 
feel  that  it  has  an  educational  autonomy  of  its  own,  and  an  educa- 
tional salvation  of  its  own  to  work  out.  There  is  no  one  here  who 
would  not  give  every  help  to  every  teacher  who  is  capable  of  being 
helped.  There  is  no  one  here  who  would  not  stand  by  and  protect 
every  teacher,  no  matter  how  high  or  how  humble,  who  is  unjustly 
opposed  by  the  world,  flesh,  and  devil  factors  in  our  democratic 
civilization.  But  we  are  opposed  to  narrowness  and  conceit.  We 
are  for  the  people,  and  the  children,  and  the  schools,  as  well  as 
for  the  teachers.  We  can  not  protect  one  against  himself  when  he 
is  justly  criticized  or  opposed.  We  are  to  help  the  teacher  if  he  will 
be  helped,  and  we  are  to  help  the  schools  whether  or  no,  peacefully 
if  we  can,  and  through  a  contest  if  we  must.  We  must  give  the 
best  teaching  and  real  progress  their  utmost  opportunity  to  influence 
the  educational  career  of  the  State. 

All  that  we  have  done  is  in  the  direction  of  democracy  in  learning 
and  the  same  treatment  for  all  by  the  State.  We  will  be  patient, 
even  slow.  We  will  hear  everybody  to  the  utmost  limit  of  time 
and  strength.  But  we  assert  that  there  are  established  values  and 
recognized  standards  in  education ;  and  that  even  a  State  may  have 
come  to  know  something  of  them,  and  may  therefore  exercise  the 
right  to  apply  them  to  all  the  secondary  schools  which  it  encourages 
with  unparalleled  liberality,  without  being  justly  charged  with  sub- 
verting the  cherished  liberties  of  the  people.  After  hearing  every  one 
with  all  patience ;  after  free  discussions  in  the  associations  and  in  the 
press ;  .with  every  disposition  to  wait  reasonably  for  the  consolidation 
oi  opinion;  with  entire  confidence  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
serious  divergence  in  our  final  judgments  upon  important  matters, 
and  refusing  to  spend  much  time  over  little  matters,  the  administra- 
tion will  take  the  responsibility  which  the  law  and  the  logic  of  the 
situation  place  upon  it.  And  one  man  with  a  sane  proposition,  or 
one  young  girl  school  teacher  with  a  just  cause,  shall  VvaN^  Tcvat^ 
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weight  here  than  forty  men  with  foibles  who  have  conceived  the 
notion  that  coercion  may  be  the  product  of  combination. 

For  myself,  returning  to  the  subject  and  coming  to  a  conclusion^ 
I  take  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  the  secondary  schools  of 
New  York  have  multiplied  very  rapidly.  Some  have  been  so  much 
stimulated  and  have  grown  so  rapidly  that  they  are  weak.  More 
than  half  of  them  are  without  college  graduates  as  principals.  The 
colleges  must  do  more  for  us.  The  boards  of  education  must  be 
more  discriminating.  The  teachers  themselves  must  realize  that 
preparation  for  the  secondary  schools  must  be  stronger.  It  is  hard 
to  say  this  but  we  must  say  it  if  we  would  mend  it.  Many  of  these 
schools  are  below  the  grade.  It  is  vital  that  all  be  brought  up  to 
standard.  It  can  be  done.  A  school,  particularly  a  high  school^ 
does  not  have  to  be  a  big  one  in  order  to  be  a  good  one. 

If  all  of  our  middle  schools  can  now  be  made  thoroughly  good^ 
if  we  can  make  sure  that  they  are  bemg  taught  by  liberally  educated 
teachers,  and  that  the  course  really  prepares  for  college  or  for  the 
higher  grades  of  work,  we  shall  have  at  once  given  uplift  to  both 
the  colleges  and  the  elementary  school  system.  We  have  the  instru- 
ments, the  Second  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  Department  and 
the  men  and  women  upon  the  field ;  we  have  the  money,  both  cen- 
trally and  generally.  We  can  do  this,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it^ 
We  ask  the  help  of  every  one  of  you.  We  will  give  you  our  help» 
We  will  not  be  overbearing  or  inconsiderate.  We  will  be  kindly 
but  we  shall  be  firm.  We  will  not  in  any  case  humiliate  you  before 
your  people  unless  your  own  obstinacy  and  their  high  interests  make 
it  necessary.  In  any  case  we  will  try  to  do  our  duty  and  we  con- 
fidently rely  upon  all  honest  and  intelligent  friends  of  the  schools  to 
help  us.  We  have  no  purpose  and  no  ambitions  but  to  make  an  edu- 
cational administration  that  shall  be  worthy  of  and  acceptable  to  the 
Empire  State.  //  it'is  in  us  to  do  that,  we  unll  not  he  turned  aside 
from  doing  it. 

If  we  can  uniformly  grade  up  these  secondary  schools  from  Olcait 
to  Oyster  Bay,  and  if  we  can  in  the  next  year  or  two  establish  super- 
vision in  the  farming  regions  that  is  reasonably  equivalent  to  that 
which  is  now  enjoyed  in  the  cities  and  larger  villages,  we  shall  have 
an  educational  system  that  will  be  worthy  of  having  its  chief  seats  in 
a  four  million  dollar  State  Educational  Building.  '  We  have  some- 
thing to  do  beyond  securing  the  appropriations  for  the  finest  educa- 
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tion  building  in  the  world.  We  are  to  occupy  such  a  buildings 
worthily. 

Prin.  Henry  P.  Warren,  Albany  Academy — In  this  State  there 
are  some  high  school  headmasters  who  do  not  as  do  the  headmasters 
of  academies  and  the  headmasters  of  private  schools  have  the  power 
to  nominate  and  select  and  practically  place  their  associates.  It  will 
always  be  true  that  there  will  be  a  large  percentage  of  headmasters 
who  will  have  their  associates  selected  for  them.  They  may  have 
something  to  say,  but  in  some  cases  will  have  nothing  to  say  as  to 
the  selection.  Now  how  are  these  men  going  to  vindicate  their  ad- 
verse judgment  of  those  teachers?  How  are  they  going  to  vindicate 
their  nonapproval,  their  negative  judgment,  unless  it  is  by  means  of 
these  examinations?  A  teacher  is  selected  for  you  by  an  honest  but 
mistaken  committee.  The  State  Board  of  Regents  will  set  an  ex- 
amination on  that  teachers  work,  and  the  teacher  shows  his  or  her 
incompetency.  Then  the  committee  is  shown  to  have  made  a  mis- 
take and  the  headmaster  of  that  school  is  vindicated  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  selection  of  that  .teacher.  I  am  not  speaking  for  myself 
for  I  have  practically  the  selection  of  every  teacher  in  my  school. 
But  I  was  once  a  high  school  master  and  I  know  what  mistakes 
local  committees  make  when  they  select  teachers  for  the  headmaster^ 
and  in  a  great  many  schools  where  there  is  a  change  of  headmasters 
every  two  or  three  years  the  local  committee  makes  the  selection. 
But  in  communities  where  the  headmaster 'holds  his  position  for  lo 
or  20  years  there  is  no  reason  for  the  local  committee  selecting  his 
associates.  He  should  in  every  case  make  the  nomination,  and  in 
no  case  should  his  selection  be  turned  down  without  the  very  best 
of  reasons.  Now  the  State  of  New  York  proposes  practically  to 
relieve  you  of  this  responsibility  by  showing  up  the  incompetency 
of  teachers  which  selfish  or  careless  boards  select.  I  think  the  value 
of  this  point  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Prin.  W.  B.  Gunnison,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn — 
I  am  very  glad  of  this  discussion  on  the  paper  of  Commissioner 
Draper.  I  do  not  recall  a  word  in  that  paper  indicative  of  what 
the  last  gentleman  referred  to.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  public  school  teachers  must  be  licensed  and. certified  as  capable 
before  any  can  be  selected  by  any  board  of  education  for  the  teach- 
ing service.  Those  who  have  b^en  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
for  the  last  20  years  I  think  expected  just  such  a  paper  as  we  have 
listened  to  this  morning  from  the  Commissioner.  We  expected  that 
the  entire  examination  system  of  the  State  would  be  reviewed,  its 
weaknesses  in  the  past  shown,  and  a  wise,  sane  proposition  made  for 
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continuing  the  work  throughout  the  State.  That  it  seems  to  me  is 
just  what  we  have  had. 

I  think  many  of  us  have  a  dread  of  examinations,  and  yet  every 
Avord  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  them  is  true.  The  fact  is  it  is 
not  the  examinations  we  have  any  reason  to  dread,  but  the  inter- 
pretation that  has  been  put  upon  the  examinations ;  and  the  strong 
thing  about  this  paper  is  that  there  has  been  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
laid  down  whereby  communities  are  obliged  to  make  promotions  or 
give  credit  on  account  of  the  examinations,  nor  must  pupils  go  into 
the  examinations  when  they  ought  not  to  be  there.  It  explicitly 
says  that  the  money  to  be  apportioned  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
the  results  of  these  examinations;  and  even  if  a  school  fails  to  pas.s 
a  large  number  or  even  a  reasonable  number,  it  does  not  for  that 
reason  say  that  one  dollar  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  i^prfeited. 
It  is  the  wisdom  shown  in  properly  interpreting  these  examinations 
that  should  make  every  teacher  in  every  community  of  this  State 
feel  that  we  are  safer  today  than  we  ever  were  before  through  the 
inspection  that  we  have  from  the  State  Department  and  I  believe 
that  no  wiser  provision  for  examining  the  schools,  whether  in  the 
rural  communities  or  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  ever  been  made. 
This  we  would  expect  from  the  Commissioner,  who  for  the  first  time 
this  morning  outlines  the  change  in  the  examinations  conducted  by 
the  State. 

The  greatest  troubles  we  have  are  the  things  that  never  occur.  I 
remember  very  well  when  a  few  years  ago  the  examinations  system 
was  introduced  in  the  high  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  was 
as  fearful  as  anybody  as  to  the  results  of  those  examinations. 
Examinations  of  course  will  make  a  difference  in  any  school.  They 
will  interfere  somewhat  with  the  independence  of  the  teacher  and 
the  wisdom  of  that  has  to  be  determined  by  the  results.  I  am  glad 
to  say  as  one  of  a  large  sy<;tem  where  these  examinations  have  been 
]>laced,  and  as  one  who  was  fearful  of  their  results  upon  the  school, 
that  I  am  satisfied  that  while  the  schools  have  been  changed  some- 
what and  our  methods  modified,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  but  what 
the  methods  as  used*  in  the  schools  generally  throughout  the  State 
are  wiser  and  better  by  reason  of  these  examinations.  I  believe  in 
placing  these  uniform  examinations  throug^hout  the  State,  especially 
for  the  wise  and  kindly  purpose  for* which  they  are  intended,  viz  to 
enable  the  State  Department  to  have  as  absolute  knowledge  as  it  is- 
possible  for  an  outside  body  to  have  of  the  separate  schools.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  experience  of  the  State  will  be  w^hat  I  believe 
the  experience  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  been,  that  they  are  wise 
and  beneficial  and  very  effective. 
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Prin.  James  Winnc,  Canandaigua — I  wish  as  a  man  who  has 
worked  in  sympathy  with  all  of  the  State  work  on  the  Regents  side 
to  say  that  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  at  the  orderly  and  consistent 
and  clear  presentation  of  the  work  proposed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  It  is  to  me  marvelous.  I  thought  I  was  keep- 
ing track  of  the  work  that  was'  in  progress  in  the  State,  but  it  is  to 
me  a  revelation  and  I  trust  that  when  this  paper  is  printed  sufficient 
numbers  will  be  printed  to  send  to  every  member  of  a  board  of  edu- 
cation in  every  part  of  the  State  this  orderly  statement  in  an  envelop 
addressed  personally  to  them  as  coming  directly  from  the  State.  I 
received  from  its  presentation  an  inspiration  that  I  know  will  more 
than  pay  the  community  for  my  coming  here  if  nothing  else  were 
presented.  I  am  delighted  with  the  paper  and  wish  to  thank  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  behalf  of  my  community  for  this 
clear,  concise  and  definite  statement,  and  that  we  find  in  the  Depart- 
ment here  not  hard,  unsympathetic  rules,  but  manhood  in  its  fulness 
and  virility  in  its  promise. 

Friday  afternoon,  October  a6 

NECROLOGY 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE,  SUBMITTED  BY  C.  W.  BARDEKN,  SYRACUSE 

To  present  in  a  single  report  the  deaths  of  a  period  covering  two 
and  one  fourth  years  requires  a  condensation  that  to  many  of  the 
friends  of  noble  teachers  named  must  seem  unkind,  but  permits  little 
Tnore  than  a  chronicle. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  proportion  of  sudden  and  violent 
<leaths,  including  that  of  the  man  who  was  for  so  many  years  a 
<lirecting  force*at  these  meetings,  James  Russell  Parsons,  twelfth 
and  last  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  On  December  5,  1905, 
he  was  returning  from  the  railway  station  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
where  he  was  consul,  when  the  carriage  was  struck  by  a  trolley  car 
and  so  hurled  against  an  iron  post  that  he  was  killed  instantly,  in 
the  sight  of  his  wife  and  child.  Suitable  memorials  have  already 
been  entered  upon  these  minutes. 

Two  former  academic  principals  have  also  met  death  by  railway 
accidents  in  this  State.  On  November  12,  1904,  Charles  F.  Dowd 
was  struck  and  instantly  killed  by  a  railway  train  at  a  crossing  in 
Saratoga  Springs.  He  had  been  for  eight  years  principal  of  North 
Granville  Seminary  and  for  34  years  principal  of  Temple  Grove 
Seminar^'. 
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On  August  8,  1906,  Dr  Godfrey  R.  Martine,  former  principal  at 
Warrensburg,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  trolley  car  near  Glens  Falls. 

Almost  as  sudden  and  unexpected  were  two  deaths  by  apoplexy. 
On  December  13,  1904,  Prof.  Achsah  M.  Ely  of  Vassar  was  stricken 
while  walking  across  the  campus,  dying  almost  instantly;  and  on 
May  18,  1905,  Charles  R.  Stiles,  former  principal  at  Goshen  and 
Mount  Vernon,  and  at  time  of  his  death  principal  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Collegiate  Institute,  Pennsylvania,  died  of  an  attack  which 
came  upon  him  just  a  week  before. 

Two  former  principals  have  died  in  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at 
Utica;  on  March  17,  1905,  John  H.  Weinmann,  former  principal  at 
Kingsboro,  Schuylerville,  and  Fonda,  and  school  commissioner 
1891-96;  and  in  September,  1905,  George  M.  Burr,  former  prin- 
cipal at  Newport,  Roxbury,  and  other  schools. 

There  have  been  six  suicides :  on  June  23,  1904,  Orlo  B.  Rhodes, 
former  principal  at  Adams  and  reelected  there,  but  despondent  from 
ill  health;  on  October  i,  1904,  Jeanie  Rogers  Sherman,  for  seven 
years  instructor  of  drawing  in  the  Syracuse  High  School ;  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1904,  O.  E.  Shaul.  formerly  a  Brooklyn  principal,  who  had 
recently  recovered  a  verdict  of  $18,000  for  dismissal;  on  August  14, 
1905,  Wilbur  F.  Saxton,  former  principal  at  Barton,  Ludlowville  and 
Rushville ;  on  June  10,  1906,  Fred  D.  Baxter,  who  had  given  up  his 
school  at  Clarkson  two  months  before  in  a  fit  of  despondency ;  and  on 
August  21,  1906,  Abraham  G.  Miller,  former  principal  at  Morris^ 
Herkimer  and  Whitehall,  who  had  proved  unsuccessful  in  business. 

Of  those  to  whom  death  came  with  less  violence,  three  have  been 
connected  with  the  Education  Department.  Ella  L.  Richardson,  who 
died  December  10,  1904,  had  been  institute  instructor  and  Regents 
examiner  since  1888.  She  was  a  noble  woman,  who  helped  teachers 
personally  as  well  as  in  their  work.  * 

Edwin  M.  Holbrook.  who  died  March  17.  1905,  in  Boston,  was 
formerly  for  12  years  in  charge  of  the  Law  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

Irving  B.  Smith,  who  died  May  12,  1906,  had  been  conductor  of 
institutes  since  1898,  and  was  formerly  principal  and  school  com- 
missioner. 

Among  the  colleges  we  note  these  deaths.  June  16,  1906,  Harri- 
son E.  Webster,  former  president  of  Union  University.  He  served 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  after  graduation  from  Union  in  1868  was 
instructor  there  till  1883,  when  he  became  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory in  Rochester  University.  In  1888  he  became  president  of  Union^ 
remaining  tiU  1894.  afterward  doing  literary  work  in  natural  history.. 
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November  9,  1905,  David  M.  Greene,  former  principal  of  the  Troy 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

November  20,  1905,  suddenly,  of  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  Ensign 
McChesney,  dean  of  the  college  of  fine  arts,  Syracuse  University. 

In  September,  1904,  Daniel  Wilson  Fiske,  former  professor  in 
Cornell,  and  a  large  benefactor  of  that  institution. 

January  10,  1905,  James  Weil  Mason,  former  principal  of  the 
Yonkcrs  High  School,  and  of  Albany  Academy  1863-69,  and  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  New  York  City  College  1 878-1903. 

January  8,  1906,  Mrs  Helen  Hiscock  Backus,  instructor  in  Vassar 
before  her  marriage  to  the  president  of  Packer  Institute. 

June  16,  1906,  Joseph  Hardcastle,  professor  of  Commerce  in  New 
York  University. 

August  29,  1906,  William  Buck  Dwight,  professor  of  geology  at 
Vassar. 

There  are  these  deaths  among  those  who  have  been  principals  of 
normal  schools: 

February  3,  1905,  John  M.  Milne,  principal  since  1889  of  the 
Geneseo  Normal,  the  secret  of  whose  success  was  declared  at  his 
funeral  to  be  his  advice,  "Never  ask  *  Is  it  expedient?'  but  always, 
'Is  it  rights" 

September  23,  1905,  Charles  D.  McLean,  former  principal  of  the 
Brockport  Normal. 

In  August  1904,  Joseph  A.  Allen,  first  principal  of  the  Fredonia 
Normal,  and  long  before  that  principal  of  the  old  Syracuse  Academy. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  Westboro  Reform  School  for  10  years, 
and  was  afterward  associated  with  his  brother  in  the  management 
of  a  private  school  at  West  Newton. 

There  were  three  deaths  among  present  and  former  superintend- 
ents: 

October  5.  1905,  Robert  S.  Roulston,  former  principal  of  the 
Oneonta  High  School,  who  had  just  taken  his  place  as  superin- 
tendent at  Waterford. 

May  3,  1905,  William  H.  Vrooman,  former  principal  and  super- 
intendent at  Geneva,  serving  the  schools  in  some  capacity  from  1853 
till  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis. 

March  9,  1906,  in  Arizona,  M.  L.  Hawley,  former  superintendent 
at  Binghamton. 

Among  the  city  high  schools  there  was  the  loss  of  two  men  not 
easily  replaced : 

July  28,  T906,  in  Lakeville,  Oliver  D.  Clark,  first  principal  of  the 
Curtis  High  School,  New  York,  and  former  priuci^iav  ^1  V\^V5x  "^xv^ 
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Baldwinsville,  going  in  1889  to  the  Boys  High  School,  Brooklyn,. 
as  teacher  of  biology. 

February  21, 1905,  H.  Frank  Miner,  teacher  in  the  DeWitt  Qinton 
High  School,  former  principal  at  Skaneateles,  1883-1903. 

These  Regents  principals  died  in  active  service: 

September  2,  1904,  Leon  J.  Tarbell,  Richburg. 

In  November  1904,  George  N.  Fuller,  East  Worcester. 

January  2,  1906,  Emmett  C.  Miller,  St  Johnsville. 

April  17,  1906,  William  C.  Covert,  Morristown. 

April  21,  1906,  Mother  Stanislaus  of  the  Convent  of  Mercy, 
Brasher  Falls,  for  23  years  principal  of  the  academies  Here  and  at 
Hogansburg. 

Among  former  Regents  principals  there  were  these  deaths: 

December  20,  1904,  in  Malone,  John  I.  Gilbert,  former  principal 
of  Franklin  Academy,  member  of  Assembly,  State  senator  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  investigated  and  reported  favorably 
upon  normal  schools.  He  had  been  from  its  opening  a  trustee  of 
the  Potsdam  Normal. 

•  February  24,  1905,  Joseph  Addison  Pringle,  principal  of  Owegfo 
Academy  1861-69,  and  afterward  of  Lowville  Academy  and  of 
Apalachin  Union  School. 

May  25,  1905,  George  G.  Ryan,  principal  of  no.  118,  Brooklyn, 
and  former  principal  of  the  Hudson  High  School. 

June  17.  1905,  Charles  S.  Plank,  former  principal  at  Waddington 
and  school  commissioner,  member  of  Assembly  since  1899. 

July  3.  1905,  Marcus  Willson.  principal  of  Canandaigua  Academy 
1849-53.  ^^^  ^  successful  textbook  author. 

July  24,  1905,  James  Pitcher,  former  principal  of  Hartwick  Sem- 
inary, and  afterward  a  teacher  there,  and  editor  of  the  Hartwick 
Seminary  Monthly, 

October  4,  1905,  at  Richford,  Charles  T.  Hunt,  former  principal' 
at  Richford,  Apalachin,  and  Greenwood. 

November  9,  1905,  William  Velasko,  principal  at  Chittenango, 
1854-61. 

December  7,  1905,  the  Rev.  Julian  H.  Myers,  former  principal  at 
Rouse  Point  and  school  commissioner. 

January  12.  1906,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Franklin  Moore,  prin* 
cipal  of  the  Rome  Free  Academy  1851-62. 

March  14.  1906,  John  Jacob  Anderson,  for  20  years  principal  of 
a  New  York  grammar  school,  and  afterward  author  of  a  series  of 
histories  and  for  years  an  attendant  at  this  meeting. 
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May  14,  1906,  Dr  James  E.  Kelley,  formerly  the  first  principal 
at  South  Glens  Falls. 

July  24,  1906,  George  W.  Atherton,  president  of  State  College, 
Pennsylvania,  and  former  teacher  jn  Albany  Academy. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL:    ITS  MISSION  AND  ITS 
HANDICAP 

PRIN.   GEORGE    K.    HAWKINS   M.A.  D.SC,  PLATTSBURG   NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Modem  society  holds  views  that  are  strongly  utilitarian.  Its 
material  interests  are  constantly  and  forever  developing  and  it 
hastens  promptly  to  adapt  the  means  at  hand  to  the  new  and  better 
ends  desired.  In  obedience  to  this  utilitarian  drift,  society  in  the 
form  of  the  State  has  established  and  maintains  schools,  in  order^ 
primarily,  that  it  may  receive  safer  and  better  service — that  greater 
efficiency  and  therefore  increased  usefulness  and  virtue  may  obtain 
in  all  the  varied  and  complicated  walks  of  life.  So  has  developed 
the  professional  and  technical  school  of  every  sort ;  so  has  been  pro- 
cured the  cooperation  of  all  our  educational  agencies:  so  has  been 
brought  about  enlargements,  modifications  and  correlation  of  cur- 
ricula from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university:  so  has  gradually 
evolved  what  we  are  now  pleased  to  term  the  teacher's  profession  out 
of  the  nondescript  occupation  of  the  schoolmaster  who  flourished 
200  years  or  more  ago. 

Through  some  unaccountable  and  far-reaching  stimulus,  great 
thoughts  which  inaugurate  new  epochs  seem  to  kindle  spontan- 
eously in  many  and  widely  separate  places  at  one  time,  and  the 
rise  of  the  normal  school  idea  is  a  case  in  point.  About  a  century 
since,  both  in  Europe  and  America  the  attention  of  educational 
statesmen,  aroused  no  doubt  by  that  great  movement  at  the  heart 
of  which  lay  the  newly  awakened  appreciation  of  the  individual, 
and  which  manifested  itself  in  the  birth  of  our  own  nation,  in  the 
Revolution  in  France  and  in  the  new  aristocracy  of  citizenship, 
began  to  strongly  turn,  in  the  interest  of  social  improvement,  toward 
the  training  of  teachers  for  the  service  of  the  state;  and  in  1839  was 
established  in  our  sister  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  the  first 
state  normal  school  on  this  continent.  Today  we  have  some  hun- 
dreds of  them  of  all  sorts  and  conditions — schools  for  specialties, 
subsidized  high  schools  and  independent  institutions,  schools  wholly 
professional,  seniiacademic,  public  and  private :  and  affiliated  with 
their  purposes   in  various  ways  some   hundreds   more   of  svvcnxV-^x 
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activities  all  tending  toward  the  same  end — summer  schools,  cram- 
ming schools  to  prepare  for  teachers  examinations,  training  classes, 
training  schools  for  cities,  university  extension^  classes,  experi- 
mental schools  and  pedagogical  departments  of  colleges. 

Verily  the  occupation  of  the  teacher  would  seem  to  be  making 
giant  strides  along  the  high  road  to  a  profession  and  to  be  rapidly 
nearing  its  goal.  But  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  «ven  an 
imperfect  survey  of  the  situation  must  tend  to  create  the  conviction 
that  this  occupation,  so  far  as  public  school  teaching  is  concerned, 
by  virtue  of  a  few  very  simple  and  easily  apparent  reasons,  which 
have  little  to  do  with  my  present  purpose,  is  nevertheless  .jogg^g 
along  the  route  to  professionalism,  with  much  rumble  and  noise  to  be 
sure,  but  at  a  very  moderate  pace  after  all ;  and  it  may  be  pertinent 
in  passing  to  remark  that  these  conspicuous  reasons  are  chiefly  three 
in  number :  ( i )  a  payment  inadequate  to  induce  the  highest  talent 
to  engage  in  this  employment  as  a  life  work,  and  to  give  it  the  social 
recognition  and  the  outward  dignity  which  a  profession  rightfully 
demands  and  imperatively  needs;  (2)  an  insecurity  of  tenure  due 
to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  society,  if  not  to  considerations  still 
more  unworthy,  which  has  unfortunately  contributed  to  make  the 
teacher  notoriously  a  rover;  and  (3)  the  fact  that  in  large  part 
at  least  it  is  given  over  to  young  women  who  from  the  very  nature 
of  things  are  not  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  a  life  occupation,  but, 
properly  enough,  are  looking  forward  to  the  earliest  convenient 
establishment  of  a  home. 

These  reasons  it  is  impossible  for  a  normal  school  or  any  other 
professional  institution  to  nullify  or  to  entirely  change.  And  yet 
the  means  of  their  removal  should  be  anxiously  sought  by  every 
agency  available,  because  the  profession  of  teaching  has  great  need 
of  spirited  men  and  women  and  has  little  of  a  durable  nature  to 
expect  from  him  who  does  not  feel  the  freedom  to  be  himself,  who 
IS  liable  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  a  journeyman  employee  upon 
the  most  trivial  pretexts,  whose  wage  will  not  encourage  him  to 
make  the  fullest  possible  preparation  for  his  labor  and  who  does 
not  accept  it  as  the  permanent  and  most  serious  business  of  his  life. 
1*0  lend  its  strength  in  common  with  every  other  interest  of  its 
kind,  of  high  or  low  degree,  to  elevate  the  sentiment  and  enlarge 
the  power  of  teachers,  and  to  dignify  their  work  in  the  eyes  of  all 
mankind  until  in  consequence  of  both  it  shall  no  more  be  deemed  a 
trade  alone,  is  the  brief  and  vaguely  stated  mission  of  the  normal 
school. 
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Whether  the  normal  school  has  accomplished  enough  toward  the 
fulfilment  of  this  purpose,  whether  in  the  upper  trend  of  educa- 
tional affairs  which  has  undeniably  and  distinctly  manifested  itself, 
the  normal  school  has  been  a  factor  sufficiently  personal  and  great 
to  justify  the  expenditure  for  its  maintenance,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  dispute.  In  New  York  the  normal  school  idea  has  some- 
times met  the  active  opposition  even  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 
Since  its  practical  introduction,  these  institutions  have  upon  occa- 
sion embraced  within  their  experience  the  open  hostility  of  the 
chief  executive.  Their  usefulness  has  been  investigated  by  com- 
mittees in  search  of  inefficiency.  State  Superintendents  of  Public 
Instruction  have  more  than  once  regarded  them  as  a  thorn  in  the 
official  flesh.  When  they  were  limited  to  one  or  two,  all  things 
went  well;  the  sky  remained  serene.  But  when  their  increase  and 
development  on  a  larger  scale  took  place,  then  the  clouds  began  to 
darken  and  the  chase  was  on.  Aspiring  high  schools  and  old  line 
academies  in  pressing  need  of  rejuvenation  have  characterized  them 
with  bitter  invective  as  interloping  and  extravagant  appendages  to 
our  educational  machinery  —  political  institutions  designed  to  do  a 
work  which  they  could  do  as  well.  Legislatures  have  grudgingly 
supported  while  they  have  not  ventured  to  abandon  them.  Colleges 
have  viewed  them  with  distrust  as  seducers  of  their  patronage,  and 
have  treated  them  with  studied  contempt  while,  at  the  same  time, 
recognizing  their  claims  for  useful  and  popular  existence,  they  have 
set  about  organizing  departments  of  their  own  to  meet  something 
of  their  declared  purposes.  These  schools  have  known  what  it 
is  at  times  to  be  the  victims  of  suspicion  and  misrepresentation,  of 
selfishness  and  jealousy.  But  they  have  always  met  the  staunch 
support  of  the  common  people.  The  masses  have  evidently  believed 
in  them  and  they  have  gone  on  prosperously,  opening  up  avenues 
of  usefulness  to  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  and  sending  out 
multitudes  of  young  representatives  who  have  reflected  magnifi- 
cently the  work  to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves.  The  won- 
der is,  all  things  considered,  that  they  have  succeeded  so  well,  and 
had  they  not  possessed  a  mission  of  some  moment  to  professional 
education,  it  would  have  been  impossible.  But  if  I  read  the  signs 
aright,  the  day  of  such  dispute  is  past  and  the  time  has  come  when 
the  usefulness  of  the  normal  school  shall  be  freely  and  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  all,  and  when  as  an  institution  it  shall  be  rescued 
from  the  somewhat  anomalous  position  it  has  been  forced  to  hold 
and  shall  be  given  some  organic  articulation  with  the  State's  system 
of  education  as  a  whole.     This  anomalous  position  and  the  lack  of 
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organic  articulation  have  for  many  years  and  until  very  lately  been 
among  the  most  serious  handicaps  with  which  the  normal  school 
has  had  to  cope. 

But  the  normal  school  has  need  to 'remember  that  the  world  is 
moving  and  with  acceleration.  These  are  materialistic  days.  Arti- 
cles of  faith  are  not  alone  sufficient  in  themselves  to  claim  pro- 
longed attention.  Glittering  professions  and  general  purposes,  no 
matter  how  inspiring  they  may  be,  possess  a  short-lived  interest 
and  are  readily  ignored  beneath  the  stress  of  rapid,  vital  circum- 
stances. For  value  received,  today,  is  an  insistent  principle  every- 
where and  "  What  can  you  do  which  no  one  else  can  do  as  well  ?"^ 
is  a  foremost  question.  Institutions,  like  men,  must  fight  for  dis- 
tinguished existence  and  vindicate  their  pretensions  to  superiority 
by  the  work  which  they  perform  or  lose  prestige  and  disappear.  In 
our  own  field  of  education,  to  promote  culture,  to  develop  power, 
to  build  character,  to  effect  harmony  with  the  great  and  admirable^ 
to  educate,  are  the  acme  of  vague  propositions  leading  nowhere  of 
themselves,  and  the  critical  world  will  have  none  of  them  save  when 
coupled  with  the  performance  of  specific  things,  calculated  to  ac- 
complish these  results,  and  which  are  tangible,  capable  of  analysis 
and  effective.  Every  enterprise  to  be  successful  must 'possess  dis- 
tinct objective  purposes  of  which  it  never  loses  sight,  and  to  retain 
the  confidence  even  of  its  friends  must  be  at  all  times  answerable  to 
every  reasonable  test  of  these  objectives  but  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  commendable  headway  it  should  not  feel  compelled  forever 
to  occupy  defensive  positions  and  to  stagnate  behind  intrenchments. 
Worthy  general  purposes  may  not  change  in  character  but  the  means 
of  accomplishing  them  often  do.  Fickle  conditions,  unstable  envi- 
ronment and  a  broadening  outlook  may  render  necessary  new  ad- 
justments to  satisfy  them.  This  is  the  unavoidable  hisfory  of  every 
progressive  movement,  and  the  history  of  the  normal  school  is  no 
exception. 

What  then  is  the  mission  of  the  normal  school  and  what  are  the 
problems  it  must  solve?  How  shall  it  fulfil  its  mission  and  how 
shall  it  meet  its  problems?  These  are  questions  which  are  being 
pointedly  asked  on  every  side  and  an  answer  is  demanded  both  by 
friends  and  foes  alike.  Sixty  years  ago  its  mission  was  unequivo- 
cally declared  to  be  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  common 
schools  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  that  delegated  function  never  yet 
has  changed.  Such  was  the  platform  upon  which  it  had  its  birth 
and  such  it  remains  today  but  with  the  added  significance  of  60 
years  of  progress.     If  the  normal  school  has  ever  been  consciously 
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tempted  away  from  this  immediate  duty,  as  it  is  sometimes 
claimed,  but  which  I  most  seriously  doubt,  it  has  been,  of  course,, 
to  the  sacrifice  of  its  own  strength  as  an  institution,  and  has  been 
due  to  exploitation  of  selfish  interests,  to  ambitious  arrogance  some- 
where in  its  management  or  a  weak  yielding  to  the  whisperings  of 
vanity;  and  has  been  to  that  extent  a  betrayer  of  the  public  trust. 

During  the  early  years  of  its  history  in  New  York  it  certainly 
adhered  quite  closely  to  the  original  policy  as  defined  by  its  pro- 
moters, and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  when  scholarship  was  not 
emphasized  as  a  requisite  for  entrance,  that  policy  was  forced  into 
exceedingly  narrow  grooves;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  to 
meet  the  deficiencies  of  academic  qualifications  among  its  patrons, 
the  scope  of  its  functions  ought  to  be  enlarged.  Then  opened  a 
new  era  for  the  normal  schools  of  this  State  which  has  lasted  until 
very  recently,  in  which,  owing  to  scarce  convenient  facilities  for 
secondary  education  and  to  lack  of  adequate  equipment  elsewhere, 
they  undertook  the  dangerous  experiment  of  providing  appropriate 
academic  instruction  of  high  grade,  as  well.  I  say  dangerous 
advisedly,  meaning  dangerous  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  train- 
ing skilful  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  for  I  have  never  known 
a  normal  school  in  which  this  academic  idea  prevailed  where  the 
teachers  of  subject-matter  did  not  command  the  highest  salaries  and 
were  not  clearly  considered  superior  to  the  remainder  of  the  staff,. 
and  which  as  a  legitimate  and  inevitable  outcome  of  such  a  policy 
was  not  three  fourths  a  high  school  and  one  fourth  a  training  school. 
This  assuredly  was  not  the  object  contemplated  in  their  foundation 
and  in  these  times  when  high  school  opportunities  are  so  accessible 
and  frequent  can  not  be  justified  upon  grounds  of  reasonable 
economy. 

Then  too,  the  atmosphere  of  study  for  academic  knowledge,  re- 
quiring close  application  to  subject-matter  with  the  possibility  of 
failure  upon  examination  in  prospect,  is  not  conducive  to  the 
mastery  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  as  such,  and  never  can 
be.  One  consideration  or  the  other  is  bound  to  suffer  in  the  end, 
and  which  it  will  be  the  conventional  traditions  of  schools  and  the 
ordinary  composition  of  faculties  make  it  easy  to  conclude.  This 
was  a  chief  source  of  weakness  in  the  teachers  class  of  the  old 
academy  which  often  made  a  farce  and  a  burlesque  of  a  thing  from 
which  so  much  of  value  was  hoped  for  and  expected.  No  doubt 
this  has  been  a  natural  and  necessary  element  of  weakness  in  the 
strictly  professional  aspect  even  of  those  normal  schoojs  among  us 
which  are  justly  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the  efficiency  they  have 
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achieved.  No  matter  what  befitting  attributes  of  scholarship  and 
the  maturity  which  comes  from  rigid  academic  training  a  teacher 
should  possess  —  without  regard  to  the  needfulness  of  these  quali- 
ties, which  will  pass  unquestioned  —  to  provide  them  can  no  longer 
be  accounted  the  real  specific  province  of  the  normal  school. 

The  logical  mission  of  the  normal  school  is  to  supplement  the 
scholastic  agencies  which  are  so  generously  provided  in  a  public 
way  with  a  definite  preparation  for  teachers  who  are  to  engage  in 
the  immediate  service  of  the  State.  It  is  a  technical  school  with  a 
professional  purix)se.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  college  preparatory  school 
per  se  nor  ought  it  to  be  such.  Unless  in  accord  with  a  private 
obligation  unwisely  contracted  by  the  State  and  which  can  not  be 
avoided,  the  student  who  upon  graduation  intends  at  once  to  enter 
a  college  has  no  business  there.  Otherwise  the  clamorous  protest 
against  subsidy,  extravagance  and  unfair  discrimination  by  the 
State,  which  has  been  so  often  urged  on  the  part  of  other  schools, 
is  well  taken  and  deserves  respectful  attention;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  logically  safe  to  assume  for  the  normal  school  itself  that 
in  the  long  run  divided  interest  in  operation  can  result  in  but  little 
more  than  mediocrity  of  product.  Clearly  then,  in  my  opinion,  the 
normal  school  should  devote  itself  to  the  prosecution  of  its  own 
peculiar  and  appropriate  business  and  neither  borrow  trouble  about 
nor  seek  to  interfere  in  the  established  business  of  secondary  schools. 

But  what  is  this  characteristic  business  and  how  shall  it  definitely 
discharge  its  bond?  In  the  first  place,  save  within  very  modest 
limits  and  covering  an  innocent  range,  the  normal  school  has  no 
valid  claim  to  pose  as  an  institution  for  experiment.  It  should  be 
of  all  things  a  school  of  positive  and  well  settled  convictions  based 
upon  respectable  experience  and  the  common  agreement  of  educa- 
tional authority.  Its  pupils  have  the  right  to  demand  that  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  their  future  profession  they  be  made  familiar  in 
the  quickest  time  and  most  thorough  manner  with  what  mankind 
has  declared  to  be  the  truth.  Excessive  experimentation  enfeebles 
the  object  of  the  normal  school,  and  is  either  an  aflfectation  of  con- 
tempt for  the  conclusions  of  philosophic  predecessors  or  a  wasteful 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy  in  seeking  to  acquire  at  first-hand 
the  legacy  to  which  we  are  entitled  by  inheritance.  Let  experi- 
mentation proceed  by  all  means  but  clsezvhere,  in  its  own  name, 
under  suitable  auspices  and  for  its  own  definite  purposes.  The 
normal  school  is  only  interested  in  its  final  issues.  In  its  proce.sses 
it  has  no  concern. 
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In  the  second  place  the  normal  school  was  not  ordained  to  herald 
new  departures.  It  should  be  essentially  a  conservative  force  in 
education.  While  viewing  with  the  fullest  sympathy  whatever 
honestly  aims  to  advance  the  cause  of  youthful  training,  it  should 
sit  in  quiet  judgment  until  its  superiority  as  a  means  has  been  fully 
proved.  It  should  be  the  safe  and  consistent  depository  of  all  that 
experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  the  best  in  the  science  of  ele- 
mentary education,  nor  allow  itself  to  be  betrayed  by  fakirs  and 
charlatans  in  pedagogy.  Its  function  is  hardly  that  of  leadership  in 
the  system  of  the  State,  for  that  would  be  a  task  which  might 
defeat  its  own  accomplishment.  The  assumption  of  leadership  by 
the  normal  school  as  it  might  individually  construe  leadership 
would  be  too  likely  to  result  in  a  most  unhappy  and  chaotic  spec- 
tacle. But  to  keep  well  abreast  of  the  system,  to  assist  in  its  devel- 
opment and  to  be  its  index  and  interpreter  should  be  its  duty  and 
design. 

Permit  me  now  to  mention  some  of  the  technical  and  particular 
purposes  which  in  my  judgment  the  normal  school-  as  a  social  agent 
is  under  obligations  to  fulfil.  These  purposes  are  never  independent 
and  distinct  from  one  another  but  blend  into  a  certain  composite 
kind  of  product  which  gives  its  character  to  the  school.  I  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  speak  of  these  purposes  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  because  they  are  all  of  such  importance  that  degrees 
of  comparison  are  iminaterial. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  provide  for  its  pupils  an  environment 
of  cultivation  and  refinement.  There  should  be  schoolrooms  scrupu- 
lously clean,  well  ordered  and  well  lighted.  There  should  be  excel- 
lent furniture,  comfortable  and  well  kept.  No  evidence  of  disrepair 
should  be  permitted  to  exist.  There  should  be  an  unmistakable 
flavor  of  the  genuinely  artistic  everywhere.  There  should  be  choice 
pictures  on  tastefully  tinted  walls.  There  should  be  plants  and 
flowers  in  abundance.  There  should  be  works  of  art.  There  should 
be  the  best  of  music.  The  most  distinguished  speakers  and  readers 
should  be  heard.  There  should  be  carefully  selected  books  and 
magazines,  easy  of  access,  with  skilful  persons  to  advise  and  assist 
in  their  use.  There  should  be  well  dressed  teachers,  deeply  appreci- 
ative of  all  these  things,  to  emphasize  their  significance  in  a  thou- 
sand diflFerent  ways.  Every  graduate  from  such  a  school  should 
become  an  apostle  of  beauty  and  cleanliness  and  taste  in  the  world. 
Scholarship  is  of  course  important;  knowledge  a  factor  indispen- 
sable; but  these  are  things  of  the  intellect  and  intellect  alone  is  a 
cold,  barren  and  unproductive  influence  in  which  the  real  strength 
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of  a  great  teacher  may  not  even  chiefly  exist.  In  truth  few  teachers 
fail  because  they  do  not  know  enough.  Mere  information  when 
needed  is  so  easy  to  obtain,  and  its  mere  possession  is  oftentimes 
so  useless  when  acquired  that  he  who  ceases  with  the  effort  to 
impart  it  and  thinks  his  labor  done  will  accomplish  but  little  for 
the  20th  century  school.  His  actual  mission  has  only  just  com- 
menced. Unless  he  can  direct,  transform  and  galvanize  the  intel- 
lectual power  developed  in  the  conscious  effort  after  information^ 
into  that  other  and  emotional  power  which  can  understand  those 
higher  forms  of  expression  in  which  the  great  leaders  of  human 
evolution  have  revealed  themselves,  he  has  fallen  far  short  of  what 
his  own  ideals  should  be.  To  do  these  things  is  not  an  easy  task 
nor  is  it  reducible  to  formal  rules.  We  may  only  say  that  the 
product  is  a  flower  which  blossoms  sweetly  in  self-activity,  self- 
interpretation  and  self-expression  which  may  be  stimulated  into 
fragrant  growth  in  multitudinous  ways  but  only  by  him  into  the 
fabric  of  whose  being  have  been  woven  the  bright  enduring  threads 
of  high  artistic  vision.  All  the  work  of  the  normal  school,  then^ 
and  every  phase  of  its  daily  life  should  be  strongly  tinctured  with 
the  artistic  element  and  its  moral  and  ethical  concomitants.  Every 
student  should  above  all  things  be  ordained  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  culture  and  right  living. 

In  the  second  place  the  normal  school  should  create  and  main« 
tain  a  spirit  of  high  professionalism.  This  it  must  insist  upon 
securing.  Without  this  it  has  no  stock  in  trade  and  is  liable  to 
and  deserving  of  impeachment  as  a  pretender  and  a  fraud.  By  a 
spirit  of  professionalism  I  mean  an  exalted  sense  of  the  nature  of 
that  engagement  to  which  the  school,  its  faculty  and  its  students 
have  subscribed.  I  mean  the  sentiment  of  earnestness  and  devotion 
in  the  labor  of  preparation  for  a  chosen  service  and  a  vivid  com- 
prehension of  what  that  service  is.  I  mean  a  lofty  conception  of 
duty  in  the  premises  and  a  singleness  of  purpose  in  fulfilling  it. 
I  mean  ambition  to  excel  in  the  mastery  of  its  technic.  I  mean  a 
high  ideal  of  the  noblesse  oblige  of  this  profession  and  an  honest 
acceptance  of  its  claims.  The  spirit  of  professionalism  is  ^^*  z 
thing  of  books  alone.  It  can  not  be  communicated  by  merely  aca- 
demic culture.  It  is  lifeless  yet.  It  is  bom  of  reflection  in  the  deep 
and  silent  recesses  of  the  self.  It  is  inspired  by  a  contemplative 
purpose  in  the  presence  of  overmastering  excellence.  It  is  the 
yearning  to  understand  and  emulate  the  greatness  of  a  superior 
model.  And  so  to  accomplish  this  result  the  normal  school  must 
employ  as  teachers  superlative  men  and  women  of  profound  cut- 
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ture,  broad  of  outlook  and  experience,  of  reverent  mind,  magnetic 
of  character,  devoted  in  purpose,  whose  principle  of  action  is  com- 
prehended in  the  language  of  St  Paul,  "  This  one  thing  I  do." 

In  the  third  place  it  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the  normal  school  to 
give  viewpoint  and  perspective  and  to  awaken  a  proper  attitude 
toward  the  profession  of  teaching  but  also  to  emphasize  the  simple 
psychological  laws  of  presentation  and  control,  and,  through  method 
in  type  form,  to  elicit  a  keen  analytic  treatment  of  subject-matter. 
But  for  psychology  in  the  abstract  as  a  topic  in  the  normal  school 
I  have  little  regard.  In  general,  as  currently  conducted,  it  has 
flight  practical  bearing  upon  the  matters  in  hand,  and  when  treated 
-elaborately  it  is  one  of  the  most  unproductive  subjects  in  the  cur- 
riculum. Likewise  I  have  fully  as  little  regard  for  claptrap  method 
in  the  form  of  devices  and  taught  slanderously  in  method's  name. 
The  graduates  of  secondary  schools,  by  virtue  of  their  own  con- 
scious life  thus  far,  are  in  possession  already  of  a  vast  fund  of 
psychological  information,  unrecognized  as  such  perhaps  and  un- 
classified surely,  but  which  when  need  arises  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  marshaled  into  form ;  and  with  the  complicated  notation  of 
psychology  they  have,  I  take  it,  little  real  concern.  So,  too,  ^a 
method  studiously  arranged  and  decorated  in  detail  for  another's 
use  and  presented  as  a  thing  apart,  is  apt  to  be  a  dead  and  pulse- 
less piece  of  juggling.  Formal  method  should  be  an  affair  of 
broad  and  generous  boundaries  and  should  deal  with  ample  sources 
and  with  liberal  aims.  The  details  of  method  and  the  use  of  means 
IS  rather  a  matter  of  earnest  apprenticeship  to  a  v^^ise  and  skilful 
teacher,  who  knows  the  canons  of  the  art  with  which  he  deals,  can 
communicate  something  of  that  skill  unto  his  follower  and  has  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  its  development.  These  details  should  be 
the  expression  of  individuality  striving  along  right  lines.  Therein 
is  comprised  the  alchemy  which  transforms  the  plodding  effort  to 
remember  and  imitate  into  brilliant  industry  through  the  use  of 
brains.  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  declaring  that  the  depart- 
ment of  methods  with  its  single  teacher,  covering  in  full  particulars 
the  entire  field  of  elementary  instruction,  which  has  been  a  long 
tradition  now  happily  disappearing  in  the  normal  school,  with  all 
its  fussiness  and  its  waste  of  energy  at  the  pencil's  point,  is  a 
delusion  and  a  snare  —  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  20lh  century 
progress.     The  normal  school  has  greater  things  than  these  to  do. 

In  the  fourth  place  it  is  the  business  of  the  normal  school  to 
familiarize  its  pupils  with  the  latest  manifestations  of  educational 
thought  and  to  vitalize  their  interest  greatly  in  those  cowsxA^x-^^Ssycs^ 
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which  are  bound  to  modify  the  immediate  future  of  the  common 
schools  as  agents  of  social  preservation  as  well  as  social  advance- 
ment. It  must  teach  the  urgent  necessity-  of  physical  culture  in 
order  that  the  race  may  live  and  to  arrest  the  rapid  physical  deteri- 
oration which  always  accompanies  material  prosperity,  and  which 
makes  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  find  a  child  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  generation  of  parents  wholly  reared  in  towns  and  cities.  In 
child  study,  among  other  things,  it  must  unfold  the  philosophy  of 
play  in  all  its  forms  as  a  coordinator  of  mental  and  bodily  powers, 
the  promoter  of  energ>'  and  strength  of  character,  the  developer 
of  executive  capacity  and  the  revealer  of  individual  responsibility. 
It  must  impress  the  claims  of  representative  art  including  music  as 
among  the  highest  modes  of  self-expression,  with  its  capacity  to 
make  the  child  observant,  to  excite  his  originality,  to  set  astir  his 
imaginative  judgment,  to  inspire  in  him  sublimer  thoughts,  to  en- 
large his  lx)unds  of  happiness  and  to  discover  him  unto  himself. 
It  must  set  forth  clearly  the  scope  and  function  of  nature  study 
and  teach  that  human  life  is  vastly  enriched  and  sweetened  and 
invigorated,  not  so  much  by  the  school  man's  knowledge  of,  as  by 
an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  outward  forms  of 
nature;  that  the  love  of  nature  must  be  the  incentive  in  seeking^ 
for  information  concerning  her  and  that  a  revelation  of  the  love- 
liness, the  purity,  the  gentleness  and  the  grandeur  of  her  forces 
must  precede  the  classification  of  her  phenomena.  It  should  in- 
struct in  the  utility  of  the  school  garden  and  of  every  other  recog- 
nized expedient  which  may  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  teeming 
life  of  Mother  Earth  and  an  appreciation  of  the  useful  and  beautiful 
things,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  that  abound  in  the  great  free 
out-of-doors  —  that  ultimate  storehouse  of  strength  and  happiness, 
that  treasury  of  vigor  and  renewal  for  all  humanity. 

It  should  lay  particular  emphasis  upon  the  industrial  tendency  of 
the  times.  The  irresistible  bent  of  modern  psychology  is  toward 
the  conclusion  that  mental  processes  are  based  upon  and  conditioned 
by  the  processes  of  sense  and  that  the  intellectual  fabric  is  erected 
upon  and  built  up  through  the  physical ;  that  thinking,  even  of  the 
most  abstract  kind,  is  in  a  very  large  degree  dependent,  both  re- 
motely and  immediately,  upon  a  happy  adjustment  of  nerves^ 
muscles  and  stimuli ;  that  sense  training  is  always  a  prerequisite  to 
the  highest  form  of  intellectual  education  and  a  necessary  accompan- 
iment to  it  everywhere.  This  belief  has  already  materially  modi- 
fiecl  the  character  of  pedagogical  practice,  it  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  "  ntiw  ^dvxc^xXovir    OvyXo\\\.\ya.% 
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been  developed  the  firmly  established  educational  doctrine  which 
expresses  itself  in  the  maxim  "  Learn  to  do  by  doing."  From  it  the 
methods  which  we  call  "  laboratory "  and  '*  library  '*  derive  their 
force.  There  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  the  teacher's  experience  which 
has  not  felt  its  influence.  In  it  we  may  find  a  reason  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  idea ;  for  the  greatly  changed  and  better 
methods  of  primary  instruction ;  for  the  introduction  of  nature  study 
in  schools ;  for  the  attention  being  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  music ; 
for  the  care  bestowed  upon  training  in  form,  color  and  drawing ;  for 
inductive  processes  generally ;  and  for  the  establishment  of  manual 
training  departments. 

In  all  these  matters  to  which  I  am  alluding  other  considerations 
l)esides  sense  training,  and  many  of  them  complex,  are  involved,  but 
fundamentally  in  them  all  sense  training  and  sense  control  are  of 
vital  concern  as  a  means  to  an  end.  They  are  all,  pedagogically 
speaking,  along  the  same  general  line,  and  we  have  the  same  ground? 
for  questioning  the  efficacy  of  any  one  of  them  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended in  education  that  we  have  for  questioning  the  efficacy  of 
manual  training.  In  teaching  circles  much  is  said  about  correla- 
tion, which  simply  means  the  centralizing  of  knowledge  gained  from 
several  sources  and  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  the  act  of  appcrceiving 
those  impressions  which  are  gained  from  some  additional  source. 
Correlation  is  important  in  theory  and  in  practice  confessedly  good. 

Manual  training  does  a  work  similar  to  this  in  its  own  peculiar 
field.  It  trains  the  senses  and  what  is  more  to  the  point  it  coordi- 
nates them  toward  a  common  aim  and  as  this  training  grows  into 
handicraft  the  senses  are  habitually  brought  into  focus  so  as  to  be 
most  effectually  employed  upon  the  object  in  view.  This  coordina- 
tion of  the  sensor  and  motor  systems  in  any  exhibition  of  handicraft 
skill  has  a  distinct  and  important  bearing  upon  the  power  of  exact 
thought.  There  exists  a  close  mutual  relation  between  the  ability 
to  think  accurately  and  to  perform  skilfully.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  man  who  thinks  with  exactness  will  usually  be  found  in  posses- 
sion of  some  handicraft  which  he  enjoys  and  which  he  is  able  to 
practise  with  skill.  The  most  exact  thinkers  in  the  world  are  the 
great  scientists  who  are  recognized  as  authorities ;  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  remember  that  each  one  of  these  must  have  become  expert 
in  some  one  or  more  branches  of  physical  manipulation  and  that  it 
was  by  and  through  this  expertness  that  he  became  entitled  to  his 
eminence. 

If  there  is  anything  at  all  in  this  theory  then  there  is  cause  for 
claiming  the  assistance  of  manual  training  as  an  ecotvomv^A  Vaj^V^T 
in  that  which  every  school  engages  to  accompWsVv — >Jcve.  c>A>L\N'^>LV5kX\ 
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of  true  processes  of  thought.  But  the  essential  element  in  handi- 
craft which  makes  for  better  thinking  is  skill  and  it  should  be  so 
conducted  that  skill  may  be  the  outcome.  This  accords  with  the^ 
admitted  principle  that  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
language  and  all  the  subjects  which  have  direct  relation  to  the  com- 
mon arts  of  human  life,  is  comparatively  valueless  unless  it  results 
in  accuracy  and  facility  in  actual  use  and  practice. 

Another  feature  of  the  question  also  which  deserves  consideration 
by  the  normal  school  is  its  social  aspect.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  among  our  boys  and  girls  is  found  an  increasing  disposition  to 
shrink  from  the  performance  of  what  we  call  the  "  humble  duties  " 
of  life.  The  situation  is  already  serious  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  teacher  in  expounding  the  dignity  of  human  labor  is  becoming 
heavier  every  day.  Now  there  is  nothing  which  dignifies  the  labor 
of  the  hands  so  much  as  skill,  for  skill  demonstrates  that  the  "  brain 
of  labor  is  stronger  than  its  muscles."  Let  the  normal  school  do 
what  it  can  to  promulgate  the  doctrine  of  industrial  training  as  a 
means  of  dignifying  the  labor  of  the  hands  and  making  it  a  less 
repulsive  thing  to  our  young  men  and  women ;  let  it  contradict  the 
notion  which  the  college  fetish  is  likely  to  invoke,  that  education  in 
itself  is  aristocratic,  and  dwell  with  greater  force  upon  the  aristoc- 
racy of  usefulness ;  let  it  propagate  the  sentiment  among  its  pupils 
and  by  them  throughout  society,  that  a  lady  should  lose  no  caste 
when  presiding  in  person  over  her  own  kitchen  and  that  a  gentleman 
is  a  gentleman  none  the  less  when  he  wears  a  workman's  blouse. 

All  these  things  and  more  of  corresponding  tenor  the  normal 
school  must  do  specifically  and  well.  Not  for  them  but  for  lack  of 
them  must  it  apologize,  for  it  is  a  prompter  behind  the  wingp,  and 
these  are  of  the  tfiings  which  dress  the  stage  and  animate  the  players 
in  the  great  drama  of  expanding  youthful  life.  The  denouement  of 
the  drama  in  which  it  takes  a  little  part  should  be  a  wider  cultivation 
and  a  more  versatile  power  in  a  wiser,  better,  happier  race. 

But  the  normal  school,  unfortunately  perhaps,  from  the  nature  of 
its  organization,  support  and  control  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  certain 
ills  which  are  not  organic  but  functional,  which  may  not  develop  at 
all,  but  which  if  permitted  to  do  so  and  to  become  chronic  will  surely 
terminate  in  disease  and  impair  its  health  and  efficiency. 

I  The  normal  school  is  subject  to  divided  authority  and  even. the 
highest  courts  have  not  been  unanimously  agreed  upon  the.  exact 
location  of  the  dividing  line.  One  side  of  this  twofold  authority 
makes  education  a  business  and  the  other  side  has  business  of  another 
kind.     This  division  is  not  regrettable  so  long  as  both  sides  unite 
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with  a  singleness  of  motive.  But  when  the  contrary  happens  as  it 
sometimes  has  —  when  open  hostility  or  lack  of  concord  exists  — 
the  peace  and  progress  of  the  school  are  seriously  menaced. 

2  The  normal  school  is  compelled  to  feed  at  the  public  crib  and 
may  conceivably  suffer  from  ungenerous  portions.  This  is  flagrantly 
true  in  states  which  could  be  mentioned.  In  our  own  State  also  it 
has  been  true  although  it  must  in  fairness  be  conceded  that  with  a 
field  less  comprehensive  and  more  conformable  to  its  purpose  the 
New  York  State  normal  school  is  by  no  means  a  starveling. 

3  At  first  glance  the  normal  school  would  seem  to  present  an 
eleemosynary  aspect.  This  is  not  real  however,  although  it  has 
been  the  occasion  of  many  gibes.  For  the  normal  school  to  yield 
assent  in  any  way  to  such  a  claim  would  be  a  most  unwarrantable 
and  dangerous  thing  to  do.  It  should  not  be  thought  of  as  in  any 
sense  a  cheap  school  for  impecunious  people.  A  purely  business 
principle  is  involved  —  a  grub  stake  proposition  —  and  the  State  as 
the  party  of  the  first  part  should  extend  the  privilege  of  the  contract 
only  to  those  whose  health,  energy,  intelligence,  adaptability  and 
character  are  a  reasonable  guaranty  that  a  profitable  dividend  shall 
be  returned. 

4  The  normal  school,  in  some  slight  part  at  least,  is  a  political 
institution  with  patronage  to  dispense.  No  matter  how  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  its  mission  and  its  duty  in  the 
realm  of  education  the  locality  which  has  urged  and  secured  the  act 
of  its  establishment  may  profess  to  be,  that  locality  is  more  deeply 
impressed  with  the  prospect  of  material  gain.  The  normal  school 
is  a  productive  institution  of  vast  consequence  to  a  little  town.  A 
host  of  beneficiaries  colonize  about  it  and  are  not  always  free  from 
selfish  promptings  or  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  remoter  interests  of 
the  State  to  the  nearer  ones  at  home.  Its  faculty  room  might  be- 
come a  pleasant  and  convenient  asylum  for  representatives  of 
decayed  and  needy  families  in  the  place.  Great  numbers  of  students 
are  supposed  to  be  desirable  because  each  of  these  would  leave  some 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  circulation  thereabout;  and  therefore  great 
numbers  of  students  might  be  enticed  upon  various  illegitimate  pre- 
texts or  false  pretenses  for  which  the  State  could  not  stand  sponsor. 
Then,  too,  its  maintenance  funds  might  be  diverted  or  squandered  in 
divers  public-spirited  ways  to  serve  the  local  welfare.  And  that 
these  things  are  not  allowed  to  happen  is  sure  to  leave  some  spirits, 
notwithstanding  their  more  thoughtful  judgment,  disappointed  and 
resentful.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  State,  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  normal  school,  to  post  conspicuously  before  the  eyes 
of  greed  the  peremptory  legend,  "Hands  off." 
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Such  is  the  mission  and  such  the  handicap  of  normal  schools  as  I 
conceive  them.  With  their  mission  fostered  and  their  handicaps 
removed  or  forced  to  be  inoperative,  with  their  place  defined  and 
unworthy  competition  made  of  no  avail,  with  a  student  body  more 
homogeneous  and  a  field  less  overgrown,  with  classes  more  befitting 
their  facilities,  with  college  and  high  school  prejudice  removed,  with 
their  energies  all  bent  toward  their  distinctive  purposes,  their  present 
day  function  will  be  of  greater  usefulness  and  their  future  more 
unchallenged  than  their  past. 

PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

PRES.    NICHOLAS   MURRAY   BUTLER  LL.D.,   COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY 

By  every  token  education  is  a  dominant  interest  with  the  nations 
of  today.  Education  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  not  mere  school 
teaching,  is  a  chief  charge  upon  the  public  treasuries  everywhere; 
it  is  debated  as  earnestly,  indeed  sometimes  as  violently,  as  was 
philosophy  by  the  Athenians  of  Pericles  or  the  rights  of  man  by  the 
frequenters  of  the  salons  in  the  days  of  Diderot  and  Rousseau.  Since 
home  rule,  no  public  question  has  so  shaken  England  as  that  of  edu- 
cation. Prussia,  after  a  violent  struggle,  has  enacted  a  new  ele- 
mentary school  law;  and  it  would  not  be  hard  to  prove  that  the 
present  controversy  between  church  and  state  in  France  is  a  sequel 
of  the  educational  debates  of  a  quarter  century  ago. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  every  one  that  the  fundamental  assump- 
t^'on  which  underlies  this  present  day  interest  in  education  is  correct. 
This  tacit  assumption  is  that  as  children  are  trained,  so  will  they 
remain;  that  what  they  learn  they  will  remember  and  use.  One 
social  reform  movement  after  another  seeks  to  make  use  of  the 
schools,  because  all  social  reform  movements  make  this  assumption. 
Yet  the  shocking  and  vulgar  English  that  one  hears  on  every  hand 
is  too  often  spoken  by  men  and  women  who  as  boys  and  girls  were 
taught  the  spoken  and  written  language  correctly.  From  1850  to 
1880  the  elementary  schools  of  France  were  almost  wholly  under 
clerical,  or  at  least  religious,  influence;  and  yet  it  was  the  boys  there 
trained  who,  as  men,  made  possible  by  their  voices  and  their  votes 
the  successful  attack  on  religion  in  the  schools  which  made  Paul 
Hert  famous.  Evidently  there  are  some  missing  factors  that  must 
be  reckoned  with.  The  parable  of  the  sower  might  have  given  a 
hint  as  to  where  to  look  for  an  explanation  of  some  obvious  facts, 
but  it  has  not  often  been  resorted  to  for  that  purpose.     Not  all  seed 
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falls  into  good  ground  and  brings  forth  ff uit ;  the  wayside,  the  stony 
places,  and  the  thorns  still  exist  in  human  minds  and  in  human 
hearts. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  dubious  character  of  this  under- 
lying assumption,  the  dominant  interest  in  education  remains  an 
uncontested  fact. 

To  meet  the  cost  and  to  control  the  policy  of  education  have  almost 
everywhere  become,  at  least  in  large  part,  functions  of  government. 
In  a  democracy  a  government,  to  be  truly  representative,  must  work 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  people's  highest  ideals,  and  it  must  also 
reflect  the  public  opinion  of  the  state  or  nation  whose  government 
it  is.  The  more  highly  civilized  men  are,  the  more  closely  will  these 
two  aims  harmonize. 

Just  here  lies  the  first  and  chief  problem  of  all  educational  admin- 
istration. It  must,  to  be  genuinely  efficient,  seek  the  highest  aims; 
to  be  representative  and  to  gain  support,  it  must  reflect  public 
opinion.  To  do  both  at  once  is  not  always  easy ;  sometimes  perhaps 
it  is  not  even  possible.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  within  certain 
limits  men  wish  and  expect  schools  to  do  better  for  their  children 
than  they  have  been  able  to  do  for  themselves.  At  intervals  a 
parent  is  found  who  thinks  —  or  at  least,  who  says  —  that  what  was 
good  enough  for  him  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  his  children ;  but 
he  is  an  exception.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  parents  wish  the 
very  best  for  their  children,  regardless  of  what  their  own  experience 
may  have  been.  A  community  of  Fagins  would  hardly  maintain  a 
school  system  whose  aim  was  to  turn  their  children  into  "artful 
dodgers."  On  the  contrary,  they  would  be  quite  likely  to  insist  on 
the  teaching  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  perhaps  even  on  "  scientific 
temperance." 

The  farsighted  administrator  of  edt'cation  recognizes  these  facts 
and  makes  his  appeal  to  the  higher  and  larger  nature  ot  man.  We 
Americans  have  not  been  generally  considered  an  idealistic  people; 
yet  nowhere  in  the  world  has  a  truly  spiritual  view  and  interpreta- 
tion of  education  been  so  influential  as  among  us.  For  40  years 
every  important  leader  of  American  educational  thought  has  been 
expounding  education  as  a  phase  of  spiritual  evolution,  and  today 
that  philosophy  is  absolutely  controlling,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, in  tens  of  thousands  of  American  schoolrooms.  It  vitalizes 
the  kindergartens  and  the  elementary  schools  in  every  corner  of  the 
land.  It  reaches  up  into  secondary  schools  and  occasionally  even 
into  a  college.  It  is  the  one  true  view,  and  upon  it  as  a  cornerstone 
educational  administration  must  build. 
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This  point  is  mentioned  first,  because  not  infrequently  educational 
administration  comes  to  be  looked  on  as  an  end  in  itself,  instead  of 
merely  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  the  ideal  aim  of  educa- 
tion, not  the  machinery  by  which  that  aim  is  sought.  Some  wit 
has  defined  administration  as  doing  extremely  well  what  should  not 
be  done  at  all.  That  wit  is  in  the  way  of  being  an  anarchist,  but 
when  one  sees  the  elaborate  and  costly  machines  that  are  sometimes 
built  to  crack  eggs  with  very  thin  shells,  he  feels  like  urging  the 
wit  on  just  a  little. 

In  my  view,  therefore,  the  first  and  chief  problem  of  educational 
administration,  whether  of  a  school  system  or  of  a  single  institution, 
is  to  seize  intelligent  hold  of  the  conception  of  education  as  a  phase 
of  spiritual  evolution  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  and  to  labor 
earnestly  and  unceasingly  for  the  support,  the  extension,  and  the 
eflFective  working  out  of  this  conception.  This  conception  of  edu- 
cation will  vitalize  all  administrative  machinery.  Without  it,  the 
administrative  procedure  becomes  dull,  routine,  and  sterile. 

Let  us  fix  our  eyes  for  a  moment  upon  our  own  State.  It  is  truly 
an  empire.  Within  its  borders  are  gathered  8.000,000  human  beings, 
coming  themselves  or  through  ancestry,  from  every  corner  of  the 
earth.  All  races,  all  tongues,  all  forms  of  religious  and  political 
belief,  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  industry  and  commerce  are  represented 
among  them.  The  small  farmer,  living  remote  from  telegraph  or 
railroad,  and  the  captain  of  industry  or  finance  w^ith  his  hand  and 
eye  on  the  markets  and  exchanges  of  the  world,  are  alike  on  our 
rolls  of  citizenship.  Guiding  and  controlling  this  composite  body 
politic  is  a  set  of  traditions,  ideas,  and  ideals,  which  are  recognized 
everywhere  as  American,  grown  in  our  case  out  of  Dutch  and 
English  beginnings.  Our  body  politic,  huge  and  composite  as  it  is, 
and  variou*?  and  complicated  as  are  its  interests,  is  a  political  unity 
and  a  political  unit.  It  is  a  commonwealth,  a  State,  with  its  share 
of  American  sovereignty. 

This  body  politic,  among  other  things,  sets  itself  the  task  of  edu- 
cating its  children.  A  system  of  educational  administration  is  at 
nncc  called  into  being ;  and  it  is  only  the  administrator  who  under- 
stands these  presuppositions,  who  can  be  trusted  successfully  to 
solve  its  problems. 

Our  State  has  an  educational  system  w^hich  is  made  up  of  three 
elements : 

The  first  element  is  the  schools,  institutions,  and  undertakings  of 
every  form  and  type  which  are  supported  by  public  tax  and  which 
are  immediately  controlled  by  public  officials. 
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The  second  element  is  the  schools,  institutions,  and  undertakings 
of  every  form  and  type,  which,  while  neither  supported  by  public 
tax  nor  immediately  controlled  by  public  officials,  are  established 
and  maintained  by  the  State's  authority  and  permission,  granted 
either  by  specific  legislative  enactment  or  in  pursuance  of  general 
provisions  of  law.  Both  these  elements  of  the  educational  system 
are  public  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  They  represent  the  public 
judgment,  and  base  their  existence  directly  on  public  authority  ex- 
ercised through  government.  The  fact  that  one  of  these  elements  is 
tax-supported  and  the  other  not,  that  one  is  directly  controlled  by 
public  officials  and  the  other  not,  simply  indicates  that  the  State 
stands  in  a  somewhat  different  relation  to  each,  not  that  it  stands 
in  a  definite  relation  to  the  one  and  has  no  relation  to  the  other.  Tn 
a  civilized  community  a  private  university,  for  example,  ought  to 
be  as  unthinkable  as  a  private  legislature  or  a  private  court  of 
appeals. 

The  third  element  in  the  educational  system  is,  however,  private. 
It  includes  the  schools,  institutions,  and  undertakings  which  arc 
without  specific  governmental  sanction  or  authority,  but  which 
exist  because  they  are  not  forbidden.  They  fall  within  the  sphere 
of  liberty,  not  within  the  sphere  of  government,  which  two  spheres 
added  together  make  up  the  entire  activity  of  the  State.  Thc^e  are 
the  private  educational  institutions  and  undertakings  of  our  State; 
for  while  the  State  through  its  government  holds  itself  free  to 
enter  upon  any  part  of  the  educational  field,  it.  puts  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  its  citizens  doing  the  same  thing,  whether  as  individuals 
or  as  groups. 

Perhaps  the  remainder  of  the  entire  problem  of  educational  ad- 
ministration in  the  State  of  Xew  York  may  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  it  is  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency  of  all  three  of  these 
elements  in  the  educational  system  and  their  increasing  cooperation. 
The  ways  and  means  by  which  the  Department  of  Education  will 
proceed  to  secure  efficiency  and  cooperation  will  differ  according 
as  its  efforts  are  directed  toward  one  or  another  of  the  three  classes 
of  institutions.  With  the  third  or  private  element  in  the  State's 
educational  system,  the  intUience  of  the  Department  of  Education 
will  be  exercised  by  j)crsuasion,  by  conveying  information,  and  by 
holding  up  ideals.  With  the  first  and  second  elements,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  may  deal  more  directly  in  ways  which  are  fully 
set  out  in  the  statutes  of  die  State  and  in  ordinances  adopted  in 
conformity  thereto  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New   York.      Within   the   limits   of   the   class   of   institutions   first 
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named,  those  supported  by  public  tax,  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  direct  and  unquestioned. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  to  recognize  and  to  compel  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  each  one  of  these  three  elements  in  the  State's  edu- 
cational system  owes  a  responsibility  to  the  public.  Because  a 
school  is  a  purely  private  undertaking,  even  if  it  is  conducted  en- 
tirely or  largely  for  gain,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  or  neglected. 
The  State's  officials  may  not  compel  -improvements,  but  they  should 
not  withhold  counsel  and  stimulus.  The  same  may  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  second  element  in  the  educational  system.  The  ways 
in  which  the  State's  officials  may  directly  control  the  working  of 
these  institutions  are  not  many.  Nevertheless,  these  institutions 
constitute  a  numerous  and  important  body  of  educational  workers 
and  they  represent  a  powerful  educational  opinion. 

When  any  exercise  of  the  central  authority  is  contemplated,  how- 
ever, the  fact  will  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  local  self-govern- 
ment is  an  element  of  prime  importance  in  the  institutions  of  our 
people.  Those  schools  will  flourish  most  vigorously  and  will  exer- 
cise the  widest  influence,  which  respond  to  local  needs  and  which 
are  under  local  or  neighborhood  control.  The  wise  central  aittlior- 
ity,  therefore,  seeks  not  to  supplant  local  initiative  and  local 
control,  but  to  develop,  to  strengthen,  and  when  necessary,  to  sup- 
plement them.  It  would  doubtless  be  possible  to  secure  a  very 
desirable  efficiency  and  a  very  undesirable  uniformity  in  the  schools 
of  the  State  by  vigorous  exercise  of  central  authority,  but  these 
schools  would  cease  in  large  measure  to  be  truly  public  schools. 
They  would  cease  to  represent  the  best  public  opinion  of  their  local- 
ities and  they  would  fail  to  enlist  warm  public  sympathy  and  sup- 
port. They  would  seem  to  be  alien  things  grafted  on  to  a 
community's  life,  and  not  the  full  and  rich  flower  of  that  life. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  bear  with  a  temporary  evil  in  order 
to  secure  a  larger  and  permanent  good.  There  are  many  short  cuts 
to  reform  by  exercise  of  autocratic  power.  Reforms  autocratically 
effected  do  not.  however,  often  last  long.  When  the  support  of 
authority  is  withdrawn,  the  fabric  erected  by  its  aid  falls  to  the 
ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  addition 
to  being  residents  of  a  locality,  we  arc  citizens  of  a  State.  It  is  to 
the  sovereignty  of  that  State  that  we  appeal,  and  not  to  any  power 
legally  inherent  in  the  residents  of  a  locality,  w^lieri  we  ask  for  a 
public  tax  to  support  public  education.  It  is  the  State,  therefore* 
m  M  its  nnity.  which  is  underneath  and  behind  every  tax-supported 
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educational  institution  within  its  bounds.  The  State's  authority  has 
been  invoked  to  bring  the  school  into  being  and  the  State's  author- 
ity must  be  invoked  to  keep  it  efficient.  It  is  the  citizenship  of  the 
entire  State  which  suffers  through  the  illiteracy,  the  ignorance,  or 
the  vice  of  a  part  of  its  citizenship.  It  is  of  little  value  to  the  resi- 
dents of  one  county  to  be  intelligent,  law-abiding,  and  eager  in 
support  of  schools,  if  their  influence  is  counterbalanced  by  that  of 
the  residents  of  another  county  who  are  in  large  part  illiterate, 
boisterous,  and  contemptuous  of  education. 

Just  here  lies  one  of  the  difficult  tasks  of  educational  statesman- 
ship. The  administrator  must  know  when  it  is  wise  for  central 
authority  to  be  exercised  directly  and  when  it  is  wise  to  withhold 
its  exercise  that  local  initiative  and  control  may  be  developed  and 
strengthened.  In  a  sense,  communities  may  be  said  to  be  wards  of 
the  State.  The  State  fixes  the  minimum  standard  of  scholastic  ex- 
cellence and  the  minimum  standard  of  efficiency  in  every  part  of 
the  school's  work.  When  the  locality  maintains  or  surpasses  that 
minimum  standard,  the  State  may  well  refrain  from  interference 
with  its  activities.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  community  falls 
short  of  such  standards,  then  the  State's  officials  must  vigorously 
intervene  to  bring  the  schools  of  that  locality  up  to  the  mark. 

A  prime  consideration  in  dealing  with  the  efficiency  of  an  edu- 
<:ational'*system  is  the  material  factor,  finance.  Is  a  state,  6t  a  com- 
munity, raising  enough  money  for  schools  to  provide  buildings  in 
sufficient  number  and  of  proper  character,  to  secure  adequate  and 
properly  prepared  teachers,  to  maintain  an  effective  system  of 
supervision?  All  over  this  State,  particularly  in  the  urban  com- 
munities, the  expenditures  for  public  education  are  very  large;  yet 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  say  that  our  schools  are  in  all 
respects  well  provided  for.  Even  when  the  school  buildings  are 
sufficient  in  number  and  of  proper  character,  the  salaries  of  teachers 
are  on  a  scale  that  suggests  missionary  work  rather  than  profes- 
sional service  requiring  careful  preparation  and  long  special  train- 
ing. Some  day  we  Americans  will  have  to  face  the  question 
whether  under  existing  systems  of  taxation  and  the  distribution  of 
taxes,  communities,  particularly  the  larger  ones,  can  really  afford 
to  give  their  children  the  education  which  present  day  standards 
suggest  and  demand.  Few  states  can  follow  the  example  of  New 
Jersey,  which  out  of  the  surplus  revenue  received  from  franchise 
and  corporation  taxes,  is  able  to  make  allotments  to  counties  and 
towns  in  aid  of  the  schools.  The  readjustment  which  must  surely 
come  before  there  can  be  any  really  important  increase  in  teachers* 
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salaries  generally,  will,  in  my  judgnient,  come  more  quickly  if  we 
fix  our  attention  on  a  wider  and  better  preparation  for  the  work  of 
teaching  rather  than  agitate  for  larger  salaries  regardless  of 
standards  of  professional  preparation.  To  be  worth  more  is  the 
easiest  way  to  get  more.  Tn  every  other  branch  of  professional 
activity,  more  adequate  preparation  and  demonstrated  success  are 
almost  a  guaranty  of  increased  compensation.  Why  should  teach- 
ing be  a  permanent  exception  to  this  rule? 

The  wise  administrator  of  education  will  study  carefully  the 
financial  aspect  of  his  problem.  He  will  examine  and  consider  the 
sources  from  which  the  revenues  for  education  are  derived,  and  he 
will  know  when  those  sources  are  yielding  all  that  can  equitably  be 
demanded  of  them.  He  will  temper  the  insistence  of  his  demands 
upon  the  Legislature  with  reasonableness.  He  will  insist  upon  that 
economy  which  is  becoming  in  the  expenditure  of  all  public  funds. 
Mr  Gladstone  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  afraid 
to  say  that  economy  was  the  first  and  great  article  of  his  financial 
creed.     In  an  impressive  passage  Mr  Lecky  once  wrote: 

Nations  seldom  realize  till  too  late  how  prominent  a  part  a  sound 
system  of  finance  holds  among  the  vital  elements  of  national  stability 
and  well  being;  how  few  political  changes  are  worth  purchasing  by 
its  sacrifice ;  how  widely  and  seriously  human  happiness  is  aflfected 
by  the  downfall  or  the  perturbation  of  national  credit,  or  by  exces- 
sive, injudicious,  and  unjust  taxation. 

In  our  zeal  for  education  we  must  not  overlook  the  dictates  of 
a  sound  system  of  public  finance.  The  form  of  our  national  and 
State  government  does  not  lend  itself  to  scientific  budgets  or  to 
any  other  than  a  haphazard  system  of  financial  administration.  We 
are  far  behind  England,  and  also  behind  France  and  Germany,  in 
this  respect.  We  take  little  thought  of  tomorrow  and  not  too  much 
thought  of  today.  Get  all  you  can  and  spend  all  you  get,  is  a 
popular  maxim ;  but  it  is  not  a  wise  or  a  statesmanlike  one.  Educa- 
tional administration  in  pursuit  of  a  high  purpose  can  not  adopt 
it  as  a  controlling  principle.  The  material  resources  of  the  people 
and  the  equitable  distribution  of  public  burdens  among  them  are 
always  to  be  reckoned  with. 

It  is  part  of  the  business  of  educational  administration,  more- 
over, to  protect  and  honor  that  elusive  but  all  important  thing  called 
personality.  Thomas  Arnold,  who  possessed  it  in  high  degree  and 
whose  fame  rests  upon  his  possession  of  it,  once  wrote  in  quest 
of  a  teacher  and  said :  "  I  want  a  man  who  is  a  Christian  and  a 
gentl^t^ian.  and  one  who  has  common  sense  and  understands  boys* 
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I  prefer  activity  of  mind  and  interest  to  high  scholarship;  for  the 
one  may  be  acquired  far  more  easily  than  the  other.  Then  he 
should  have  sufficient  vigor  of  mind  and  thirst  for  knowledge  to 
persist  in  adding  to  his  own  stores  without  neglecting  the  full  im- 
provement of  those  whom  he  is  teaching."  We  can  not  have  too 
many  such  men  and  women  as  Dr  Arnold  describes  in  the  teaching 
profession.  It  is  farthest  from  my  thought  to  decry  scholarship, 
but  scholarship,  like  charity,  sometimes  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
It  is  one,  but  not  the  sole,  qualification  of  a  teacher.  In  attempting 
to  do  evenhanded  justice  among  a  large  number  of  candidates  and 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  appointment  and  advancement 
of  teachers,  systems  of  competitive  examination  have  been  devised 
which  must  be  watched  with  scrupulous  care,  lest  they  defeat  their 
purpose.  Personality  will  often  irradiate  a  schoolroom  and  touch 
every  mind  and  heart  in  it,  when  mere  scholarship  would  chill  and 
repel.  No  administrative  excuse  can  be  accepted  in  extenuation  of 
the  neglect  of  personality  as  a  factor  in  the  equipment  of  the 
teacher.  If  personality  be  neglected,  the  schools  will  soon  become 
treadmills. 

Yet  another  task  of  the  administrator  is  to  keep  steadily  before 
his  constituency  and  before  the  public  at  large  the  conception  of 
teaching  as  a  professional  service  rendered  not  only  to  the  particu- 
lar school  or  college,  but  to  the  people  as  a  whole.  Teachers  are 
public  servants  in  every  sense,  and  are  entitled  to  regard  and  esteem 
as  such.  To  treat  a  teaching  position  as  a  job,  to  be  bestowed  upon 
the  needy  or  handed  out  to  a  friend  competent  or  incompetent,  is 
to  debase  and  degrade  education.  Only  a  little  less  humiliating  is 
the  notion  that  **  home  talent  "  is  to  be  preferred  in  the  service  of 
the  schools,  regardless  of  relative  merit.  This  notion  is  especially 
comic  in  a  country  like  our  own,  with  a  population  of  unusual 
instability,  where  almost  every  other  person  one  meets  has  recently 
come  from  somewhere  else.  It  is  not  many  months  since  the  city 
of  Baltimore  —  prosperous,  intelligent,  the  seat  of  a  university  of 
world-wide  fame  —  lost  the  services  of  a  most  competent  school 
officer  because  of  the  vigorous  outcry  of  the  new^spapers  and  the 
small  politicians  against  an  "  outsider."  Their  conception  of  the 
post  to  be  filled  was  that  it  was  a  job,  not  a  place  of  professional 
dignity  and  responsibility.  These  vagaries  will  be  outgrown  as  our 
civilization  matures,  and  as  the  teaching  profession  comes  to  take 
its  proper  place  not  only  on  the  lips  but  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  general  public. 
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The  educational  administrator  has  before  him  a  statesman's  task. 
He  deals  day  by  day  with  ^reat  human  forces  and  with  interests 
of  surpassing"  imix)rtance.  His  wisest  work  often  produces  little 
immediate  result.  He  is  building  for  the  future  and  its  hopes.  If 
he  is  truly  an  educational  administrator,  not  a  tyro,  he  is  not  at 
sea  drifting  without  chart  or  compass.  He  conceives  education  as 
a  phase  of  spiritual  evolution  and  as  the  means  whereby  the  race 
perpetuates  both  its  achievements  and  its  ideals.  By  the  standard 
of  that  conception,  he  measures  all  his  acts  and  policies.  He  bends 
every  energy  to  secure  fullest  cooperation  between  every  element 
of  the  system  or  institution  confided  to  his  directing  care,  and  to 
make  them  all  efficient  in  their  several  tasks.  He  studies  the 
resources  at  his  disposal  and  so  orders  them  that  the  public  gains 
the  largest  service  at  the  least  cost.  He  throws  his  protecting  arms 
about  personality  whenever  he  finds  it,  and  assists  its  free  expres- 
sion and  exercise.  He  teaches  and  illustrates  in  countless  ways 
that  teaching  is  truly  a  profession  and  that  it  may  not  be  subordi- 
nated to  selfish  or  partizan  ends.  He  counsels,  informs,  and  assists ; 
he  never  compels  or  commands,  save  as  a  last  resort  and  when  vital 
interests  are  endangered.  He  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  take 
responsibility.  His  only  masters,  under  the  law  or  his  grant  of 
authority,  must  be  his  reason  and  his  conscience. 

COOPERATIVE  FORCES  IN  EDUCATION 

RT.  REV.  *M0NSIGN0R  M.  J.    LAVELLE  V.  G.,  NEW  YORK 

On  the  principle  that  each  one  can  contribute  most  to  the  fund 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom  this  gathering  is  calculated  to  produce 
by  speaking  on  the  topic  with  which  he  is  most  thoroughly  conver- 
sant, I  address  you  today  on  one  of  the  classes  of  schools,  to  which 
President  Butler  so  eloquently  alluded  in  his  speech,  the  various 
educational  forces  that  have  grown  up  outside  the  excellent  system 
devised  and  supported  by  the  State;  forces  springing  from  warm 
hearts,  fervid  brains  and  generous  hands;  of  which  some  have 
guided,  others  have  stimulated,  and  all  have  substantially  aided  the 
commonwealth  in  the  wisest  and  noblest  work  ever  undertaken  by 
political  government,  that  of  enriching  with  education  the  homes 
and  hearts  of  our  American  people.  Let  me  hope  that  the  subject 
%vill  prove  welcome,  interesting  and  useful. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  all  aware  that  our  educational  system, 

like  everything  else,  is  capable  of  constant  and  great  development; 

^nd  \vc  are  not  only  willing  but  desirous  to  hear  discussed  all  its 
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phases  and  possibilities.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  certain  that  those 
^"J^ajTcd  in  the  cooperative  work  have  the  higliest  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  public  school  system  of  the  nation,  and  of  this 
State  in  particular,  which  you  so  ably  represent;  that  they  regard 
It  as  the  great  leveler,  not  down  but  up  —  as  the  great  assimilator, 
taking  the  children  of  all  the  foreign  climes  who  seek  refuge  on  our 
shores  from  oppression  or  from  hopeless  indigence,  and  molding 
them  into  that  noblest  type  of  manhood  that  the  world  has  thus 
far  seen,  the  independent,  industrious,  thrifty,  self-reliant,  intelli- 
gent, courteous  American  citizen. 

By  no  means  all  our  education  is,  or  has  ever  been,  organized 
and  maintained  by*  the  State.  To  begin  with,  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  American  commonwealths  for 
aid  given  to  primary  and  secondary  education,  has  done  much  less 
than  an  equal  proportion  for  the  large  body  of  universities  and 
colleges  which  complete  our  educational  system,  and  are  the  foun- 
dations of  our  technical  and  professional  life.  These  are  almost 
entirely  the  offspring  of  private  munificence  and  enterprise,  and 
must  be  classed  amongst  the  first  and  most  important  of  our  coop- 
erative forces. 

Then  we  have  a  large  body  of  academies  and  high  schools,  500 
in  all,  I  think,  some  of  them  incorporated  and  reporting  annually 
to  the  Regents  of  the  State  University.  Besides  these,  there  are 
many  private  elementary  and  select  schools,  founded  frequently  for 
the  training  of  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  many  of  which  are 
doing  excellent  work  of  cooperation  in  the  cause  of  universal 
education. 

Some  of  these  private  enterprises  have  gained  the  good  will  of 
the  people  to  a  remarkable  degree.  I  wish  to  cite  two.  in  particular. 
The  first  is  that  fine  school  in  New  York  city,  founded  in  1854,  by 
one  of  the  ablest,  most  successful,  most  useful  and  intelligently 
philanthropic  men  that  adorn  the  history  of  this  Empire  State:  the 
man  who  built  the  first  locomotive  on  this  continent,  who  rolled  the 
first  steel  beams  for  building  construction,  who  first  successfully 
applied  anthracite  to  the  puddling  of  iron;  who  was  the  greatest 
propagator  of  our  telegraph  system,  an  originator  of  our  ocean 
cables,  an  able  developer  of  our  canal  system,  the  self-made  scholar, 
the  sage,  the  lover  of  his  kind  —  Peter  Cooper.  In  the  Cooper 
Union,  dedicated  forever  to  the  union  of  art  and  science  in  their 
application  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  are  free  schools  for  paint- 
ing, wood  engraving,  telegraphy,  photography,  mathematics,  stenog- 
raphy, typewriting,  chemistry,  engineering  and  t\aU\T?A  ^Xx^^scv^^-^ . 
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There  are  a  debating  club  and  a  free  reading  room  and  library  with 
520  periodicals  and  upwards  of  40,000  volumes,  frequented  by  1500 
to  2000  people  daily.  The  regular  schools  of  science  and  of  art 
teach  upwards  of  5000  students  each  year,  molding  them  into  pros- 
perous men  and  women.  From  their  ranks  have  developed  many 
of  our  most  prominent  citizens  in  all  the  walks  of  j)rofessional  life. 
The  Cooper  L'nion  has  given  us  an  immense  lever  for  the  public 
welfare,  which  we  might  never  have  possessed  but  for  the  generosity 
and  the  large  hearted  wisdom  of  its  founder.  To  their  credit  be 
it  said.  Peter  Cooper's  family  have  always  entered  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  their  father's  great  benefaction,  and  have  added  to  it  many 
things  which  have  been  constantly  increasing  its  strength  and  its 
usefulness. 

The  second  example  I  wish  to  present  is  the  work  of  that  won- 
derful wizard  of  wealth  accmnrlation,  of  industry,  intelliq:ence,  fore- 
sight, generosity  and  public  spirit,  Andrew  Carnegie.  Not  to  men- 
tion his  other  many  contributions  to  the  interests  of  public  education, 
we  have  his  monumental  gift  of  $5,200,000.  donated  to  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  establishment  of  public  libraries.  It  is  a  great 
and  remarkable  instance  of  unselfishness  and  nobility  of  soul.  It 
will  immortalize,  and  it  should,  the  name  of  the  donor.  lUit  more 
remarkable  still  to  my  mind  is  the  cooperation  he  was  able  to  get 
from  the  city  of  New  York  and  from  the  Legislature  and  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  State :  the  donation  of  the  sites  and  the  guaranty  of  funds 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  libraries  forever.  I  would  not  belittle  the 
gift  in  any  degree.  And  I  certainly  admire,  as  no  doubt  do  all,  Mr 
Carnegie's  wisdom  in  imposing  upon  us  the  obligation  of  self-help, 
which  is  the  best  and  most  practical  of  all  aids.  lUit  the  gift  is  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  effort  to  which  his  generosity  and  wisdom 
stimulated  us ;  showing  that  not  only  are  our  customs  and  laws,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  public  at  large,  favorable  to  individual  enter- 
prise in  education,  but  that  we  are  ready  to  applaud  and  assist 
largely  private  initiative  when  it  comes  to  us  at  the  psychological 
moment,  in  a  way  to  touch  us  by  its  nobility,  intelligence  and  daring. 

From  these  instances  of  private  contributions  to  our  educational 
forces  we  come  to  the  Catholic  school  system,  concerning  which  it 
can  not  be  uninteresting  for  educators,  both  professional  and  official,, 
to  know  the  magnitude,  the  methods,  the  motives  and  the  hopes. 
There  are  in  the  State  of  New  York  400  Catholic  day  schools  with 
a  total  of  I72,0(X)  tnipils.  an  arnral  ex])en(liti're  of  $1.500000.  and 
an  invested  capital,  for  sites,  buildings  and  appurtenances,  of  at 
least  $2f;,ooo,noo.     These  schools  are  entirelv  free.     They  are  sup- 
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ported  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  Catholic  people.  They  are 
thoroughly  graded,  well  taught,  rigidly  examined.  The  course  of 
studies  runs  parallel  with  that  of  the  public  school  system,  com- 
prising a  period  of  eight  years.  Many  of  them  are  incorporated 
under  the  Regents.  They  are  regularly  inspected  by  duly  appointed 
and  carefully  chosen  superintendents,  who  are  obliged  to  report  the 
status  and  progress  of  each  school  to  the  central  governing  bodies, 
the  Catholic  school  board  in  each  locality. 

The  teachers  are  the  Christian  brothers  and  other  similar  or- 
ganizations of  men,  the  sisters  of  the  various  religious  communities 
and  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  body  of  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Every  teacher  must  have  a  license  from  our  school 
.  boards.  Many  possess  also  public  school  licenses,  and  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  make  all  obtain  this  latter  license,  not  because 
we  regard  the  teachers  as  being  now  deficient,  but  because  we  wish 
the  whole  community  to  know  that  the  teachers  have  passed  all  the 
ordeals  and  are  equal  to  the  best.  They  teach  everything  necessary 
to  a  thorough  elementary  education  in  secular  branches,  and  besides 
they  have  daily  lessons  in  Christian  doctrine.  Patriotism  is  con- 
stantly inculcated.  The  national  hymns  and  anthems  are  frequently 
sung.  All  the  national  holidays  are  observed  and  explained.  The 
flag,  the  symbol  of  liberty  and  human  rights,  is  floated,  honored  and 
saluted. 

Although  established  directly  for  Catholic  children,  these  schools 
are  not  exclusive.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  frequently, 
at  the  request  of  the  parents,  they  enrol  Protestants,  Hebrews  and 
other  non-Catholic  children,  and  also  boys  and  girls  of  the  colored 
race.  The  success  of  these  schools  is  very  great.  Frequently,  when 
brought  into  competition  with  others,  their  children  distance  all  com- 
petitors. Every  year  a  large  number  of  their  New  York  girls  pass 
the  rigid  examinations  for  the  normal  college.  Many  receive  honor 
marks  in  these  ordeals,  and  few  ever  fail.  They  have  not  made  a 
practice  of  encouraging  their  boys  to  strive  for  the  New  York  City 
College,  not  because  they  doubt  its  efficiency,  but  because  few  of 
these  boys  can  afford  to  follow  a  professional  career,  and  this  esti- 
mable institution  offers  no  special  field  of  remunerative  employment 
at  the  immediate  close  of  its  course  of  studies. 

But  our  boys  are  very  popular  with  employers.  Some  time  ago 
a  gentleman  who  stands  very  high  in  the  metropolitan  business  com- 
munity asked  me  for  a  boy  from  our  Cathedral  School  (which 
numbers  1500  children),  promising  that  the  right  sort  of  boy  would 
have  a  verv  favorable  career.     I  was  much  interested,  becavx^^  ^ 
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realized  that  the  offer  was  both  kind  and  advantageous.  I  spoke  to 
the  principal,  who,  in  turn,  proposed  the  matter  to  the  boys,  singly  y 
beginning  with  the  best,  and  going  down  the  scale,  as  one  after  the 
other  felt  unable  to  grasp  the  opportunity.  To  my  surprise,  the 
principal  reported  that  none  of  the  boys  of  the  senior  class  was 
willing  to  leave  school  before  the  end  of  the  term;  and,  secondly, 
that  all  the  boys  had  their  places  bespoken  in  advance  and  could  not 
accept  the  alluring  proposition.  I  mentioned  the  incident  to  my 
household  at  home,  and  commented  upon  the  fact,  which  only  then 
came  to  my  mind,  that  our  boys  very  rarely  ask  me  to  aid  them  in 
the  obtaining  of  employment. 

I  might  mention  in  passing  that  there  is  scarcely  an  office  imagin- 
able which  we  priests  are  not  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  per- 
form for  the  people.  Among  other  things  we  are  beset  with  re- 
quests for  the  obtaining  of  employment  almost  as  though  each  one 
was  the  manager  of  an  intelligence  office.  The  facts  in  this  particu- 
lar case  gratified  us  very  much,  and  as  people  in  their  egotism  are 
inclined  to  do,  we  accounted  for  them  by  supposing  that  our  own 
school  must  be  superior  to  all  others.  But  the  other  day  I  found 
an  article  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers,  which  is  so  pertinent  to 
the  case  and  which  taught  me  so  much,  that  you  will  excuse  me  for 
quoting  it.  I  have  no  intentions  to  father  its  reflections  upon  the 
results  of  public  school  training.  I  present  it  simply  because  it 
happens  to  establish  my  proposition  that  a  great,  useful  and  worthy 
educational  work  is  going  on  about  you,  of  whose  extent  a  few,, 
scarcely  even  its  most  ardent  admirers,  have  an  adequate  conception. 
This  paper  quotes  the  manager  of  a  store  which  needs  at  this  mo- 
ment 200  young  men  and  women  to  start  at  salaries  varying  from 
$5  to  $7  a  week;  this,  of  course,  to  unexperienced,  not  tried,  help. 
Said  this  man : 

I  was  so  discouraged  with  letters  and  application  blanks  written 
by  graduates  from  our  public  schools  that  I  decided  to  try  the  paroch- 
ial schools.  I  went  first  to  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  St  Joseph's 
parochial  school,  6th  avenue  and  Waverly  place.  Father  Spellman  by 
name.  T  thought  I  would  like  to  get  boys  from  that  parish  because 
it  is  so  close  to  the  business  section.  Father  Spellman  was  courteous, 
but  he  could  not  oblige  me.  Fvery  one  of  last  June's  graduates  had 
been  placed  in  store  or  office,  and  every  graduate  in  the  class  of 
June,  1Q07,  was  spoken  for  by  some  business  man  in  the  Wall  street 
or  wholesale  district.  I  am  not  a  Catholic,  but  I  believe  in  the  old- 
fashioned  three  R  system  followed  in  the  parochial  schools.  I  sent 
two  of  my  men  to  uptown  parochial  schools,  and  found  the  same 
conditions  prevailing  —  every  boy  had  a  place  waiting  for  him.     I 
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am  a  good  American,  too,  but  I  must  confess  that  the  best  boy  for 
a  business  man  to  select  today  as  a  beginner  is  the  lad  who  is  fresh 
from  these  institutions  with  his  common  school  education.  He  can 
not  do  gymnastics,  he  has  never  seen  a  pot  of  flowers,  nor  a  bowl  of 
goldfish  on  the  window  ledge  of  his  schoolroom ;  he  can  not  cut  out 
paper  boats  nor  knit  reins  for  his  little  brother,  but  he  can  write  a 
legible  han\j,  spell  correctly  and  figure  accurately.  Furthermore,  he 
regards  his  elders  with  respect,  not  as  a  joke. 

What  is  the  motive  of  these  schools?  Why  do  people,  not  yet 
overburdened  with  this  world's  goods  and  keenly  eager  for  the 
betterment  of  their  condition,  elect  to  support  a  voluntary  system 
of  education,  after  having  paid  their  taxes  to  the  regularly  organ- 
ized  system  of  the  State  ?  The  answer  is  this.  The  Catholic  schools 
are  supported  by  a  large  body  of  earnest,  sincere,  God-fearing 
men,  who  believe  in  their  faith  as  they  do  in  their  life;  who  are 
anxious  to  see  their  faith  stamped  indelibly  upon  their  children; 
who  fear  that  this  faith  and  all  faiths  are  liable  to  be  weakened,  if 
not  lost,  by  an  education  purely  secular;  and  who  are  convinced 
that  by  making  this  sacrifice  of  double  taxation  they  are  doing  the 
very  best  possible  for  the  welfare  of  religion  and  morality,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  honor,  exaltation  and  solidifying  of  those  in- 
stitutions whose  symbol  is  the  royal  red  and  the  lily  white  and  the 
azure  blue  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  Why  do  they  believe  this? 
They  dread,  on  principle,  the  education  of  the  head  without  the 
heart.  They  see  more  vice  than  there  should  be  about  them,  in 
high  places  and  in  low  —  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  dishonesty,, 
hate,  with  all  its  revolting  sequels,  divorce,  disloyalty,  anarchism,, 
faithlessness  to  trust.  They  remember  the  wave  of  true  sentiment 
that  swept  the  country  at  the  death  of  President  McKinley. 

They  ascribe  these  conditions  to  the  weakness  of  the  fear  and 
the  love  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  and  they  wish  to  do 
all  in  their  power  for  the  solidifying  of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth 
by  the  daily  inculcation  in  the  schools  of  the  truths  and  the  precepts 
of  the  Almighty.  The  Catholics  do  not  stand  alone  in  this  practice. 
Many  of  the  other  denominations,  notably  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Episcopalians,  support  schools  of  the  same  class  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  All  our  public  education  was  religious  originally,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  would  not  be  the  same  to  the  present  day 
but  for  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  many  varieties  of  faith.  Con- 
gress in  the  beginning,  even  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,, 
intended  that  the  schools  should  be  religious.  On  the  13th  of  July, 
1787,  Congress  passed  an  act  entitled  "  An  ordinance  for  the  gov- 
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crnniciit  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  '* —  the  terri- 
tory whicli  now  comprises  tlie  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Minnesota.     In  it  we  find  these  passages: 

Xo  person  demeaning  himself  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner 
shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or  religious 
sentiments,  in  said  territories.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery,  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  punishment 
of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted.  Religion, 
morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged. 

Tlie  lawmakers  arc  very  careful  in  their  language.  In  the  first 
two  sentences  they  are  laying  down  the  fundamental  principle  of 
all  American  freedom  and  prosperity  —  freedom  of  conscience  and 
inalienable  liberty.  The  third  declaration  is  just  the  same  as  though 
they  had  stated  that  without  religion,  morality  and  knowledge  good 
government  and  human  happiness  are  impossible.  Why  then  do 
they  say,  "Therefore  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  al- 
ways be  encouraged,"  unless  they  meant  that  in  the  schools  these 
three  essentials  should  ever  and  always  be  taught? 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  very  large  body  of  people  who  would  be 
glad  to  see  religion  restored  to  the  public  schools  tomorrow,  if  they 
could  solve  the  problem  of  satisfying  the  prejudices  of  all  classes. 
I  have  attended  conferences  in  New  York  at  which  this  subject 
was  discussed  and  every  effort  made  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem.  I  remember  some  gatherings  in  particular,  which 
show  among  other  things  how  people  are  getting  together  in  these 
times  —  in  which  were  present  clergymen  representing  Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  Lutherans,  He- 
brews, as  well  as  Catholics.  There  are  no  more  honored  names  in 
the  State  than  these  which  met  for  friendly  discussion  on  this  point ; 
and  they  have  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  of  finding  a  key  to  the 
difficulty.  This  sentiment  is  not  confined  to  clergymen.  It  per- 
vades our  statesmen  and  a  large  number  of  our  public  men  in 
general.  I  could  make  numerous  citations  to  establish  this  fact, 
but  I  shall  be  content  with  one  from  a  great  paper  in  New  York, 
whose  gifted  editor  is  not  a  thousand  miles  away  at  the  present 
moment.  The  occasion  was  the  occurrence  of  an  alarming  exhibi- 
tion of  human  depravity  in  a  select  residential  district : 

The  truth  is  that  wc  arc  taking  for  cfranted  a  moral  intelligence 
that  does  not  exist.  Our  whole  machinery  of  education  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university  is  perilously  weak  at  this  point.  We 
have  multitudes  of  youths,  grown  men  and  women,  who  have  no 
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more  intelligent  sense  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  than  had  so  many 
Greeks  at  the  time  of  Alcibiades.  The  great  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  unquestionably  right  in  the  contention  that  the  whole  system  as  it 
now  exists  is  morally  a  negation. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  also  that  the  Catholic  school  system  is  not 
a  mere  device  of  the  clergy.  It  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Some,  no  doubt,  can  be  found  who  are  cold, 
indifferent  or  even  averse  to  it.  But  the  number  of  these  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  I  could  not  give  clearer  evidence  of  the  popular 
opinion  on  this  subject  than  the  declaration  of  the  first  Catholic 
congress,  held  in  Baltimore  in  the  year  1889,  a  convention  composed 
of,  presided  over  and  addressed  by  representative  laymen,  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand : 

We  recognize,  next  in  importance  to  religion  itself,  education  as 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  forming  the  character  of  the  individual, 
the  virtue  of  the  citizen,  and  promoting  the  advance  of  true  civili- 
zation. Therefore,  we  are  committed  to  a  sound,  popular  education, 
Avhich  demands  not  only  the  physical  and  intellectual,  but  also  the 
moral  and  religious  training  of  our  youth.  As  in  the  State  schools 
no  provision  is  made  for  teaching  religion,  we  must  continue  to  sup- 
port our  own  schools,  multiply  and  perfect  colleges  and  universities 
already  established  and  others,  so  that  the  benefits  of  a  Christian 
education  may  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  Catholic  child 
in  these  United  States. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  to  bring  out  the  motive  for  Catholic 
schools  —  to  make  clear  as  possible  what  this  motive  is  not,  as  well 
as  what  it  is.  It  certainly  is  not  contempt  for  universal  education. 
Else,  why  the  sacrifices  that  are  made  for  the  elementary  Catholic 
schools,  and  why  that  munificent  institution  for  adults  on  Lake 
Champlain,  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America,  where  the 
ablest  and  best  equipped  leaders  of  Catholic  thought  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  cultured  audience,  to  give  their  listeners  the 
fruits  of  lifelong  studies  in  those  departments  of  science  or  letters 
in  which  they  liave  become  eminent?  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
estini^  to  note  the  words  written  by  Dr  Orestes  A.  Brovvnson,  that 
great  Catholic  layman,  likened  by  many  as  an  original  thinker  to 
Daniel  Webster : 

We  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  free  public  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  land,  and  we  hold  that  the  propertv  of  the  State  should  bear 
the  burden  of  educating  the  children  of  the  State  —  the  two  great 
essential  principles  of  the  system  which  endear  it  to  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people. 

This  motive  is  not  a  carping  criticism  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem.    I    say    carping   criticism,    because,    of   course,    the    Catholic 
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schools  imply  a  lack  of  complete  satisfaction  with  the  State  educa- 
tional plan.  There  are  two  sorts  of  criticisms:  the  one  an  angel 
of  light,  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  progress  in  the  world,  up- 
building, comforting,  strengthening  ever}'thing  it  touches,  typified 
by  the  Archangel  Raphael  guiding  Tobias  on  his  way;  the  other 
a  demon  from  the  pit,  tearing  down,  destroying,  upsetting.  Its 
exponents  are  as  numerous  as  the  malicious  cranks  of  the  world, 
its  prototypes  being  found  in  Dick  Deadeye  in  the  fleet,  Thersites 
in  the  camp  and  Judas  Iscariot  at  the  festal  board  when  honor  was 
conferred  upon  his  Master.  This  latter  is  what  I  call  carping 
criticism,  and  we  disclaim  it  in  every  particular.  We  love  the  public 
school  system  and  we  admire  it.  We  follow  its  course  of  studies. 
We  take  advice  and  guidance  from  its  leading  officials.  But  we 
want  something  more  for  ourselves.  We  want  the  Christian  doctrine 
taught  every  day  systematically  to  our  children.  And  we  fondly 
believe  that  by  following  this  course  not  only  are  we  laboring  for 
the  best  spiritual  interests  of  the  children,  as  we  see  them,  but  also 
that  we  are  contributing  a  mighty  force  to  the  stability  of  the  Re- 
public; by  doing  so  much  to  effect  that  belief  in  God,  and  the 
honesty,  loyalty,  self-control  and  charity  that  flow  therefrom,  may 
not  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

What  do  promoters  of  religious  schools  ask  of  your  honorable 
body  and  the  public  in  general  with  regard  to  their  schools? 

First,  Knowledge.  That  you  become  aware  of  the  work  that  is 
going  on,  its  present  magnitude,  its  large  expenditures,  its  efficiency^ 
Its  prospects  of  speedy  development. 

Secondly,  Respect  for  a  work  strictly  within  the  projectors'  legal 
rights,  sustained  by  sacrifice,  accomplishing  large  results  for  God 
and  country,  and  most  useful  to  the  public  school  system  itself  as 
a  coadjutor  and  perhaps  a  spur. 

Thirdly,  Friendship.  The  friendship  which  should  exist  between 
people  whose  aims,  objects  and  methods  are  substantially  the  same. 
This  has  been  growing  very  much  especially  during  the  past  few 
years.    May  it  become  perfect  and  perpetual. 

Fourthly,  Recogrtition.  The  Catholic  schools  number  already 
172,000  pupils.  All  the  other  schools  not  under  public  control  and 
support  contain  about  35,000.  In  a  few  years  the  Catholic  schools 
will  probably  more  than  double  in  numbers  and  attendance.  Our 
people  are  easily  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  State,  and  they 
will  continue  to  quietly  prosecute  their  work  until  they  have  school 
»-oom  for  every  Catholic  child.  We  should  not  be  buried  under 
the  classification  of  private  schools.    We  are  free  public  schools  in 
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every  sense  of  the  term,  except  one,  that  of  being  supported  by  the 
taxes  which  we  ourselves  pay  into  the  public  treasury. 

This  paper  would  not  be  frank  or  complete  if  I  did  not  say  a  word 
upon  the  question  —  would  the  promoters  of  religious  schools  like 
to  have  their  own  share  of  the  public  taxes  applied  to  the  support 
of  their  schools?  This  is  a  question  which  can  not  be  answered 
categorically.  The  reply  to  be  accurate  needs  to  be  both  indirect 
and  direct,  and  I  would  ask  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  subject 
to  keep  in  mind  the  answer  as  a  whole.  I  answer  thus.  They  are 
not  lying  awake  at  night  fretting  upon  the  subject.  The  grant  or 
its  refusal  will  never  cause  them  to  swerve  from  their  principles 
and  purpose.  They  want  nothing  for  Christian  instruction  as  such. 
Neither  do  they  desire  it  as  the  temporary  triumph  of  any  political 
party  or  sentiment. 

This  being  prefaced,  let  me  ask,  what  man  or  body  of  men  ever 
hankered  after  the  privilege  of  paying  twice  for  the  same  article, 
as  we  are  doing  with  the  schools  ?  What  man  on  important  business 
bent  would  walk  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  when  he  could 
take  the  Overland  Limited  ?  We  are  walking  in  our  efforts  for  the 
development  and  the  perfection  of  our  schools,  whereas  we  could 
?lmost  fly  if  we  had  sufficient  funds  at  our  command.  What"  child 
would  hesitate  to  hope  for  and  to  continually  urge  the  satisfaction 
of  a  real  need  from  a  rich,  loving  and  bountiful  father,  capable  of 
seeing  the  force  of  argument,  fond  of  fair  play  and  anxious  to 
supply  every  legitimate  desire  of  his  children?  The  American 
people  are  our  father  and  we  are  the  children. 

One  hesitates  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  so  important  a  question 
on  his  own  responsibility.  I  quote,  therefore,  from  the  platform  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies  which  declares: 
"  One  of  our  objects  is  to  keep  burning  brighter  the  lamp  of  public 
opinion  on  the  school  question,  this  solution  being  proposed:  First, 
let  our  schools  remain  as  they  are,  the  property  of  the  church; 
secondly,  let  no  public  moneys  be  paid  for  religious  instruction  in 
any  school ;  thirdly,  let  the  children  be  examined  in  secular  studies 
by  a  municipal  or  a  State  board,  and  if  we  furnish  the  secular  edu- 
cation required  by  the  State,  let  the  State  apply  the  taxes  assessed 
for  education  to  our  public  schools." 

After  all  this  last  clause  in  the  federation  declaration  resembles 
very  much  what  the  Navy  Department  does  with  regard  to  its  war- 
ships. It  builds  a  great  many  in  its  own  navy  yards,  but  places  a 
great  many  more  in  the  yards  of  private  firms.  These  latter  are 
built   accordinji:   to   national   plan,   and    under   the  supervision   of 
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national  architects.  They  are  paid  for  on  completion  and  official 
approbation.  They  rank  officially  with  those  constructed  with  the 
Navy  Department  itself;  and  who  will  say  they  are  not  equal  to 
the  best? 

This  is  all  that  it  is  possible  to  say  upon  this  great  subject  at  the 
present  time.  My  wish  has  been  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Convocation  the  strength,  the  importance,  the  efficiency  and  the 
popularity  of  the  various  classes  of  cooperative  forces.  New  York 
State  is  certainly  blessed  in  its  splendid  public  school  system. .  It 
derives  great  benefit  also  from  the  large  voluntary  contributive 
agencies.  May  both  live,  prosper  and  grow,  enriching  the  people 
with  the  knowledge  and  virtue  that  form  faithful,  happy,  prosperous 
citizens,  and  make  liberty  a  real  blessing  upon  the  earth. 

Saturday  morning   October  27 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PROGRAM  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION 

PRIN.   JAMES  J.    SHEPPARD,   HIGH  SCHOOL  01^  COMMERCE,   NEW   YORK 

CITY 

It  would  be  superfluous  before  a  body  of  this  sort  to  point  out 
at  any  length  the  remarkable  indications  of  interest  now  shown 
everywhere  in  the  adaptation  of  education  to  practical  ends.  But  a 
word  or  two  by  way  of  preface  may  be  in  place.  A  host  of  tech- 
nical institutions  now  flourishing  in  the  United  States  and  through- 
out Europe  have  sprung  into  being  within  the  last  decade.  They 
owe  their  origin  to  the  feeling  that  the  great  fields  of  industry  and 
commerce  need  their  services  and  oflFer  rich  opportunities  to  those 
who  can  bring  to  them  an  adequate  technical  equipment.  The  re- 
markable activity  of  Germany  along  these  lines  is  familiar  to  all  of 
you.  A  recent  statement  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  em- 
pire :  9  technical  high  schools  (or  as  we  should  say  technical  colleges), 
4  mining  academics,  4  commercial  high  schools  and  587  middle 
and  lower  grade  industrial,  technical  and  commercial  schools  and 
colleges.  There  are  enthusiasts  who  ascribe  Germany's  remarkable 
success  in  commerce  to  these  institutions  which  furnish  a  complete 
system  of  training  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades.  This 
view  neglects  other  factors  of  great  importance  and  is  doubtless  an 
exaggeration  quite  unnecessary  to  establish  the  really  great  value 
of  the  educational  contribution  made  by  these  newer  institutions  to 
Germany's   progress.      There   is  every  evidence   that    the   German 
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business  world  welcomes  this  new  force  and  counts  heavily  upon  it 
for  the  future,  for  the  system  is  being  extended  and  broadened 
everywhere  throughout  the  empire  and  in  very  large  measure  by, 
the  activity  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  commercial  bodies. 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  little  Switzerland  and  Italy  are 
all  alive  to  the  situation  and  each  in  its  own  way  is  pushing  forward 
plans  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  technical  education  and  adapting 
it  more  and  more  to  present  day  needs. 

What  is  being  done  in  this  country  is  known  to  all  of  you.  It 
is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology stood  almost  alone  as  a  high-grade  technical  school.  How 
many  rivals  it  has  now !  A  decade  ago  the  Wharton  School  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  practically  the  only  institution  of 
collegiate  grade  offering  a  course  in  commerce.  One  could  name  a 
dozen  now.  Dartmouth  s^oes  even  further  and  offers  in  its  Tuck 
School  work  of  a  postgraduate  character.  And  as  to  schools  of 
secondary  grade,  the  introduction  of  industrial  and  commercial 
training  into  their  curriculums  within  the  past  lo  years  has  been 
the  most  notable  feature  of  their  recent  history.  More  than  that, 
several  of  the  larger  cities  have  established  independent  commercial 
high  schools.  A  most  striking  indication  of  public  interest  in  the 
matter  was  the  visit  of  the  mayor  of  Boston  accompanied  by  the 
entire  school  board  to  tfie  commercial  schools  of  New  York  city  a 
few  months  ago  and  the  prompt  establishment  shortly  after  of  a 
commercial  high  school  in  Boston.  For  some  time  plans  have  been 
under  consideration  in  Chicago  looking  toward  similar  action. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  now  in  outline  a  fairly  complete 
scheme  of  commercial  education  in  this  country.  It  is  provided  for 
in  the  secondary  school,  in  the  college,  and  in  the  university,  and 
very  importantly  thou'gh  less  pretentiously  in  a  host  of  private 
business  schools  and  in  many  cities  in  evening  classes  in  connection 
with  the  public  school  system.  I  say  in  outline,  for  as  yet  a  mere 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  higher  phases,  notably  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  collegiate  grade,  but  also  in  the  secondary  school.  The 
problem  as  it  relates  to  the  latter  institution  is  the  one  which  T  am 
to  discuss  this  morning,  my  topic  being  "The  Commercial  Program 
in  Secondary  Education."  In  determining  what  to  say  upon  it  I 
have  been  guided  in  great  part  by  the  numerous  inquiries  that 
come  to  one  in  my  position  from  those  who  want  to  know  what  New 
York  city  is  doing  for  commercial  education,  inquiries  coming  not 
alone  from  all  parts  of  this  country,  but  from  foreign  lands  as  well, 
which  -is  another  indication  of  the  widespread  interest  \tv  lV\\s  svJ^"\^^v, 
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Writers  on  conunercial  education  are  prone  to  consider  only  the 
needs  of  the  business  world  and  suggest  a  course  of  study  admirable 
in  itself  and  theoretically  well  adapted  to  its  purposes  but  not  always 
suited  to  the  young  people  for  whom  it  is  prescribed.  In  general 
the  courses  suggested  are  too  pretentious,  too  ambitious,  and  while 
they  look  well  on  paper  they  can  not  be  carried  out  in  practice.  A 
proper  commercial  course  will  not  only  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of 
the  business  world,  but  also  to  the  capacities  and  possibilities  of  the 
pupil.  Roughly  speaking,  a  commercial  high  school  will  attract 
three  classes  of  pupils.  First,  a  large  class,  many  of  only  fair  ability, 
whose  stay  in  the  high  school  will  be  limited.  They  either  have  not 
the  perseverance  or  the  foresight  to  "  stick  it  out/'  or  the  economic 
pressure  at  home  induces  them  to  become  wage  earners  at  an  early 
age,  or  what  is  apparently  the  commonest  situation  in  a  large  com- 
mercial center,  there  are  so  many  places  of  one  sort  or  another 
open  to  them  that  the  temptation  of  what  is  called  "a  good  posi- 
tion "  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  For  this  class  a  year's  work  in 
the  high  school  will  be  the  average  amount  accomplished.  The 
second  class  includes  those  who  finish  more  than  two  and  less  than 
foiir  years  of  study  and  who  upon  leaving  generally  have  little 
difficulty  in  getting  reasonably  good  positions.  Many  of  these,  as 
indeed  a  goodly  percentage  of  the  first  class  also,  continue  their 
studies  in  evening  schools.  The  third  class  includes  those  who  finish 
the  course  and  always  numbers  a  few  who  go  on  to  college  or  a 
higher  technical  school.  Such  students  are  in  great  demand  and  usually 
secure  excellent  positions  at  once.  Indeed  the  demand  far  exceeds 
the  supply. 

The  makers  of  the  secondary  commercial  program  must  keep  in 
mind  the  needs  of  these  several  classes,  considering  both  what  they 
are  able  to  do  as  students  and  what  they  are  likely  to  do  later  as 
workers  in  the  field  of  business.  Obviously  the  first  class  can  secure 
only  a  very  elementary  training  fitting  them  for  minor  positions. 
The  second  class  will  be  prepared  for  situations  requiring  a  higher 
order  of  intelligence  and  a  fair  degree  of  technical  business  equip- 
ment, while  the  third  class  will  go  out  with  a  fairly  rounded  train- 
in  <^  fitting  them  for  good  positions  at  the  start,  and  insuring  those 
who  are  industrious  and  persistent  certain  advancement.  They  will 
have  a  very  great  deal  to  learn,  it  is  true,  but  their  training  will 
make  the  task  an  easier  one. 

The  one  thing  expected  of  each  of  these  classes  by  the  business 

man,  in  varying  degrees,  of  course,  is  efficiency.     There  are  two 

Forts  of  efficiency,  which  one  may  describe  as  general  and  special. 
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.  Any  good  high  school,  classical,  manual  training  or  commercial, 
ought  to  give  the  first  kind.  In  other  words  any  good  high  school 
ought  to  send  out  pupils  with  trained  intelligences,  pupils  who  know' 
how  to  put  brains  into  their  work,  who  can  see  relations,  who  can 
organize  their  knowledge,  who  have  a  degree  of  initiative,  who  .can 
assume  responsibility.  These  are  things  of  primary  importance. 
So  far- as  any  high  school  gives  them  so  far  does  it  give  genuine 
preparation  for  the  activities  of  business.  But  the  business  man 
wants  also  in  his  recruits  a  special  efficiency.  He  wants  the  new- 
comer to  have  some  special  knowledge  and  some  special  skill  for 
his  work.  The  most  elementary  requirement  would  be  facility  in 
the  use  of  figures,  the  writing  of  a  good  hand  and  a  reasonably 
accurate  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  mother  tongue.  From 
this  level  there  is  a  gradation  through  bookkeeping,  office  economy, 
stenography  and  typewriting  as  f>erhaps  most  typical  up  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  accounting,  the  elements  6i  finance  and  commercial  law, 
and  general  business  organization.  To  these  may  be  added  in  some 
instances  a  knowledge  of  the  commercial  applications  of  a  science 
like  chemistry,  and  in  yet  others,  such  as  in  exporting  and  importing 
houses,  a  familiarity  with  one  or  more  modern  languages.  Time 
was  when  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  secure  this  special  efficiency 
in  the  business  itself,  just  as  in  former  days  it  was  possible  to  study 
law  in  a  lawyer's  office.  But  this  is  the  day  of  specialization.  The 
large  business  of  the  present  day  has  its  numerous  departments, 
each  with  its  well  defined  routine.  Each  employee  is  busily  con- 
cerned with  his  own  restricted  tasks,  and  unless  he  has  more  than 
ordinary  energies  and  initiative,  or  is  possessed  of  influence  he  is 
likely  to  have  little  opportunity  for  broader  experience.  The  com- 
mercial high  school  will  naturally  supply  all  grades  of  workers, 
but  it  will  have  as  its  hip^hest  aim  to  give  its  graduates  that  sort  of 
training  which  will  fit  them  and  inspire  them  to  become  the  doers 
of  business  rather  than  recorders  of  business,  clerks,  or  bookkeepers 
or  stenographers.  The  commercial  graduate  will  not  be  content 
with  knowing  the  routine  of  his  particular  assignment.  He  will 
want  to  know  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  whole  department  and 
the  relation  of  that  department  to  others  in  the  same  institution.  He 
will  study  the  system  and  organization  as  a  whole,  the  conditions 
which  govern  the  business:  in  short  he  will  strive  to  secure  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  work  of  the  institution  as  a  whole.  There 
is  a  real  dearth  of  young  men  of  that  type  in  the  business  world, 
and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  our  commercial  high  schools  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  demand  for  them. 
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How  can  the  commercial  high  school  give  the  special  efficiency 
which  I  have  just  described?  First  by  arranging  its  course  of  study- 
so  as  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  several  classes  who  come  to  it. 
The  first  year  will  therefore  prescribe  a  training  in  penmanship, 
business  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  business  forms  and  methods 
in  connection  with  English  and  the  other  standard  subjects  of  the 
modem  secondary  school.  In  a  large  commercial  center  it  will  pro- 
vide further  a  broad  general  study  of  local  industries  and  trade,  a 
commercial  geography  of  immediate  practical  interest  which  will  put 
some  order  into  the  apparent  complexity  of  business  activities  the 
pupil  sees  about  him  and  perhaps  point  the  way  to  his  future  career* 
These  studies  not  only  best  suit  the  needs  of  the  students  whose  stay 
in  the  high  school  is  short,  but  form  also  a  logical  introduction  ta 
the  more  advanced  work  which  should  be  provided  for  the  other 
two  classes  of  pupils  in  the  later  years  of  the  course.  Bookkeeping 
and  stenography  and  typewriting  will  be  the  typical  additions  in 
the  second  and  third  year  with  a  continuance  of  commercial  geog- 
raphy along  broader  lines,  while  in  the.  fourth  year  economics  and 
commercial  law  will  round  out  the  distinctly  commercial  phases  of 
the  program. 

A  second  way  by  which  the  commercial  school  will  give  special 
efficiency  is  by  making  every  study  so  far  as  possible  contribute 
to  the  practical  equipment  of  the  student.  In  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  secondary  English  course  there  should  be  continuous 
and  progressive  training  directed  immediately  toward  commercial 
ends.  It  should  include  such  matters  as  letter  writing,  with  drill 
m  ordinary  business  idioms ;  the  preparation  of  telegrams,  the 
writing  and  answering  of  advertisements ;  oral  and  written  reports 
on  commercial  topics;  the  preparation  of  a  careful  discussion  of 
some  line  of  business.  Nor  should  training  in  effective  oral  ex- 
pression be  neglected.  The  power  of  concise  and  persuasive  speech 
is  of  much  moment  to  the  business  man.  In  history  a  shifting  of 
the  emphasis  from  political  lines  to  economic  and  commercial  phases 
will  contribute  to  the  desired  result.  And  fortunately  this  method 
of  treatment  is  making  its  way  into  the  best  textbooks.  In  ad- 
dition excellent  special  texts  are  now  available.  The  average  man 
has  only  a  remote  or,  at  best,  a  superficial  interest  in  constitutions 
and  forms  of  government.  He  is  concerned  with  the  economic  con- 
ditions under  which  he  gains  his  daily  bread.  He  will  have  a  clearer 
and  a  saner  understanding  of  them  through  a  study  of  the  long" 
period  of  industrial  and  commercial  development  which  leads  up  to 
the  present  century. 
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The  modem  languages  will  have  in  addition  to  their  disciplinary 
and  culture  values,  a  distinctly  practical  bearing  on  business  life 
through  the  opportunities  they  afford  the  student  of  securing  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  commercial  activities  of  foreign 
countries.  The  social  and  business  customs  of  the  latter,  their  im- 
ports and  exports,  their  commercial  relations  with  our  own  and 
other  countries,  all  these  may  be  studied  now  in  books,  well  adapted 
to  secondary  instruction.  Experience  shows  that  four  years  of  a 
language  study  with  a  view  toward  securing  facility  in  its  conver- 
sational use  can  be  relied  upon  to  insure  a  fair  degree  of  fluency  in 
speech.  A  mere  reading  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  for  the  com- 
mercial graduate,  who  can  well  dispense  with  some  of  the  niceties 
of  modern  language  study  for  an  equipment  of  immediate  im- 
portance to  him.  The  German  commercial  schools  may  well  be  en- 
vied for  their  great  success  in  teaching  young  men  to  speak  other 
languages  than  their  own.  A  perusal  of  the  *'  Help  waTitcd  " 
columns  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  will  make  it  (juite 
clear  that  in  a  great  commercial  seaport,  at  least,  the  ability  to  use 
German,  or  French,  or  Spanish  is  something  worth  strivini^  to 
secure. 

The  modern  industrial  world  touches  science  at  every  turn  and 
the  scientific  phase  of  its  work  should  be  a  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  a  school  of  commerce.  In  the  study  of  biology  and  chem- 
istry and  physics  there  is  not  only  the  (Icvelopmcnt  of  the  powers 
of  doing  and  seeing  and  drawing  conclusions  at  first-hand,  essential 
elements  in  the  equipment  of  a  business  man,  but  there  are  also 
numerous  incidental  applications  to  commercial  purposes.  Biology 
for  instance,  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  raw  materials  of  commerce, 
their  distribution,  production,  growth  and  relative  values.  Topics 
such  as  the  following  will  receive  special  consideration : 

The  relation  of  germination  experiments  to  agricultural  processes 

Fertilization  and  its  bearing  on  plant  breeding 

Yeast  and  its  relation  to  fermentation  products  C bread  etc.) 

"Bacteria  and  their  relation  to  the  canning  industry,  etc. 

The  principles  of  stetn  grafting  and  the  nursery  business 

Fish,  oyster  and  lobster  culture 

Insects  and  their  economic  relations 

The  student  will  learn  that  the  findings  of  biology  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  commercial  processes,  that  all  industries  which  con- 
cern plant  or  animal  products  are  developed  only  as  progress  is 
made  in  biologic  research,  and  that  the  method  of  experiment  is  the 
only  way  in  which  real  progress  can  proceed.  CVvexm^Vx^  "a-xv^  ^>5'^\^% 
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can,  of  course,  be  studied  only  in  an  elementary  way  in  the  sec- 
ondary school,  yet  the  former  will  acquaint  the  pupil  with  many 
processes  by  which  crude  material  is  transformed  into  the  manu- 
factured product  and  physics  will  familiarize  him  with  the  funda- 
mental transformation  of  energy  involved  in  all  mechanical  oper- 
ations. 

Today  one  of  the  chief  items  in  the  cost  of  producing  a  staple 
article  is  the  cost  of  advertising  it,  in  some  cases  more  than  half 
of  the  total  outlay.  The  business  world  spends  enormous  sums  to 
attract  and  secure  customers,  and  in  doing  so  makes  use  of  many 
avenues  of  publicity.  Note  the  numerous  advertisements  appear- 
ing in  magazines  and  other  publications  and  observe  the  artistic 
care  evidenced  in  their  presentation.  Not  only  are  the  illustrations 
well  drawn  and  attractive,  but  the  lettering  and  arrangement  of 
descriptive  matter  are  also  in  the  best  of  taste.  Surely  here  is  a 
hint  for  the  drawing  department  of  a  commercial  school.  An 
adaptation  of  its  work  to  the  requirements  of  this  great  field  is 
certainly  to  be  commended.  And  further  how  many  articles  of  com- 
merce today  owe  much  of  their  value  to  their  artistic  form.  Even 
the  refinement  of  taste  which  a  study  of  drawing  gives  has  a  dis- 
tinct commercial  value. 

In  what  I  have  said  on  the  second  method  to  be  employed  by  a 
commercial  school  in  order  that  it  may  give  its  students  a  special 
efficiency  I  think  I  have  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  course  of  study 
in  this  type  of  school  should  be  genuinely  liberal.  Ij  should  include 
practically  all  the  studies  provided  in  any  good  secondary  school, 
Latin  and  Greek  are  almost  the  only  exceptions.  The  commercial 
graduate  should  be  a  broadly  trained  worker.  He  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  schooling  which  "  strengthens  the  powers  of  judg- 
ment, widens  the  sympathies,  and  stimulates  the  imagination "  in 
order  to  give  him  a  hasty  special  equipment.  There  are  great 
numbers  who  belong  to  the  "  get  education  quick  "  class,  just  as 
there  are  great  numbers  who  belong  to  the  "  get  rich  quick  "  class. 
They  are  the  foolish  ones  to  whom  the  idea  of  growth  means 
nothing.  Education  takes  time,  and  the  short  cut  is  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  Four  years  is  none  too  long  a  period  to  devote  to  the 
program  I  have  indicated.  Even  then  the  intending  business  man 
gets  a  much  earlier  start  in  his  career  than  does  his  professional 
brother. 

In  connection  with  the  first  method  suggested  for  increasing  the 
commercial  pupil's  special  efficiency,  mention  was  made  of  two  com- 
paratively  new  subjects  —  commercial   geography   and   economics* 
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Such  familiar  branches  as  business  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  com- 
mercial law,  etc.,  will  naturally  be  important  parts  of  any  commer- 
cial course,  and  hardly  require  discussion  here.  But  commercial 
geography  and  economics  are  so  distinctly  valuable,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  recent  an  addition  to  the  curriculum  that  they  deserve 
special  mention.  If  I  were  to  name  the  really  characteristic  study 
of  a  modern  comnxjercial  school,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  "  com- 
mercial geography."  It  and  the  allied  subject,  economics,  may  well 
be  classed  apart  as  providing  a  third  means  for  giving  the  com- 
mercial pupil  a  special  efficiency.  It  would  be  interesting  to  go  into 
detail  upon  this  point,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper  forbid.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  sort  of  study  I  am  thinking  of  is  one  which 
leads  the  pupil  from  a  study  of  his  own  immediate  industrial  en- 
vironment by  easy  stages  to  a  comprehension  of  the  commercial 
activities  of  larger  and  larger  areas  that  in  the  total  make  up  the 
circle  of  world  commerce.  With  the  United  States  as  a  center  the 
pupil  will  study  other  countries  as  sources  of  raw  material,  as 
present  or  possible  customers,  and  as  competitors  in  the  world 
market.  Economics  gives  a  scientific  basis  to  this  study,  and  makes 
it  something  more  than  a  mere  accumulation  of  facts. 

To  the  three  ways  already  cited  to  be  employed  by  the  commer- 
cial school  in  giving  the  special  efficiency  demanded  by  the  business 
world,  I  would  add  a  fourth,  though  it  is  just  as  important  in  one  sort 
of  a  school  as  in  another.  Some  business  man  has  said  that  he  "  Had 
no  more  use  for  a  man  who  makes  bad  bargains  in  three  languages 
than  for  one  who  makes  all  his  bad  bargains  in  English."  In  other 
words  the  business  man  is  much  more  interested  in  the  effective 
use  o{  vvhat  knowledge  his  assistant  has  than  in  the  extent  of  that 
knowledge.  As  soon  as  the  student  leaves  the  school,  he  will  be 
measured  by  what  he  can  do  rather  than  by  what  he  knows.  Now  I 
am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  much  of  our  teaching  is  wofully  weak 
rJong  this  line.  The  mere  accumulation  of  information  is  given  too 
much  emphasis.  The  application  of  that  information  to  a  practical 
nse  is  slighted  or  neglected  altogether.  Some  years  ago  I  taught 
civics.  I  found  it  rather  easy  to  get  the  pupils  to  learn  the  main 
points  of  the  Constitution,  but  I  had  the  feeling  that  the  various 
.clauses  of  that  instrument  really  didn't  mean  much  to  them  after  all. 
I  finally  hit  upon  the  plan  of  making  a  problem  for  each  day's  lesson 
of  as  much  practical  interest  as  possible  whose  solution  would  re- 
'  quire  an  application  of  what  the  pupil  had  studied.  These  problems 
were  in  the  beginning  rather  simple,  but  the  total  failure  of  so  many 
pupils  to  see  the  connection  between  the  text  atvd  iVv^  ^^tcJc^i^'ccv  ^^-^^ 
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a  revelation  to  me.  It  was  also  a  revelation  to  them.  Day  by  day 
I  could  note  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  pupil's  power  to  apply  his 
knowledge,  and  the  genuine  eagerness  with  which  he  looked  for  each 
new  test  gave  evidence  of  a  new  sort  of  interest  in  the  work.  Since 
that  experiment  I  have  never  thought  of  teaching  a  subject 
without  using  the  problem  method.  I  am  aware  that  many 
teachers  employ  this  plan  after  a  fashion,  in  some  subjects  much 
more  than  in  others,  but  I  am  arguing  for  its  systematic,  continuous^ 
and  progressive  use,  all  along  the  line.  We  must  be  content,  per- 
haps, with  a  smaller  quantity  of  work,  but  there  will  be  more  than  a 
corresponding  gain  in  quality. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  said  on  the  Program  of  the  Commercial 
Secondary  School :  It  should  give  the  general  efficiency  which  any 
good  secondary  school  gives  by  including  the  standard  secondary 
subjects  in  its  curriculum,  the  ancient  languages  excepted,  being 
content,  perhaps,  to  devote  a  somewhat  smaller  amount  of  time  to 
them.  It  should  give  the  special  efficiency  demanded  by  the  bus- 
iness world  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  its  courses  so  as  to  meet 
the  varying  needs  of  the  several  classes  of  workers  it  will  send  out^ 
by  making  each  subject  of  the  course  yield  a  training  of  distinctlv 
commercial  value,  by  emphasizing  the  newer  forms  of  commercial 
study,  commercial  geography  and  ec(>noniics,  and  by  training  its 
pupils  to  relate  and  apply  their  knowledge  to  concrete  problems. 

I 

THE     RELATION     OF     INDUSTRIAL     EXERCISES     TO 
OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  FACTORS 

PRIN.      CHARLES     D.      LARKINS,      MANUAL     TRAINING     HIGH     SCHOOL^ 

BROOKLYN 

Professor  William  James  in  his  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology 
fp-  33].  tells  us  that  "One  general  aphorism  ought  by  logical  right 
to  dominate  the  entire  conduct  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.*^ 
He  adds :  "  No  reception  without  reaction,  no  impression  without 
correlative  expression, —  this  is  the  great  maxim  which  the  teacher 
ought  never  to  forget." 

The  human  mind  employs  four  chief  means  or  ways  of  expressing. 
Its  content,  viz,  words,  pictorial  representation,  material  construc- 
tion, and  musical  sounds.  Not  only  must  mind  communicate  with 
mind  by  way  of  these  means  of  expression,  but  if  a  mind  is  to  be' 
fully  conscious  of  its  own  content,  it  must  employ  those  means  in 
completing  the  cycle  of  its  reactions.     Furthermore,  some  ideas,  if 
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not  every  idea,  can  be  expressed  in  only  one  of  those  forms,  and 
«ach  form  is  the  only  outlet  for  certain  groups  of  ideas;  hence,  to 
Tieglect  to  practise  expression  in  any  one  of  those  ways  is  to  limit 
the  cogitative  power  of  the  mind  so  far  as  certain  kinds  of  ideas 
are  concerned.  It  follows  that  the  school  should  provide  practice 
in  expression  by  words,  by  pictorial  representation,  by  material 
construction  and  by  musical  sounds,  and  it  follows  that  every  school 
should  provide  practice  in  expression  in  each  of  those  ways  for 
^very  pupil  in  order  that  all  of  the  capabilities  of  each  pupil  may  be 
brought  to  the  point  of  greatest  effectiveness.  It  is  plain  then, 
that  exercises  in  drawing,  material  constniction,  and  music  stand 
in  importance  side  by  side  with  exercises  in  the  use  of  language. 

A  just  scheme  of  education  provides  for  four  things:  (i)  the 
acquisition  of  facts  or  ideas,  (2)  the  understanding  of  the  relations 
of  those  facts  or  ideas,  (3)  the  cultivation  of  the  creative  imagina- 
tion, and  (4)  the  training  of  the  will.  While  these  four  things  may 
be  stated  and  discussed,  in  a  way,  separately,  they  can  not  be  sep- 
arated in  practice.  The  activity  of  the  school  may  be  centered 
chiefly  upon  one,  but  the  doing  of  any  one  necessarily  involves  the 
doing  of  the  others  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  acquisition  of  facts  or  ideas  is  merely  the  accumulation  of 
the  intellectual  materials,  the  collection  of  the  educational  bricks  and 
mortar.  It  has  been  an  end  in  education  since  "the  beginning  of 
schools,  and  must  necessarily  be  an  end  always.  Some  systems^  of 
education  make  it  almost  the  only  end.  Indeed,  all  else  is  accidental. 
Effort  is  devoted  to  loading  the  memory.  The  range  of  study  is 
extremely  limited.  Material  facts  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  In 
certain  systems,  ethical  questions  are  considered  to  the  exclusion 
of  almost  all  others.  In  the  Chinese  schools  the  student  gives  his 
attention  to  committing  to  memory  the  words  of  Confucius.  During 
more  than  2000  years  Chinese  mathematics  has  got  little  beyond  the 
use  of  the  abacus,  a  device  we  use  to  teach  the  simplest  of  arith- 
metical operations  to  primary  school  children.  While  the  Chinese 
have  discovered  and  developed  the  use  of  some  very  valuable  ma- 
terial facts,  those  discoveries  have  not  been  due  to  the  work  of  the 
schools.  The  schools  have  been  engaged  in  perpetuating  a  code  of 
ethics.  As  a  consequence.  Chinese  civilization  has  marked  time  for 
centuries.  The  Mohammedan  schools  are  similarly  engaged,  and 
the  result  is  practically  the  same.  The  stronger  the  desire  to  pre- 
scribe determining  elements  of  life,  the  more  does  the  system  limit 
the  work  of  the  school  to  acquisition.  The  unskilful  teacher  also 
satisfies  himself  with  acquisition.     If  education  stops  here,  it  results 
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m  the  unthinking  acceptance  of  what  is  taught.  Its  final  products 
are  servility,  bigotry,  barbarity  and  conceit. 

The  understanding  of  the  many  relations  of  the  facts  or  ideas 
acquired  is  the  second  educational  desideratum.  A  clear  compre- 
hension of  such  relations  is  brought  about  by  an  investigation  of  the 
when,  the  tuhere,  the  how,  the  why,  and  the  hozv  much.  The  history 
of  education  is  dotted  with  the  names  of  great  masters,  made  great 
by  their  ability  to  make  their  pupils  see  those  relations.  From  all 
•  Cjuarters  came  seekers  after  knowledge  that  they  might  sit  at  the 
»feet  of  the  master  and  see  things  as  he  saw  them.  And  such  educa- 
tional pilgrimages  are  now  made.  The  fame  of  the  great  teacher 
is  heralded  more  widely  today  than  ever  before. 

To  enable  his  pupil  to  comprehend  the  relations  of  facts  and 
ideas,  the  modern  teacher  employs  outlines,  syllabuses  and  formulas. 
He  explains,  demonstrates,  analyzes  and  experiments.  He  resorts 
to  diagrams,  charts,  maps  and  pictures.  In  short,  the  major  part 
of  his  time  and  energy  is  given  to  this  work,  for  the  teacher  well 
knows  that  the  better  the  relations  are  understood,  the  firmer  will 
the  ideas  be  fixed  in  the  memory.  And  he  furthermore  knows  that 
any  number  of  known  facts  if  isolated  are  useless  for  practical 
purposes.  If  education  terminates  here,  the  result  is  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  is  being  done,  and  the  ability  to  see  and  to  do 
what  has  been  taught,  but  inability  to  advance  unaided.  The  final 
result  is  hopeless  mediocrity.  Fortunately,  it  is  and  has  always 
been  impossible  to  stop  completely  at  this  point.  If  it  were  possible 
to  do  so,  it  would  be  possible  to  stop  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  points  just  discussed,  namely,  the  acquisition  of  ideas  and  the 
understanding  of  their  relations,  are  the  preparatory  steps  to  inde- 
pendent thinking ;  that  is,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  creative  imagina- 
tion and  the  training  of  the  will.  No  advance  is  possible  except 
by  the  exercise  of  creative  power.  The  progress  of  civilization  is 
due  less  to  what  men  have  been  taught,  than  to  what  some  of  them 
have  thought  out  for  themselves. 

The  cultivation  of  the  creative  imagination,  that  is,  the  teaching 
of  a  pupil  to  throw  his  materials  into  new  relations,  together  with 
the  training  of  the  will,  or  the  leading  of  the  creative  impulse  to 
discharge  itself  into  motor  activity,  constitutes  the  highest  function 
of  the  school.  The  two  can  not  be  separated,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  discussed  together. 

The  four  forms  of  expression  enumerated  above  indicate  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  creative  imagination  and  the  training  of  the  will 
must  proceed  aloni;-  four  distinct  linos  in  (^rder  that  "  the  who!e  boy 
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may  be  put  to  school."  We  get  our  first  and  most  suggestive  lessons 
from  the  teachers  of  the  languages.  It  is  the  custom  of  all  language 
teachers  to  give  much  attention  to  the  study  of  masterpieces.  This 
is  the  first  of  four  principal  steps  in  training  for  creative  work. 
The  masterpiece  is  studied  in  detail.  The  purpose  of  the  author  is 
determined,  the  motive  or  principal  conception  is  identified,  the 
relations  of  the  various  parts  are  pointed  out,  the  embellishments 
are  dwelt  upon,  and  the  artistic  beauties  of  the  various  parts  and 
the  composition  as  a  whole  are  shown.  In  short,  everything  that 
goes  to  make  it  a  masterpiece  or  that  detracts  from  its  excellencies 
is  carefully  brought  into  the  student's  intellectual  field  of  view,  and 
he  19  often  asked  to  commit  the  entire  work,  or  at  least  some  choice 
bits  of  it,  to  memory. 

The  second  step,  an  effort  at  reproduction,  is  more  often  ne- 
glected, and  yet  many  of  our  great  writers  attribute  the  excellence 
of  their  work  to  their  oft  repeated  attempts  to  reproduce  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  works  of  a  master.  All  teachers  acknowledge  the 
value  of  reproduction  as  a  means  of  training,  yet  few  of  them 
employ  it  but  sparingly.  If  reproduction  as  a  means  of  training 
for  creative  power  is  to  be  attempted,  the  masterpiece  should  not 
be  committed  to  memory  although  it  should  be  carefully  studied. 
Accuracy  of  reproduction  depends  upon  faithfulness  of  memory  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  particular  form  of  expression.  The  value  of 
the  product  as  an  exercise  in  creation  decreases  as  the  accuracy  of 
reproduction  increases,  provided  always  that  a  fairly  good  product 
is  obtained. 

The  third  step,  imitation  of  the  master,  is  too  sparingly  used. 
The  teacher  usually  jumps  from  the  study  of  the  masterpiece,  par- 
ticularly in  the  teaching  of  English,  to  original  composition,  and 
sad  to  relate,  the  composition  is  not  correlated  with  any  of  the  other 
work  of  the  pupil.  The  omission  of  practice  in  imitation  is  to  be 
deplored,  both  because  of  its  excellence  as  an  exercise  in  creation 
and  because  pupils  usually  enjoy  it.  During  the  Spanish  War  one 
of  our  boys  who  was  studying  Caesar's  Commentaries  amused  him- 
self and  his  classmates  by  writing  commentaries  in  Latin  in  imita- 
tion of  Caesar,  based  upon  the  previous  day's  newspaper  reports, 
imagining  himself  in  each  commentary,  to  be  the  commander.  The 
teacher  accepted  his  work  in  place  of  the  weekly  task  in  Latin 
composition,  until  the  boy  got  tired  of  the  sport.  The  child  is  a 
natural  play  actor,  and  will  put  forth  his  best  efforts  in  imitation 
when  he  will  make  no  effort  at  original  work.  To  prove  this,  after 
carefully  explaining  the  poetic  form,  try  your  class  on  limericks  and 
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triolets,  or  even  on  quatrains  and  sonnets,  and  see  how  many  will 
enjoy  the  trial. 

Success  in  imitation — and  a  large  proportion  of  students  prove 
to  be  fairly  successful  in  that  exercise — will  usually  lead  the  pupil 
to  attempt  more  serious  orip^inal  composition  with  courage  and  en- 
thusiasm. If  the  preliminary  steps  have  been  carefully  taken,  the 
teacher  is. likely  to  find  that  the  student  realizes  his  ability  to  throw 
his  materials  into  new  relations  and  is  willing  to  make  the  attempt ; 
that  is  to  say,  his  creative  imagination  and  his  expressional  activities 
are  at  work.  Then  and  not  till  then  has  the  child  the  probability  of 
becoming  a  moving  intellectual  force. 

While  we  have  received  our  first  and  most  suggestive  lessons  from 
the  teachers  of  languages,  the  teachers  of  drawing  and  manual 
training  are  generally  applying  some  of  those  lessons  with  greater 
skill  and  persistence.  We  find  the  walls  of  our  drawing  class- 
rooms covered  with  reproductions  of  famous  paintings  and  other 
excellent  pictures  bearing  upon  whatever  work  the  teacher  is  at- 
tempting to  do,  and  the  walls,  desks,  and  tops  of  cases  bearing 
plaster  casts  of  famous  works  of  art.  With  the  aid  of  the  teacher, 
the  pupils  study  the  masterpieces  thus  placed  before  them,  but  the 
modern  drawing  teacher  no  longer  calls  upon  his  pupils  to  copy  pic- 
tures or  to  draw  from  casts  except  as  he  wishes  them  to  secure 
technic  in  the  use  of  the  pencil  or  brush.  He  hurries  over  that  work 
as  the  teacher  of  English  hurries  over  penmanship,  spelling,  and  the 
other  mechanical  parts  of  English  expression.  In  his  haste  to  get 
on  to  imitation,  the  teacher  often  faifs  to  pause  long  enough  over 
reproduction.  He  begins  design  at  an  early  period,  and  continues 
it  to  the  end  of  his  course  of  instruction.  If  allowed  to  do  so,  he 
correlates  his  work  with  the  work  in  science,  languages,  and  manual 
training.  He  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  stimulate  the  creative 
imagination,  and  to  induce  the  expression  of  its  content. 

Teachers  of  manual  training,  that  is,  teachers  of  material  con- 
struction, are  not  yet  generally  and  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
studying  masterpieces,  nor  have  they  yet  shaken  themselves  free 
from  the  influence  of  the  set  of  exercises  in  construction  prescribed 
for  the  first  manual  training  school  in  this  country.  That  school 
had  its  origin  in  a  purely  utilitarian  conception.  The  exercises 
were  designed  to  teach  the  use  of  tools  and  the  processes  of  con- 
st rrction.  with  no  thought  for  cultivating  the  creative  imagination. 
The  influence  still  persists. 

The  skilful  teacher  of  manual  training  provides,  when  possible, 
€'.\'ceIkMH    samples    of   construction    for    his   pupils   to   study.      He 
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exhibits  drawings  and  pictures  in  plenty  and  leads  up  to  reproduc- 
tion and  imitation  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  easier  to  build  a  mental 
image  of  a  material  object  than  of  any  other  object,  hence  it  is 
possible  t6  progress  more  rapidly  to  original  composition  in  manual 
tiaining  than  in  any  other  line  of  school  work.  Although  no  other 
school  exercises  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  the  training  of  the 
creative  imagination  and  the  will  as  those  in  material  construction, 
a  large  majority  of  the  schools  that  teach  manual  training  give  the 
major  part  of  the  time  to  teaching  the  uses  of  tools  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  construction  instead  of  the  construction  of  articles  designed 
by  the  pupils.  While  the  system  of  manual  training  known  as  sloyd 
uses  complete  and  practical  articles  as  exercises,  the  "  models  "  are 
prescribed,  every  pupil  makes  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  child's  inventiveness  is  unemployed. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  take  a  moment  to  point  out  the  parallelism 
of  musical  expression  with  verbal,  pictorial  and  constructive  expres- 
sion. Nowhere  will  the  importance  of  the  study  of  masterpieces 
be  more  readily  granted  than  in  the  teaching  of  music,  nor  is  the 
importance  of  the  other  steps,  namely,  the  effort  to  reproduce  the 
work  of  the  master,  and  to  imitate  him,  more  readily  seen.  We  are 
obliged  to  give  so  little  time  to  the  teaching  of  music  that  the  results 
are  relatively  barren;  still  a  fairly  satisfactory  result  in  original 
composition  may  usually  be  obtained  at  less  cost  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  in  music  than  in  any  other  form  of 
expression  except  the  constructive  form.  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain 
that  even  that  exception  needs  to  be  made.  It  may  be  true  that 
few  of  our  pupils  are  embryo  Beethovens,  or  Wagners,  but  they 
are  as  likely  to  prove  to  be  such  after  careful  training  as  they  are 
to  be  Shaksperes,  or  Miltons,  or  Angelos,  or  Wrens.  We  do  not 
expect  them  to  prove  to  be  great  geniuses  in  language,  or  art,  or 
architecture,  or  music,  but  we  ought  to  make  the  best  of  what  talents 
they  may  have  in  whatever  direction  those  talents  may  lie.  Only 
as  they  are  taught  to  use  their  talents,  can  they  be  brought  to  their 
full  efficiency. 

The  fourth  and  last  step  in  cultivating  the  creative  imagination 
and  training  the  will,  is  original  composition.  Instruction  in  all 
forms  of  composition  should  proceed  along  parallel  lines.  First, 
the  pupil  presents  his  plan,  known  in  verbal  composition  as  the 
outline,  in  drawing  as  the  preliminary  study,  in  construction  as  the 
preliminary  sketch,  and  in  music  as  the  formula.  This  plan  is  criti- 
cized and  approved  by  the  teacher.  Second,  the  pupil  preoares  his 
detailed  plan  known  in  verbal  composition  as  the  rough  draught. 
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in  drawing  as  the  complete  study,  in  construction  as  the  working 
drawing,  and  in  music  as  the  sketch,  which  is  criticized  and  ap- 
proved. Finally,  the  pupil  submits  his  finished  work  known  as  his 
theme,  or  drawing  or  project,  or  opus,  as  the  case  may  he,  which 
in  turn  is  criticized  and  corrected  in  minor  points.  Thus  the  real 
parallelism  of  the  four  forms  of  comiK>sition  is  evident.  As  has 
been  said,  the  teachers  of  language  gave  us  our  first  lessons,  and 
the  path  tliey  pursue  in  their  work  is  by  far  the  best  path  for 
teachers  of  pictorial  representation,  of  material  construction  and  of 
music,  to  follow.  Having  indicated  the  place  of  industrial  exercises 
among  educational  factors,  it  remains  to  show  briefly  the  way  they 
are  being  used  at  the  present  time. 

Schools  that  employ  mdustrial  exercises  as  a  part  of  their  curric- 
ulum may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes ;  viz.  trade  schools, 
a  certain  group  of  technical  scho<^ls.  and  manual  training  schools. 
The  aim  of  the  trade  school  is  to  produce  skill  of  hand.  Skill  in- 
volves two  elements,  ability  to  do  something  accurately  and  to  do 
it  quickly.  Accuracy  demands  at  the  outset  that  the  doer  give  close 
attention  to  his  work  and  exert  a  continuous  and  conscious  effort 
of  the  will.  The  initial  progress  is  necessarily  slow,  but  skill,  like 
habit,  grows  through  repetition  at  short  intervals.  As  the  number 
(if  repetition  increases,  the  attention  and  will  are  less  and  less  active 
until  finally  the  doing  of  the  work  is  largely  automatic.  As  the 
ability  to  work  accurately  increases,  speed  may  also  increase  until 
the  worker  becomes  in  a  sense  a  machine.  In  the  trade  school, 
then,  the  personal  end  sought  is  the  ability  to  act  automatically 
with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  the  material  end  is  a  salable  piece 
of  hand  work.  To  gain  those  ends  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  work 
in  variety  and  give  much  time  to  it ;  hence  the  trade  school  has  little 
academic  work  and  only  one  variety  of  hand  work.  Since  the 
student  is  thus  limited,  he  is  rarely  a  leader. 

The  aim  of  the  technical  school  is  twofold,  first  to  enable  the 
student  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  sciences  to  the  practice  of  an 
rtrt,  and  second  to  develo])  his  creative  power  in  some  particular 
direction.  The  technical  school,  therefore,  gives  intense  study  to 
certain  academic  work.  ])articularly  to  niathcmatic';  and  the  physical 
sciences.  It  also  gives  such  hand  work  as  will  illuminate  the  future 
work  of  the  student  by  teaching  him  how  the  various  constructive 
processes  are  performed,  how  to  know  when  they  are  well  done, 
what  constitutes  a  reasonable  day's  work,  and  what  are  the  .strength 
Jind  uses  of  his  materials.     It  also  teaches  him  drawing  and  the 
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principles  of  desigfn  as  applied  in  his  work.  While  the  student 
should  be  able  to  perform  the  various  constructive  processes  accu- 
rately, it  is  not  a^  all  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  so 
quickly.  Many  constructive  processes  are  therefore  taught,  and  the 
time  devoted  to  each  is  short.  To  gain  the  personal  end,  then,  it 
is  essential  that  the  student  should  know  and  be  able  to  apply  the 
principles  of  the  sciences  to  practical  work,  that  he  should  be  able 
to  conceive  new  applications  of  those  principles,  and  to  direct  the 
work  of  other  people  with  accuracy  and  judgment.  The  material 
end  sought  is  a  piece  of  work  that  shall  serve  its  purpose  well,  and 
have  few  weaknesses.  The  technical  school,  therefore,  is  likely  to 
produce  a  leader. 

The  aim  of  the  manual  training  school  is  to  develop  the  pupil's 
capabilities.  The  personal  end  is  a  clear  working  brain ;  there  is  no 
immediate  material  end.  The  constructive  work  is  changed  as  soon 
as  the  pupil  begins  to  be  automatic  in  his  processes.  Accuracy  is  de- 
manded in  order  to  train  the  attention  and  the  will.  Skill  is  not 
sought — the  time  element  prevents  it.  The  main  thing  is  growth 
and  adaptability,  or  as  some  one  has  put  it,  "  to  furnish  the  pupil 
with  a  means  of  finding  himself." 

All  men  may  be  created  equal  before  the  law ;  but  unfortunately 
for  the  ease  of  the  schoolmaster,  all  men  are  not  endowed  with 
equal  intelligence.  Whether  the  child  brings  i  or  10  talents  to 
school,  if  the  school  is  to  be  a  "  good  and  faithful  servant/'  those 
talents  must  be  employed  so  as  to  make  them  increase  as  many 
fold  as  possible.  It  is  the  province  of  the  school  to  take  the  child 
as  it  finds  him  and  make  of  him  the  best  instrument  for  improving 
the  condition  of  himself  and  the  race  that  his  capabilities  allow. 
The  formative  process  we  call  education :  and  it  is  successful  in 
proportion  to  its  exhaustion  of  the  child's  capabilities  for  improve- 
ment, and  its  repression  of  his  other  capabilities.  The  educative 
process  should  promote  the  growth  or  development  of  the  child's 
various  powers  until  each  has  reached  its  full  stature.  It  should 
train  him  to  use  those  powers  in  the  most  effective  way.  And, 
during  the  period  of  his  growth,  and  the  training  of  his  powers, 
he  should  be  instructed  in  those  things  which  will  enable  him  to 
live  a  useful  and  exemplary  life.  In  short,  his  education  should 
lead  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  life  of  which  he  is  capable, 
and  it  should  make  him  a  joy  and  an  inspiration  to  his  fellows^  • 
and  an  upright,  high-minded  and  honorable  citizen  of  the  State. 
Not  until  the  school  turns  out  each  chil«l  at  his  very  best,  does  it 
perform  its  highest  function. 
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Perhr.ps  this  discussion  may  best  be  closed  with  another  quotation 
from  Professor  William  James's  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology 
[p.  35,  36] : 

The  most  colossal  improvement  which  recent  years  have  seen  in 
secondary  education  lies  in  the  introduction  of  the  manual  training^ 
schools;  not  because  they  will  give  us  a  people  more  handy  and 
practical  for  domestic  life  and  better  skilled  in  trades,  but  because 
they  will  give  us  citizens  with  an  entirely  different  intellectual  fiber. 
Laboratory  work  and  shopwork  engender  a  habit  of  observation,  a 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between  accuracy  and  vagueness,  and 
an  insight  into  nature's  complexity  and  into  the  inadequacy  of  all 
abstract  verbal  accounts  of  real  phenomena,  which  once  wrought 
into  the  mind,  remain  there  as  lifelong  possessions.  They  confer 
precision ;  because,  if  you  are  doing  a  thing,  you  must  do  it  definitely 
rierht  or  definitely  wrong.  They  give  honesty;  for,  when  you  ex- 
press yourself  by  making  things,  and  not  by  using  words,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  dissimulate  your  vagueness  or  ignorance  by  ambiguity. 
They  beget  a  habit  of  self-reliance ;  they  keep  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion always  cheerfully  engaged,  and  reduce  the  teacher's  disciplinary 
functions  to  a  minimum. 

Manual  training  methods,  fortunately,  are  being  slowly  but  surely 
introduced  into  all  our  large  cities.  But  there  is  still  an  immense 
distance  to  traverse  before  they  shall  have  gained  the  extension 
which  they  are  destined  ultimately  to  possess. 

Manual  training  will  become  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  every 
pupil,  in  every  course,  in  every  school.  You  may  shake  your  head 
at  it,  oppose  it,  decry  it  as  you  will,  it  is  as  sure  to  follow  as  the  night 
the  day. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

STUDENT 

PRIN.  MILTON  J.  FLETCHER,  JAMESTOWN  HIGH   SCHOOL 

This  subject  was  suggested  to  me  by  an  article  which  appeared 
in  The  Outlook  some  time  during  the  last  summer.  Doubtless  many 
of  you  read  it.  It  was  written  by  John  Smith — a  20th  century  John 
Smith — who  claims  to  be  a  ninth  lineal  descendant  from  the  May- 
flower. Smith  says  his  most  intimate  friend  died  poor  leaving  a 
son  to  be  educated.  Of  Puritan  ancestry,  this  John  Smith  pos- 
sessed what  he  calls  the  "  college  taint,"  and  he  decided  to  send  his 
friend's  son  to  college.  The  boy  made  an  honor  record ;  and  when 
he  had  nearly  completed  his  course  John  Smith  paid  him  a  visit. 
In  discussing  plans  for  the  future.  Smith  suggested  to  the  young 
man  that,  as  it  would  soon  be  necessary  for  him  to  find  his  niche 
/n  the  world,  he  ought  to  secure  testimonials  from  his  professors  as 
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to  his  character  and  ability.  The  young  man's  response  was :  "  I 
don't  know  one  of  them  and  not  one  of  them  knows  me.  There  is 
not  an  instructor  or  professor  in  the  college  to  whom  I  should 
think  of  going.  I  don't  think  there  is  one  who  would  know  me  il 
I  did." 

Taking  this  astonishing  statement  as  a  text,  John  Smith  delivers 
himself  of  a  sweeping  criticism  of  the  colleges.  He  characterizes 
the  recitation  room  as  a  place  "with  a  tongue  at  one  end  and  a 
pencil  at  the  other " ;  and  he  suggests  that  somebody  "  endow  a 
chair  of  humanity  to  accompany  the  chairs  of  the  humanities,  and 
send  a  man  into  the  university  who  may  earn  a  Ph.  D.  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  young  boys  and  their  works  and  ways." 

He  concludes  by  asking  if,  since  the  boy  receives  so  little  personal 
attention  and  sympathetic  direction  in  college,  it  is  worth  while  to 
send  him  at  all. 

The  obvious  reply  to  John  Smith's  sweeping  criticism  is  that 
one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer.  It  might  be  difficult 
to  duplicate  such  an  extreme  case  as  he  cites.  The  college 
in  question  may  have  been  at  fault — doubtless  was ;  but  the  difficulty 
may  have  lain  even  more  in  the  disposition  and  irresponsive  nature 
of  the  young  man  himself.  And  yet  this  is  not  a  sufficient  answer, 
for  the  young  man  had  the  right  to  know  that  somebody  in  <he 
college  had  been  appointed  whose  business  it  was  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  offering  him  personal  assistance  and  direction. 

John  Smith's  criticism  is  an  old  one.  It  raises  a  subject  which 
is  always  in  order  for  discussion,  not  only  among  educators  them- 
selves, but  also  among  outside  critics  of  educational  institutions. 
This  is  simply  proof  of  its  vital  character. 

In  organizing  a  school  three  chief  purposes  are  to  be  accomp- 
lished :  first,  organization  for  instruction ;  second,  organization  for 
study  and  order;  third,  organization  in  the  interests  of  the  individ- 
ual— that  is,  to  see  that  each  student  receives  that  personal  attention 
and  sympathetic  direction  so  essential  to  the  average  young  person, 
but  which  are  not  required  by  statute  and  which  could  hardly  be 
enforced  if  they  were  required. 

I  am  aware  that  this  classification  of  the  purposes  of  school 
organization  may  seem  new  to  many  and  even  unwarranted.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  if  a  school  is  properly  organized 
for  instruction,  for  study  and  for  order,  if  the  school  atmosphere 
is  congenial,  the  student  will  also  find  there  incidentally  and  natur- 
ally, all  those  other  influences  needful  to  his  growth  which  any 
school  can  furnish.     I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  ground  iot  vVvn& 
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position.  It  is  clear  that  in  certain  kinds  of  schools,  the  third  pur- 
pose that  I  have  named  is  accomplished  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  school  is  organized.  This  is  true,  for 
example,  of  the  private  boarding  school,  of  the  rural  school  under 
one  teacher,  and  of  graded  schools  where  each  teacher  has  entire 
charge  of  the  same  group  of  pupils  from  term  to  term.  It  is  true 
in  a  somewhat  less  degree  of  the  small  old-fashioned  college.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  personal  contact  between  learner  and  teacher 
is  sufficiently  close  and  carried  over  a  sufficient  period  of  time  for 
whatever  qualities  of  sympathy,  force  and  leadership  a  teacher  may 
l)OSsess  to  leave  their  due  impress  on  the  young  lives  committed 
to  his  charge. 

Rut  educational  development  in  this  country  has  produced  other 
schools,  schools  orgfanized  on  the  department  plan:  schools  num- 
bering hundreds,  sometimes  thousands  of  students — universities, 
colleges,  high  schools  and  normal  schools;  schools  where  each  in« 
structor,  if  he  be  so  inclined,  may  consider  his  duty  done  each  day 
when  he  has  doled  out  to  his  classes  their  ration  of  mathematics  or 
history  or  science,  as  the  case  may  be.  That  the  influence  of  the 
teacher  in  the  classroom  is  often  an  exceedingly  potent  factor  in 
the  development  of  character  no  one  will  dispute ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  tendency  of  the  department  system  of  education  is  to 
lessen  the  sympathetic,  helpful  contact  of  teacher  and  student,  to 
make  teaching  more  informational  and  less  inspirational;  in  short, 
to  make  teaching  more  and  more  a  strictly  business  proposition — so 
much  information  to  be  delivered  on  such  days  at  set  hours  to  certain 
groups  of  students  for  so  much  a  year. 

The  question  John  Smith  raises  is  legitimate  and  timqly.  The 
department  system  of  school  organization  makes  it  easy  to  leave 
much  undone  that  is  of  vital  consequence.  We  hardly  begin  to 
realize  I  think  the  full  import  of  the  rapid  transition  from  the  old- 
fashioned  school  to  the  new.  where  no  student  belongs  to  anybody 
in  particular  and  where  each  teacher  is  a  specialist.  The  teacher 
wrapped  uj)  in  his  specialty,  with  no  necessary  contact  with  students 
except  at  the  class  hour,  may  easily  sink  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
instructor,  forgetting  to  cultivate  those  qualities  of  leadership  which 
characterize  every  great  teacher  and  which  form  the  vitalizing,  up- 
iifting  force  of  every  truly  successful  school.  Likewise  educators 
in  general,  fixing  their  eyes  too  steadily  and  with  absorbing  satis- 
faction upon  the  advance  made  in  skilful  instruction  through  the 
department  system  of  organization,  easily  forget  to  consider  whether 
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there  has  not  been  at  the  same  time  a  loss  in  certain  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  which  more  than  outweighs  the  intellectual  gain. 

The  question  presents  itself,  then,  in  this  fashion :  Is  there  in  our 
system  of  education,  secondary  and  higher  education  particularly,  a 
lack  of  careful  organization  in  the  interest  of  the  individual?  Is 
there  not  here  under  modern  educational  conditions  a  neglected  but 
an  exceedingly  promising  field  for  educational  endeavor?  It  seems 
to  me  there  is,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  patient  and  persistent 
effort  in  this  direction  would  result  in  an  increased  efficiency  in  the 
teaching  force  of  the  country  quite  as  marked  as  would  be  the 
benefits  derived  by  the  students  themselves. 

Criticism  of  the  John  Smith  variety  has  fallen  oftenest  and  with 
greatest  severity  upon  the  higher  institutions  of  learning — especially 
upon  the  universities.  Indeed,  the  remedy  most  often  prescribed 
is  to  send  the  boy  to  the  small  college  where  he  will  be  sure  of 
close  and  inspiring  contact  with  the  few  choice  spirits  always  found 
upon  every  college  faculty.  But  where  shall  we  look  for  the  small 
college?  Among  the  family  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  the 
small  college  is  rapidly  becoming  an  extinct  species.  Most  colleges 
have  caught  the  American  spirit  of  bigness,  and  institutions  having 
200  or  300  students  lo  or  15  years  ago,  now  number  600,  800,  or 
TOGO;  but  we  still  call  them  small  colleges  and  comparatively  they 
are.  Moreover,  it  is  easier  and  more  economical,  financially,  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  institutions  already  founded  than  it  is  to 
establish  others. 

"  It  is,"  then,  "  a  condition  which  confronts  us  and  not  a  theory." 
Many  of  our  educational  institutions  are  already  large  and  they  are 
growing  larger  every  year.  Nor  is  there  any  appreciable  reaction 
against  mere  bigness  in  educational  institutions.  We  shall  doubtless 
go  on  until  we  have  the  biggest  colleges,  universities  and  high 
schools  known  to  any  nation  or  time.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy 
the  American  sense  of  proportion. 

Meantime  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  larger  the 
crowd  the  less  the  average  individual  counts  for.  There  is  some- 
thing about  the  great,  pushing,  crowding  throng  that  robs  person- 
ality of  much  of  its  sacredness.  Individual  worth  is  likely  to  be  at 
a  discount.  The  man  who  gets  down  in  a  crowd  finds  it.  difficult 
to  rise.  No  one  sees  him;  few  care.  It  is  quite  as  possible  to 
neglect  the  "  submerged  tenth  "  in  the  great  Ufiiversity  as  in  the 
great  city.  Among  the  thousands  of  freshmen  who  enter  &$r  col- 
leges and  universities  every  fall,  some  are  wayward,  many  are 
thoughtless,  a  few  lack  confidence,  practically  all  are  without  exper- 
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ience  away  from  home.  The  freshman  in  September  differs  little 
from  the  high  school  boy  who  graduated  the  preceding  June;  and 
yet  it  is  quite  the  custom  to  treat  him  in  September  as  a  man  entirely 
capable  of  shifting  for  himself. 

This  sink  or  swim  process  is  to  a  certain  extent  necessary  and 
valuable  discipline,  but  a  little  judicious  coaching  would  save  some 
from  sinking  at  the  start,  others  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
and  so  on;  and  it  would  help  the  most  of  them  to  swim  more 
steadily  and  successfully  throughout  their  course. 

Some  colleges  and  universities  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
need  of  closer  supervision  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  student, 
especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course.  For  example,  Harvard^ 
as  you  know,  has  successfully  maintained  for  a  number  of  years  a 
group  system  of  supervision  over  freshmen.  Last  year  Amherst 
instituted  a  similar  system.  Concerning  the  Amherst  plan,  Pro- 
fessor Cowles  of  the  Latin  department  writes  me  as  follows: 

The  system  of  advisers  was  established  last  year,  because  the 
faculty  had  been  impressed  more  and  more  by  the  mistakes  the 
students  made  in  selecting^  the  best  course  of  study  for  their  indi- 
vidual cases,  and  they  did  not  seem  to  feel  ready  to  ask  the  help  of 
their  teachers.  The  freshmen  class  was  divided  into  groups  of  15 
men  each  and  each  group  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  faculty,  who 
made  individual  annointments  with  each  student,  just  before  the 
time  he  would  naturally  select  his  courses  for  the  sophomore  year. 
We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  the  move,  but  we 
found  that  in  every  case  the  student  seemed  to  cordially  welcome  the 
oooortunity  to  have  a  frank  and  informal  conversation  with  his  ad- 
viser about  the  studies  he  would  like  to  take,  and  in  very  many 
cases  he  quickly  saw  that  he  had  not  been  wise  in  his  plans,  and  was 
glad  to  change.  Sometimes  he  had  failed  to  look  ahead  and  select 
studies  that  would  permit  him  in  later  years  to  take  the  courses  he 
desired  and  which  possibly  needed  some  science  like  chemistry  ta 
prepare  the  way ;  often  his  course  was  far  too  one-sided  and  narrow, 
etc.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  all  the  teachers  approve  heartily  the  plan, 
and  we  expect  to  continue  it,  though  thus  far  it  has  been  applied  tO" 
the  present  sophomore  class  only.  Whether  the  advisers  continue 
throughout  the  four  years  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  Syracuse  University  inaug- 
urated the  Harvard  system,  and  Dean  Smalley  has  sent  me  the 
following  brief  explanation: 

The  statement  as  it  passed  the  faculty  is  as  follows:  The  fresh- 
men of  this  college  shall  be  divided  into  sections  of  not  more  than  15 
each  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  have  general  supervision  over  eacn 
section  as  faculty  adviser.  The  duties  of  the  faculty  adviser  shall 
be:     I,   Promotion  of  social  life  of  the  students  in  his  section. 
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2.  General  adviser  in  the  scholastic  work  of  the  students  of  his  sec- 
tion. 3.  Friend  of  his  students.  The  Dean  assigns  the  sections  and 
is  requested  to  give  science  men  to  science  teachers  etc.  It  has 
worked  well  at  Harvard.    We  will  try  it. 

But  I  am  not  to  forget  that  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  high  school 
organization,  and  this  excursion  into  college  territory  is  permissible 
only  so  far  as  it  serves  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  need  of  closer 
personal  supervision  of  the  individual  student  in  the  high  school. 
Considering  the  ages  of  the  students,  the  change  from  the  grammar 
school  to  the  high  school  is  quite  as  marked  as  that  from  the  high 
school  to  the  college.  The  larger  the  high  school,  the  truer  does 
this  become.  The  boy  who  has  been  under  the  eyes  of  the  same 
teacher  five  hours  a  day  for  the  past  year  or  two  in  the  grammar 
school  enters  the  high  school,  where  he  is  assigned  a  seat  in  a  studjr 
hall  or  a  study  room.  The  principal  or  some  other  teacher  looks 
after  his  attendance.  He  recites  to  three  or  four  different  teachers, 
and  he  is  likely  to  spend  his  study  hours  under  the  supervision  of 
as  many  more.  His  course  of  study  is  more  or  less  elective.  In 
schools  where  the  single  session  is  in  vogue,  he  spends  his  after- 
noons at  home,  or  elsewhere.  In  short,  at  13  or  14  years  of  age, 
the  high  school  student  becomes  a  part  of  what  is  practically,  in  its 
arrangement,  a  university  system  —  and  that  too  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  his  life.  The  English  teacher,  the  Latin  teacher,  the  his- 
tory teacher,  each  has  a  mortgage  on  him,  but  nobody  owns  him  as 
a  whole.  He  is  studied  from  every  conceivable  standpoint  by  a 
dozen  different  teachers;  but  it  is  nobody's  business  to  collate  the 
facts,  to  study  him  as  an  individual,  to  know  what  he  is  doing,  and 
to  make  use  of  the  information  gained  for  his  particular  direction 
and  advantage.  Under  such  a  system  it  is  entirely  possible  for  a 
boy  to  feel — to  quote  John  Smith's  ward — that  he  knows  no  teacher 
and  that  no  teacher  knows  him ;  that  there  is  not  one  to  whom  he 
would  think  of  going  for  direction  or  counsel.  No  matter  how 
ready  and  willing  teachers  may  be,  the  system  as  it  stands  throws 
the  initiative  on  the  student  and  that  is  just  where  it  does  not 
belong.  This  is  no  doubt  the  weakest  spot  in  the  department  sys- 
tem of  school  organization ;  and  the  larger  our  high  schools  become, 
the  more  we  herd  young  people  together  in  crowds  reaching  into 
the  thousands,  the  more  pronounced  is  this  weakness  likely  to  grow. 
Right  here  is  chance  for  tremendous  loss  in  what  should  be  the  most 
vital  and  inspiring  part  of  the  teacher's  mission. 

To  those  who  believe  that  there  is  here  a  serious  defect  in  school 
organization  under  the  department  system,  1  ^m  %\vc^  ^'aX.  ^xcj 
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contribution,  however  small,  in  the  way  of  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  will  be  welcome.  This  is  my  apology  for  intro- 
ducing at  this  time  some  account  of  the  experiment  we  have  been 
trying  in  the  Jamestown  High  School  for  the  past  six  years,  though 
we  begin  to  feel  that  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  genuine 
help  to  students  and  teachers  alike. 

The  plan  of  jxTsonal  siij)ervision  which  wc  have  been  developing 
is  similar  to  the  college  systems  already  described,  but  we  have 
carried  it  much  further — further  perhaps  than  would  be  practicable 
in  the  college  or  university.  Our  students  are  divided  into  the  cus- 
tomary four  classes  and  each  class  is  divided  into  as  many  sections 
as  we  have  teachers  to  assign  to  that  particular  class — usually  from 
three  to  four.  The  duties  of  the  section  teacher  are  principally 
these :  ( i )  To  advise  with  the  student  in  the  selection  of  his 
studies  and  to  attend  to  his  registration  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term.  (2)  To  keep  a  complete  record  of  the  student's  work,  both 
as  to  Regents  credits  and  local  requirements,  as  he  progresses  in 
his  course  from  year  to  year.  (3)  To  meet  with  his  section  once  a 
month,  in  order  to  rc]K)rt  to  his  students  their  standings,  to  discuss 
with  them  their  progress  and  to  labor  with  the  delinquents.  (4) 
To  do  as  much  from  day  to  day  as  his  tact,  sympathy  and  qualities 
of  leadership  will  inspire  bini  to  do  to  make  himself  a  factor  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  every  student  in  his  section.  (5) 
With  the  other  section  teachers  of  the  class  to  assist  and  guide  the 
students  in  all  class  functions — both  social  and  educational — through- 
out the  course,  even  including  graduation. 

This  in  brief  is  an  outline  of  the  system.  It  remains  to  point  out 
some  of  its  results  and  to  conclude  with  a  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  rests. 

While  we  are  discovering  new  advantages  of  this  plan  of  organi- 
zation each  term,  yet  some  of  its  benefits  may  be  already  definitely 
stated.  Take  first  the  direct  benefits  to  the  students  themselves, 
lender  this  arrangement  the  new  student  finds  himself  more  quickly 
under  his  new  surroundings,  and  loses  less  time  in  making  up  his 
high  school  work.  He  understands  from  the  start,  no  matter  to  how 
many  teachers  he  recites,  that  there  is  one  teacher  who.  is  under 
special  obligations  to  look  after  his  interests  and  to  whom  he  is 
particularly  responsible,  not  in  Latin  or  algebra,  or  history,  simply, 
but  as  an  individual  student  from  term  to  term  and  from  year  to 
year.  His  course  of  study  is  more  carefully  planned  and  his  work 
more  closely  watched.  Except  in  those  studies  where  his  section 
teacher  is  also  his  class  teacher,  this  plan  focuses  the  attention  of  two 
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teachers  instead  of  one  upon  the  progress  of  the  student  in  each 
subject.  To  merit  the  approval  of  his  section  teacher  also  proves 
a  strong  incentive  to  good  work  with  the  average  student. 

But  the  chief  benefit  to  the  student  we  had  to  discover  by  exper- 
ience. When  this  system  of  supervision  was  first  instituted  six 
years  ago,  the  freshmen  were  assigned  to  teachers  who  taught  those 
subjects  coming  early  in  the  course;  and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
they  were  transferred  to  those  teaching  the  more  advanced  subjects. 
By  that  time  the  attachment  between  the  class  and  their  especial 
guardians  had  grown  so  strong  that  it  required  a  full  year  for  the 
students  and  their  new  section  teachers  to  get  into  sympathetic  and 
effective  working  relations.  It  was  a  case  of  swapping  horses  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  and  it  did  not  work.  What  it  did  do 
however  was  to  bring  into  prominence  the  chief  advantage  of  the 
whole  system.  It  demonstrated  the  possibilities  for  helpful  leader- 
ship that  lie  in  placing  the  same  set  of  teachers  in  close  and  sympa- 
thetic relations  with  a  class  of  young  people  for  four  years  at  the 
most  critical  and  formative  period  of  their  lives.  Many  students 
have  been  helped,  and  some  have  been  kept  in  school  and  have 
graduated  who,  under  the  old  conditions,  would  have  grown  dis- 
couraged and  dropped  out.  Moreover  this  system  has  made  the 
social  side  of  high  school  life  less  perplexing,  and  has  turned  class 
activities  and  rivalries  into  legitimate  and  exceedingly  helpful  chan- 
nels. 

But  there  is  another  advantage  of  the  system  which  reacts  upon 
the  entire  school — it  makes  a  stronger  and  more  efficient  faculty. 
To  guide  the  same  group  of  young  people  through  four  years  of 
high  school  life,  and  to  assist  in  the  management  of  their  class 
affairs  develops  the  tact,  judgment  and  leadership  of  any  teacher  in 
a  marked  degree.  Moreover  it  strengthens  the  teacher  by  adding 
dignity  and  authority  to  his  position  and  by  fastening  upon  him 
definite  responsibilities  which  he  might  otherwise  never  recognize 
at  all  or  easily  shirk.  Again,  it  makes  the  teacher  more  intelligent 
in  matters  of  school  organization ;  for  he  must  study  not  only  the 
requirements  of  his  own  institution,  but  he  must  also  understand 
the  courses  and  requirements  laid  down  by  the  State  Education 
Department.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  under  this  plan  of  organiza- 
tion the  new  teacher  more  quickly  finds  his  place  and  more  readily 
gets  into  touch  with  the  students.  Moreover  he  is  thrown  into 
immediate  and  helpful  contact  with  his  associate  class  teachers. 

With  reference  to  the  general  management  of  the  school,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  system  of  supervision  is  of  g;re2L.t  ^.'^%\%\.'^xvk.^ 
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to  the  principal.  Through  his  constant  counsel  with  the  section 
teachers  he  is  greatly  aided  in  keeping  in  touch  with  the  needs  and 
difficulties  of  individual  students  and  with  all  other  matters  outside 
the  classroom.  Furthermore  by  giving  teachers  more  authority  and 
power  of  initiative,  the  danger  is  removed  of  the  principal's  setting 
up  an  absolute  monarchy.  He  becomes  the  chief  adviser  with  the 
power  of  veto  rather  than  an  absolute  dictator. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the  need  of  organization  in  the 
interest  of  the  individual  student  in  secondary  and  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning — ^and  particularly  in  the  public  high  school — rests 
upon  definite  and  well  founded  reasons.  The  department  system  of 
organization  does  violence  to  certain  essential  principles  which 
should  govern  the  relation  of  teacher  and  learner.  In  the  first 
place,  it  fails  to  put  the  teacher  in  a  position  which  requires  him  to 
exert  and  develop  his  powers  of  leadership,  because  in  matters 
touching  the  interests  of  the  student  outside  the  classroom  it  throws 
the  initiative  where  it  does  not  belong — that  is,  on  the  student  rather 
than  on  the  teacher.  In  other  words  it  magnifies  the  mere  in- 
structor and  dwarfs  the  Good  Samaritan  and  resourceful  leader. 

Again  the  department  system  of  instruction  gives  the  teacher  a 
one-sided  conception  of  the  true  office  of  teaching,  because  it  over- 
emphasizes the  importance  of  mere  classroom  instruction.  It  bases 
its  estimate  of  a  teacher  very  largely  on  discipline,  methods  and 
success  in  classroom  instruction  and  results  on  written  examina- 
tions. High  school  teachers  should  be  so  trained  and  high  schools 
should  be  so  organized  that  the  teacher  will  understand  that  he  will 
be  judged  quite  as  much  by  his  ability  to  guide  and  direct  young 
people  and  to  exert  a  wholesome  and  uplifting  influence  over  them 
as  by  his  ability  as  a  classroom  instructor. 

But  there  is  a  more  important  principle  still  which  is  grossly  violated 
by  the  department  system  of  organization.  The  greatest  results — 
moral  and  spiritual — in  character  building  which  have  followed  the 
efforts  of  teachers  have  come  from  the  close  association  between 
learner  and  teacher  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  An  appeal 
to  history  would  amply  justify  this  statement.  The  department 
system  of  instruction  in  the  larger  higli  schools,  especially,  brings 
the  student  in  contact  with  the  teacher  from  one  to  five  periods  a 
week — sometimes  for  a  term,  sometimes  for  a  year,  occasionally  for 
a  longer  period — under  the  rather  formal,  often  unsympathetic,  and 
'sometimes  antagonistic  conditions  of  the  classroom.  Both  the  time 
element — such  a  vital  consideration  in  the  formation  of  character — 
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and  the  element  of  close  personal  association  are,  I  repeat,  grossly 
violated  by  the  department  system  of  organization. 

In  my  judgment  John  Smith  states  a  real  grievance.  It  ought  to 
be  redressed  for  the  benefit  of  ^1  future  Smiths  and  their  kind. 
We  need  to  supplement  our  department  instruction  by  some  plan 
of  group  supervision  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  student,  and 
■thus  give  greater  effect  to  the  indisputable  law  that  no  system  of 
•education  really  hits  the  mark  till  it  hits  the  individual. 

Prin.  John  T.  Buchanan,  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  New 
Tork  —  I  was  for  many  years  principal  of  a  high  school  in  the  West 
-and  10  years  ago  I  was  made  principal  of  a  high  school  in  New 
York  city.  In  this  high  school  in  the  West  I  inherited  the  Smith 
family.  It  was  a  departmental  school  and  a  boy  coming  out  of  the 
grammar  school  and  going  into  this  school  was  lost.  Nobody  knew 
him.  The  case  of  every  boy  and  every  girl  in  that  school  was  the 
-case  that  has  been  depicted  to  you  this  morning.  I  felt  on  leaving 
that  school  that  something  should  be  done  by  which  we  could  reach 
the  individual.  Going  into  a  new  field,  a  field  that  was  not  affected 
in  any  way  by  academic  traditions,  we  were  able  to  work  out  a 
plan,  and  the  plan  is  practically  that  which  the  speaker  has  depicted 
so  well  this  morning,  and  every  group  class  consists  of  a  class  in 
English.  All  students  are  required  to  take  English  in  the  New 
York  schools,  and  the  size  of  the  class  will  depend  upon  that  of 
these  section  classes  that  the  speaker  has  spoken  of  this  morning. 
The  teacher  becomes  the  class  officer  and  the  class  officer  is  respon- 
sible for  all  the  administrative  work  of  that  class,  and  not  only 
advises  what  course  of  study  the  child  should  take,  but  under  a 
system  where  they  furnish  everything  free,  gives  out  the  textbooks, 
communicates  with  the  parents,  sees  that  organizations  are  formed, 
that  officers  are  elected  for  the  class,  and  whatever  is  necessary  for 
the  proper  organization  of  the  school  is  done  by  the  class  officer. 
The  program  maker  keeps  in  view  the  class  officer.  There  are  more 
teachers  usually  than  there  are  classes.  A  school  may  have  150 
classes  and  60  or  70  or  80  teachers,  and  out  of  that  number  there 
is  selected  the  best  material  from  the  standpoint  of  influence  over 
the  class,  and  that  material  makes  up  the  class  officers  in  the  school. 
In  some  schools  they  call  them  prefects.  Now  the  program  maker 
has  that  in  view  and  every  day  in  the  week  there  is  a  study  period 
in  the  presence  of  the  class  officer  and  he  takes  that  as  his  oppor- 
tunity for  this  great  moral  and  intellectual  uplift  of  his  cla<?s.  At 
the  end  of  every  five  weeks  cards  are  filled  out  by  the  class  teachers 
.  and  sent  to  the  class  officer  in  order  that  he  may  know  who  will  need 
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his  attention  and  if  he  likes  he  can  send  these  cards  to  the  parents. 
Afterwards  these  cards  come  back  and  are  given  to  the  principal 
and  I  find  that  it  works  very  well.  The  child  is  not  lost,  and  if 
your  building  is  large  enough  and  your  equipment  complete  enough 
and  your  teaching  force  sufficient,  the  child  suffers  nothing  from 
being  in  a  large  school  because  it  is  many  schools  in  one  building. 
I  thought  that  every  principal  who  had  been  confronted  with  this 
experience  was  using  it  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  has  worked 
so  well  in  the  school  from  which  the  gentleman  came  who  spoke  to 
us  this  morning. 

Vice  Chancellor  McKelway — This  silence  must  be  interpreted 
not  merely  as  approbation  of  what  has  been  heard,  but  as  a  unani- 
mous desire  and  expectation  that  before  wc  dissolve  Commissioner 
Draper  may  give  to  us  the  best  reality  or  substitute  for  a  fatherly 
benediction  of  which  he  is  capable. 

Commissioner  Draper — Mr  Chancellor:  I  am  incapable  of  a 
benediction ;  that  is  always  left  to  chancellors  to  pronounce.  I  think 
we  have  had  a  good  Convocation.  I  thiok  we  all  agree  that  the 
Convocation  has  been  a  very  good  one  indeed.  For  some  reason 
we  had  gotten  the  habit  of  not  attending  Convocation  very  well, 
(iorbtless  resrlting  from  the  fad  that  it  came  jrst  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  when  we  were  all  tired,  and  in  exceedingly  hot  weather 
when  we  all  wanted  to  go  to  the  woods  for  a  vacation.  It  was 
quite  an  experiment  to  change  the  time  of  the  Convocation.  When 
you  attempt  to  find  a  new  time  in  the  year  for  holding  a  State  meet- 
ing it  is  difficult  to  get  a  time  that  all  interested  are  disposed  to 
agree  to.  The  present  week  was  first  agreed  to  by  representatives 
of  practically  all  the  colleges  of  the  State  who  came  together  to 
discuss  the  matter,  and  they  agreed  that  this  would  be  a  better  time, 
or  that  we  might  experiment  upon  it  at  least.  The  colleges  have 
been  fairly  well  represented  here  this  week.  The  schools  haye  been 
very  well  represented  and  we  have  discussed  many  matters  of  in- 
terest. 

There  has  been  one  thing  in  this  Convocation  lacking  that  seems 
to  me  desirable,  namely  we  have  not  had  much  time  for  free  and 
voluntary  and  spontaneous  discussion,  and  that  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  our  sessions  have  not  been  very  long,  a  fact  that  I  suppose 
is  grateful  to  all  of  us  in  a  way,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  our 
program  has  been  pretty  well  filled  up.  Those  who  are  experi- 
enced in  the  matter  of  making  programs  come  to  know  that  it  is  a 
more  difficult  task  to  make  one  that  works  out  satisfactorily  and 
pleasingly  than  those  who  are  not  experienced  about  it  commonly 
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realize.  We  have  had,  however,  a  very  instructive  Convocation, 
though  possibly  I  ought  not  to  say  so.  I  may  be  in  the  attitude  of 
the  old  lady  who  went  home  from  prayer  meeting  saying,  "  We  had 
a  good  meeting,  I  took  part."  But  aside  from  any  part  that  I 
myself  have  had  in  the  Convocation,  I  think  we  have  had  an  in- 
structive meeting,  and  better  than  that  I  think  we  have  had  one 
that  has  drawn  us  together  and  led  us  to  look  forward  to  a  still 
better  Convocation  next  year.  It  has  been  arranged  that  the  State 
Council  of  Superintendents  will  meet  here  next  year  in  the  same 
week  as  the  Convocation.  That  will  make  a  considerably  larger 
gathering  and  I  think  we  all  look  forward  to  next  year's  Convoca- 
tion as  one  very  much  better  than  the  excellent  one  we  have  had 
this  year. 

Speaking  generally,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  a  strong,  decided 
progress  in  the  educational  activities  of  this  State.  Everything  is 
looking  well  and  everybody  is  feeling  hopeful.  The  State  educa- 
tional officers,  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  leading  officials  in 
the  Education  Department,  are  exceedingly  grateful  to.  all  engaged 
in  the  active  work  of  the  schools  for  the  kindly  assistance  and 
generous  aid  and  cordial  cooperation  that  they  are  giving  to  all  of 
us.  Matters  seem  to  be  going  along  very  smoothly  indeed.  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  and  there  is  every  reason  why 
we  should  have  a  decidedly  hopeful  outlook  and  why  we  should  all 
feel  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  exceedingly  enjoyable  and  ii 
very  promising  work  of  putting  the  educational  activities  of  this 
State  upon  the  very  best  footing  imaginable.  As  I  have  often  said, 
we  have  a  State  with  all  the  advantages  of  geographical  situation, 
of  commercial  activity,  of  resources  of  millions.  We  have  then 
the  educational  means,  for  certainly  no  one  can  entertain  any  doubt 
about  the  readiness  of  the  i)eople  in  the  different  localities  and 
through  their  representatives  in  the  State  government  to  provide 
most  amply  for  educational  progress.  We  have  the  power  and  the 
authority  to  do  things  such  as  no  other  state  in  this  Union  pos- 
sesses ;  or  if  any  other  state  possesses  this  authority,  it  has  not 
put  it  in  form  for  exercise,  put  it  in  shape  to  be  used,  as  we  have 
in  this  State.  We  have  all  of  the  arrangements  and  the  resources 
for  binding  together  the  educational  interests  of  this  State  and 
making  them  conspicuous  among  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  to 
the  end  that  we  shall  have  great  conspicuity  of  position,  education- 
ally. There  Ts  no  reason  why  we  should  not  hope  to  have  that  so. 
T  wish  you  would  all  seek  to  realize  that  ideal.  Our  elementary 
schools,  our  secondary  schools,  our  colleges  and  universities,  our 
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library  activities  and  our  work  in  extending  educational  enthusiasm 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  State  are  all  being  coordinated  and 
brought  together,  each  supporting  the  rest  in  a  way  that  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union ;  and  all  that  is  needed  is 
that  we  shall  all  realize  this  and  be  bound  together  in  oneness  of 
purpose  and  of  effort,  and  wc  shall  surely  gain  the  ends  wliich 
we  all  so  much  desire. 

It  seems  to  me  that  everything  is  going  on  very  well  indeed  and 
that  the  promise  is  excellent.  I  am  thankful  to  all  who  came  to 
attend  the  Convocation  and  I  hope  all  will  come  next  >ear.  I  return 
the  appreciative  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Regents  as  well  as  of  the 
officers  of  the  Department  for  any  help  given  to  this  Convocation 
and  bespeak  a  larger  share  for  next  year.  I  hope  that  as  you  go 
home  you  will  say  to  your  associates  that  we  had  a  pleasant  and  an 
instructive  Convocation  well  worthy  of  attendance  and  that  we 
count  upon  a  still  better  one  in  the  coming  year. 

Vice  Chancellor  McKelway — Members  of  the  Convocation:  The 
program  has  been  completed.  The  addresses  have  been  able.  The 
debates  have  been  spirited  and  enlightening.  Renewed  fellowships 
have  been  grateful  and  inspiring.  The  change  in  our  time  of  meet- 
ing from  summer  to  autumn  has  been  vindicated.  I  thank  you  for 
your  courtesy,  forbearance,  patience,  attention  and  interest.  I  hope 
you  will  have  a  safe  journey  to  your  homes,  and  to  your  institutions 
of  labor  and  of  service,  and  I  further  trust  that  the  spirit  you  have 
caught  here  will  be  spread  by  you  among  the  pupils  you  teach  and 
throughout  the  communities  you  represent  and  uplift. 

The  Convocation  of  1906  is  adjourned. 
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General  invitation.  7;:o  rlrrer.ts  5.r.l  i.l  .fr.jers  ::  ir.y  Vn> 
vcrsity  le;.irvr.er.:.  c!.'.  :ru=-.-:-r^.  :r.j:rj:::rs  ir..:  ::her  rfr.cer?  of 
institut::::^  :r  :he  V':ver^::y.  rrirvrr  ::  :::e  ?:j.:i  :Lf>:cii:::r:5  of 
teacher^.  ^"y:z\'^':T.  tr::^.  -:':..  '.  ::r::r:;i5?:.rtrf  :■.:-.'.  <:':'.:*:'.  ':<:xt:.>, 
and  r.\r.':Tr  e!t::*:  *.;•  the  r:v::^n:-.  :r  :y  C::-  :i::;n  C:urc:'  are 
ex  offic::  —^rm^^rr  ' :  Vr:vtr^::y  C:'.  :s:::n.  7h:>e  h:!::::*:  5::ni- 
lar  pr.=::iv:\t  :::  ■w'r.rr  r:a:e5  ar  '  ill  ::!:rrj  ir:er;:s:ei  in  eiucin:>a 
are  air:  :  r  li^lly  ::;.::•;:  ::  a::^:n  1. 

Delegates.  71^:1:  ::;-:::u::  r  :::  :he  V'iversity  is  eamestly  re- 
que*:^: :  :  •  - ::  1  ^*  l:i-:  ::■:  1- 1  j:^"-;  :^:: :  ::  ::■  ;  er:L:e  :::  ::::ik:nt:  this 
tneetir^  *:'.    ^1  :-;  :- •^rv-t  an  1  :  r :n:  ::  any  ye:  hel::. 

Boards  : :  *:  I"  7^::  n  are  nr^rn:ly  alvi^e  ■  :o  a":n:r:re  nic::  >chool 
princir.al-  '  a:*-.'.  1  ::  'i-  cnv  :a:::n  an:  to  ray  :l:elr  expenses 
thereto.  It  .  :!  !  '•-:  a  .varranta':/.e  ;::rlic  charge  i:;  view  of  the 
benefit-  f  '■■■:  -'/ain';  :. 

It  will  a  :  :  i:re;.tly  :  t'.'.-  --.::::—  v :  the  exercises  and  to  the  con- 
venience a:;  1  -;:*■   fi'ti'^n  ■  :  al!  cnrerne  :  if  nten:ber>  will : 

1  Re:::-*er  :r;n;e'::ately  -  r.  arrival: 

2  A -r- en. Me  '/r'.ntt/lv  j-.t  each  -e^sicn. 

In  the  t.la:.  .:  the  Tniverrity  O-nv .cati: n  for  ii>:*7  the  precedent 
of  the  la-t  t.V".  ^■■nv-rati^n-  v.ill  ht  rllowed  and  the  entire  time  of 
the  rr/- ••••  ::  jive*.  •     'he  c  .'n-i  lerati*-n  of  one  genera!  -iibject. 
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The  convocation  program  for  1907  will  therefore  deal  with  The 
Place  and  Mission  of  Art  in  Education.  The  term  is  used  in  its 
broadest  sense  and  includes  not  only  graphic  and  industrial  art  as 
taught  in  public  schools,  but  also  fine  arts,  music,  and  the  art  of 
expression  in  language.  It  is  proposed  to  develop  the  two  main 
phases  of  art  education;  ist,  creative  —  as  a  means  of  self -expres- 
sion—  including  drawing,  figures,  colors,  music,  language  etc.;  2d, 
receptive  —  as  a  means  of  enjoyment  and  self-cultivation  —  the 
power  of  appreciating  good  art,  good  music,  and  good  literature. 

It  is  desired  that  the  formal  papers  be  followed  by  thorough  dis- 
cussion. Many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  State  have  been 
asked  to  participate,  but  there  has  been  no  preferment  on  our  pro- 
gram and  all  are  invited  to  g^ve  their  aid,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
practical  suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  Department  and  of  the 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  attendance  at  the  Convocation  was  fully  up  to  the  high  level 
of  1905  and  1906,  the  total  registration  being  400.  The  regulaf 
attendance  was  of  course  greatly  increased  by  local  atteodaiice  irjom 
Albany  and  neighboring  cities  and  towns,  and  the  Satiate -chamber 
was  crowded  at  all  sessions. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SESSIONS 

Thursday  afternoon,  October  17 

3  p.  m.  -^  Informal  gathering  at  headquarters 

4  p.  m.    Executive  session  of  Convocation  Council  at  the  Educa- 
tion Department 

Thursday  evening,  Senate  chamber 

7.30  p.  m.    Registration 

8  p.  m.    Announcements 

-District  Sup't  Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  New  York  City,  for 
Convocation  Council 
Prayer 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Sewall,  Albany 
8.15  p.  m.    Chancellor's  address 

Regent  St  Clair  McKelway  M.A.  LL.D.,  Vice  Chancellor 
Address:    The  Public  Servant 

President  John  H.  Finley  LL.D.,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York 
Address :    The  Humanizing  of  Study 

President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  D.D.  LL.D.,  Brown  University 

Informal  reception  was  held  in  the  Senate  lobby  at  close  of  ad- 
dresses. All  members  of  the  Convocation  and  guests  were  invited 
to  meet  the  Regents  of  the  University  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Friday  morning,  October  z6,  Senate  chamber 

9  a.  m.    Registration 

9.30  a.  m.    Announcements 

District  Sup't  Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  New  York  City,  for 
Convocation  Council 
Address:    The  Province  of  a  Museum  of  Art  in  a  System  of 
Public  Education 
Sir  C.  PuRDON  Clarke  F.S.A.,  Director  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York  City 
Report  of  Convocation  Council  on  nominations 
Report  of  committee  on  necrology 
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Address:  Graphic  Art  as  a  Factor  in  Public  School  Education 
Henry  Turner  Bailey;  Editor  The  School  Arts  Book;  former 
State  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Boston,  Mass. 

Discussion  of  same  topic  .      .-  ... 

[To  show  what  is  being  done  by  the  State  to  assist  teachers  in 
bringing  art  and  other  subjects  more  closely  to  the  attention  of 
pupils,  the  Division  of  Visual  Instruction  arranged  an  exhibit 
of  wall  pictures,  hand  photographs  and  lantefn  slides.  All 
were  invited  to  visit  the  rooms  of  this  division,  nos.  442  and  443 
(4th  floor).] 

Friday  afternoon,  October  18,  Senate  chamber,  3  p.  m. 

Address:     The  Place  and  Purpose  of  Music  in  Public  Schools 
Frank  Damrosch,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 
New  York  City 
Discussion 

HoLLis  E.  Dann,  Professor  of  Music,  Cornell  University 
Address:     Expression  in  Language 
Brander  Matthews  LL.D.  D.C.L.  Lit  D.,  Professor  of  dra-  J 
matic  literature,  Columbia  University  \ 

Discussion  '  j 

President  Rush  Rhees  D.D.  LL.D.,  Rochester  University         1 
Address :     Industrial  Art :  How'  it  is  Advanced  by  Art  in  Edu-  j 
cation    '  •  I 

George  F.  Kunz  M.A.  Ph.D.,  New  York  City 

i 

Friday  evening,  October  18,  7.30  p.  m.  I 

The  members  of  the  Convocation  joined  with  the  members  of  the 
Hudson  River  Schoolmasters  Club  in  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Ten  : 
Eyck.     The  entire  membership  of  the  Convocation  was  welcomed^ 
to  the  after-dinner  speaking  which  began  at  9.30  p.  m. 

The  Jipcakers  and  their  addresses  were  as  follows:  i 

Address:     The  New  Education 

Harry   Pratt  Judson   Ph.D.  LL.D.,   President  of   the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago 
Address:     EtUication  and  Citizenship  .      , 

Wn.LiAM  Nottingham  Ph.D.  LL.D.,  Regent  of  the  UniversitJ 
of  tiie  State  of  New  York  .  -  ,     ..  . 


T' 
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Saturday  morning,  October  19,  Senate  chamber 

Announcements 

District.  Sup't  Darwin   L.   Bardwell,   New  York  City,  for 
Convocation  Council 
Address:.    Industrial  Education  in  Massachusetts 

Paul  H.  Hanus  B.S.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Harvard 
University ;.  Chairman    of    the    Commission    on    Industrial 
.Education 
Discussion 
Rev.  E.  P.  Powell,  Clinton,  N.  Y.    " 


APPOINTMENTS 

The  Convocation  Council  acting  as  a  committee  on  nominations 
recommended  the  following  appointments  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the 
various  University  Councils  for  the  year  1907-8: 

Convocation  Council 

Associate  City  Superintendent  Edward  L.  Stevens,  New  York 
City 

College  Council 
President  Langdon  C.  Stewardson,  Hobart  College 

Academic  Council 

Principal  E.  R.  Whitney,  Binghamton  High  School 

Library  Council 

Frank  P.  Hill,  Brooklyn  Public  Library 

Medical  Council 

Dr  Egbert  Le  Fevre,  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College 

Advisory  Council  of  Nurse  Training  Schools 

Miss  Annie  W.  Goodrich  R.X.,  general  superintendent  of  nurse 
training  schools,  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Mrs  C.  M.  Simpson  R.N.,  superintendent  of  nurse  training  school, 
Albany  Hospital,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Miss  M.  J.  Jones  R.N.,  superintendent  of  nurse  training  school, 
Rochester  City  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Root,  superintendent  Nathan  Littauer  Hospital  and 
Nurse  Training  School,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Dr  William  L.  Russell,  medical  inspector  under  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy,  Pougbkeepsiei  N.  Y. 

These  recommendations  were  unanimously  approved  by  the  Con- 
vocation, and  the  chairman  announced  that  they  would  be  submitted 
for  action  to  the  Board  of  Regents  at  their  next  meeting. 
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ADDRESSES,  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 
Thursday  evening,  October  17 

The  Convocation  was  formally  opened  at  8.15  p.  m.  by  Vice 
Chancellor  McKelway. '  -  -   ■■ 

The  following  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Charles  G.  Sewall : 
O  Thou  Almighty  God,  Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  acknowledge 
Thy  goodness  and  Thy  power,  and  we  invoke  Thy  blessed  presence. 
Thou  art  the  God  of  all  wisdom  and  all  truth.  From  Thee  cometh 
every  good  and  perfect  gift.  With  Thee  there  is  no  variableness 
nor  shadow  that  is  cast  by  turning.  All  that  we  have  comes  from 
Thee  and  all  our  best  aspirations  tend  toward  Thee.  Thou  art  the 
Author  of  all  Good  and  we  desire  Thy  presence  here  at  this  time. 
We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  mercies  to  this  commonwealth  and  we 
invoke  Thy  guidance  in  all  of  these  conferences.  We  bless  Thee 
for  the  institutions  of  benevolence  and  for  education  which  arc 
here  found  and  we  invoke  Thy  assistance  in  all  their  councils.  We 
ask  Thee  to  preside  over  this  Convocation,  that  through  the  personal 
contacfs  ami^hroiigK'the'mingling'oi  thouj^fit  Thy  will  may  be  done 
and  Thy  kingdom  come,  and  with  all  our  conclusions  may  we  learn 
to  know  Thy  will  in  order  that  we  may  strive  to  do  it.  We  ask  it 
through  Jesus  Christ,  Our  Lord.    Amen. 

CHANCELLOR'S  ADDRESS 

My  friends,  I  am  asked  to  call  you  to  order  and  shall  within  a 
few  minutes  liberate  you  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  program  arranged 
for  your  instruction,  and  at  any  point  open  to  your  enlightening 
debates.  The  shortest  address  ever  made  to  a  convention  in  this 
state  was  in  these  words :  "  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor 
of  electing  me  to  be  chairman.  The  business  of  a  presiding  officer 
is  to  preside.    Gentlemen,  what  is  your  further  pleasure?" 

It  should  be  recorded  that  that  presiding  officer  did  not  lack  mat- 
ter. On  the  contrary,  he  was  under  an  embarrassment  of  riches  of 
matter,  as  to  which  he  did  not  wish  either  to  gorge  or  to  disgorge 
his- caidttotts mtod;  ^  His  compacte^d' courtesy  and  precision  left  him 
and  the  convention  free  to  act,  and  secured.  fol-  him  the  grateful 
and  surprised  commendation  of  relieved  reporters.  I  am,  however, 
under  the  pressure  of  no  such  difficulty,  nor  am  I  confronted  with 
any  such  necessity  for  reserve.     Our  Convocation  has  nothing  to 
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conceal  and  should  have  something  to  reveal.  We  need  not  be  long 
the  tedious,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  be  timid  or  tentative. 
Besides,  I  am  under  the  order,  so  to  speak,  of  the  cornmittee  of 
arrangements.  Their  order  to  me  is  to  occupy  half  an  hour  of  your 
time,  and  then  give  way  to  the  men  who  are  to  follow  me,  upon 
whom  I  do  not  think  any  such  limit  to  language  has  been  placed. 
Of  course,  I  ^nust  obey  orders.  I  shall  have  in  my  obedience, to  ,. 
orders,  at  the  outset,  a  justification  for  insisting  on  your  obedience  . 
to  orders  during  the  progress  of  the  Convocation,  from  day  to  day. 

I  am  fortunate  in  another  respect:  Those  who  are  to  come  after 
me  will  be  expected  to  keep  themselves  within  the  limits  of  set 
topics.  I  am  under  no  such  restriction.  >  I  could  say  everything,  or 
could  magnify  any  nothing,  at  will.  Still,  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
far  afield.  There  are  two  things,  upon  which  in  succession  I  would 
speak,  equally  affecting  us  all  and  especially  gratifying  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  as  a  body,  that  had  something  to  do  with  bringing  them 
to  pass.  •    . 

The  first  matter  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  the  progress  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  State  Education  Building  in  this  city.  In  a  general 
way  you  are  aware  of  some  of  the  facts.  They  are,  however, 
worthy  of  particular  statement  and  of  grateful  recordjn  the  account  . 
of  this-  Convocation.  The  Board  and  the  State  have  reason  .to  be  . 
pleased  with  the  location  of  the  new  building.  It  will  be  near 
enough  to  the  Capitol  for  accessibility.  It  will  be  far  enough  from 
the  Capitol  for  freedom  from  the  seething  competitions  and  the 
conflicting  aspirations  or  policies  which  within  that  great  building,, 
find  victory  or  sepulture  —  glory  or  the  grave.  This  double  quality 
of  proximity  and  isolation  will  have  upon  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  upon  the  Board  of  Regents  an  advantage  which  we  can 
predicate  of  our  successors  and  which,  we  hope,  our  contemporaries 
will  be  minded  to  accord  to  us. 

In  this  great  building  we  have  been  only  tenants.  We  have  tried  " 
to  be  good  and  grateful  tenants.  But  the  premises  to  which  we 
have  been  assigned  have  been  as  many  as  the  stories  of  this  sttUcture 
and  as  remote  and  as  disconnected  from  one  another  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  If  we  have  not  felt  dejected,  because  of  the  kindness  of 
the  State  we  have  felt  dejected  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
that  could  not  be  always  adjusted  to  conditions  of  comfort  or  of 
equity^  as  we  have  regarded  Ihem.  If  this  statement  seems  to  be* 
either  general  or  obscure,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  was  my  deliberate 
purpose  to  make  it  so. 
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Nor  has  the  Department  of  Education  been  a  tenant  by  sufferance 
of  holes  and  corners  of  the  Capitol  alone.  Parts  of  our  archives 
have  been  in  several  state  buildings  and  all  of  them  in  none.  This 
is  too  well  known  to  be  retold  to  friends.  It  is  mortifying  enough 
to  be  withheld  from  strangers.  We  are  very  happy  that  in  the  near 
future  the  disintegration  and  diffusion  will  give  way  to  system,  to 
unity,  to  concentration  and  to  orderly  sequence.  Exploration  parties 
will  then  not  need  to  be  sent  to  State  Hall.  Excavators  will  not 
have  to  be  dispatched  to  Geological  Hall.  Search  warrants  will  not 
have  to  be  procured  to  replevin  from  cellars  or  tenements  or  other 
remote  recesses  the  boxed-up  treasures  —  perhaps  the  boxed-up 
trumpery  —  of  our  educational  estate. 

The  situation,  still  a  while  to  be  endured  but  happily  soon  to  be 
ended,  reminds  one  of  what  Frederick  Douglass  said  of  his  first 
visit  to  Abraham  Lincoln:  "When  I  entered  the  White  House 
where  Mr  Lincoln  was,  he  very  gradually  withdrew  his  feet  from 
the  remote  corners  of  the  room  into  which  they  had  inadvertently 
strayed.    As  I  advanced,  he  began  to  rise  and  he  continued  rising/* 

My  friends,  the  Department  of  Education,  including,  as  should 
always  be  said,  its  most  important  organic  constituent,  the  Board  of 
Regents,  soon  hopes  slowly  to  be  gathering  its  scattered  assets  from 
the  different  quarters  of  this  dear  old  city,  into  which  they  have 
perhaps  inadvertently  strayed.  We  can  also  say  that  the  Education 
Building,  in  a  sense,  has  begun  to  rise  and  that  it  will  continue  rising, 
until  capstone  shall  be  placed  upon  it  and  until  we  can  hail  and 
.  salute  it  with  shoutings  of  "  Grace,  grace,  unto  it !  ■' 

A  very  important  fact,  however,  should  not  be  forgotten.  There 
had  to  be  one  Department  of  Education  before  one  building  for 
that  department  could  be  requested  or  secured.  When  and  where 
there  w^ere  two  or  more  departments  called  of  education,  there  could 
only  be  cross-purposes,  separation,  discord,  undermining,  contro- 
versy, dishonest  truces  —  and  honest  war.  The  new  building  will 
vindicate  concentration.  But  before  concentration  there  had  to  be 
consolidation.  You  and  I  know  this  now.  All  of  us  knew  it  before, 
"but  not  a  few  of  us  were  divided  and  disaffected,  because  some  of 
us  wanted  our  views  to  be  dominant  and  others  wanted  theirs  to  be 
domin«int,  and  we  were  at  our  tempers'  end  and  the  Legislature  was 
at  its  wits  end,  under  the  apparent  impact  of  an  irresistible  but  dis- 
cordant force  upon  an  immovable  and  cantankerous  object.  The 
Legislature,  which,  if  you  please,  under  the  peremptory  pressure  of 
enlightened  politicians,  arbitrarily  ordained  educational  consolida- 
tion, did  well  for  and  deserved  well  of  the  State.     Whatever  the 
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errors  of  that  Legislature,  or  of  those  by  whom,  may  be,  it  was 
arbitrarily  controlled,  the  enactment  of  educational  consolidation 
was  an  achievement  which  should  command  for  those  who  brought 
it  about  the  gratitude  and  the  praise  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

We  of  the  Board  of  Regents  must  admit  that,  as  self -constituted 
statutory  constructionists,  some  of  us  were  in  doubt  whether  the  old 
Department  of  Public  Education  or  the  still  older  Board  of  Regents 
was  on  top,  in  the  consolidation.  Whatever  academic  estimate  of 
that  proposition  might  haye  been  possible,  none  was  made  necessary. 

The  Education  Commissioner,  in  the  first  instance,  elected  by-tine 
Legislature,  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  designated 
by  the  same  body,  found  one  another  to  be  in  such  accord  that 
contention  was  impossible,  and  a  clear  sense  of  the  duty  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  interests  of  the  State  naturally  followed.  For  the  Re- 
gents, and  not  for  the  Commissioner,  I  wish  to  say  right  here  that 
his  judicial,  unselfish,  trustful  and  disarming  spirit  made  him  our 
comrade  and  our  legal  luminary,  and  ourselves  his  cordial  and  aflfec- 
tionate  coadjutors.  Where  he  begins  and  we  leave  off,  or  where 
we  begin  and  he  leaves  off,  will  never  be  discernible  by  the  present 
Board  or  by  any  successors  in  our  likeness. 

Best  of  all,  we  have  by  law  the  duty  of  selecting  his  successor  on 
the  expiration  of  his  present  term.  That  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  he  will  succeed  himself,  so  long  as  he  may  desire  to  do 
so,  and  that  there  will  be  neither  constitutions!  nor  traditional  op- 
position, whether  to  a  second  or  to  a  third  term  in  his  case,  in  the 
minds  of  the  Board  or,  as  we  believe,  of  the  State. 

Somewhat  discursively,  this  leads  me  further  to  say  that  when 
the  Commissioner  found  the  consolidation  of  the  educational  forces 
was  a  fact,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  securing  for  the 
Department  of  Education  legislation  which  will  by  evolution  assure 
the  edifice  which  will  soon  be  its  hive  and  its  home.  Of  course,  that 
was  done  suggestively,  quietly,  considerately  and  with  diplomatic 
deference  to  the  initiative  of  the  Legislature  and  to  the  ultimate 
power  of  the  Governor  over  legislation.  A  consequence  of  all  this 
has  already  been  set  forth.  When  I  tell  you  that  a  commanding 
and  spacious  site  has  become  the  property  of  the  State,  that  a  scheme 
of  progressive  appropriations  has  been  put  under  way,  that  a  repre- 
sentative state  board  of  construction  has  been  established  and  that 
an  artistic  harmony  of  the  best  plans  submitted  has  been  aitiified^ 
then  you  may  realize  the  value  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  the 
certainty  that  it  will  be  carried  to  completion  and  the  surety  that  it 
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will  be,  for  centuries  to  come,  the  seat  and  the  source  of  influences 
that  will  strengthen  and  better  the  powers  of  uplift  in  the  common- 
wealth, within  the  republic  and  around  the  world. 

What  the  views  of  the  friends  of  education  concerning  this 
achievement  are,  should  be  those  of  the  people  at  large.  The  pro- 
posed structure  will  not  be  the  proof  of  the  sheer  importunity  of  the 
Education  Department  or  a  concession  by  the  Legislature  to  rid 
itself  of  such  importunity.  The  biblical  widow  who  wearied  the 
unjust  but  jaded  judge  into  granting  her  request  can  not  be  cited 
as  a  type  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  or  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.  With  want  of  consideration  for  widows  we  can  not  be 
charged.  Of  Tony  Weller's  aversion  to  them,  we  can  not  be  ac- 
cused. Our  cause  was  just.  Our  importunity  was  tactful.  Our  ap- 
peal was  to  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  meet  a  need  of  the  people. 

Never  were  better  reasons  submitted  for  a  public  building.  The 
Capitol,  which  was  to  be  large  or  elastic  enough  to  house  nearly 
all  the  departments  of  the  State  for  a  generation,  is  overcrowded. 
The  State  has  had  the  temerity  to  grow  in  population  beyond  the 
precedents  or  the  imagination  of  strenuosity,  whether  affected  by  a 
relation  to  presidential  preachments  or  to  vital  statistics.  The  ex- 
pansion of  government  has  been  greater  than  the  increase  of  the 
people,  whether  by  unapprehended  immigration  or  by  fortuitous 
or  premeditated  fecundity.  And  the  same  people  have  demanded 
that  education  shall  be  extended  far  beyond  the  elementary  stages, 
to  which  it  was  long  confined,  and  that  the  children  of  the  state 
directly  or  indirectly  shall  freely  be  as  well  schooled,  either  by  the 
State  or  within  the  cities  of  the  State,  as  any  children  of  any  class 
in  the  land  can  be  at  private  charges.  Whether  this  ought  to  be 
so  or  not,  this  is  so,  and  in  a  commonwealth,  controlled  by  public 
opinion  and  by  public  suffrage,  this  is  to  become  so  more  and  more. 

I  have  postponed,  on  purpose,  to  this  stage  of  this 
free  talk  the  disclosure  of  the  second  important  act  of 
the  State,  with  reference  to  the  Board  of  Regents.  The 
late  Legislature  devolved  upon  this  Board  the  unification 
of  examinations  of  qualified  students  of  medicine  and  of 
surgery,  to  become  practitioners  among  the  people.  For  several 
years,  three  classes  of  medical  practitioners  were  recognized.  Slowly 
but  strongly  other  classes  pressed  for  recognition.  Other  classes 
still  were  forming  to  press  for  it.  The  State  was  threatened  with 
as  many  varieties  of  medical  claimants  as  there  are  of  religious  or 
sectarian  claimants.  The  Constitution  does  not  permit  to  any  State 
any  function  of  preacher-making,  for  religion  is  ?l?>  ix^^  ^vcvoxv%>^^ 
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people  as  trade  is  between  the  states.  But  doctor-making  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  The  preacher  can  tell  us  how  to  live  and  what  to 
believe  in  this  world,  with  reference  to  eternal  safety  and  happiness 
beyond  it.  But  the  doctor  is  the  chartered  authority  to  preserve 
our  health,  to  mend  our  injuries  or  to  soften  the  ills  and  to  temper 
the  sufferings  of  mortality,  when  life  can  not  be  saved  or  prolonged. 

The  freedom  of  the  citizen  in  religion  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
state  for  doctor-making  suggest  a  distinction  that  is  obvious.  This 
State  made  notable  advances  in  medical  education,  years  ago.  It 
took  away  the  power  to  commission  physicians  and  surgeons  from 
the  institutions  in  which  they  received  their  education.  The  interest 
of  those  institutions  in  admitting  their  students  to  practice  was 
greater  than  their  interest  in  keeping  the  unfit  among  their  students 
from  admission  to  practice.  This  need  not  be  said  for  censure.  It 
is  simply  the  result  of  what  may  be  called  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature.  The  State  foupd  this  so,  when  it  assumed  the  sole  power 
finally  to  examine  and  officially  to  commission  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. The  State  set  the  standard  and  indirectly  the  State  appointed 
the  examiners. 

Last  winter,  the  Legislature  ordered  that  the  indirect  appointment 
of  medical  examiners  by  the  State  should  cease.  The  State  ordered 
that  the  examiners  should  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Regents; 
that  the  standard  of  qualifications  should  be  uniform,  and  that  those 
who  pass  such  examinations  should.be  State  authorized  practi- 
tioners of  medicine  and  of  surgery,  and  that  none  others  should  be 
permitted  to  become  such  practitioner^.  This  was  a  radical  advance. 
It  was  necessary  to  protect  the  people  from  what  we  may  call 
medical  ignorance  and  surgical  sciolism.  Not  that  the  State  cared 
to  which  school  or  to  \yhich  alleged  school  of  practice  those  who  at- 
tained licensure  might  afterward  incline.  That  was  their  business. 
To  prefer  them  or  to  discard  them  was  within  the  option  of  the 
people.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  educated  practi- 
tioners and  to  protect  the  people  from  the  admission  of  any  other 
kind  to  licensure. 

This  has  been  done  by  the  act  already  referred  to.  The  Board  of 
Regents  have  appointed  medical  examiners  and  those  examiners  are 
,  ?t  work.  Their  examinations  will  be  uniform,  impartial  and  scien- 
tific. Those  who  pass  them  will  be.  the  only  qualified  practitioners 
of  medicine  and  surgery  within  this  commonwealth,  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  that  near  future,  few  practi- 
tioners  will  be  minded  to  call  themselves  by  any  other  titles  than 
"  doctor  "  or  physicians  and  svu^eotv^.    The  labels  that  are  now 
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used  will  not,  during  many  years,  be  especially  significant.  The 
dropping  of  them  by  the  end  of  this  generation  may  reasonably  be* 
expected. 

The  Regents  very  wisely  selected  the  medical  examiners  from  the 
various  schools  of  practice  within  the  State.  They  very  wisely 
limited  their  selection  within  those  schools  of  practice  to  those  who 
had  received  a  medical  education  on  the  line  of  the  highest  former 
standards,  and  likewise  to  those  who  believed  in  the  new  law  and 
who  had  not  endeavored  to  defeat  it.  The  system  was  put  to  nurse 
to  its  friends.  Its  fate  was  not  farmed  out  among  its  enemies.  The 
justification  of  this  has  been  found  in  the  approbation  of  all  branches 
of  the  medical  profession  and  in  the  approval  of  the  people  and  of 
the  press,  as  the  interpreter  of  the  people.  The  terms  of  these  ex- 
aminers are  three  years,  two  years  and  one  year  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  recurrent  designations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  state 
boards.  Possibly  for  this  generation,  indirect  cognizance  will  have 
to  be  taken  of  former  divisions  of  medical  instruction  and  practice, 
but  hardly  for  longer  than  that.  Educational  sectarianism  in  medi- 
cine will  cease,  as  medical  sectarians  die  off,  and  a  uniformity  of 
standard,  steadily  maintained,  will  enable  a  uniformity  of  selection 
to  be  made,  when  the  reasons  for  and  the  representatives  of  sectarian 
medical  education  shall  both  have  passed  away. 

No  bar  has  been  raised  against  any  kind  of  medical  or  surgical 
practice.  Only  a  single  standard  of  assured  intellectual,  educational 
and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  moral  fitness  has  been  established. 
To  that  there  must  be  conformity.  Subject  to  that,  as  already 
intimated,  the  law  is  liberty.  There  are  nota  few  Schools  or  pseudo 
schools  of  education  and  of  practice  that  may  clamor  for  admission. 
Admission  will  be  as  open  to  them  as  to  others,  but  always  under 
the  one  standard  of  character,  education  and  fitness  which  the 
State  has  peremptorily  and,  I  believe,  permanently,  set.  That  stan- 
dard will  bar  none.  But  none  will  be  able  to  lower  it  or  to  trifle 
with  that  standard.  Passing  it,  any  graduates  can  practice  what 
methods  they  please  or  cater  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  patients,  as 
t"hey  please.  Of  course,  as  the  educational  standard  of  practitioners 
is  raised  and  maintained,  so  will  the  juds^nent  and  sense  of  patients 
in  proportion  be  increased.  The  credulity  on  which  quackery  sub- 
sists will  be  ended  when  quacks  are  outlawed. 

This  is  real  reform.  This  is  a  .e:enuine  advance.  While  this  was, 
at  the  last,  suddenly  accomplished,  it  was  the  result  of  long  study, 
long  effort  and  of  a  long  experience  of  the  State  with  other  methods 
The  Board  of  Regents  was  highly  complimented  by  the  State  when 
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the  State  made  it,  through  its  medical  appointees,  the  clearing  house 
for  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  future.  The  excellent  recognition 
of  what  may  be  called  existing  schools,  and  the  more  extended 
recognition  of  schools  or  systems  which  may  spring  up,  subject  to 
the  one  standard  of  knowledge,  character  and  efficiency,  can  not  be 
too  highly  praised.  All  can  come  in  that  should.  None  can  enter 
that  should  not. 

How  carefully  and,  withal,  how  slowly  the  State  moved  should 
not  be  forgotten.  It  shifted  the  center  of  power  to  credential 
doctors  from  over  the  heads  of  medical  schools  to  the  agents  of  the 
State.  It  made  a  doctor  of  any  school  thereafter  a  state  product. 
He  was  a  medical  college  pupil,  but  as  a  doctor  he  became,  though 
not  the  product,  the  creature  of  the  State.  New  York  early  led  off 
in  this.  Other  states  then  assumed  the  control  of  doctor  making, 
in  the  final  stages.  The  standards  of  the  states  differ,  but  the  stand- 
ard of  New  York  is  the  highest  and  will  become  the  standard  of 
all  other  states  of  the  first  class. 

The  first  act  of  our  State  was  to  establish  for  all  intending  sur- 
geons and  physicians  a  uniform  degree  of  primary  instruction.  The 
State  then  saw  to  it  that  the  different  schools  of  medicine  or  sur- 
gery, or  both,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  established  a  uniform  degfree 
of  direct  medical  instruction.  From  that  to  the  provision  of  this 
uniform  educational  standard  by  the  State  itself  and  to  the  ere- 
dentialing  of  doctors  by  the  State  alone  the  course  was  natural 
and,  though  slow,  was  progressive  and  inevitable. 

I  have  no  condemnation  to  pass  upon  those  who  opposed  this. 
Opposition  is  necessary  to  attrition.  Attrition  is  the  spur  which 
carries  progress  to  the  front.  It  is  the  provocative  to,  discussion. - 
Discussion  carries  in  it  the  certainty  of  the  discovery  and  of  the 
adoption  of  what  ought  to  be  and  of  what,  having  been  obtained, 
endures.  It  was  not  for  the  Board  of  Regents  to  make  this  ad- 
vance. It  was  fitting  that  the  Board  should  urge  it.  It  was  fitting 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  the  voice  of  the  Board, 
should  urge  it.  This  he  did.  Him  the  Board  sustained.  To  him 
and  to  the  Board  the  Legislature  listened.  From  the  Legislature 
to  the  Board  has  come  the  order  for  this  advance.  By  the  Board 
the  order  will  be  obeyed  and,  through  the  Board,  the  advance  will 
be  maintained. 

It  is  well  this  is  so.  Our  Board  has  always  respected  the  orders 
it  has  received  from  the  Legislature.  We  are  limited  by  those 
orders.  Some  we  have  not  sought.  Some  we  have  not  desired. 
None  have  we  ever  declined.     All  we  have  loyally  obeyed.     The 
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Board,  legally  authorized  and  protected  by  the  constitution  and  per- 
sonally named  by  the  Legislature,  is  both  loyal  and  logical  in  obey- 
ing the  will  of  the  Legislature.  The  Legislature  knows  that  to  the 
Regents  in  medical  or  in  other  education  can  be  safely  left  the  exe- 
cution of  the  will  of  the  State.  The  Regents  have  seldom  looked  to 
the  Legislature  in  vain.  The  Legislature  has  never  leaned  on  the 
Regents  in  vain.  This  advance  in  medical  education,  though  far 
from  the  last  is  also  from  the  least  requirement  the  lawmaking 
body  has  laid  upon  us. 

The  older  members  of  our  Board  have  ^een  jpnd  the  younger 
members  have  learned  of  many  advances  which  edifcation  has  made 
in  this  great  State.  The  State  established  normal  schools  and  nor- 
mal colleges  against  the  contention  that  "  To  teach  teachers  to  teach 
would  be  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  teach  mothers  to  nurse,  or 
children  to  play."  Well,  teachers  are  now  taught  to  teach  and, 
until  they  have  shown  their  capacity  both  by  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice to  do  so,  they  are  not  allowed  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the 
State.  Mothers  continue  to  nurse,  but  many  mothers  of  the  over- 
worked poor  are  now  intelligently  taught  how  to  bring  up  their 
children  amid  cleaner  and  sweeter  surroundings  than  used  to  prevail 
and  their  children  are  even  tenderly  cared  for,  amid  clean  and  sweet 
surroundings,  while  the  mothers  are  at  hard  work  in  congested  city 
centers.  The  children  of  the  slums  are  gathered  in  kindergartens  or 
iq, playgrounds.  They  are  even  tenderly  taught  how  to  play,  instead 
of  leavii^  the  instinct  for  play  to  be  outworked  amid  conditions  of 
confusion  atf<i  0^  dirt  and  of  barbarism  which  combine  to  make 
for  sin.  TJie  Saviour  and  Lover  of  little  children  has  touched 
city,  county,  state  and  national  life,  and  the  human  heart,  with  His 
sublime  spirit.  From  the  kindergarten  at  the  basis  to  the  university 
as  the  apex  of  our  educational  system,  enlightenment  has  brought 
change.  Change  has  signified  progress  and  progress  means  tomor- 
row. The  State  is  bound  to  complete  and  to  perfect  what  it  begins, 
for  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  law,  in  pursuance  of  which  the 
State  consciously  or  unconsciously  acts,  is  bound  imperceptibly,  in- 
visibly and  irresistibly,  to  have  its  way  in  the  heart  of  things  and 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  In  this  is  not  the  socialism  that  levels  down. 
In  this  is  the  spiritual  regnancy  which  levels  up. 

Government  is  the  ultimate  of  public  opinion.  The  laws  that 
cross  that  opinion  are  changed.  Constitutions  in  its  way  are 
amended  or  interpreted  in  line  with  it.  If  few  things  are  slower 
than  the  progress  of  public  opinion  into  law,  nothing  is  surer  than 
that  progress.    The  trend  of  such  progress  is  today  manifest*    Gov- 
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emment  is  minded  to  do  for  the  people  several  vital  things  it  has 
heretofore  left  to  private  initiative.  In  the  light  and  under  the 
force  of  the  steady  pressure  of  this  ethical  time  toward  better  condi- 
tions, should  be  judged  and  can  be  forseen  the  manifest  duty  and 
destiny  of  the  State  to  take  much  of  the  higher  education,  as  it 
has  already  taken  nearly  all  of  the  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, into  its  own  hands.  Those  hands,  government  of  the  people 
will  make  strong.  Those  hands,  government  by  the  people  will  keep- 
clean.  Those  hands,  government  for  the  people,  under  the  purposes 
of  God  for  America,  will  make  and  will  keep  gentle  and  tender  and 
tolerant,  as  well  as  strong  and  clean. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SERVANT 

BY   PRESIDENT  JOHN    H.   FINLEY   LL.D.,   COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

NEW   YORK 

[We  are  obliged  to  announce  with  regret  that  this  address  can  not 
be  printed  in  the  proceedings,  as  it  was  mainly  extemporaneous, 
and  no  notes  were  taken,  or  paper  submitted.] 

The  Chair  —  There  is  a  tradition  that  North  Carolina  and  Rhode 
Island,  which  were  the  last  states  to  adopt  the  federal  Constitution, 
respectively  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  Jefferson  and  of  Hamilton 
in  the  work  of  delay;  that  the  object  of  these  statesmen  was  to 
get  II  states  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  enough  to  set  the  govern- 
ment going,  and  then  to  keep  the  two  remaining  states  of  the 
original  thirteen  colonies  out  long  enough,  till  the  necessary  addi- 
tional amendments  could  be  secured.  Whether  Jefferson  prodded 
North  Carolina  and  Hamilton,  Rhode  Island,  I  do  not  know.  Tra- 
dition is  to  that  eflfect.  But  we  do  know  that  part  of  the  honor  of 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island  was  the  establishment  of  her  system  of 
education;  and  of  that  system  Brown  University  is  the  head,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr  Faunce  is  the  head  of  Brown  University. 

THE  HUMANIZING  OF  STUDY. 

PRESIDENT    WILLIAM    H.    P.    FAUNCE    D.D.    LL.D.,    BROWN    UNIVERSITY 

Whatever  the  occasion  and  whatever  our  theme,  we  are  sure  to 
find  a  point  of  departure  in  the  vast  treasure-house  of  Robert 
Browning.  Tonight  we  begin  with  part  of  his  poem  called 
"  Development :  " 

My  father  was  a  scholar  and  knew  Greek. 
When  I  was  five  years  old  I  asked  him  once: 
"  What  do  you  read  about  ?  " 

"  The  siege  of  Troy." 
"What  is  a  siege,  and  what  is  Troy?" 

Whereat 
He  piled  up  chairs  and  tables  for  a  town, 
Set  me  atop  for  Priam,  called  our  cat 
Helen,  enticed  away   from  home  he  said 
By  wicked  Paris,  who  couched  somewhere  close, 
Coward  puss    ... 

This  taught  me  who  was  who  and  what  was  what; 
So  far  I  rightly  understood  the  case 
At  five  years  old;  a  huge  delight  it  proved, 
And   still  proves  —  thanks  to  that  instructor  sage, 
My  father,  who  knew  better  than  turn  straight 
Learning's  full  flare  on  young-eyed  ignorance. 
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In  these  few  lines  we  have  interest,  effort,  apperception,  correla- 
tion, concentration,  and  all  the  other  processes  and  principles  which 
have  become  the  shibboleths  of  modem  education.  But  we  have 
them  embodied  in  a  father  instead  of  a  pedagogue,  who  made  the 
living  room  a  schoolroom,  used  chairs  and  tables  instead  of  pictures 
and  casts,  and  gave  the  growing  boy  not  paradigms  and  conjuga- 
tions, but  a  lifelong  "  huge  delight." 

This  simple  natural  way  of  imbibing  knowledge  and  enthusiasm 
from  a  father  or  a  friend  is  of  course  the  ideal  of  education.  In 
the  Republic  of  Plato  the  father  who  wishes  Socrates  to  instruct  his 
sons  simply  says :  "  Please  let  these  young  men  have  the  benefit  of 
your  society."  In  modem  England  some  of  the  greatest  minds  like 
Mill,  Ruskin,  Spencer  have  thus  been  educated  mainly  through  the 
home,  and  have  owed  little  to  formal  school  training.  There  is 
something  artificial  and  unreal  in  the  very  idea  of  the  school.  The 
school  is  a  group  of  young  people  withdrawn  from  the  natural 
grouping  of  the  family  and  the  community,  and  fashioned  into  a 
necessary  but  artificial  grouping  according  to  age  and  ability.  The 
schoolhouse  is  an  unnatural  structure  which  an  ideal  society  would 
not  possess.  "  I  saw  no  temple  therein  "  is  the  apocalyptic  descrip- 
tion of  the  heavenly  city.  With  equal  justice  the  writer  might  have 
said :  "  I  saw  no  school  therein."  In  ancient  Athens  education 
apparently  involved  a  going  to  school  in  earlier  years,  but  the 
greater  part  of  education  was  by  conversation  and  discussion  in 
the  open  air.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  our  times  is  that 
we  are  beginning  to  recover  the  Greek  ideal  and  ..tjkwaugb  nature 
study,  athletic  sports,  and  summer  schools  are  beginning  to  see  that 
no  hygienic  schoolhouse  can  be  any  true  substitute  for  "  God's  great 
outdoors." 

But  study  itself,  wherever  pursued,  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
become  abstract  and  inhuman.  It  inevitably  involves  a  temporary 
withdrawal  from  reality,  and  a  segregation  of  certain  parts  of 
experience. 

The  formulas  of  mathematics,  so  essential  to  all  exact  investiga- 
tion, are  mental  constructions  in  a  purely  hypothetical  world.  It 
is  only  in  Euclid  and  his  followers  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Actually  no  surveyor  has  ever  found 
them  so  in  any  piece  of  ground.  Hence  the  purely  mathematical 
mind  is  notoriously  unfitted  for  grappling  with  events  and  objects 
in  daily  life,  and  mathematical  reasoning  affords  no  guidance  what- 
ever in  the  drawing  of  social  and  moral  inferences,  or  ascertaining 
truths   in  the  realm  of  the  contingent  and  the  probable.     "The 
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tnathematical  spirit "  said  Fouillee,  "  is  the  art  of  seeing  only  one 
side  of  a  question." 

The  division  of  the  materials  of  physical  study  into  different 
sciences  is  necessary  but  unfortunate.  In  the  real  forest  there  is 
no  division  into  fauna  and  flora,  into  geology,  botany,  and  orni- 
thology. These  artificial  divisions  we  impose  for  the  purpose  of 
study,  just  as  the  anatomist  dissects  out  a  single  nerve  in  order  to 
understand  it.  But  he  is  in  constant  danger  of  seeing  only  the 
nerve  and  forgetting  its  union  with  the  body. 

All  propositions,  formulas,  expositions,  arc  at^eoipts-  to  express 
the  ever  baffling  reality  in  terms-of  intellect.  But  in  sdl^^es,  the 
perfunctory  teacher  and  the  stupid  pupil  never  get  beyond  the  intel- 
lectual expression,  the  juiceless  formula.  In  all  ages  the  multitude 
have  received  the  formula  as  a  finality  and  so  education  has  some- 
times closed  their  minds  and  deadened  their  spirits.  How  often  this 
was  the  result  of  the  scholastic  education  of  the  middle  ages  we 
all  know.  The  schools  were  as  Comenius  called  them,  "the 
slaughter-houses  of  children."  Scholasticism  exhausted  itself  in 
laborious  subtleties,  and  its  boasted  scholarship,  removed  from  any 
study  of  facts,  was  a  castle  in  the  air.  The  old  trivium  and  quadri- 
vium  whetted  indeed  the  reasoning  faculty,  but  gave  no  material  on 
-which  to  employ  it.  Disdaining  studies  which  might  ameliorate  the 
life  of  the  common  people,  the  medieval  teacher  endlessly  dis- 
cussed the  interior  structure  of  the  Paradise,  or  the  number  of 
angels  that  might  stand  on  a  needle's  point. 

The  revival  of  learning,  the  sudden  efflorescence  of  classical 
study,  swept  away  .the.  old  scholastic  rubbish  anjcl  filled  the  universi- 
ties with  a  superb  enthusiasm.  "  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be 
alive."  Into  the  stagnation  that  had  gathered  around  school  and 
church  came  the  great  impulses  and  aspirations  of  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles and  the  reign  of  Augustus  with  transforming  power.  To  com- 
mune with  Homer,  Plato,  Virgil,  Cicero,  was  to  experience  a 
rebirth.  The  intellectual  life  of  Europe  was  re-created  by  classical 
study  and  that  impulse  has  endured  to  the  present  day. 

But  have  the  classics  always  thus  been  the  bearers  of  sweetness 
and  light  in  the  last  400  years  ?  Let  the  millions  of  schoolboys  who 
have  been  compelled  to  grind  in  the  prison  house  answer.  For 
many  of  these  millions,  syntax  and  prosody  have  made  acquaintance 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  impossible;  for  millions  of  students 
Virgil  has  been  merely  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  lexicon,  and 
Cicero  an  obliging  commentator  on  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar.  The 
decadence  of  the  Greek  language  as  an  instrument  of  culture  today 
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is  not  wholly  due  to  the  encroachment  of  more  modern  studies.  It 
is  in  part  the  Nemesis  of  devitalized  instruction,  the  inevitable 
result  of  degrading  the  most  luminous  writings  of  the  ancient  world 
into  mere  engines  of  formal  discipline.  "  We  have  murdered  to 
dissect."  We  have  ''  parsed  ''  Caesar  and  Xenophon  until  they  are 
no  longer  living  spirits  to  our  boys,  but  are  mummies  dessicated 
and  horrible.  In  our  higher  schools  classical  philology  is  frequently 
as  technical  as  any  course  in  "  chipping  and  filing/'  and  much 
farther  removed  from  genuine  human  interest. 

Now  our  best  classical  teachers  are  making  strenuous  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  humanize  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  They 
are  refusing  to  observe  the  so  called  golden  rule :  "  Teach  unto 
others  as  others  taught  unto  you."  They  are  bringing  students 
into  contact  with  coins  and  marbles  and  inscriptions  and  all  the 
utensils  of  a  buried  life.  They  are  transferring  the  methods  of  the 
scientific  laboratory  to  the  classical  seminar.  They  are  carrying^ 
their  advanced  pupils  to  Athens  and  to  Rome.  They  are  using 
the  language  as  a  mere  channel  through  which  to  reach  the  national 
or  racial  life.  In  spite  of  the  inhuman  college  entrance  examina- 
tions which  inevitably  tend  to  depress  every  secondary  school  into  a 
cramming  machine,  our  best  teachers  are  really  giving  our  boys 
and  girls  a  glimpse  of  the  ancient  spirit  and  ideal.  But  that  gHmpse 
must  be  made  possible  for  students  in  nonclassical  courses.  One  of 
our  most  pressing  needs  is  to  make- clear  to  nonclassical  minds  the 
great  inheritance  that  has  come  to  us  from  Greece  and  Rome,  just 
as  we  have  made  the  literary  and  religious  bequest  of  Israel  known 
to  millions  who  are  innocent  of  Hebrew. 

So  in  the  modern  languages  we  are  reaching  out  for  better  and 
more  inspiring  methods  of  instruction.  Perhaps  the  heaviest 
responsibilities  in  modern  education  rest  upon  the  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  and  German,  since  the  training  in  coherent  thinking, 
careful  discrimination,  and  precise  expression  which  was  formerly 
gained  by  study  of  the  classics,  is  now  largely  transferred  to  depart- 
ments of  modern  language.  But  our  teaching  of  English  not  only 
is  ineffective,  it  is  positively  destructive  of  real  appreciation  of  the 
treasures  of  our  English  tongue.  Happily  the  amount  of  time  spent 
on  technical  grammar  has  been  diminished,  and  teachers  of  rhetoric 
have  more  '*  bowels  "  than  once  they  had.  But  the  daily  theme 
writing,  often  forcing  students  to  talk  when  they  have  nothing  to 
say,  seeming  to  af!irm  that  quantity  of  output  somehow  leads  to 
quality  of  style,  and  substituting  the  blue  pencil  for  the  living  voice, 
has  in  some  institutions  become  a  mechanical  and  soulless  routine. 
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The  Study  of  the  masterpieces  of  our  English  tongue  often  leads, 
as  we  all  know,  to  an  aversion  in  the  mind  of  the  student  which 
lasts  throughout  life.  Our  college  graduates  are  frequently  illiter- 
ate and  unshamed.  The  elaborate  mechanism  of  instruction  that 
we  have  built  up  in  the  American  college  does  not  create  the  thing 
most  needed  —  sincere  admiration  and  lasting  delight.  Our  Eng- 
lish speech  is  mastered  by  Oxford  graduates  without  any  of  our 
years  of  painful  and  vexatious  drill.  Of  course  Oxford  is  dealing 
with  a  different  class  of  students,  selected  from  the  finest  English 
homes,  w  ith  centuries  of  culture  behind  them,  while  we  are  dealing 
with  a  great  democracy,  many  of  them  from  homes  where  good 
English  was  never  spoken.  But  our  trouble  lies  not  only  with  the 
sons  of  artisans  and  immigrants,  but  with  the  sons  of  the  refined  and 
.  educated.  We  are  graduating  men  who  not  only  can  not  write  a 
decent  letter,  but  who  take  no  pleasure  in  any  literature  beyond  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  news  stand.  Oxford  has  no  entrance 
examination  in  English  nor  any  courses  in  Enghsh  required  after 
entrance.  When  I  said  to  a  professor  in  Balliol  College :  "  How 
then  do  you  teach  English  here  ? "  he  answered  "  Your  American 
departments  of  English  are  killing  the  love  of  the  mother  tongue ; 
we  believe  that  good  English,  like  good  manners,  is  acquired  simply 
by  associating  with  those  who  already  possess  it.*'  I  know  that 
the  small  group  of  men  in  an  English  college  presents  an  essentially 
different  problem  from  a  freshman  class  of  from  three  to  five  hun- 
dred, where  the  theme  and  the  blue  pencil  and  the  fortnightly  and 
the  forerisics  and  fifteen  minutes  of  forced  consultation  are  all 
parts  of  an  apparently  necessary  but  highly  impersonal  apparatus. 
But  is  it  surprising  that  the  elaborate  schedule,  the  large  force  of 
clerks  and  assistants,  the  "  theme  readers  "  whose  deadening  task 
it  is  to  correct  the  speech  of  hundreds  of  students  they  are  for- 
bidden to  see  or  hear  —  is  it  surprising  that  all  this  cumbrous  mech- 
anism fails  to  kindle  intellectual  fire?  "How  can  you  bear,"  said 
one  college  senior  recently  when  urged  to  write  for  a  college  daily, 
"  how  can  you  bear  to-  push  a  pen  over  sheets  of  paper  when  you 
don't  have  to?'' 

I  firmly  believe  that  Oxford  is  right  —  good  English  is  mainly 
the  result  of  association  with  those  who  have  it.  It  comes  by 
contagion  and  not  by  drill.  We  learn  to  talk  well,  jiist  as  we  learn 
to  talk  at  all,  by  listening.  Good  English  is  a  part  of  courtesy  and 
honor  and  chivalry.  It  is  not  conformity  to  the  rules  in  a  textbook; 
it  is  conformity  to  the  gentlest  and  noblest  spirits  around  us  and 
before  us.     It  is  the  manner  in  which  the  best  mew  ^.tvd  -^^csccsk^s. 
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approach  one  another  for  intellectual  and  social  exchange.  If  such 
men  and  women  prefer  the  split  infinitive,  then  the  split  infinitive 
is  right;  if  they  abhor  it,  it  is  wrong.  If  they  want  reformed 
spelling,  then  we  should  have  it;  if  they  don't  want  it  for  a  century 
to  come,  good  breeding  will  keep  us  from  attacking  their  usage.  To 
spend  four  years  in  association  with  a  group  of  men  who  delight  la 
the  English  tongue  and  daily  exemplify  its  varied  powers,  is  the  best 
possible  course  in  "  college  English." 

Many  of  our  teachers  are  questioning  the  effect  of  our  constant 
approach  to  English  masterpieces  by  the  method  of  the  dissecting^ 
table.  When  the  unresisting  "  masterpiece  "  is  laid  out  before  the 
class,  and  they  pick  out  one  filament  after  another,  when  they  have 
determined  the  origin  of  every  historical  and  mythological  and  geo- 
graphical allusion,  do  they,  as  a  result,  love  the  "  masterpiece  "  or 
hate  it  ?  Are  their  imaginations  kindled,  their  spirits  "  stabbed 
awake,"  and  the  fountains  of  delight  unsealed?  Or  do  they  view 
the  poem  or  essay  as  a  cadaver  which  they  were  driven  to  carve  and 
rend?  Professor  Nettleton,  who  has  recently  written  strongly—^ 
none  too  strongly  —  out  of  his  own  large  experience,  quotes  the 
student  who  told  the  story  of  his  English  course  as  follows :  "  We 
took  Milton  line  by  line,  and  the  teacher  explained  away  every 
illusion."  But  is  it  necessary  to  explain  away  in  order  to  com- 
municate the  thrill  of  genuine  delight?  Is  it  necessary  to  apply 
spectrum  analysis  to  every  star  before  we  can  understand  Jessica's 
cry 

there's   not   the   smallest   orb   that   thou   beholdest, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings? 

The  trouble  is  that  appreciation  is  difficult  to  communicate  m 
formal  lectures,  while  knowledge  is  easily  packed  into  50-minute 
periods.  Therefore  we  impart  the  unimportant  knowledge,  and  the 
glow  of  feeling,  the  flash  of  insight,  the  illumination  of  the  world 
which  Comes  at  the  touch  of  Shakspere  or  Keats  or  Tennyson  — 
that  we  seem  to  resign  all  hope  of  giving  away.  Thus  we  tithe  mint, 
anise  and  cummin,  and  pass  over  the  things  that  make  men  live. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  child  my  imagination  has  been  dominated  by 
the  three  sonorous  lines  of  Milton: 

High    on    a    throne   of    royal    state. 

That  far  outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind, 

.     .     .     Satan    exalted    sat. 

Whenever  I  have  come  face  to  face  with  the  audacity  and  inso- 
lence  of  evil,  whenever  I  have  seen  villainy  assuming  regal  airs  and 
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powers,  I  have  remembered  the  great  Miltonic  figure  in  his  arro- 
gant magnificence.  Yet, —  must  I  confess  my  ignorance  before  this 
company  ?  —  I  have  an  extremely  hazy  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
**  Ormus."  Was  it  mountain  or  river  or  province?  To  confess  still 
further  my  ;\bject  condition,  I  have  no  particular  desire  for  further 
information  regarding  Ormus,  feeling  dubious  whether  I  could  long 
retain  such  information  if  I  had  it.  I  know  that  Milton  chose 
the  word  because  it  is  a  musical,  mouth  filling  syllable,  whose  vowels 
make  such  rich  harmony  with  those  that  go  before  and  after  in  the 
sounding  line ;  and  to  feel  the  marching  meter  and  be  permanently 
enriched  by  the  vision  of  demoniac  defiance  is  more  to  me  than  to 
know  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Ormus,  or  the  population  of  its 
capital. 

When  we  read  Romola  or  Ivanhoe,  we  are  not  seeking  knowl- 
edge, and  should  frankly  admit  it.  Our  entrance  examinations  treat 
the  literature  of  power  as  if  it  were  the  literature  of  knowledge 
and  seem  to  hope  that  callow  youth  by  picking  it  to  pieces  will 
learn  their  secret.  A  report  from  the  weather  bureau  may  indeed 
be  treated  in  this  way.  It  may  tell  us  that  an  area  of  low  barometric 
pressure  is  moving  eastward  from  the  Mississippi  and  that  the  wind 
is  blowing  at  45  miles  an  hour.  The  same  kind  of  storm  is  described 
in  the  29th  Psalm  —  but  how  differently !  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord 
breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  strippeth  the  forests  bare, 
and  in  his  temple  everyone  is  crying  '  Glory.'  *'  The  latter  descrip- 
tion is  far  nearer  the  facts  than  the  former,  for  it  is  qualitative, 
while  the  report  of  the  weather  bureau  is  purely  quantitative,  ex- 
cluding all  reference  to  the  world  of  spirit.  The  weather  bureau 
rightly  deals  with  causes  and  effects,  and  excludes  motive,  purpose 
and  ideal.  Yet  it  is  in  the  realm  of  motive,  purpose  and  ideal  that 
man  finds  himself,  and  achieves  his  great  service  to  the  world. 
Unless  literature  is  to  sink  to  the  level  of  a  barometric  chart,  it 
must  be  dealt  with  in  school  and  college  as  primarily  a  source  of 
insight,  passion  and  power.  The  only  way  to  feel  that  power  is 
vitally  to  touch  the  man  who  already  feels  it.  Here  the  only  possible 
education  is  by  contagion. 

But  the  same  necessity  appears  in  other  departments  of  study. 
Recently  I  asked  a  brilliant  young  college  woman,  just  finishing 
her  junior  year  in  college,  what  study  she  enjoyed  most.  She 
readily  answered  **  Psychology,**  and  I  was  delighted  at  her  obvious 
philosophic  bent.  "  What  part  of  psychology  did  you  most  enjoy?  *' 
I  continued.  With  equal  readiness  she  answered :  "Altogether 
the  most  interesting  part  of  our  psychology  was  studying  t\\^  ^^^-^^^ 
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sensations  of  mud  turtles."  Now  we  all  recognize  the  profound 
service  of  comparative  psychology;  we  are  glad  of  the  objective 
methods  which  supplement  the  old  introspection.  But  if  to  our  stu- 
dents the  central  problems  of  psychology  are  not  in  the  region  of 
human  attention,  habit,  volition,  emotion,  but  are  in  the  movements 
and  sensations  of  reptiles,  are  we  not  again  dehumanizing  our 
study?  Such  study  at  least  should  be  dissociated  from  philosophy 
and  induced  frankly  to  own  its  closer  kinship  with  physics,  physi- 
olog>%  and  zoology. 

In  history  most  of  us  were  put  through  a  discipline  that  pro- 
duced a  stinging  resentment  which  still  rankles  within.  In  the  best 
New  England  schools  of  30  years  ago  we  recited  in  concert  long 
lists  of  meaningless  dates,  or  memorized  a  textbook  which  was  in 
itself  a  lifeless  manual.  Happily  this  has  now  changed.  The  dates 
have  largely  fled  to  the  margin  or  the  appendix,  and  the  drum  and 
trumpet  story  has  given  place  to  biography  and  the  tracing  of  the 
development  of  homes  and  occupations  and  institutions.  History 
has  been  humanized  in  the  public  schools  —  but  not  yet  in  the  uni- 
versities. There  the  dominant  school  of  thought  is  never  weary 
of  objurgation  of  Gibbon  and  Macaulay  and  Froude  and  Carlyle, 
while  the  annalists  are  at  the  front  demanding  that  human  interest 
should  be  banished  in  the  name  of  scientific  method.  After  listen- 
ing to  many  a  historical  lecture  we  turn  with  grim  satisfaction  to 
the  statement  of  Frederic  Harrison :  "  It  is  certainly  not  true  that 
a  knowledge  of  facts  merely  as  facts  is  desirable.  Facts  are  infinite, 
and  it  is  not  the  millionth  part  of  them  that  is  worth  knowing. 
What  some  people  call  the  pure  love  of  truth  means  only  pure 
love  .of  intellectual  fussiness."    • 

In  the  study  of  physical  and  natural  science  we  surely  should 
be  in  touch  with  reality.  In  the  nature  study  now  so  popular  lies 
deep  culture  value.  To  get  close  to  nature  is  to  acquire  not  merely 
knowledge,  not  only  physical  health,  but*  sanity  and  poise  and 
patience,  and  sense  of  law  and  order  and  beauty.  The  introduction 
of  scientific  study  has  revolutionized  education  and  produced  a 
type  of  mind  wholly  opposed  to  the  type  produced  by  the  scholastic 
discipline  or  on  classical  study.  The  intellectual  texture  of  a 
T\ndall  or  a  Huxley  is  distinctly  different  from  that  of  a  Newman 
or  a  Gladstone.  Science  has  i^iven  to  the  modern  world  a  new 
sense  of  the  value  of  truth,  has  turned  man's  eyes  outward  from 
himself,  has  made  him  master  of  his  physical  environment.  It  has 
taught  us  to  observe  closely,  classify  logically,  and  has  exalted  that 
inductive  reasoning  by  which  men  must  always  guide  their  daily  liie. 
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But  must  we  not  confess  that  here  also  a  certain  inhumanity 
has  crept  into  the  work  of  both  teacher  and  pupil?  Have  we  not 
attempted  to  cram  into  textbooks  for  little  children  an  entire  sci- 
entific system?  Is  not  the  child  frequently  lost  in  a  maze  of  defi- 
nition and  classification?  In  my  early  days  the  school  geography 
began  with  definitions  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  equator.  Then  we 
advanced  to  the  western  hemisphere ;  a  little  later  to  the  continent 
of  North  America.  Then  we*  learned  the  states  of  the  Union  and 
how  to  bound  them.  Then  we  studied  the  New  England  states  and 
were  just  about  to  take  up  the  part  of  Massachusetts  where  we  lived, 
when  the  summer  vacation  came  and  we  had  no  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  our  own  home.  A  friend  of  mine  who  was  put 
through  the  same  method,  lived  as  a  boy  beside  a  small  stream.  In 
the  spring  it  overflowed  and  a  little  tongue  of  land  projected  into  it. 
Suddenly  it  flashed  upon  him  that  that  little  piece  of  land  cor- 
responded to  what  was  called  in  the  school  geography  a  ''  peninsula/*^ 
and  which  he  supposed  existed  only  in  books.  He  ran  into  the 
house  with  all  the  joy  of  discovery,  crying:  "I  have  found  it;  I 
have  found  a  real  peninsula !  '* 

Such  things  are  improbable  today.  The  sand  maps  and  reliefs 
and  outdoor  expeditions  have  correlated  geography  -  to  the  daily 
vital  experience.  But  still  our  textbooks  err  in  crowding  the  uni- 
versity outlook  upon  the  primary  school.  As  Mr  McMurry  says :. 
"  The  strong  tendency  of  textbooks  in  natural  science  to  .be  sys- 
tematic (i.e.  to  give  the  outlines  of  a  system)  almost  completely 
destroys  their  value  for  the  common  school."  Endless  analysis 
can  not  feed  the  growing  mind  of  the  child.  Too  much  technic  at 
an  early  age  is  not  uncommon.  The  story  of  the  plant  life  is  vastly 
more  important  to  the  child  than  its  classification.  Real  study  of 
nature  must  not  fail  to  touch  the  emotions,  to  refine  the.  taste,  and  . 
unconsciously  feed  social  and  moral  impulse. 

In  the  higher  schools  and  colleges  the  same  danger  is  present. 
Usually  a  course  in  science  totally  neglects  the  history  of  the 
development  of  human  knowledge  in  that  department.  It  has  not 
time  for  the  biographies  or  achievements  of  Linnaeus  or  Faraday  or 
Pasteur.  It  disdains  any  general  view  of  the  subject,  as  neces- 
sarily superficial.  It  often  forces  a  crude  student  into  extreme 
specialization,  and  sets  him  grubbing  in  remote  corners  of  the  sub- 
ject where  large  horizons  are  quite  impossible.  From  such  research 
all  social  and  ethical  inspirations  are  excluded  as  ah  ignis  fdtuus, 
and  the  mind  may  move  with  an  arid  and  rigid  precision  which  is 
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either  more  or  less  than  human.     Such  a  mind  is  typified  in  Brown- 
ing's grammarian,  who 

Could  define  the  enclitic  de 
Dead  from  the  waist  down. 

Now  what  do  we  need?  It  is  not  pleasant  to  play  the  part  of 
Cassandra;  st©  less  that  of  Thersitcs;  But  it  isneeessaiy  at  times 
to  bring  out  in  clear  relief  the  abuse  of  studies  we  all  honor  and 
prize  —  since  "the  corruption  of  the  best  is  always  the  worst." 
What  do  we  need  to  make  study  more  genial,  more  representative 
of  man's  entire  nature,  more  truly  human? 

First,  we  need  to  emphasize  the  world  of  appreciation  as  well  as 
the  world  of  fact.  The  realm  of  reason  and  purpose,  of  character 
and  volition,  of  aspiration  and  resolve,  is  for  all  of  us  far  more 
real  than  the  world  of  cause  and  effect,  of  force  and  formula,  of 
materials  and  things.  The  world  of  ideals  and  qualities  means 
far  more  in  human  life  than  the  world  of  substance  and  quantity. 
The  feelings  are  in  the  evolution  of  the  race  far  older  than  the 
intellect  and  more  powerful.  To  respond  to  the  beautiful,  the  good, 
the  true,  instantly,  decisively,  permanently,  to  be  at  home  with  all 
noble  utterance  and  achievejr^ent,  to  feel  the  suasion  of  great  souls 
and  have  fellowship  with  them,  is  far  more  than  to  heap  up  any 
facts  or  classify  any  objects. 

Here  Greek  education  was  peculiarly  efficient.  It  is  our  standing 
wonder  that  the  Greeks,  having  so  little  to  teach  with,  could  teach 
so  well.  They  had  no  foreign  languages,  ancient  or  modern,  no 
science  as  we  understand  it,  no  history  save  their  own,  only  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  literature,  music,  and  physical  training,  and 
yet  they  fashioned  men  we  can  not  surpass.  Their  education  was 
largely  in  the  realm  of  appreciation,  it  dealt  with  the  social,  ethical, 
political,  artistic,  and  it  produced  marvelous  men. 

Second,  I  need  not  say  to  an  assembly  like  this  that  we  must  in 
education  address  the  executive  as  well  as  the  thinking  powers. 
Manual  training  is  distinctly  humanizing,  in  that  it  restores  the 
imion  of  hand  and  brain  which  should  never  have  been  put  asunder. 
Teaching  a  child  to  work  with  his  hands  is  surely  one  of  the  human- 
ities ;  it  unites  again  intellect  with  feeling  and  action.  The  farmer's 
boy  of  50  years  ago  did  not  suffer  from  the  intellectualization  of 
study,  because  three  fourths  of  his  training  was  in  action.  Presi- 
dent Hall  has  traced  70  different  trades  or  occupations  that  were 
practised  on  an  old  New  England  farm,  and  in  most  of  these  the 
boy  had  some  part.    The  district  school  might  be  poor  enough,  but 
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the  farm  life  was  rich  in  materials  for  producing  vigorous  versatile 
self-reliant  manhood.  Now  to  the  city  boy  we  are  trying  to  restore 
the  lost  materials  of  social  and  moral  education.  Precisely  those 
qualities  which  the  New  Englander  derived  from  the  mastery  of 
his  stony  hillsides,  and  the  Virginian  derived  from  raising  stock 
or  cultivating  his  plantations^  those  are  the  qualities  which  some- 
how must  be  given  in  and  through  the  modem  school.  "  The  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  country  schools  "  says  Professor  Bailey  of  Cor- 
nell, "  are  not  the  essentials.  The  school  does  not  represent  or 
express  the  community.  I  do  not  know  that  any  schools  teach  the 
essentials  except  as  incidents  and  additions  here  and  there,  and 
essentials  can  not  be  taught  incidentally  or  accidentally.  Arithmetic 
and  like  studies  are  not  essentials,  but  means  of  getting  at  or  ex- 
pressing the  essentials.  The  first  efforts  of  the  school  should  be  to 
teach  persons  how  to  live." 

Third,  we  must  regard  all  knowledge  as  the  product  and  servant 
of  the  spirit  of  man.  Things  are  of  value  just  in  proportion  as 
they  have  spiritual  uses  and  are  shot  through  with  meaning.  Every 
study  may  thus  be  viewed  from  the  human  standpoint.  Geology 
may  sink  to  the  level  of  the  study  of  paving  stones,  or  it  may  rise  to 
an  explanation  of  the  migraUoi^  of  i^tionsL,and  the  development ^of 
races.  Botany  may  be  made  a  mere  wearisome  analysis  and  chasing 
of  Latin  names  through  a  book,  or  it  may  minister  to  art  and  agri- 
culture and  medicine.  Chemistry  may  be  a  mere  list  of  elements 
and  compounds  with  their  symbols  and  reactions,  or  it  may  be  a 
glimpse  into  the  constitution  of  the  universe  and  a  guide  to  industry 
and  human  progress.  The  vocational  aim  is  not  necessarily  at  war 
with  the  academic  spirit.  All  our  New  England  colleges  were 
founded  with  vocational  purpose,  the  direct  training  of  young  men 
for  certain  professions.  Indeed  the  vocational  aim  rightly  under- 
stood may  save  us  from  unreality  and  fog.  Truth  is  not  worth 
seeking  unless  it  ministers  to  life,  and  all  truth  that  does  so  minister 
IS  rich  in  material  for  culture.  The  greatest  scientists  are  not  mere 
marvels  of  erudition  or  generalization.  They  are  intensely  human. 
Pasteur's  great  discoveries  were  all  the  result  of  patriotic  devotion  to 
his  country  and  true  love  for  his  suffering  fellow  men.  Because 
the  peasants  of  France  were  starving  he  studied  the  habits  of  the 
silkworm ;  because  he  saw  children  in  convulsions  he  sought  a  cure 
for  hydrophobia.  The  affectional  side  of  his  nature,  his  tenderness 
to  his  wife,  his  ambition,  combativeness,  power  of  anger  —  these 
things  supported  his  scientific  intuition  and  made  it  effective.  One 
of  his  last  utterances  was  "  I  am  sorry  to  die ;  I  wanted  to  do  more 
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for  my  country.  The  scientist's  cup  of  joy  is  full  when  the  result 
of  his  observation  is  put  to  immediate  practical  use."  Out  of  such 
a  full,  deep,  ricTi  nature,  "  out  of  the  burning  core  below,"  came  the 
impulse  to  scientific  research.  Such  a  nature  was  Agassiz,  whose 
monument  is  all  around  us  in  America.  The  finest  scholarship  of 
the  world  springs  from  a  red-blooded  humanity,  and  its  methods  in 
school  and  college  should  appeal  to  the  entire  nature  of  human 
beings. 

Fourth,  and  above  all,  we  must  exalt  personality  above  mechanism 
in  school  and  college.  As  I  visit  the  superb  new  high  school  build- 
ings recently  erected  in  various  cities,  I  feel  a  strange  mixture 
of  pride  and  regret  —  pride  in  such  lavish  expenditure  and  mam- 
moth apparatus;  regret  that  hundreds  or  thousands  of  pupils  must 
be  thus  herded  under  one  roof,  and  that  the  vast  expenditure  is 
not  for  teachers,  but  for  marble  vestibules  and  ventilating  fans,  and 
electric  clocks  and  bells,  and  admirable  ovens  and  lunch  counters, 
and  all  the  devices  which  are  forever  desirable  but  forever  sub- 
ordinate in  true  intellectual  growth. 

Anci  the  school  principals  may  well  make  the  retort  courteous  as 
regards  our  universities.  We  are  profoundly  grateful  for  the  libra- 
ries and  laboratories,  the  halls  of  literature  and  science  that  have 
arisen  in  many  places  as  if  at  a  touch  of  a  magic  wand.  But  the 
question  steadily  presses  whether  we  are  still  masters  of  our  ma- 
terials and  able  to  keep  the  soul  on  top.  The  remedy  is  not  to' be 
found  in  less  material,  but  in  larger  spiritual  wealth.  In  Germany 
the  leading  university  professors  are  far  better  known  than  the 
institutions  they  serve ;  in  America  we  think  first  of  the  organization 
—  of  Princeton,  Chicago,  Wisconsin  —  and  only  secondarily  of  the 
men  who  make  the  institution  what  it  is.  But  we  shall  in  due  time 
grow  up  to  our  equipment  —  and  students  will  resort  to  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Leland  Stanford,  not  because  of  any  gymnasiums,  or  pools, 
or  memorial  gates,  but  because  they  there  come  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  men  who  arc  guiding  national  action  and  shaping  the  national 
ideal. 

The  university  is  a  fellowship  of  scholars,  and  participation  in 
the  fellowship  is  higher  education.  The  older  Oxford  ideals,. 
replaced  for  the  last  30  years  by  German  ideas  of  vigor  and  rigor,, 
are  coming  again  to  their  own  in  America.  The  most  interesting 
experiment  in  American  colleges  is  that  made  the  last  two  years 
at  Princeton,  where  fx)  new  preceptors  were  added  to  the  faculty  at 
a  blow,  these  men  being  chosen  primarily  for  their  human  quality 
and   sympathy   with   young   manhood.     Whatever   the   defects   of 
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such  a  system,  it  certainly  exalts  personality  in  teaching,  and  allows 
time  for  the  study  of  individual  students.  It  makes  students,  and 
not  departments  or  courses,  the  center  of  university  attention.  The 
old  farm  labor  of  a  former  generation  in  New  England  was  labor 
in  association  with  men  who  knew  their  calling  and  could  teach  it. 
The  old  apprentice  system  was  toil  in  association  with  master  work- 
men. The  lawyer  or  doctor  or  minister  then  learned  his  calling  by 
association  with  older  and  wiser  men.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
learn  anything.  Back  of  all  books  and  buildings  and  curricula 
and  examinations  and  pageants  lies  the  contagion  of  great  minds 
as  the  sole  quickening  power,  the  one  irresistible  and  undying 
force  in  education. 

One  of  our  colleges  that  has  borne  an  honored  name  is  now 
facing  a  certain  aspect  of  this  question.  It  has  been  offered  from 
one  to  three  million  dollars  on  condition  that  it  pledge  itself  never 
through  all  future  centuries  to  allow  intercollegiate  sports.  We  at 
a  distance  know  too  little  of  the  situation  to  utter  any  final  judg- 
ment as  to  what  were  the  reasons  for  such  a  unique  bequest  or  what 
would  be  the  local  effect  of  such  stringent  prohibition.  The  real 
question  lies  far  deeper.  It  is  this :  Shall  any  American  college  for 
the  sake  of  any  gift  whatever,  part  forever  with  the  power  to  shape 
its  own  interior  life?  Shall  it  secure  ample  endowment  by  a  sac- 
rifice of  autonomy?  Shall  it  be  compelled  to  say  through  all  the 
centuries,  "  We  are  prohibiting  what  we  believe  to  be  desirable  in 
the  life  of  young  men,  we  are  enforcing  rules  that  we  inwardly 
repudiate,  solely  in  order  to  keep  the  treasury  full?"  If  such  a 
bargain  is  struck,  will  we  not  soon  have  the  announcement  of  other 
millions  to  other  colleges  on  condition  that  free  trade  or  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  or  the  higher  criticism  shall  never  be  taught 
within  those  walls?  What  a  superb  victory  would  it  be  for  aca- 
demic freedom,  for  the  triumph  of  soul  over  materials  in  education, 
if  just  now  it  could  be  forever  settled  that  no  wealth,  however 
great,  can  purchase  power  of  control  in  our  colleges!  Those  who 
give  to  an  institution  should  trust  it  to  unfold  its  own  life.  They 
should  endow  it,  if  at  all,  in  the  spirit  of  generous  confidence,  real- 
izing that  a  living  organism  must  develop  from  within,  and  must 
remain  intellectually  and  socially  human  and  free  if  it  is  to  serve 
the  republic. 

Have  we  spoken  critically  this  evening?  Who  have  clearer  right 
to  point  out  weaknesses  in  education  than  those  who  are  giving 
their  lives  to  its  service?  Thousands  of  teachers  fully  realize  the 
truth  of  much  that  I  have  said  and  are  striving  daily  to  put  it  in 
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practice.  Never  before,  I  believe,  was  the  training  of  youth  so  effec- 
tive, all  things  considered,  as  it  is  today.  Our  system  of  education 
is  worth  attack.  Steadily  abuses  are  being  corrected,  the  shadows 
are  departing,  and  the  sun  rises. 

Not  by  eastern  windows  only, 
When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light, 
In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow  —  how  slowly! 
But  westward,  look!  the  land  is  bright! 
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Pnxlay  morning,  October  18 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  A  MUSEUM  OF  ART  IN  A  SYSTEM 
OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

SIR    C.    PURDON    CLARKE    F.S.A.,    DIRECTOR    METROPOLITAN     MUSEUM 
OF  ART,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  of  New  York,  occupies  a 
peculiar  position,  and  one  which  must  be  fully  understood  before 
any  attempt  should  be  made  to  define  its  relations  and  duties 
toward  the  State,  the  city  and  the  public. 

Originally  a  private  institution,  its  collections  —  principally  pic- 
tures—  were  housed  in  a  private  residence,  and  supported  by  a 
society  of  gentlemen  whose  principal  object  was  to  elevate  the 
masses  by  interesting  them  in  the  study  of  art.  Art,  a  word  which, 
although  one  of  the  shortest  in  our  language,  yet  contains  more 
disputed  meanings  than  any  other  in  our  full  vocabulary. 

So  warmly  was  this  museum  movement  supported  by  gifts  and 
bequests,  that  these  gentlemen  were  compelled,  in  1871,  to  claim 
assistance  from  the  municipality  of  New  York  towards  the  housing 
and  care  of  the  collections,  beginning  with  a  red  brick  building  in 
Central  Park  covering  103  feet  by  235  feet  (24,205  square  feet), 
finished  in  1879.  A  few  years  later  it  was  found  necessary  to  ask 
for  further  accommodation,  and  last  year  a  plan  was  approved  for 
the  extension  of  the  building  north,  west  and  south,  so  that  when 
finished  it  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  And  enjoying,  even 
at  present,  the  largest  endowment  of  any  similar  institution.  The 
buildings,  past  and  future,  are  provided  by  the 'tnunicipality,  and, 
when  completed,  will  have  cost  over  $10,000,000.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  and  salaries  of  the  staff  is  also  met  by  the  city  up  to 
a  sum  of  $200,000  per  annum ;  both  large  sums,  although  only  in 
due  proportion  to  the  $6,500,000  endowment  due  to  the  munificence 
of  private  people  who,  in  addition,  presented  collections  worth 
several  millions  of  dollars. 

When  called  upon  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  I  was  not  aware  that  the  State  had  any  claim  to  influence 
the  policy  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  the  development  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  museum  collections.  Nor  to  the  present  has  any 
indication  of  such  a  claim  been  made,  but  from  several  quarters 
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I  have  been  asked  to  engage  the  museum  in  obligations  with  respect 
to  teaching  organization,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  accepted 
this  opportunity  of  publicly  stating  how  far  I  was  prepared  to 
recommend  to  the  trustees  that  certain  facilities  should  be  given  to 
professors  and  public  instructors,  always  without  detrim^t  to  our 
general  scheme  for  the  development  of  a  great  museum. 

A  glance  at  the  museums  of  Europe  shows  that  in  the  principal 
capitals  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  wasted  effort  in  the  matter  of 
museum  organization,  and  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
forethought,  each  city  is  supporting  several  museums,  where  one 
would  well  serve  all  requirements.  But  in  each  case  the  same 
history  is  repeated,  an  original  government  museum  directed  by 
erudite  savants  of  great  reputation  amongst  their  own  circle  of 
friends  and  enemies,  but  wholly  out  of  touch  with  the  people,  and 
often  distinctly  antagonistic  to  the  modern  art  craft  trades,  which 
in  any  way  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same  class  of 
object,  as  to  whose  history  they  have  devoted  a  life  study,  and 
with  respect  to  some  people  of  antiquity  hundreds,  or  even  thou- 
sands, of  years  ago. 

In  England  the  government  was,  most  reluctantly,  forced,  in  1856, 
to  create  the  Itldustrial  Art  Museum  at  South  Kensington  as  the 
depot  for  art  examples  of  all  periods  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment School  of  Design,  and,  afterwards,  extended  to  the  art  schools, 
now  over  300,  scattered  throughout  the  United  Kinjjdom  of  Great 
Britain,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales. 

Germany  followed,  and  about  10  years  later  the  Kunstgewerbe 
Museum^  of  Berlin,  was  organized,  and,  similarly,  at  Vienna  — 
already  possessing  a  museum  of  antiquities  —  a  Kunstgewerbe 
museum  was  established,  closely  followed  by  a  Handels,  or  trade, 
museum,  in  order  to  include  modern  works  of  art  which  the 
esthetic  susceptibilities  of  the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum  officials 
would  not  accept.  In  parenthesis,  I.  may  add  that  a  few  years 
back,  at  the  death  of  the  director  of  the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum, 
Herr  yon  Scala,  the  director  of  the  Handels  Museum,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Kunstgewerbe 
Museum. 

In  England  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  founded  in  1856, 
went  through  a  checkered  existence,  the  successive  directors,  all 
actuated  by  broad  principles,  having  to  maintain  a  constant  war 
with  the  ruling  adininistration,  the  Council,  now  the  Board  of 
Education. '  The  same  difficulties  respecting  the  illustrations  of 
modem   art    (always*  opposed   by   academically   trained   museum 
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officials)  were  surmounted  by  the  making  of  a  branch  museum  at 
Bethnal  Green,  the  Bowery  quarter  of  Lx)ndon,  the  center  of  the 
furniture  manufacturer's  trade,  where  was  sent  the  cabinet  by 
Fourdinoie,  the  masterpiece  of  the  French  Exposition  of  1857,  and 
probably  the  finest  example  of  cabinet  work  ever  made  in  any 
country. 

In  France  the  want  of  an  industrial  museum  was  felt  as  early  as 
1865,  and  several  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  position  associated 
themselves  to  purchase  examples  of  art  work  of  all  periods,  pre- 
ferably the  18th  century,  when  art  in  France  reached  its  zenith. 
It  required  40  years  to  obtain  proper  government  recognition, 
and  in  the  year  1905  only,  were  the  superb  collections  of  the  Musee 
des  Arts  Decorative  installed  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Louvre 
under  a  separate  administration  directed  by  one  of  the  original 
founders,  M.  George  Berger,  whose  early  training  was  greatly 
influenced  by  his  research  work  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
in  the  sixties. 

Returning  to  England,  I  can  instance  the  further  want  of  fore- 
thought in  the  government's  dealing  with  its  national  collections  of 
paintings,  where  narrow-mindness  has  ruled  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  picture  galleries  at  South  Kensington,  presented  by  W. 
Sheepshanks,  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square 
and  the  Tate  Galleries  at  Millbank,  all  contain  collections,  which, 
if  united  together  with  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Wallace  Col- 
lection, would  equal  any  of  the  galleries  of  Europe ;  but  the  oppor- 
tunities were  lost  through  the  want  of  sympathy  of  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  National  Gallery  with  each  of  the  great  private  col- 
lectors, who  were  thus  forced  to  bequeath  their  collections  as 
separate  units  to  be  kept  apart  from  the  National  Gallery  forever. 

Of  all  these  institutions,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  South  Ken- 
sington is  the  closest  in  touch  with  a  government  educational  sys- 
tem, although  its  scope  is  limited  to  giving  assistance  to  several 
hundred  art  schools  by  the  loan  of  art  objects,  or  rather  reproduc- 
tions of  standard  works  and  photographs  of  the  same,  as  original 
objects  can  only  be  lent  (except  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances) to  such  institutions  as  possess  a  public  gallery  always 
open  to  the  public.  No  attempt  is  made  to  interfere  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teaching  in  any  one  of  these  institutions,  but,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  supply  their  wants  in  every  class  without  considering 
whether  the  objects  they  select  are  of  good  or  bad  style. 

On   the  broad   principles   of   educating  the   public  by   esthetic 
influence  rather  than  by  actual  instruction,  very  generous  loans  of 
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original  objects  are  made  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  to  every 
local  museum  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  authorities  have 
sufficient  space  and  are  able  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  the 
charge.  Of  these  there  are  90,  some  few  being  attached  to  the 
government  school  of  art  of  the  town  or  district.  Another  depart- 
ment has  gradually,  and  without  any  government  origin,  been  estab- 
lished, and  this  is  a  large  collection  of  stereopticon  slides  of  objects 
in  the  museum,  which  are  available  for  loan  to  the  various  institu- 
tions, museums  or  schools,  and  these  are  very  largely  in  request  by 
art  masters  and  lecturers,  who  obtain  them  on  loan  by  paying  half 
the  cost  of  postal  carriage  to  and  from  London.  Unfortunately 
this  great  museum  has  to  the  present  no  definite  scheme  for  the 
arrangement  and  classification  of  its  collections,  and  is  precisely  in 
the  same  position  as  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York,  which  halts  between  two  schemes,  each  good,  although 
thoroughly  antagonistic  to  the  other.  The  first  is  that  which  the 
educationist  naturally  favors,  and  is  purely  historical,  and,  there- 
fore, necessarily  geographic.  In  this  the  collections  are  divided 
ethnographical ly  and  a  series  of  separate  museums  are  formed, 
each  illustrating  the  art  history  of  a  race  or  country,  and  quite 
independent  of  the  similar  contemporaneous  arts  in  each  period. 
This  is  also  favored  by  the  esthetic  party  as  the  art  works  of  the 
respective  countries  can  be  arranged  to  harmonize,  and  the  student 
of  the  history  of  the  special  country  is  not  shocked  by  the  intru- 
sion of  the  works  of  another  people. 

The  other,  and  to  my  mind  the  greater  system,  is  the  economic 
or  technical,  where  the  great  art  industries  are  segregated  into 
collections  which  in  each  craft  commence  with  the  earliest  known 
works  of  man  and  show  the  growth  of  the  art  craft  through  all 
the  ages.  This  alone  satisfies  the  designer  and  the  craftsman,  and 
its  educational  influence  over  the  casual  museum  visitor  is  deep  and 
permanent.  In  all  the  art  crafts  we  have  the  same  history  —  man's 
struggle  for  mastery  against  the  forces  of  nature  — and  in  a  col- 
lection of  pottery,  commencing  with  the  rude  earthenware  of  pre- 
historic man  down  to  the  exquisite  porcelain  of  China  in  the  17th, 
and  of  Europe  in  the  i8th  century,  and  carried  on  to  the  present 
time,  we  see  a  series  of  triumphs  in  which  man  finally  rivals,  if  not 
exceeds,  the  works  of  nature. 

The  two  systems  can  not  well  be  carried  out  simultaneously,  as 
the  class  of  museum  officer  required  in  each  must  receive  a  different 
training,  and  even  possess  a  different  temperament  of  mind.  The 
first  deals  only  with  the  past,  and  the  highly  trained  student  is 
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generally  jealous  of  any  modern  attempts  to  rival  its  historical 
treasures.  The  second,  the  technical  student,  has  no  boundary  to 
his  horizon,  and  he  regards  his  craft  examples  wholly  as  models 
containing  inspiration  for  future  victories  in  the  special  art  which 
he  knows  is  still  growing  and  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  From 
the  practical  point  of  view  such  a  museum  justifies  public  main- 
tenance, as  it  not  only  sets  a  standard  by  which  all  those  engaged 
in  the  art  manufactures  are  raised  in  their  knowledge  and  taste, 
but  it  also  elevates  the  taste  of  the  general  public,  who  are  thus 
educated  to  appreciate  the  higher  level  and  to  accept  nothing 
inferior  in  standard. 

Both  systems  can  be  equally  useful  to  the  educationalist,  and 
even  the  present  arrangement  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  which 
is  a  jumble  of  the  two,  can  be  utilized  with  advantage,  so  far  as 
it  is  fairly  perfect  in  the  illustration  of  any  one  people  or  craft. 

Our  sympathies  naturally  go  with  things  we  understand,  and 
here  the  museum  is  a  connecting  link  between  ourselves  and  the 
past,  as  it  opens  up  to  our  view  the  origin  of  objects  of  daily  life 
with  which  we  are  now  surrounded,  and  in  which  each  has  been 
arrived  at  through  countless  improvements,  one  by  one,  the  effort 
of  man  in  trying  to  do  better  than  his  predecessor.  But  to  indicate 
or  propose  a  system  of  instruction  I  fear  would  be  a  serious  task 
for  me  to  attempt.  First  of  all,  I  am  not  interested  in  any  but  the 
requirements  of  the  art  educationalist,  where  the  golden  principle 
should  be  absolute  freedom  from  controlling  dogma  of  all  kinds, 
and  to  throw  open  to  the  student  the  whole  field  of  art  history, 
illustrated  by  examples  of  all  periods,  good  or  bad. 

The  utmost  I  can  do  is  to  indicate  how  those  engaged  in  educa- 
tion may  utilize  the  museum,  without  demanding  help  from  the 
museum  officials,  whose  time  is  more  than  fully  occupied  in  the 
duties  of  their  several  sections,  their  principal  work  being  the 
preparation  of  suitable  catalogues,  after  properly  classifying  and 
arranging  the  examples  contained  in  each.  These  catalogues,  in 
some  cases,  and  should  in  all,  commence  with  an  introduction  show- 
ing the  historical  development  of  the  art  contained  in  the  section, 
and  this  has  been  accomplished  in  about  12  sections.  Later  on, 
I  intend  to  prepare  abbreviated  catalogues,  which  will  convey  such 
information  as  will  enable  the  principal  features  in  each  section 
to  be  distinguished  at  once,  and  these  will  form  a  key  guide  to  the 
more  serious  literature  of  the  larger  handbook  catalogues.  Then 
a  course  of  lectures  will  be  organized  on  the  collections,  and  these 
should  be  prepared  from  different  points  of  view ;  the  esthetic,  the 
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social  historic  and  the  technical,  which  should  be  also  historical, 
as  to  know  and  appreciate  the  works  of  the  past  is  our  only  guide 
in  improving  the  present  and  our  way  to  greater  perfection  in  the 
future. 

In  the  early  records  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  we  find 
that  rules  were  laid  down  for  guidance  of  the  purchasing  officials, 
and  these  very  wisely  contained  an  order  that,  whilst  no  limit  should 
be  placed  on  the  number  of  objects  of  any  class  illustrating  a  good 
period  in  art,  yet  care  should  be  equally  taken  to  secure  a  sufficiency 
of  examples  to  illustrate  the  various  periods  of  decline,  in  order  that 
the  student  might  study  the  causes  which  lead  actually  backward 
while  the  artists  and  the  public  were  satisfied  with  the  increased 
perfection  of  technic  in  one  form  or  the  other,  which  they  mistook 
for  increased  improvement  in  art. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  first  of  the  world's  great  fairs 
—  the  London  Exposition  in  185 1,  and  that  of  11  years  later,  again 
in  London,  in  1862,  when  Europe  was  congratulating  itself  upon  the 
remarkable  progress  made  by  all  countries  in  all  the  fine  arts  — 
in  many  cases  a  revolutionary  change.  Paris,  in  1878,  showed 
France  beginning  to  free  her  art  from  traditional  forms.  This 
was  continued  in  1889,  and  in  the  last  great  exposition  of  1900 
TArt  modern  reached  its  hight. 

This  affords  me  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  in  museum 
direction  when  the  museum  is  under  the  control  of  an  education 
department.  In  1900,  one  of  the  members  of  the  jury,  a  leading 
expert  in  medieval  art,  offered  to  place  $20,000  at  the  disposal  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  order  to  secure  typical  examples 
of  the  new  art  movement,  although  from  his  training  and  personal 
feeling  he  was  quite  opposed  to  it.  Selections  were  carefully  made, 
including  the  best  work  from  Nancy,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
French  center,  but  when  the  work  came  to  London  a  protest  was 
made  by  the  extremists  among  the  art  advisers  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  collection,  although  very  popular,  was  carted 
off  to  the  Museum  of  Bethnal  Green,  a  distance  of  about  7  miles, 
and,  although  the  city  of  Birmingham  insisted  upon  the  loan  of 
this  collection  for  some  weeks,  other  cities  were  warned  off.  Pos- 
sibly in  the  new  buildings,  when  completed,  wiser  councils  will 
prevail,  and  this  collection,  marking  a  distinct  epoch  at  the  close 
of  the  19th  century,  will  take  its  place  with  the  examples  illustrating 
the  history  of  art. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  a  few  words  upon  the  title  of  my  paper, 
"  The  Province  of  a  Museum  of  Art  in  a  System  of  Public  Edu- 
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cation,"  and  this  will  require  very  few  words,  for,  in  my  opinion, 
a  museum  of  art  should  play  the  same  part  as  the  great  library,  but 
substituting  actual  objects  for  books.  More  is  not  to  be  expected 
of  it,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  good  system  of  classifica- 
tion and  catalogues  should  make  every  object  as  accessible  as  any 
one  book  out  of  several  hundred  thousand  in  a  public  library. 
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GRAPHIC  ART  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 

HENRY    TURNER   BAILEY,   EDITOR  THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  BOOK,   FORMERLY 
STATE  SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS 

From  a  consideration  of  the  museum,  stored  with  the  priceless 
treasures  of  the  race,  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  public 
schools.  Stocked  with  the  more  precious  problems  of  the  race. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  topic,  announced  for  this  hour,  it 
seems  to  me  best  to  think  first  of  the  character  of  this  factor  in 
public  school  education,  and  then  of  the  influence  of  this  factor, 
for  so  we  may  arrive  at  something  like  a  just  estimate  of  graphic 
art  as  a  factor  in  public  school  education. 

To  show  its  character  I  have  chosen  a  few  samples  of  drawings 
which  have  been  submitted  to  me  at  various  times  and  from  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union.  These  drawings  represent  the  work  of 
children  in  every  grade  of  the  public  schools,  including  the  first 
year  in  the  high  school. 

Graphic  art  in  the  public  schools  at  the  present  time  begins  with 
illustrative  sketches  representing  experiences  which  the  pupils  have 
had.  The  work  is  originative,  not  from  the  model  but  from  mem- 
ory. Further  use  is  made  of  these  memorized,  visualized  objects 
in  the  illustration  of  folklore,  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  stories  etc., 
and  it  is  carried  on  not  merely  with  the  pencil  and  crayon  but  with 
the  scissors. 

And  not  only  are  the  figures  of  common  objects  animals  etc.. 
introduced,  but  very  early  the  children  are  led  to  observe  nature 
as  she  appears  in  landscape.  They  represent  such  subjects  as  a 
tree  at  sunset,  trees  as  affected  by  rain,  views  of  buildings  seen 
against  a  sunset  sky.  Then  they  illustrate  a  line  of  poetry  involv- 
ing natural  features,  —  the  water,  the  winds,  the  sky.  Then  comes 
perhaps  a  decorative  composition  in  color  illustrating  some  caption 
or  title. 

This  is  supplemented  by  a  closer  observation  of  nature  and  the 
representation  of  plant  forms.  They  study  to  represent  the  growth 
and  movement  of  the  plant,  the  colors  as  well  as  the  forms  of 
flowers ;  first  very  simply  rendered  by  a  flat  wash,  a  record  of  the 
local  color  of  the  flower  as  a  whole,  then  with  varied  washes  repre- 
senting the  aspect  of  the  flower  as  seen  under  normal  conditions. 
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The  work  then  passes  on  to  more  difficult  problems  dealing  with 
the  third  dimension,  hence  involving  perspective  factors. 

Early  in  the  grammar  grades  the  pupils  begin  to  more  critically 
observe  all  these  things  and  through  representation  by  means  of 
the  point  —  usually  the  pencil  —  to  show  the  articulations  of  part 
to  part,  the  varied  contours  of  the  leaves  as  aifected  by  curling,  as 
affected  by  insects,  accidents  in  the  life  of  the  plant;  and  to  suggest 
something  of  the  grace  of  line  and  quality  of  texture  in  the  parts. 

Along  with  this  goes  the  representation  of  artificial  or  manu- 
factured objects,  the  pupils  in  the  primary  grades  beginning  with 
their  Christmas  toys.  Objects  of  pronounced  shape  and  erratic 
character  are  more  easily  represented  by  children  than  the  more 
commonplace  objects,  hence  these  are  studied  in  the  lower  grades. 
In  the  upper  grades  these  are  supplemented  by  objects  involving 
perspective,  like  a  box  or  a  book,  groups  of  still  life,  etc.;  and 
these  are  represented  not  merely  in  outline  in  pencil,  but  in  light 
and  shade,  and  in  color. 

The  pupils  are  required  also  to  observe  and  record  living  things 
in  action.  To  catch  these  almost  instantaneous  impressions  de- 
mands a  still  closer  observation.  Thus  a  steadily  increasing  demand 
is  made  upon  the  pupils'  powers  from  the  first  grade  to  the  highest. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  study  of  objects,  and  this  direct  graphic 
representation  of  objects,  there  are  courses  which  take  up  the 
second  feature  of  graphic  art,  as  noted  in  the  introduction  printed 
in  your  program,  namely,  courses  having  to  do  with  the  receptive 
faculties.  We  have  courses  in  appreciation  —  the  study  of  the  work 
done  by  those  who  have  gone  before.  Reproductions  of  the  master- 
pieces of  art  are  studied  and  utilized  as  illustrative  material,  and 
under  the  inspiration  of  this  graphic  representation  of  objects  and 
this  study  of  the  reproductions  of  artists  the  pupils  in  the  upper 
grades  illustrate  their  school  papers  in  geography,  history  and  liter- 
ature and  produce  really  excellent  handiwork,  such  as  a  pamphlet 
on  the  Sistine  Madonna,  a  composition  on  Robert  Burns,  a  booklet 
on  Japan,  or  on  the  Revolutionary  War,  where  reproductions  are 
utilized  as  illustrative  material  supplemented  by  pictures  and  dia- 
grams where  the  pupil's  power  of  graphic  representation  has  been 
drawn  upon. 

Instead  of  having  the  children  learn  25  words  from  a  book  some 
teachers  make  use  of  pictures  and  sketches  even  in  the  spelling 
lesson.  They  ask  their  pupils  to  draw  some  object  from  memory 
and  to  make  that  drawing  the  basis  of  the  lesson.  Others  teach 
English  grammar  in  a  similar  way.    Their  pupils  make  or  colle.<± 
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illustrations,  and  from  these  the  diiferent  topics  are  taught,  so  that 
grammar  becomes  a  new  and  illuminated  topic  no  longer  dry  as 
dust.  Under  the  inspiration  of  graphic  representation  geography, 
history,  and  English  composition  have  been  transformed. 

So  much  for  the  character  of  graphic  art  in  the  public  schools. 
I  thought  it  might  do  no  harm  to  stir  up  your  minds  first  by  means 
of  these  illustrations  that  you  might  be  assured  of  the  fact  that 
graphic  art  in  the  public  schools  is  no  longer  the  copying  of  spheres 
and  cylinders  and  cubes  in  outline. 

We  will  proceed  now  to  consider  the  influence  of  this  work  where 
it  is  well  done.    Wherever  it  is  well  done,  its  influence  is  fourfold. 

First,  it  tends  to  develop  the  power  to  see. 

The  average  man  sees  imperfectly  and  images  dimly.  As  Pro- 
fessor James  says :  "  His  images  have  broad  fringes."  He  can  not 
tell,  for  example,  where  the  ordinary  Roman  letters  are  shaded,  nor 
the  shape  of  his  own  boot,  nor  the  color  of  his  friend's  eyes.  His 
observation  with  regard  to  all  material  things  is  loose  and  unreliable. 
As  Walter  Smith  used  to  say:  "Unless  he  has  a  trained  eye,  his 
testimony  in  court  concerning  any  material  fact  is  not  to  be  trusted." 
As  Asa  Gray  used  to  say  to  his  students  when  stud)dng  sedges: 
"  Unless  you  draw,  you  will  not  see."  "  A  pencil  is  one  of  the  best 
of  eyes,"  said  Agassiz.  Graphic  representation  helps  to  focus  the 
eye  upon  the  object,  as  the  thumbscrew  focuses  the  camera,  or  as 
an  adjusted  lens  corrects  defective  vision. 

Qearer  vision  of  natural  objects  enhances  one's  enjoyment  of 
nature  and  enriches  the  content  of  life.  All  contours  of  leaves,  the 
articulations  of  plant  structure,  the  curves  of  unfolding  petals,  the 
delicate  mottlings  of  insect  wings,  the  grooves  of  shells  (which 
Tennyson  called  "miracles  of  design"),  the  lines  of  health  and 
movement  in  birds,  in  animals,  and  in  the  human  figure,  the  subtle 
tints  and  shades,  sharp  glints  and  darks,  which  objects  present  to 
the  eye  under  sunlight,  the  exquisite  gradations  of  tone  and  hue, 
not  only  in  objects  everybody  recognizes  as  colored,  but  in  the 
gray  and  uninteresting  features  of  anything,  become  sources  of 
keen  pleasure  to  him  who  sees  with  trained  vision. 

For  lack  of  the  close  observation  which  a  training  in  representa- 
tion would  supply,  the  average  man  has  no  clear  images  of  his 
own  with  which  to  read  or  think.  Consequently  the  stimuli  which 
cause  a  satisfactory  reaction  in  his  brain  must  be  intense.  His 
music  must  be  brass  band  music,  his  color  thrill  can  come  only  from 
a  gorgeous  sunset  or  the  Berkshires  in  October.  His  news  must 
be  served  up  by  yellow  journals  in  flaring  headlines  and  dramatic 
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pictures.  He  can  be  reached  only  by  colored  posters  and  adver- 
tising signs  10  cubits  high.  His  recreations  even  must  be  highly 
artificial.  At  the  coast  the  sweep  of  sand  and  sea,  the  blend  of  the 
dim  horizon,  the  grace  of  the  breaking  wave  mean  so  little  to  him 
that  he  must  plant  on  the  crest  of  the  beach  his  merry-go-round, 
his  roller  coaster,  and  all  the  other  noisy  and  vulgar  attractions  a 
perverted  ingenuity  can  invent.  The  majesty  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
King  Henry  as  they  walk  through  Shakspere's  printed  pages,  and 
the  calm  beauty  of  the  old  king  who  wrote  the  Shepherd  Psalm, 
are  lost  on  the  man  whose  power  of  imagination  is  atrophied.  He 
must  have,  instead,  the  noise  and  the  glitter,  the  reality  and  the 
vulgarity  of  the  vaudeville. 

The  importance  of  clear-cut,  three  dimensioned  images  for  the 
imagination  and  the  reason  to  use  can  scarcely  be  overemphasized. 
The  minister  who  reads  the  matchless  words  of  the  Bible  in  droning 
fashion  so  reads  because  he  sees  nothing.  Booth,  Jefferson,  any 
man  with  power  of  imagination  could  not  read  that  way.  The  man 
who  fails  in  business  or  in  the  social  world  fails  largely  for  lack 
of  "  grasp,"  as  we  say,  the  power  to  image  and  forecast  conditions, 
to  see  through  to  the  other  side  of  the  problem,  to  hold  the  totality 
clearly  in  his  mind  and  read  it  through  and  through.  As  Dean 
Shailer  once  said,  "  The  value  of  drawing  in  all  departments  of 
science,  not  only  as  a  language  but  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Many  students  entering  Harvard  Uni- 
versity can  think  in  one  dimension,  some  few  in  two  dimensions, 
but  those  who  can  think  in  three  dimensions  are  exceedingly  rare." 
Every  department  of  human  activity  offers  unlimited  opportunity 
to  men  of  vision. 

But  in  the  second  place  the  study  of  graphic  art  as  pursued  in  the 
schools  develops  the  power  of  expression. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  review  in  detail  the  value  of  this  power  in 
almost  every  human  occupation.  In  a  conference  at  Harvard 
University  on  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  college  in  1903, 
President  Eliot  said :  "  I  have  recently  examined  all  the  courses 
offered  by  the  university,  and  I  find  but  one  (the  course  in  theology) 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  drawing  would  not  be  of  immediate  value 
(and  even  there  I  think  it  might  help  in  some  cases).  The  power 
to  draw  is  greatly  needed  in  nearly  all  the  courses  and  absolutely 
indispensable  in  some  of  them.  A  very  large  proportion  of  studies 
now  train  the  memory,  a  very  small  proportion  train  the  power 
to  see  straight  and  do  straight,  which  is  the  basis  of  industrial 
skill." 
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Whether  a  carpenter  remain  a  carpenter  or  become  a  foreman 
or  contractor  depends  largely  upon  his  power  to  read  a  working 
drawing.  Whether  a  machinist  remain  a  machinist  or  become  a 
master,  depends  largely  upon  his  power  to  sketch  his  ideas  of 
mechanical  construction.  Whether  a  printer  remain  a  printer  or 
become  a  designer  of  fine  printing  depends  largely  upon  his  power 
to  lay  out  a  job  with  his  pencil.  The  advancement  of  any  one  in 
his  profession  —  of  the  designer,  the  illustrator,  the  architect,  the 
house  furnisher,  the  landscape  gardener,  not  less  than  the  painter 
and  the  sculptor  —  depends  primarily  on  this  power  of  graphic 
representation  by  means  of  line  and  color. 

But  aside  from  this  fact,  there  is  in  the  mere  power  to  express 
oneself  graphically  a  source  of  legitimate  pleasure  not  to  be  de- 
spised. The  craving  for  self-expression  is  universal  and  insistent. 
The  love  of  self-expression  graphically,  lies  at  the  basis  of  amateur 
photography.  The  pleasure  which  thousands  of  people  derive  from 
the  camera  is  immense.  Only  one  other  group  of  people  who 
enjoy  nature,  get  greater  pleasure  from  making  pictures,  namely, 
those  who  can  make  them  with  the  pencil  and  brush;  who  can 
record  what  they  wish  to  remember  without  recording  the  confusing 
details  which  encumber  it.  Representation  is  to  the  artist  re-crea- 
tion, and  is  accomplished  with  a  passionate  pleasure  such  as  only 
those  can  appreciate  who  have  had  the  experience. 

In  the  third  place,  the  practice  of  graphic  art  develops  the  power 
of  appreciation. 

We  are  the  children  of  the  race  intellectually  and  spiritually 
as  well  as  physically.  The  world  is  full  of  good  people  who 
in  the  realm  of  the  arts  are  bovine.  They  can  not  tell  one  tune 
from  another.  They  do  not  know  a  Turner  from  a  Teniers,  or  a 
Botticelli  from  a  Burne-Jones.  They  pass  and  repass  the  far 
descended  venerable  ornament  exquisitely  cut  upon  the  porch  of 
a  colonial  house,  and  know  nothing  of  its  presence,  much  less  of 
its  eventful  history.  They  sit  on  Sunday  in  a  church  where  the 
sacred  symbols,  first  scratched  with  trembling  hands  on  martyrs' 
graves,  blaze  forth  their  messages  from  glowing  windows,  or 
whisper  them  from  the  font  and  table  and  altar;  but  having  eyes 
they  see  not,  and  having  ears  they  hear  not.  The  great  world 
of  art  is  to  them  a  nonentity.  A  Latin  grammar,  a  Greek  text,  an 
algebra,  a  geometry,  a  bank  book,  a  mill  sheet,  a  financial  report, 
is  the  measure  of  their  horizon,  and  the  arc  of  their  sky.  A  man 
submerged  in  business,  entombed  in  a  shop,  buried  in  a  book  is  an 
intellectual  and  spiritual  bankrupt. 
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The  child  never  attains  manhood  until  he  secures  the  keys  to  the 
great  treasure-house  of  literature,  music,  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  the  other  arts,  which  record  the  experience,  the 
aspirations  and  the  ideals  of  the  brightest  and  best  of  those  who 
have  gone  before.  The  work  of  those  men  is  another  source  of 
pleasure  and  of  satisfaction  which  the  man  who  would  live  the 
larger  and  more  abundant  life  can  not  ignore.  Every  attempt  to 
represent  a  blade  of  grass,  a  leaf,  or  a  flower,  every  attempt  to 
catch  the  movement  or  gesture  of  any  living  thing,  prepares  the 
mind  as  nothing  else  can  for  the  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Diirer 
and  Landseer,  of  Rosa  Bonheur  and  William  Hamilton  Gibson. 
Every  attempt  to  represent  a  tree  or  the  sky,  a  body  of  water  or  the 
sweep  of  hills  will  enhance  one's  appreciation  of  Claude  and  Turner, 
of  Corot,  Mesdag  and  Fritz  Taulow.  Every  attempt  at  illustration 
and  pictorial  composition  will  open  the  eyes  to  the  almost  marvelous 
skill  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  of  Millet,  Burne- Jones,  and  Whistler. 
Every  attempt  to  put  down  the  color  of  a  flower,  or  a  shell,  or  a 
spray  of  autumn  fruit,  or  a  spring  landscape,  or  a  moonlight  night, 
will  enhance  one's  enjoyment  not  only  of  the  work  of  the  Venetians, 
but  of  the  rug  makers  of  the  Orient,  of  the  potters  of  China  and 
western  Europe,  of  the  great  jewelers  from  the  days  of  the 
Etruscans  to  the  present  moment,  and  of  all  those  who  have 
wrought  in  fabrics  with  the  loom  or  the  needle.  AH  this  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  of  men  will  send  the  happy  spirit  to  nature  again 
with  keener  eyes.  The  man  of  the  annointed  eye  will  see  her  as 
the  artists  and  poets  have  always  seen  her,  so  beautiful  that  the 
shadow  of  a  mountain  daisy  on  a  stone  will  inspire  a  poem;  the 
glint  of  light  on  rind  or  fur  or  feather,  inspire  a  picture,  and  the 
gloom  of  the  calm  night,  inspire  a  symphony. 

And  lastly  the  influence  of  graphic  art  as  a  factor  in  public  edu- 
cation is  important  because  by  means  of  it,  when  our  pedagogical 
machinery  is  perfected,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  discover  every  par- 
ticle of  talent  possessed  by  the  children  under  our  charge,  and  to 
develop  it  for  the  good  of  all. 

The  heart  of  man  is  never  satisfied.  We  shall  go  on  demanding 
illustrated  books  and  papers,  paintings  to  hang  upon  our  walls, 
pictures  spread  before  our  eyes  in  the  landscape,  beautiful  gar- 
ments and  jewels,  beautiful  temples,  civic  buildings  and  homes; 
and  the  men  and  women  who  will  produce  all  these  in  each  genera- 
tion are  among  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation.  The  character  of  the  art  which  they  will  pro- 
duce will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  amount  of  training  they 
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receive,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  made  familiar 
with  what  genius  has  done  before  them.  We  can  not  too  early 
discover  these  precious  vital  elements  and  begin  the  salutary  dis- 
cipline which  shall  enable  them  to  carry  the  artistic  triumphs  of  the 
race  to  yet  higher  levels. 

It  seems  to  me  especially  significant  that  this  topic  should  be 
considered  in  this  Convocation,  for,  as  we  all  know,  the  good  work 
in  graphic  art  which  is  now  being  done  during  the  first  eight  years 
of  school  Hfe  suddenly  comes  to  an  end.  Those  who  go  on  through 
the  high  school,  the  college  and  the  university  to  become  the  leaders 
in  the  various  professions  and  realms  of  art,  are  deprived  of  its 
salutary  discipline  because  no  adequate  recognition  is  given  to 
drawing  in  college  entrance  examinations.  Principals  of  high 
schools  throughout  the  country  allow  drawing  to  become  a  non- 
entity in  their  schools,  thereby  depriving  not  only  those  students 
who  are  to  go  to  higher  institutions  of  the  culture  which  would 
come  from  the  study,  but  robbing  also  the  vast  majority  of  other 
students  who  are  to  go  from  the  high  school  directly  to  the  duties 
of  life. 

The  colleges  need  not  give  us  "  requirements  in  drawing;"  in  fact 
such  requirements  might  become  an  added  burden;  but  the  college 
with  its  breadth  of  view,  with  its  ideals  and  with  its  prestige  can  be 
of  immeasurable  help  to  the  public  schools,  of  every  grade,  by 
recognizing  the  value  of  that  language  which  has  made  possible  the 
fine  arts  of  the  world,  and  the  quality  of  that  culture  which  comes 
from  the  observation,  the  creation,  and  the  appreciation  of  th*? 
beautiful. 

Discussion 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM    KENT,   COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE,  SYRACUSE 

UNIVERSITY 

I  think  that  what  the  author  says  in  his  paper  is  rank  heresy,  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  many  people  in  this  country  who  are  at  the'  head 
of  our  educational  institutions.  For  example  I  heard  not  long  ago 
the  statement  that  there  are  too  many  fads  and  frills  in  the  ideas 
of  the  educators  of  this  country,  and  this  came  from  head  of  a 
large  institution.  He  said,  "  Drawing,  for  instance,"  and  the  tone 
showed  his  contempt  for  the  subject  of  drawing.  One  of  the  recent 
reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  devotes  a 
great  deal  of  space  to  Germany;  and  the  statistics  of  the  German 
schools  show  that  in  every  grade  drawing  is  considered  a  very 
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important  matter.  In  those  parts  of  the  book  that  relate  to  the 
United  States,  I  did  not  find  drawing  mentioned.  In  the  particular 
college  with  which  I  happen  to  be  connected,  four  years  ago  the 
entrance  requirements  did  not  include  drawing,  except  as  an  elect- 
ive; and  in  going  over  the  high  school  requirements  it  was  found 
that  a  boy  might  go  through  the  high  school  without  having  learned 
anything  about  drawing ;  that  a  man  might  be  even  graduated  by  a 
liberal  arts  college  and  never  have  had  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  ex- 
cepting possibly  in  his  work  in  biology;  that  drawing  was  not  con- 
sidered a  part  of  a  liberal  education;  that  art  is  not  considered  a 
part  of  a  liberal  education;  that  book  knowledge  is  the  thing;  that 
the  idea  of  a  man  taking  a  pencil  and  expressing  himself  graphically 
has  nothing  to  do  with  education;  that  education  belongs  to  words 
and  books.  The  great  body  of  educators  who  have  made  the  curricula 
are  today  allowing  men  to  go  through  the  universities  knowing  noth- 
ing whatever  about  art.  Further  in  some  liberal  arts  colleges  the  sub- 
ject of  art,  the  evolution  of  art,  art  criticism,  are  either  not  found  in 
the  curriculum  at  all  or  else  they  are  offered  as  minor  electivcs.  The 
courses  in  the  classics,  Chaucer,  the  influence  and  development  of  An- 
glo-Saxon, the  English  language,  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  all  these 
are  considered  to  be  liberal  education ;  but  anything  that  relates  to 
art  is  not.  The  result  is  that  in  the  United  States  today  the  people 
are  not  artistic,  and  I  am  afraid  that  what  the  previous  speaker  said 
was  right,  that  the  principals  of  the  high  schools  are  not  educating 
th^  95^  but  only  the  5^.  We  are  in  the  dark  ages  concerning 
education  as  applied  to  art. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  paper?  We  are  all  very 
well  pleased  with  it  and  I  am  absolutely  in  accord  with  the  author 
in  everything  he  said.  In  the  classic  words,  "Them's  my  senti- 
ments,'' but  what  good  is  it?  It  may  be  printed  in  a  forthcoming 
report  and  put  on  the  shelves  of  the  library.  Is  that  all  that  is 
going  to  be  done  with  this  paper?  I  regard  this  paper  as  an  in- 
dictment against  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  regard  it  as  an  indictment  against  the  presidents  of  the  universities 
of  the  United  States,  as  an  indictment  against  all  in  authority  in 
charge  of  educational  matters.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?  Of  course  there  is  no  court  to  try  this  indictment  in,  no 
district  attorney  to  press  it,  no  jury  to  pass  on  it,  but  are  the 
educational  authorities  of  the  United  States  going  to  sit  down  and 
rest  under  this  challenge?  I  say  the  Regents  should  take  this 
matter  up  and  consider  it  as  an  indictment,  as  a  challenge  and  a 
charge  that  they  have  not  been  doing  their  duty  in  connection  with 
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this  matter  of  art  education  in  the  schools.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  the  Regents,  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  in  this  line; 
but  if  they  are  not  experts  in  this  subject  of  art  education,  if  they 
know  nothing  about  the  subject,  will  they  not  at  least  appoint  a 
committee  of  experts  to  take  up  this  subject  and  study  it  for  the 
next  two  years  and  report,  with  a  view  of  having  some  legislative 
action  taken.  Something  ought  to  be  done  about  this  matter.  Do 
not  let  us  put  this  paper  on  the  shelf. 

Vice  Chancellor  McKelway —  I  am  sure  that  whether  the  gentle- 
man from  Harvard  has  propounded  a  new  truth  or  attractively 
refurbished  an  old  fallacy,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
anybody  on  it  whether  in  support  or  in  controversy. 

The  committee  that  made  up  this  program  had  an  idea  that  we 
should  not  be  hanged  on  a  gallows  of  our  own  erection,  but  even 
our  guests  have  become,  and  with  alacrity,  voluntary  executioners  of 
us.  It  might  be  suggested  than  an  explanation  of  the  deficiencies  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  would  require  that  the  medium  of  that 
explanation  be  language,  and  that  language  could  be  placed  in  the 
realm  of  art  with  either  pen  or  pencil.  But  that  may  be  heresy, 
and  remarks  here  have  shown  to  us  that  heretics  are  in  danger  of 
Syracuse  fire. 


PRINCIPAL    WILLIAM     MC  ANDREW,     WASHINGTON     IRVING    HIGH 
SCHOOL,   NEW  YORK 

We  seem  to  be  left  at  this  point  of  the  discussion  with  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  as  to  what  the  State  has 
already  done  in  the  matter  of  art  encouragement.  To  your  invita- 
tion, Mr  Chancellor,  no  member  of  the  Department  in  an  official 
position  has  made  answer,  probably  because  the  members  best 
fitted  to  answer  this  question  are  not  present.  But  it  does  seem  as 
though  this  meeting  ought  not  to  adjourn  without  an  attempt 
being  made  to  enumerate  some  of  the  things  that  the  State  of  New 
York  has  officially  done  in  the  line  suggested  by  the  discussion 
this  morning. 

If  no  one  else  will  answer,  Mr  Chancellor,  may  I  make  the 
attempt,  little  as  I  know  about  it?  It  must  be  at  least  lo  years 
ago  that  we  received  from  the  Regents  an  elaborate  and  complete 
monograph  suggesting  works  of  art  appropriate  for  the  school- 
rooms. It  must  be  for  fully  lo  years  or  more  that  schools  receiving 
the  Regents  funds  have  been  encouraged  to  expend  a  portion  of 
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those  funds  in  the  decoration  of  the  schoolrooms  with  works  of  art. 
It  has  been  recognized  during  all  of  that  time  that  as  much  time 
should  be  devoted  to  looking  at  art  pictures,  studying  them  and 
learning  to  appreciate  them  as  to  the  manual  training  side  of  draw- 
ing. The  exhibit  on  the  fourth  floor  which  has  been  referred  to 
will  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Department  in 
this  direction  than  could  be  given  orally  here.  It  makes  available 
to  the  schools  of  this  State  a  great  many  stereopticon  photographs, 
beautifully  colored,  depicting  Egyptian  art,  Greek,  Roman  and 
Byzantine  art,  some  of  the  most  famous  paintings  and  sculpture 
of  the  French  collections  and  a  profusion  of  flower  and  tree  forms 
and  of  landscapes  of  great  beauty. 

As  to  the  matter  of  actual  instruction  in  drawing,  those  who  fit 
boys  and  girls  for  the  training  schools  must  know  that  no  one  can 
enter  these  training  schools  without  having  had  an  extended  course 
in  drawing.  I  know  of  five  high  schools  in  New  York  city  alone, 
part  of  the  New  York  State  educational  system :  Washington  Irving 
High  School,  Bryant  High  School,  Flushing  High  School,  Jamaica 
High  School,  and  Curtis  High  School,  in  which  the  board  of 
education  advertises  courses  devoting  1580  periods  to  drawing,  art 
study  and  design.^ 

There  are  other  Regents  schools  that  devote  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  art.  While  we  all  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this 
movement  shall  become  stronger,  yet  we  do  feel  that  the  State  of 
New  York  is  not  behind  the  other  states  mentioned  in  attention 
to  this  most  important  subject.  A  good  many  of  us  have  been 
harboring  the  idea  that  New  York  is  in  advance:  a  leader  in  this 
direction.  It  is  certain  that  the  publications  of  the  Department 
relating  to  art  have  been  called  for  most  extensively  and  circulated 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

Editor  American  Art  Annual  —  I  have  come  to  this  meeting 
in  the  hope  that  some  step  will  be  taken  by  which  New  York  can 
stand  in  the  forefront  in  this  movement  for  the  appreciation  of  art ; 
hoping  that  the  Regents  would,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  de- 
voted this  Convocation  to  the  subject  of  art,  take  some  steps  by 
which  a  committee  would  be  formed  and  the  matter  studied 
scientifically.  The  first  state  art  institute  in  the  United  States  was 
out  in  Utah.  That  was  followed  by  the  state  of  Minnesota,  and 
the  state  of  Washington  has  it  under  consideration.  Is  it  not 
time  that  something  should  be  done  in  New  York?    I  merely  sug- 
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gest  that  a  committee  be  formed  and  that  there  should  be  some 
department  of  art  in  connection  with  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Vice  Chancellor  McKelway  —  I  am  sure  the  suggestion  wiU  be 
most  gratefully  received  by  the  Board  of  Regents  and  by  those 
related  to  them  in  the  service  of  enlightenment.  We  are  admin- 
istrators and  those  whom  the  State  authorizes  us  to  employ  may  be 
called  originators.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  other  lady 
or  gentleman  on  this  subject. 

Mr  Bailey  —  The  first  speaker  in  this  discussion  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  the  feeling  that  a  great  many  people  in  authority 
did  not  care  for  art.  In  a  way  he  is  right.  Sixteen  years  of  my 
life  were  spent  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  different  attitude 
toward  art  among  such  people  in  Massachusetts.  But  to  my  mind 
the  whole  situation  is  more  truly  set  forth  in  an  experience  I  once 
had  in  a  country  town  where  I  had  been  speaking  about  the  im- 
portance of  music  and  art  in  the  public  schools.  An  old  fellow 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  "  I  enjoyed  immensely  what  you  said,  but 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  We  want  our  children  trained  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  We  want  them  to  know  how  to 
cipher  so  that  they  won't  get  cheated.  We  don't  care  an)rthing 
about  beauty,"  and  do  you  know,  as  I  looked  at  the  old  hypocrite,  I 
could  see  that  he  had  dyed  his  beard  before  he  came  to  the  meet- 
ing! He  did  care  for  beauty,  as  he  understood  beauty.  So  with 
all  these  people,  they  do  care  for  art,  but  they  do  not  understand 
what  art  really  is. 

With  regard  to  this  indictment,  I  will  confess  that  it  is  an  indict- 
ment. I  meant  it  for  that.  I  would  have  made  it  a  thousand  times  as 
strong  if  I  had  had  the  power  to  do  it.  It  is  monstrous,  as  President 
Eliot  said  in  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Albright  Gallery  in 
Buffalo,  it  is  monstrous  that  we  should  go  on  here  in  America  as 
we  have  been  going.  It  seems  to  me  that  of  all  states  in  the  Union 
this  State  of  New  York,  which  has  led  in  so  many  good  reforms, 
ought  to  lead  here,  for  you  have  an  organized  body  to  enable  you 
to  do  it ;  and  I  want  to  recommend  to  this  Board  of  Regents  and 
to  this  convention  and  to  whomever  it  may  concern,  that  they  b^n 
to  gather  some  of  the  literature  on  this  subject.  I  have  here  a 
report  of  a  meeting  that  was  held  at  Harvard  University  in  regard 
to  securing  some  recognition  for  drawing  in  the  entrance  require- 
ments to  that  university.  I  have  here  the  report  of  an  address 
before  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers  Association  a  few  years  ago  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  in  nine  leading  universities  in  this  country. 
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having  74  departments  or  courses  requisite  to  a  degree,  having  40 
courses  in  which  drawing  is  actually  required  and  having  53  other 
courses  or  departments  in  which  drawing  would  help  —  drawing 
is  not  required  in  the  entrance  examinations  of  one  of  these  uni- 
versities, and  in  only  a  few  cases  is  it  even  an  elective.  On  the 
average  the  nine  universities  allowed  only  a  possible  one  twelfth 
for  the  value  of  drawing  in  the  entrance  examinations. 

This  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  colleges  might  well  follow 
the  lead  of  Leland  Stanford  University  in  this  respect;  and  make 
drawing 

1  An  elective  in  all  examinations. 

2  A  requirement  for  courses  in  biology,  engineering,  and  fine 
arts. 

They  should  require  candidates  to  be  able  to  draw  common  ob- 
jects free-hand,  in  outline  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  and  to  make 
simple  decorative  designs.  They  should  require  the  submission  of 
sets  of  sheets  or  plates  drawn  by  the  candidate  while  a  student  in 
the  preparatory  school. 

Here  is  a  paper  presented  by  Professor  Clarke  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity at  Los  Angeles  this  summer  on  "  University  Credits  in 
Drawing*'  in  which  he  sums  up  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  the 
credits  allowed.  Here  is  also  the  report  of  a  committee  presented 
to  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers  Association  at  Cleveland  last 
spring  in  which  there  is  a  recommendation  as  to  what  the  colleges 
ought  to  require  or  to  allow. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  I  repeat,  that  this  Board  of  Regents  or  this 
Convocation  or  some  institution  in  this  State  of  New  York  ought 
to  lead  in  this  matter  of  recognizing  the  power  that  comes  from  a 
thorough  training  in  drawing. 

The  first  speaker  made  one  remark  that  reminded  me  of  a  riddle 
bearing  upon  this  matter  of  the  power  of  learning  through  doing 
aside  from  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  The  riddle  runs, 
"  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  barons  who  signed 
Magna  Charta  and  the  members  of  the  present  American  Senate?  " 
and  the  reply  is,  "  Not  one  of  those  barons  could  read  or  write,  so 
each  made  his  mark;  all  the  senators  can  read  and  write  but  not 
one  has  made  his  mark." 

Assistant  Commissioner  Augustus  S.  Downing  —  It  has  just 
come  to  my  attention  that  a  question  has  been  raised  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  Education  Department  upon  the  subject  of  drawing 
and  of  art  generally.  I  have  had  a  good  many  years'  experience  in 
connection  with  the  growth  of  this  subject  in  this  State,  and  having 
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been  its  champion  when  it  most  needed  champions,  I  can  therefore 
speak  authoritatively  for  the  subject  of  drawing  and  what  the 
Department  is  doing,  with  a  perfect  belief  that  New  York  State 
has  led  the  other  states  for  a  period  of  20  years  in  the  matter  of 
art  and  in  the  study  of  drawing.  We  require  for  admission  to  the 
trainings  schools  and  to  the  normal  schools  of  this  State  an  ex- 
tended course  in  this  subject.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  just  what 
this  is  and  why  it  is.  We  have  been  criticized  for  having  done 
as  we  have,  not  for  our  delinquency  but  for  our  persistency  in 
demanding  this  subject.  We  require  that  drawing  shall  be  given 
through  four  years  continuously.  For  a  while  one  year's  drawing 
or  two  yearns  drawing  satisfied  the  Department,  but  this  no  longer 
satisfies  and  we  require  that  this  subject  shall  be  continuous  through- 
out the  four  years.  Students  must  show  during  these  four  years 
the  completion  of  a  course  covering  at  least  228  hours,  because  we 
hold  with  the  advocates  of  art  and  drawing  that  educationally  it 
must  be  a  continuous  study  if  students  are  to  get  from  drawing 
what  it  is  intended  they  should  get,  namely,  culture,  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  art.  We  have  said  for  years  that 
drawing  is  an  essential  study  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  chil- 
dren shall  learn  to  make  straight  lines,  that  they  shall  be  able  to 
sketch,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  draw  and  make  designs.  We 
admit  at  once  that  a  student  may  not  be  able  to  draw  much  better 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  than  at  the  end  of  the  first  year ; 
that  he  may  not  be  able  to  design  any  better  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  than  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  if  it  were  simply 
a  question  of  passing  an  examination  in  drawing,  that  they  could 
complete  all  the  work  necessary  and  pass  the  examination  certainly 
by  the  end  of  the  second  year.  But  we  feel  that  passing  examina- 
tions is  not  the  sole  purpose  of  drawing  and  of  art  in  the  schools. 
The  Department  takes  the  position  that  this  is  not  even  the  main 
purpose  of  drawing  in  the  schools,  but  holds  that  if  the  appre- 
ciation of  that  which  is  best  in  art  shall  grow,  he  must  continue 
the  study  during  his  third  and  fourth  year;  that  there  shall  be  a 
high  school  course  in  art  that  shall  deal  not  only  with  the  technical 
side  of  the  subject,  but  that  shall  deal  as  well  with  the  cultural  side; 
that  students  shall  study  the  works  of  the  masters  such  as  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo  and  know  them  and  that  it  shall  not  be  simply 
knowledge  of  a  name  as  it  is  in  literature  in  many  cases.  We  hold 
that  a  high  school  course  in  drawing  shall  do  more  than  simply 
teach  a  boy  to  draw  and  make  pictures  and  sketches  —  that  it 
shall  grow  his  soul,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  and  that  when  he 
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goes  out  of  the  high  school  he  shall  know  something  of  art.  You 
find  homes  all  over  this  State  and  country  filled  with  cheap  stuflf 
that  is  not  fit  to  put  on  the  walls,  simply  because  the  men  and 
women  who  put  it  there  never  had  any  training  in  the  schools  to 
enable  them  to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  bad  in  art. 

I  have  stated  briefly  and  hastily  what  the  State  is  doing  and  the 
only  criticism  made  against  it  is  that  we  are  too  exacting  in  this 
matter.  We  are  contending  all  the  time  on  the  floor  of  conven- 
tions and  by  letter  and  with  private  individuals  that  our  require- 
ments in  art,  while  they  may  be  in  advance  of  other  states  and  in 
advance  of  what  the  schools  have  been  doing,  are  not  in  advance 
of  what  is  right. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  two  syllabuses  issued  by  this  Depart- 
ment. In  order  to  encourage  this  work  we  have  made  not  only 
a  syllabus  in  art  for  the  high  schools,  but  we  hav^e  made  a  syllabus 
in  drawing  for  the  eight  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  It 
came  to  our  knowledge  last  year  that  because  there  was  no  eighth 
grade  examination  in  drawing,  many  of  the  elementary  schools 
were  not  giving  to  their  pupils  any  instruction  in  drawing  but  were 
waiting  till  those  children  should  go  to  the  high  schools  to  get  that 
instruction.  The  result  was  that  the  teachers  of  drawing  were  dis- 
couraged, and  the  Department  said,  "  You  can  announce  through- 
out this  State  that  there  will  be  given  not  later  than  next  June  an 
eighth  grade  examination  in  drawing,  because  the  Department 
believes  that  drawing  should  begin,  not  in  the  high  school  when 
the  habits  of  the  children  are  formed  and  their  tastes  perverted, 
but  that  it  should  begin  in  the  lower  grades  and  go  on  through 
the  high  school."  The  question  arose  whether  drawing  should  be 
required  for  admission  to  the  high  school,  and  it  was  decided  that 
this  could  not  be  done  just  yet  because  all  the  schools  were  not 
ready  for  it,  that  we  would  give  an  eighth  grade  examination  as  an 
encouragement  and  when  the  schools  are  ready  to  demand  that 
drawing  shall  be  a  requirement  for  admission  to  the  high  school 
and  for  the  payment  of  nonresident  tuition,  we  are  ready  to  make 
the  requirement  but  we  can  not  go  too  rapidly.  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised that  anybody  should  question  the  progress  of  New  York  in 
the  matter  of  art,  because  the  criticism  is  that  we  are  too  progress- 
ive in  this  matter.  We  have  no  defense  to  make.  It  is  a  matter  of 
joy  and  pride  that  we  are  doing  so  much  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  everybody  does  not  know  how  much  we  are  doing. 

Mr  Bailey  —  I  intended  to  say  that  there  is  no  state  in  the  Uniojn 
where  better  work  is  done  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  what  are 
the  colleges  doing  to  foster  this  work? 
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Mr  Downing — For  two  years  we  have  been  doing  our  utmost 
to  find  somebody  who  is  wilHng  to  put  the  money  into  it,  to  make  a 
book  for  high  schools  on  the  subject  of  drawing  and  art  as  there 
is  not  such  a  pubUcation  in  existence  today.  For  two  years  we 
have  been  laboring  to  induce  these  artist  friends  of  ours  to  pro- 
duce a  book  which  shall  deal  with  the  subject  of  art  from  the  high 
school  standpoint.  We  have  done  everything  we  could.  We  say, 
you  must  pass  a  general  examination  in  drawing  in  the  high  schools 
and  we  will  give  you  three  credits  toward  an  academic  diploma; 
then  if  you  want  to  take  advanced  drawing  we  will  give  you  three 
more  credits,  and  then  if  you  will  take  either  mechanical  or  archi- 
tectural drawing  we  will  give  you  two  more  credits,  making  eight 
in  all  toward  a  diploma.  We  have  been  begging  these  people,  and 
Dr  Goodwin  has  been  working  along  the  same  lines,  to  put  their 
efforts  into  a  high  school  book  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the  name 
and  that  will  enable  high  school  teachers  to  give  their  students  an 
advanced  course  —  not  just  technical  drawing,  the  making  of  lines 
and  pictures,  designing  etc.,  but  that  will  give  them  something  of 
the  cultural  side  of  drawing,  so  that  the  high  school  students  them- 
selves will  know  what  is  really  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  this 
important  subject.  If  the  gentleman  will  lend  us  his  labors  in  the 
making  of  such  a  book  the  subject  will  go  faster  than  it  is  going 
now.    The  art  teachers  have  been  derelict  in  this  matter. 

Professor  Kent  —  In  regard  to  that  indictment,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty,  but  don't  do  it  again,"  as  I  recog- 
nize that  the  Regents  have  done  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  a  -be- 
ginning of  art  instruction.  I  have  also  obtained  from  the  attorneys 
for  the  defense  the  statement  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
a  book  for  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  high  school,  and  that  there- 
fore drawing  has  not  been  taught  as  it  should  be.  I  think  that  only 
adds  to  the  indictment.  If  there  is  no  such  book  in  the  market  the 
Regents  should  employ  some  one  to  make  a  book.  I  wish  to  apolo- 
gize for  having  injected  this  indictment  into  the  discussion  and 
put  the  Board  of  Regents  on  the  defensive.  I  wished  particularly 
to  have  this  paper  taken  up  and  discussed  as  to  whether  it  is  right 
or  wrong,  and  to  ask  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  study  it  and 
report  in  detail  as  to  how  art  should  be  studied  in  the  public 
schools.  I  hope  the  Regents  will  take  up  that  paper  and  be  able  to 
tell  us  next  year  what  they  have  done  about  it. 

Regent  T.  Guilford  Smith  —  The  president  of  Alfred  University 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  is  at  that  institution  a  state  schoo 
oi  ceramics.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at  the  time  it  was  estab- 
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lished  several  years  ago  it  was  the  only  state  school  in  existence, 
and  as  I  had  something  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the  schogl 
I  feel  rather  bound  to  defend  the  Regents  from  the  apparent  slight 
which  the  gentleman  from  Syracuse  evidently  did  not  intend.  You 
may  recall,  Mr  Chancellor,  that  when  the  matter  was  brought  to 
the  attention  oi  the  Regents  I  was  gratified  to  get  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Board  to  the  attempt  to  found  a  state  school  of 
ceramics.  This  attempt  had  previously  been  unsuccessfully  made 
in  New  Jersey  and  afterwards  in  Ohio,  but  it  remained  for  New 
York  State  to  make  it  a  success.  This  is  because  there  was  appro- 
priated annually,  thanks  to  the  late  Governor  Higgins,  $5000  to 
support  this  school,  and  an  initial  appropriation  of  $15,000  to 
start  the  plant.  The  school  has  been  in  existence  now  quite  a 
number  of  years  and  has  met  with  great  success,  and  I  think  this 
is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
as  director  of  this  school  a  grandson  of  the  original  Royal 
Worcester  Pottery  of  England  superintendent,  Mr  Binns,  who  came 
to  this  country  at  the  suggestion,  I  believe,  of  the  New  Jersey 
pottery  at  Trenton.  The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  however, 
were  not  willing  to  spend  the  amount  necessary,  and  from  New 
Jersey  Mr  Binns  came  to  us. 

I  have  visited  this  school  more  than  once.  They  have  about  as 
much  as  they  can  do  in  the  practical  application  of  the  graphic 
art,  and  in  the  gallery  upstairs  can  be  seen  an  exhibit  of  the 
pottery  products  of  this  school  and  they  are  good  evidence  of  what 
has  been  done.  I  think  last  year  they  had  47  students.  This  year 
they  opened  with  35,  and  the  director  reports  that  he  is  unable  to 
leave  to  come  to  this  Convocation  as  he  is  too  busy.  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  Illinois,  and  other  states  are  now  following  the  lead  of 
New  York;  and  furthermore  are  employing  the  students  of  this 
school  to  give  instruction  in  the  graphic  art  and  its  application  in 
all  these  states.  New  York  therefore  has  a  recognized  leadership 
in  this  department  of  education,  through  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  New  York  State  School  of  Clay- Working  and 
Ceramics  at  Alfred  University.  That  is  certainly  an  illustration 
of  the  practical  application  of  the  graphic  art  in  this  State  and 
it  would  never  have  been  attempted  except  it  had  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Vice  Chancellor  McKelway— »I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
dignified  for  the  University  of  the  State  for  which  this  Convoca- 
tion stands  to  invite  a  distinguished  member  of  the  faculty  of 
another  university  to  come  here  and  express  his  thought,  and  hav- 
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ing  received  an  acceptance  and  a  free  expression,  to  hold  a  post 
mortem  inquest  on  his  ideas.  I  believe  that  only  the  general  subject 
should  be  brought  to  our  attention,  and  that  it  has  been.  We  all 
know  that  every  member  of  the  faculty  in  every  university  believes 
that  his  particular  chair  is  the  whole  thing,  that  the  others  are 
subsidiary,  auxiliary,  dispensable  and  superfluous.  We  encourage 
that  feeling.  It  is  right  for  a  man  to  be  as  intense  as  the  actor 
whom  Edwin  Forrest  spoke  of,  who  when  he  played  Othello 
"  blackened  himself  all  over  so  he  could  feel  the  part."  I  am  sure 
we  do  not  wish  to  criticize  that.  We  wish  to  welcome  you,  we 
wish  to  learn,  we  wish  to  be  taught;  and  when  this  distinguished 
gentleman  came  here  to  teach  us,  we  found  that  a  misconception 
of  facts  had  impelled  the  hand  of  a  New  Yorker  and  a  Syracusan 
to  impale  us  on  the  blade  of  an  erroneous  statement.  I  suggest  now 
that  under  the  careful  pilotage  of  the  no  longer  discredited  mem- 
bers of  our  staff,  our  guests  might,  on  their  way  toward  heaven, 
where  art  is  perpetual,  proceed  in  that  direction  as  far  as  the  fourth 
floor  of  this  building. 
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NECROLOGY 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE,    SUBMITTED    BY    C.    W.    BARDEEN,    SYRACUSE 

The  year  has  been  especially  marked  by  sudden  and  violent 
deaths.  On  May  4,  the  body  of  Ernest  Wilson  Huffcut,  aged  46, 
dean  of  the  Cornell  Law  School  since  1903,  and  private  secretary 
of  Governor  Hughes,  was  found  in  the  early  morning  on  the  deck 
of  the  night  boat  to  New  York.  He  had  seemingly  everything  to 
live  for,  yet  he  had  committed  suicide  by  shooting  with  a  revolver. 

August  26,  on  the  beach  near  Los  Angeles,  Edward  H.  Jewell, 
for  15  years  professor  of  pastoral  theology  in  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  New  York,  committed  suicide  by  cutting  his 
throat  in  the  presence  of  many  spectators.  He  was  TJ  years  old, 
and  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  Dr  Osier's  theory. 

On  January  21,  William  W.  Murray,  superintendent  of  manual 
training  in  the  Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester,  ended  his  life  by 
suicide,  presumably  from  overwork. 

On  July  8,  Margaret  Sullivan,  reelected  primary  teacher  at 
Chatham  Center,  committed  suicide. 

On  July  25,  R.  H.  Halsey,  principal  of  the  Oshkosh  Normal 
School,  and  superintendent  at  Binghamton  1896-99,  was  killed  by 
an  accidental  shot  from  a  revolver  his  son  was  cleaning. 

On  Christmas,  John  E.  Myers  was  found  dead  in  the  board  of 
education  rooms.  Auburn,  aged  63.  He  was  principal  of  the 
Auburn  High  School  1867-78,  and  superintendent  at  Plattsburg 
1878-82.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Auburn 
Board  of  Education. 

On  March  10,  Dr  George  T.  Church  was  found  dead  in  his  office 
in  Brooklyn.  He  had  been  superintendent  at  Middletown  and  at 
Saratoga  Springs. 

On  February  25,  Principal  William.  Carl  Hess  of  no.  30,  Man- 
hattan, fell  upon  the  ice,  striking  his  head  upon  the  pavement,  and 
died  before  midnight. 

On  February  16,  Jessie  Joubin,  supervisor  of  music  at  White 
Plains,  was  killed  in  the  New  York  Central  accident  at  the  Bronx. 
She  was  returning  from  an  interview  with  Walter  Damrosch,  who 
had  praised  her  voice  and  told  her  she  was  fitted  for  opera. 

On  July  2*]^  Lida  M.  Bennett,  teacher  in  no.  19,  Utica,  lost  her 
life  through  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Frontenac  in  Cayuga  lake. 

On  June  8,  George  Frazer,  aged  42,  a  teacher  in  no.  44,  New 
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York  city,  and  on  June  21,  Mary  Reilly  a  teacher  in  no.  91,  were 
instantly  killed  by  being  run  over  by  trolley  cars. 

On  February  11,  Principal  John  L.  Mason  of  Downsville  died 
suddenly  in  the  school  building,  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  He 
had  resigned  and  had  just  concluded  the  last  day  he  was  to  teach. 

May  15,  Lynn  B.  Clark,  for  five  years  principal  at  Cape  Vincent, 
and  under  contract  to  teach  in  New  York  city,  died  suddenly,  of 
typhoid  fever. 

September  3,  Gaylord  P.  Clark,  aged  50,  dean  of  the  Syracuse 
Medical  College,  a  man  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  died 
after  an  illness  of  17  hours. 

September  2^,  Principal  R.  S.  Bradbury  of  Kenona,  a  man  of 
fine  physique  and  seemingly  in  good  health,  died  in  a  few  hours 
after  a  sudden  apoplectic  stroke. 

Of  those  whom  death  has  approached  with  less  violence,  one 
who  died  aged  87  began  his  life  work  when  he  was  70,  President 
George  H.  Ball,  who  died  February  20.  For  40  years  he  was  pastor 
of  a  Buffalo  church,  and  he  was  70  years  old  when  he  undertook 
the  founding  of  Keuka  College,  to  which  he  gave  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

Francis  Miles  Finch,  who  died  July  31,  80  years  old,  had  been 
dean  of  the  Cornell  Law  School  and  for  years  its  most  trusted 
adviser,  and  used  to  complain  humorously  that  though  he  had  been 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  he  was  known  best  as  the  author 
of  The  Blue  and  the  Gray;  but  we  may  well  believe  that  in  his 
heart  he  was  gratified  that  it  fell  to  him  both  to  write  the  songs  of 
the  people  and  to  interpret  its  laws. 

Three  early  teachers  of  the  Albany  Normal,  who  became  distin- 
guished elsewhere,  have  recently  died.  On  August  15,  William 
Franklin  Phelps  of  the  first  class  at  Albany,  and  organizer  of  the 
model  school,  died  in  Duluth,  aged  85. 

George  W.  Plympton,  who  died  September  11,  taught  in  the 
Albany  Normal  1853-56,  and  entered  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  in 
1863,  where  he  was  for  42  years  professor  of  physical  sciences,  and 
the  best  known  civil  engineer  of  his  time. 

Madison  Babcock,  who  died  December  28,  was  an  Albany  Normal 
graduate  who  had  held  many  high  educational  places  in  the  west, 
including  the  super intendency  of  San  Francisco. 

Among  college  men  we  note  these  deaths: 

August  26,  aged  69,  Oren  Root,  till  recently  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Hamilton  College,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father. 
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He  had  a  wide  career  as  teacher  and  preacher,  and  had  been  a 
frequent  speaker  at  the  meetings  of  the  Convocation.  He  was  a 
man  of  powerful  and  healthy  influence. 

November  11,  aged  74,  Henry  Martyn  Baird,  professor  emeritus 
of  Greek  and  since  1902  dean  of  New  York  University. 

March  9,  aged  56,  John  K.  Rees,  for  21  years  professor  of  as- 
tronomy in  Columbia. 

In  May,  aged  46,  Roswell  S.  Hill,  formerly  for  eight  years  pro- 
fessor of  painting  in  Syracuse  University. 

Among  normal  school  teachers  there  have  been  these  deaths : 
.  'February  22,  aged  61,  Warren  Mann,  teacher  of  natural  science 
in  the  Potsdam  Normal  since  1874,  and  an  influence  upon  every 
graduate  for  true  manhood  and  true  womanhood. 

September  20,  Mrs  Sarah  Fletcher  Bliss,  a  teacher  in  the  normal 
schools  of  Albany,  Geneseo^  Cortland,  Plattsburg,  and  of  the 
training  class  at  Saratoga  Springs,  and  in  Purdue  University. 

In  the  high  schools  we  note  these  deaths: 

In  April,  aged  64,  L.  F.  Robbins,  principal  of  the  Rensselaer 
High  School. 

;November  13,  aged  82,  Cornelia  Mason  Johnson,  an  Albany 
normal  graduate  in  1846,  and  for  28  years  preceptress  of  the 
Watertown  High  School. 

September  5,  aged  83,  Alanson  Wedge,  former  principal  of 
several  schools  in  Chautauqua  county,  and  Philo  P.  Edick,  former 
principal  at  Chittenango,  Syracuse,  Oswego,  Catskill,  and  Ticon- 
deroga. 

July  4,  Charles  Bartlett  Warring,  principal  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Military  Institute  1863-1901. 

March  31,  aged  86,  William  Godfrey  Crosby,  for  several  years 
teacher  of  languages  in  Canandaigua. 

May  22,  George  I.  Lincoln,  for  12  years  superintendent  of  the 
Thomas  Indian  school. 

Of  New  York  city  principals,  Andrew  J.  Whiteside  of  no.  69, 
died  October  24;  Martin  H.  Ray  of  no.  51,  on  December  11; 
Charles  DeForest  Hoxie  of  no.  19,  on  February  7;  James  Cusack 
of  no.  17,  on  May  25 ;  Frank  L.  Johnson  of  the  Brooklyn  Training 
School,  on  August  15. 

The  following  principals  who  have  died  had  been  also  school 
commissioners : 

March  9,  Foster  L.  Backus,  former  principal  of  Clinton  Liberal 
Institute,  and  in  later  life  an  eminent  Brooklyn  attorney. 
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September  i8,  Edward  J.  Owen,  former  principal,  and  son  of 
the  Professor  Owen  whose  Greek  texts  were  once  so  popular. 

October  15,  David  Decatur  Darius  Dewey,  graduate  of  the 
Albany  Normal,  and  10  years  a  teacher  in  Albany  Academy,  and 
school  commissioner  in  Franklin  county. 

February  6,  Dan  S.  Griffin,  former  school  commissioner  in  St 
Lawrence  county. 

May  10,  aged  44,  John  H.  Murray,  school  commissioner  in  Cort- 
land county. 
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Friday  afternoon,  October  z8 

THE  PLACE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  MUSIC  IN  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

FRANK    DAMROSCH,    DIRECTOR    OF   THE    INSTITUTE   OF    MUSICAL    ART, 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Seventy-five  years  ago  efforts  were  first  made  in  Boston  to  intro- 
duce the  systematic  study  of  vocal  music  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music  of 
which  Lowell  Mason  was  a  founder  and  its  leading  spirit,  the 
school  committee  made  a  thorough  investigation  and  a  report  based 
upon  its  study  of  the  subject  in  1837  presents  the  matter  so  clearly 
and  understandingly  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  introduce  it  here. 

The  views  expressed  are  those  which  advocates  of  musical  train- 
ing in  schools  still  hold  today  and  according  to  which  the  work  in 
music  is  carried  on. 

After  mature  deliberation  and  a  careful  scrutiny  of  arguments 
and  evidence,  the  committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  is 
expedient  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  petitioners.  They  are 
well  aware  the  cause  which  they  support  can  find  no  favor  from 
a  board  like  this,  except  so  far  as  it  reaches  the  convictions  through 
the  doors,  not  of  the  fancy,  but  of  the  understanding. 

And  in  regarding  the  effect  of  vocal  music,  as  a  branch  of  popu- 
lar instruction  in  our  public  schools,  there  are  some  practical  con- 
siderations, which  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee  are  deserving 
of  particular  attention. 

(5ood  reading,  we  all  know,  is  an  important  subject  in  the  present 
system  of  instruction  in  our  schools.  And  on  what  does  it  depend? 
Apart  from  emphasis,  on  two  things  mainly:  modulation  and  articu- 
lation. Now  modulation  comes  from  the  vowel  sounds,  and  articu- 
lation from  the  consonant  sounds  of  the  language  chiefly.  Dynam- 
ics, therefore,  or  that  part  of  vocal  music  which  is  concerned  with 
the  force  and  delivery  of  sounds,  has  a  direct  rhetorical  connection. 
In  fact,  the  daily  sounding  of  the  consonant  and  vowel  sounds, 
deliberately,  distinctly,  and  by  themselves,  as  the  committee  have 
heard  them  sounded  in  the  music  lessons  given  according  to  the 
Pestalozzian  system  of  instruction,  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  as 
good  an  exercise  in  the  elements  of  harmonious  and  correct  speech 
as  could  be  imagined.  Roger  Ascham,  the  famous  schoolmaster  and 
scholar  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  surely  no  mean  judge,  holds 
this  language :  "All  voices,  great  and  small,  base  and  shrill,  weak 
and  soft,  may  be  helped  and  brought  to  a  good  point  by  learning 
to  sing.''  The  committee,  after  attentive  observation,  confess  them- 
selves of  this  opinion. 
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There  is  another  consideration  not  unworthy  of  remark.  "  Recre- 
ation," says  Locke,  "  is  not  being  idle,  as  any  one  may  observe, 
but  easing  the  weary  part  by  change  of  business."  This  reflection, 
in  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  instruction,  contains  deep  wis- 
dom. An  alternation  is  needed  in  our  schools,  which  without  being 
idleness  shall  yet  give  rest.  Vocal  music  seems  exactly  fitted  to 
afford  that  alternation.  A  recreation,  yet  not  a  dissipation  of  the 
mind  —  a  respite,  yet  not  a  relaxation  —  its  office  would  thus  be 
to  restore  the  jaded  energies,  and  send  back  the  scholars  with  invig- 
orated powers  to  other  more  laborious  duties. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  to  which  the  committee  ask 
the  serious  attention  of  the  board.  It  is  this:  By  the  regulations 
of  the  school  committee  it  is  provided  that  in  all  the  public  schools 
the  day  shall  open  with  becoming  exercises  of  devotion.  How 
naturally  and  how  beautifully  vocal  music  would  mingle  with  these 
exercises;  and  what  unity,  harmony,  and  meaning  might  thus  be 
given  to  that  which,  at  present,  it  is  feared,  is  too  often  found  to 
be  a  lifeless  or  an  unfruitful  service,  need  only  be  suggested  to  be 
understood.  The  committee  asked  the  board  to  pause,  and  consider 
whether  the  importance  has  been  sufficiently  looked  to,  of  letting 
in  a  predominant  religious  sentiment,  independently  of  all  forms 
of  faith,  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  our  schools. 

And  now,  before  proceeding  further,  let  us  consider  briefly  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  adoption  of  vocal 
music  into  our  system  of  public  education.  It  is  then  objected  that 
we  aim  at  that  which  is  impracticable,  that  singing  depends  upon  a 
natural  ear  for  music,  without  which  all  instruction  will  be  useless. 
If  musical  writers  and  teachers  are  to  be  believed,  the  fact  is  not 
so.  Undoubtedly  in  this  as  in  other  branches.  Nature  bestows  an 
aptitude  to  excel,  on  different  individuals,  in  very  different  degrees. 
Still,  what  is  called  a  musical  ear  is  mainly  the  result  of  cultivation. 
The  ear  discriminates  sounds  as  the  eye,  colors.  They  may  both  be 
educated.  Early  impressions  can  create  an  ear  for  music.  It  is 
with  learning  to  sing,  as  with  acquiring  the  pronunciation  of  a 
foreign  language.  Instruction,  to  be  available,  must  be  given  while 
the  organs  have  the  flexibility  of  youth.  To  learn  late  in  life  is 
generally  to  learn  not  at  all.  There  may  be  cases,  it  is  true,  of  some 
who  from  their  earliest  year  defy  efforts  .of  instruction,  like  those 
who  come  into  the  world  maimed  in  other  Senses;  they  are,  how- 
ever, rare.    They  are  the  unfortunate  exceptions  to  a  general  rule. 

But  it  is  said,  the  time  spent  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  the 
end  proposed ;  that  the  labor  of  a  life  is  needed  to  form  the  musi- 
cian. The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  it  mistakes  the  end  pro- 
posed, which  is  not  to  form  the  musician.  Let  vocal  music,  in  this 
respect,  be  treated  like  the  other  regular  branches  of  instruction. 
As  many  probably  would  be  found  to  excel  in  music  as  in  arith- 
metic, writing,  or  any  of  the  required  studies,  and  no  more.  All 
can  not  be  orators,  nor  all  poets,  but  shall  we  not,  therefore,  teach 
the  elements  of  grammar,  which  orators  and  poets  in  ooimnon 
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with  all  others  use?  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  power 
of  understanding  and  appreciating  music  may  be  acquired,  where 
the  power  of  excelling  in  it  is  found  wanting. 

Again  it  is  objected,  if  one  accomplishment  is  introduced  into  the 
schools,  why  not  another?  If  instruction  is  given  in  vocal  music 
why  should  it  not  be  given  in  dancing  also?  The  answer  simply 
is,  because  music  is  not  dancing;  because  music  has  an  intellectual 
character  which  dancing  has  not,  and  above  all,  because  music  has 
its  moral  purposes  which  dancing  has  not.  Drawing  stands  upon 
a  very  different  footing.  Drawing,  like  music,  is  not  an  accomplish- 
ment merely;  it  has  important  uses,  and  if  music  be  successfully 
introduced  into  our  public  schools,  your  committee  express  the  hope 
and  conviction  that  drawing  sooner  or  later  will  follow. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  the  history  of  musical  instruc- 
tion in  schools  except  to  note  two  of  its  salient  features.  Firstly, 
its  wonderfully  rapid  and  wide  extension  over  the  whole  United 
States  since  these  early  beginnings  in  Boston,  and,  secondly,  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  methods  of  instruction,  based  upon 
correct  psychological  and  pedagogical  principles  have  developed,  so 
that  today  these  methods  compare  favorably  with  the  best  to  be 
found  in  Europe. 

In-  order  to  understand  the  former  of  these  phenomena  it  will 
be  better  to  first  consider  the  latter.  Lowell  Mason  based  his  in- 
struction on  the  Pestalozzian  system,  by  which  knowledge  was  con- 
veyed through  the  medium  of  the  senses  and  through  the  psycho- 
logical influences  arising  from  the  congenial  exercise  of  certain 
faculties,  not,  primarily,  through  an  effort  of  memory. 

Upon  these  general  principles  all  further  development  has  taken 
place.  The  best  thought  employed  in  the  teaching  of  other  branches 
of  instruction  has  been  utilized  in  its  application  to  the  teaching 
of  music,  so  that  today  any  person  capable  of  teaching  reading  or 
any  other  subject  can,  by  applying  similar  methods,  teach  music. 
This  fact  has  made  it  possible  for  the  regular  class  teacher  to  teach 
music  under  proper  guidance  and  supervision  of  an  expert  music 
teacher  and  has  thus  facilitated  the  general  introduction  of  the 
study  of  vocal  music.  But  there  is  still  another  factor  which  has 
contributed  not  a  little  towards  this  end:  the  systematic  study  of 
music  has  created  the  necessity  for  suitable  textbooks.  These  have 
appeared  in  great  variety  and  show  considerable  and  laudable 
progress  in  the  plan  of  instruction,  in  quality  of  material  and  in 
typography  and  other  externals.  The  commercial  necessity  of  find- 
ing as  large  a  market  for  these  textbooks  as  possible  has  led  to  a 
remarkable  campaign  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  publishers, 
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a  campaign  which  has  been  directed  not  only  towards  the  training 
of  teachers  qualified  to  teach  correctly  according  to  the  methods 
employed  in  the  textbooks,  to  a  limited  extent,  but  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  school  authorities  of  practically  every  city,  town  and 
village,  in  order  to  cause  them  to  recognize  the  value  of  music  as 
a  factor  in  common  school  education. 

While  the  keen  competition  of  rival  publishing  houses  has  some- 
times developed  unpleasant  and  unsatisfactory  conditions,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  much  credit  is  due  to  these  publishers  for  the  really  good 
educational  work  which  has  been  done  by  them. 

It  may,  then,  be  taken  for  granted,  since  practically  all  public 
school  systems  of  this  country  have  introduced  music  into  the 
curriculum,  that  its  value  is  appreciated,  that  the  people  demand 
it  and  that  its  influence  is  beneficent.  But  does  it  do  all  it  could 
do?  Is  its  educational  value,  its  influence  on  character,  its  power 
of  refinement  —  in  short  its  whole  psychic  force  developed  under 
the  existing  conditions? 

Let  us  examine  the  relative  standing  which  music  holds  among 
the  other  studies  of  the  school  curriculum,  and  we  find  that  it  is 
generally  treated  in  a  stepmotherly  way.  It  is  looked  upon  as  an 
outsider,  not  entitled  to  more  than  cursory  attention,  and  often 
compelled  to  step  into  the  background  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  more  "  important  "  studies.  It  is  classed  as  a  "  special  study," 
yes,  sometimes  even  as  a  "  fad,"  and,  as  such,  tolerated  by  some, 
opposed  by  others,  but  cherished  at  its  true  worth  only  by  those 
who,  intellectually  and  spiritually,  stand  on  a  sufficiently  high  plane 
to  appreciate  its  value.  And  even  these  find  it  difficult  to  utilize 
nusic  as  they  would  like,  because  our  school  program  now  em- 
braces so  many  subjects  that  no  one  subject  can  well  receive  the 
attention  it  should  properly  have. 

It  is  with  some  hesitancy  that  I  venture  to  propose  my  views 
as  to  the  proper  place  and  purpose  of  music  in  public  schools  before 
this  august  body  of  experienced  educators,  and  I  run  the  risk  of 
being  classed  with  those  who  think  their  specialty  is  "  the  whole 
thing ;  "  but  I  trust  there  may  be  found  at  least  one  or  another 
suggestion  that  will  lead  to  fuller  consideration  of  the  subject. 

In  my  opinion,  the  place  of  music  in  the  elementary  school  is 
not  as  a  "special  study,"  but  as  a  foundation  study.  Its  purpose 
not  merely  to  be  a  means  of  entertainment  pnd  recreation,  but  to 
be  a  strong  influence  on  character. 
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In  support  of  this  opinion  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  establish 
the  main  purposes  of  education  by  the  State.  Is  this  to  be  purely 
mental  and  manual,  designed  solely  to  fit  the  citizen  for  some 
occupation  or  trade  or  should  it  include  the  development  of  the 
spiritual  side,  the  conscience,  love  of  honesty  and  truth,  of  the 
good  and  the  beautiful? 

The  former  method  has  been  in  use  for  a  century  or  more,  and 
its  results  have  not  been  altogether  satisfying.  If  our  political  in- 
stitutions are  corrupt,  they  are  so  because  the  power  which  creates 
and  maintains  them,  namely  the  people,  as  a  mass,  have  low  stand- 
ards of  honesty  and  integrity.  If  our  cities,  towns  and  villages 
are  for  the  greater  part  ugly,  unclean  and  unsightly,  it  is  because 
the  people  do  not  feel  the  need  of  beauty  in  their  lives  and  sur- 
roundings. If,  in  spite  of  high  wages  which  should  procure  good, 
wholesome  food,  a  large  number  of  our  people  are  dyspeptics  owing 
to  ignorance  in  preparing  food  in  a  palatable  and  digestible  form, 
it  is  because  our  girls  devote  the  time  which  might  have  been  spent 
profitably  in  learning  household  duties,  to  cram  their  brains  with 
ill  understood  and  undigested  crumbs  of  science. 

If  our  people  seek  amusement  for  their  leisure  hours  in  cheap 
and  vulgar  shows,  trashy  literature,  morbid  sensationalism,  it 
is  because  they  have  nothing  within  themselves  which  can  lift 
them  out  of  the  monotony  of  their  daily  grind. 

But  these  conditions  have  a  direct  influence  upon  character 
and,  as  the  State  is  the  people,  it  is  of  vital  necessity  that  the 
character  of  the  future  citizen  should  be  developed. 

The  life  and  prosperity  of  the  State  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  its  citizens  and  yet,  barring;  the  efforts  of  inculcating  a 
cheap  class  of  patriotism  and  the  individual  good  influence  of 
some  teachers  and  principals,  there  is  no  systematic  development 
.of  the  moral  and  spiritual  faculties. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  church  and  the  home  should  supply 
this  training;  that  religion  is  sectarian  and  must  therefore  be  ex- 
cluded from  State  institutions;  that  the  schools  must  primarily 
fit  the  citizen  to  be  self-supporting  so  as  not  to  be  a  burden  on 
the  State.  But  to  these  arguments  I  would  reply  that  the 
churches  and  homes,  as  a  fact,  do  not  supply  this  ethical  and  es- 
thetical  training  except  in  isolated  cases  and  in  an  imperfect,  un- 
systematic manner.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  place  in 
which  practical  ethics  can  be  so  well  inculcated  as  in  the  school, 
where  every  child  is  thrown  into  relation  with  many  other  chil- 
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dren  of  equal  age,  with  those,  also,  who  are  older  and  younger, 
stronger  and  weaker,  richer  and  poorer,  clever  and  dull;  also 
with  teachers,  visitors  and  others  directly  or  indirectly  coming 
into  contact  with  the  pupils. 

These  supply  the  opportunities  to  learn  reverence,  subordina- 
tion, good  manners,  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  un- 
selfishness, kindliness  of  disposition ;  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
and  the  determination  to  stand  for  and  protect  the  right  and  to 
combat  the  wrong;  truthfulness,  honesty,  the  sense  of  duty  and 
all  other  qualities  necessary  to  form  good  character. 

While  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  teach  dogmatic  religion  in 
the  schools,  there  can  surely  be  no  objection  to  the  teaching 
of  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  religions  worthy  of  the  name 
— ethics.  As  to  making  the  citizen  self-supporting  —  make  him 
honest  and  reliable  and  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  earning 
his  bread,  the  one  with  his  hands  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  the 
other  with  his  brains,  and  for  these  and  only  for  these  should 
the  State  supply  secondary  and  collegiate  education. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  citizen  should  be  of  good  char- 
acter. He  should  also  be  trained  to  appreciate  that  which  is 
beautiful  in  nature,  in  art  and  in  thought.  It  is  that  which 
creates  in  him  the  impulse  to  strive  for  higher  things.  It  makes 
for  happiness,  for  it  leads  him  to  seek  and  find  within  himself  the 
higher,  nobler  and  more  beautiful  qualities  by  which  he  can  lift 
himself  into  the  realms  of  the  ideal.  If  I  have  dwelt  somewhat 
long  on  the  necessity  of  the  development  of  character,  it  was  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  undue  development  of  the  esthetic  facul- 
ties and  of  the  imagination  without  the  firm  basis  of  ethical 
training  may  fail  to  produce  \he  desired  results.  But,  in  con- 
junction, these  two  influences  will  develop  men  and  women  of  a 
type  far  better  and  nobler  than  can  be  secured  by  leaving  these 
sides  of  human  development  to  chance  growth. 

Teach  the  citizen  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  best  in 
literature,  to  recognize  what  is  beautiful  in  form  and  color  and 
you  will  already  have  given  him  more  opportunities  for  hap- 
piness, innocent  enjoyment  and  a  broader,  deeper  understanding 
of  life  than  if  his  horizon  were  limited  by  the  narrow  confines 
of  his  humdrum  material  existence.  But  when  you  give  him, 
in  addition,  the  power  to  express  his  innermost  feelings  in  music 
you  give  him  an  active  force  which,  more  than  any  other,  will 
lift  him  beyond  himself  into  higher  regions. 
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Music  is  as  necessary  to  the  soul  as  food  is  to  the  body,  as 
water  is  to  the  plant.  Those  who  are  unable  to  appreciate  and 
love  music  are  starved  and  dwarfed  and,  while,  they  may  be 
honest  and  eflicient  in  filling  their  stations,  they  rarely  know  the 
real  fullness  of  life.  In  most  people  the  sense  of  music  lies  dor- 
mant. Jf  it  is  not  awakened  in  early  youth  it  gradually  dwindles 
and  then  dies.  But  if  it  is  called  forth  it  will  spring  into  life 
more' quickly  than  any  other  faculty.  Let  but  the  mother  sing 
her  child  to  sleep  and  the  seed  of  musical  appreciation  will  have 
been  laid.  Then  let  music  form  a  large  part  of  the  school  life, 
let  it  begin  the  day's  work  with  joyous  strains,  let  it  relieve  the 
mental  effort  and  the  bonds  of  discipline  with  its  sweet  and 
gentle  influence,  let  it  express  the  charms  of  nature,  let  it  sound 
the  praise  of  the  hero,  let  it  give  out  every  joy  and  sorrow,  every 
good  feeling  natural  to  the  child  and  you  .will  soon  have  given 
nim  a  language  which,  by  expressing  his  true  inner  self,  will 
tend  to  make  him  better  and  happier. 

No  fear  that  his  mental  education  would  suffer  from  so  much 
music.  The  fresh  mind,  the  happy  spirit  works  at  its  task  with 
interest  and  good  will.  Concerted  singing  makes  for  subor- 
dination and  good  discipline.  A  chorus  is  the  ideal  type  of  true 
democracy.  Each  member  contributes  his  share  to  the  good  of 
the  whole.  The  individual  effort  may  be  weak  and,  by  itself, 
imsatisfactory ;  the  result  of  united  effort  is  beautiful,  grand  and 
inspiring.  The  work  of  the  individual  may  be  fragmentary  and 
incomprehensible;  the  chorus  as  a  whole  sways  the  hearer's 
heart  with  mighty  strains,  majestic  rhythm  and  multichromc 
harmony.  It  may  not  be  possible  for  every  individual  to  pro- 
duce by  himself  something  that  is  beautiful,  but  is  it  not  well 
worth  while  to  assist  in  producing  it? 

.If  then  you  grant  me  the  desirability  or  rather  necessity  of 
musical  development  in  the  child,  the  question  arises,  is  it  prac- 
ticable to  devote  so  much  time  to  music. 

I  appreciate  the  difficulty  which  confronts  the  practical  edu- 
cator in  formulating  a  curriculum.  There  are  so  many  fine  and 
good  things  which  everybody  ought  to  know.  But,  if  we  take 
the  attitude  that  elementary  education  should  not  concern  it- 
self with  the  preparation  of  children  for  specific  pursuits,  but 
simply  to  form  character,  train  the  use  of  their  senses  and  facul- 
ties and  thereby  making  them  capable  of  learning,  if  later  they 
desire  to  acquire  specific  knowledge,  it  should  not  be  so  difficult 
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to  devise  a  curriculum  which  would  include  all  that  is  essential 
and  permit  these  essentials  to  be  thoroughly  acquired. 

Let  us  but  train  our  children  so  that  they  can  take  their  places 
as  citizens  in  the  great  chorus  of  our  republic,  equipped  with 
pure  hearts,  willing  hands,  eager  minds;  with  love  for  the  right, 
the  good,  the  beautiful;  with  a  desire  to  give  their  best  for  the 
good  of  all  and  with  high  ideals  for  themselves,  the  community, 
the  state  and  the  nation,  and,  just  as  in  school  their  little  voices 
were  welded  into  pure,  sweet  harmony  touching  the  deepest 
feelings  of  all  who  heard,  so  will  the  great  chorus  of  our  de- 
mocracy burst  forth  upon  the  world  with  its  message  of  peace, 
and  good  will,  of  brotherhood  and  unity,  of  beauty  and  divine 
love. 

Discussion 

HOLLIS   E.   DANN,   PROFESSOR   OF   MUSIC  IN    CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

It  is  said  that  every  Monday  morning  there  stands  up  to  sing 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  great  country,  a  chorus  of  15,000,000 
children.  Where  music  is  regularly  taught  daily,  as  it  is  in 
most  of  the  city  school  systems  in  the  United  States,  from  one 
fifteenth  to  one  twelfth  of  the  time  of  the  teachers,  and  there- 
fore a  proportionate  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  school  system, 
is  directly  chargeable  to  music.  For  example,  if  the  cost  of 
the  schools  of  Buffalo  is  $1,620,000,  about  $130,000  of  that  is 
directly  chargeable  to  music.  If  music  has  been  placed  in  the 
schools  —  as  it  has  —  throughout  the  country,  and  it  costs  that 
amount  of  time  and  money,  it  certainly  is  a  fruitful  topic  for 
discussion. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  the  conditions  and  the  handicaps  under  which  this 
subject  is  trying  to  make  its  way.  The  wonder  is  that  it  has 
survived  at  all.  Consider  with  me  for  a  moment  —  and  I  es- 
pecially, and  in  a  most  informal  way,  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  present 
—  consider  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  music  exists 
in  the  schools. 

It  is  the  one  subject  in  the  elementary  curriculum  in  which 
the  teachers  are  not  required  to  have  any  proficiency  whatever; 
in  which  they  are  not  required  to  pass  any  examination  or 
official  test.  Therefore  they  approach  the  subject,  the  great 
majority  of  them  —  and  I  speak  now  of  conditions  in  the  whole 
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country  outside  of  Greater  New  York,  for  which  the  distin- 
guished speaker  who  preceded  me  has  done  so  much  —  without 
any  special  preparation  for  the  work  whatever.  In  all  other 
subjects  the  grade  teacher  must  make  preparation  and  pass  ex- 
aminations before  she  commences  her  work;  in  music  nothing 
is  required  of  her,  not  even  capacity  for  the  work.  In  every 
other  subject  the  superintendent  gives  valuable  assistance,  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions.  I  want  to  ask  the  superintendents 
present  how  many  of  them  feel  themselves  capable  to  criticize  or 
make  suggestions  regarding  the  course  of  study  in  music,  or  the 
work  and  fitness  of  their  music  supervisors?  How  many  feel 
any  confidence  in  their  own  judgment  concerning  the  selection 
of  a  music  supervisor?  How  many  know  of  any  method  by 
which  a  superintendent  can  be  sure  he  is  getting  a  supervisor 
who  stands  for  anything,  academically  or  professionally? 

These  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
Nineteen  out  of  every  20  superintendents  throughout  the  country 
know  that  they  don't  know  anything  about  music  and  discreetly 
leave  the  whole  matter  alone!  Furthermore,  the  person  who 
has  full  charge  of  the  music  —  the  person  to  whom  the  whole 
subject  is  turned  over  —  is  without  any  official  standing  in  the 
schools.  Any  young  woman,  of  sufficient  ambition,  who  can 
sing  prettily  or  play  the  piano  a  little;  any  young  man  who  is 
a  "  good  fellow,"  and  sings,  or  has  written  a  few  songs,  or  who 
is,  perhaps,  a  good  mixer  among  politicians —  any  one  of  these 
may  be  a  candidate,  and  a  successful  candidate  —  for  the  posi- 
tion of  supervisor  of  music  in  the  public  schools. 

Now  here  is  a  person,  practically  left  to  himself,  or  herself, 
to  select  the  course  of  study  (or  to  go  without  one,  which  is  the 
usual  method),  to  take  the  time,  and  a  very  important  part  of 
the  time  of  the  schools, —  to  go  in  and  interrupt  and  undermine 
the  discipline  and  regular  work  of  the  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendents,  without  even  a  common  school  certificate.  How 
long  shall  we  continue  to  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  the  public  money  and  much  valuable  time  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  under  the  sole  direction  of  a  novice  who  does  not 
know  the  a,  b,  c,  of  the  school?  Why  is  the  musical  education 
of  the  great  army  of  school  children  placed  in  charge  of  persons 
who  know  nothing  of  this  art,  which  is,  of  all  subjects  in  the 
public  schools,  the  most  delicate,  the  most  sensitive  to  error 
and  crude  treatment,  and  yet  the  most  prolific  in  grateful  re- 
sults  under   the    hands   of    skilful   teachers?     Dr   Damrosch   has 
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sl'ovvn  us  why.  It  is  largely  because  of  the  old  notion  that 
music  was  a  sort  of  frill  or  fad  —  something  that  everybody 
wants  in  the  schools,  although  they  do  not  know  just  why  — 
something  that  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  mystic  influence  upon 
i:atriotism  and  love  of  home  and  country, —  something  that  we 
must  have  because  so  many  demand  it,  but  which  is  of  really  no 
practical  use. 

Every  week,  almost,  there  comes  to  me,  either  by  letter  or  in 
person,  somebody  who  wants  instruction,  anywhere  from  two 
('ays  to  two  weeks,  in  this  subject,  because  he  has  already  accepted 
a  position  and  liwits  to  prepare  for  it!  The  following  is  an 
example :  The  Saturday  before  Labor  day  my  telephone  bell 
rang, — *' Is    this    Mr    Dann?''"Yes,   you   are    speaking   to    Mr 

Dann."     **  Well,  I  am  Miss  ;  I  am  stopping  at  Mrs  B's 

house.     I  have  secured  a  position  as  supervisor  of  music  in , 

X.  Y.,  (a  town  of  several  thousand  inhabitants  with  a  good 
system  of  schools.)  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  lesson  in  con- 
ducting. I  need  it  very  much.  The  first  thing  I  will  have  to 
do  will  be  to  conduct  the  music  in  the  high  school,  and  /  dont 
knozv  the  motions  the  conductor  makes/' 

I  tried  to  plead  lack  of  time  etc.,  but  she  was  persistent,  and 
finally  I  became  interested  and  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
her.  I  really  felt  sorry  for  the  girl,  and  tried  to  show  her  about 
the  "  motions  which  the  conductor  makes."  She  had  been  hired 
because  she  was  a  pleasing  singer,  and  it  was  thought  that  she 
would  be  all  right  for  the  ''  children  to  begin  with."  I  placed 
before  her  a  hymn  book  opened  to  a  tune  that  I  supposed  must 
be  familiar  to  her,  and  said,  **  Now,  if  you  will  sing,  and  beat 
with  this  baton,  perhaps  I  can  show  you  best  in  that  way." 

'*  But,"  she  said,  '*  I  don't  know  that  tune." 

"  But  you  can  read  it." 

**  No.  I  can't  read  notes." 

"  And  you  are  going  to as  supervisor  of  music?" 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  am  to  begin  next  Tuesday." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  the  story.  You  can  imagine 
what  is  going  on  down  in  that  city  now.  Some  of  you  super- 
intendents have  had  similar  experiences.  What  will  that  woman 
face  down  there?  They  have  not  had  music  in  the  schools  be- 
fore. The  lady  will  do  the  best  she  can.  One  thing  she  lacks 
is  perspective  —  the  ability  to  recognize  the  fitness  of  things. 
She  has  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the  tremendous  responsi- 
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bility  she  is  assuming,  nor  of  the  great  possibilities  of  the  posi- 
tion which  she  has  so  lightly  accepted. 

Now,  what  can  the  right  man  or  woman  do  in  that  city  in 
10  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  not  trained? 
Given  a  person  who  has  been  trained  as  a  teacher  and  is  a 
teacher,  has  the  artistic  sense  and  the  professional  traii!ing  of 
the  musician  —  such  a  one  can  go  into  that  city  or  into  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States  where  there  is  a  good  school  system 
and  produce  a  corps  of  trained  teachers  in  music.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  a  small  city,  because,  as  Dr  Damrosch  has  said, 
every  teacher  who  is  not  tone'  deaf  and  who  can  teach  other 
subjects  well,  can  learn  to  teach  music  successfully.  Such  a 
person  can  go  into  the  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
high  school  and  can  make  the  study  of  music  a  delight  to  the 
teacher,  to  the  pupil,  and  to  the  home;  can  make  of  the  high 
school  students  a  beautiful  chorus,  which  at  commence  nent, 
and  at  all  times,  will  be  the  pride  of  the  whole  community ;  can 
make  the  entire  community  musical  —  music  lovers,  music  pa- 
trons. All  this  can  be  done  by  one  man  or  one  woman  who  is 
thoroughly  capable  and  trained  for  the  work.  Just  this  has  been 
done,  and  the  many  places  where  it  has  been  accomplished,  in 
this  and  other  states,  prove  that  the  one  element  necessary  t ) 
make  music  in  the  schools  generally,  a  success,  a  marked  success, 
and  a  real  educational  and  vital  power,  is  a  body  of  educated 
supervisors. 

Is  there  any  reason  —  in  the  name  of.  the  schools  and  the 
homes  —  for  allowing  incompetent,  untrained,  inexperienced 
young  people  to  take  up  one  fifteenth  to  one  tenth  of  the  time  of 
tie  teachers,  and  pupils  in  our  schools,  and  a  proportionate 
amount  of  the  public  money,  only  to  injure  the  cause  of  music 
and  impair  the  voices  of  our  children?  Is  there  any  reason 
why  the  music  supervisor  should  not  spend  as  much  time  and 
as  much  money  in  preparation  for  his  work  as  does  the  high 
school  teacher?  We  are  requiring,  and  rightly  so,  a  college  edu- 
cation or  its  equivalent,  of  the  high  school  teacher.  Should  we 
not  require  special,  academic  and  professional  training  of  the 
teacher  who  is  practically  an  assistant  superintendent  of  schools 
and  who  comes  into  direct  contact  with  every  teacher  and  pupil 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school? 

I  have  heard  that  during  the  first  term  of  the  present  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  he  realized  the  great  need  of  regulation 
in  which  music  and  drawing  stood  in  the  schools,  and  that  he 
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hesitated  for  some  time,  considering  which  subject  should  re- 
ceive State  supervision ;  he  could  not  help  both,  and  finally  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  the  drawing.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  call  attention  to  the  wonderful  change  this  has  caused  in  the 
drawing.  Does  not  music,  the  most  nearly  universal  of  all  the 
arts,  tlTe  most  delicate  and  the  most  neglected  of  all  the  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum,  call  for  the  same  help,  the  same  super- 
vision from  the  State? 

There  come  to  me  at  Cornell  every  year  young  people  whose 
voices  have  been  seriously  impaired  by  improper  use  in  the 
schools ;  young  women  who  would  naturally  have  been  sopranos, 
but  who  perhaps  had  happened  to  sit  on  the  side  of  the  school- 
room where  the  altos  sat,  and  had  been  told  to  sing  the  lower 
part,  and,  having  done  so,  had  developed  the  low  chest  tones 
and  never  used  the  upper  voice.  The  next  year,  when  they  went 
into  a  higher  grade  and  were  asked  what  part  they  sang,  they 
naturally  said  "  Alto,'*  and  were  put  with  the  other  Unfortu- 
nate *'  alto  "  voices. 

It  i\.xre  very  much  better  that  there  be  no  music  at  all  in  the 
schools,  if  it  can  not  be  properly  supervised. 

It  is  beautiful  to  sec  how  all  the  people  want  their  children 
to  sing  and  they  arc  entitled  to  protection.  They  do  not  want 
their  children's  voices  ruined;  they  do  not  want  their  speaking 
voices  made  harsh,  their  voices  for  oral  reading  impaired,  by 
this  awful  thing  called  singing  that  is  heard  in  the  schools  of 
many  cities.  The  brilliant  success  of  school  music  in  an  oc- 
casional system  of  schools  only  proves  the  possibilities  of  the 
su])jcct  and  accentuates  the  need  of  a  standard  of  qualification 
for  the  important  office  of  supervisor  of  music. 

May  this  great  State  of  New  York,  which  has  led  in  so  many 
school  reforms,  see  to  it  that  competent  persons  and  no  others 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  music  in  the  schools.  The  blessing 
of  the  great  army  of  parents  and  children  will  fall  upon  the 
state  which  leads  in  this  sorely  needed  reform. 

When  a  trained  body  of  supervisors  is  placed  in  charge  of 
the  nuisic  in  the  ])ublic  schools,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  music 
take  its  rightful  place  and  begin  to  fulfil  its  true  purpose. 
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It  is  recorded  in  the  biography  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  that 
when  he  was  only  four  years  old,  he  dreamt  that  "he  heard  the 
noise  of  pens  writing/*  If  he  had  survived  until  now  it  would  not 
be  in  his  sleep  only  but  in  his  waking  hours  that  his  ears  would 
have  been  filled  with  the  noise  of  pens  writing,  with  the  clatter  of 
the  typewriters  and  with  the  din  of  the  printing  press.  To  come 
forward  as  an  author  is  no  longer  the  privilege  of  the  elect;  it  is 
now  the  right  of  the  many  who  believe  they  have  heard  a  call  to 
take  up  the  pen  and  write.  We  are  afloat  on  a  deluge  of  news- 
papers, of  magazines  and  of  books  —  and  there  is  no  Ararat  in 
sight  for  the  ark  to  rest  on ;  there  is  no  bird  on  the  wing  to  bring 
us  proof  that  the  flood  is  abating. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  many  of  those  who  feel  themselves,  in 
danger  of  drowning  in  the  rising  tide  of  printed  matter  are  moved 
to  protest  against  this  incessant  multiplication  of  books  and  peri- 
odicals and  that  some  of  them  can  not  refrain  from  raising  the 
danger  signal.  They  are  properly  disgusted  at  the  temporary  popu- 
larity of  ill  written  tales ;  and  they  see  signs  of  literary  disintegra- 
tion. They  are  swift  with  shrill  warnings  that  the  standards  of 
literature  are  being  lowered  and  that  we  have  entered  upon  an 
epoch  of  decadence.  They  cry  aloud  for  relief;  and  now  and  again 
one  of  them  ventures  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  the  summer  of  1907  before  a  western 
university  a  New  York  publisher  is  reported  to  have  asserted  that 
"  up  to  this  time  writing  has  been  a  harum-scarum,  rough  and 
tumble  business,  with  lots  of  superstition  and  little  training  or 
experience."  And  then  he  risked  the  suggestion  that  *'  we  must 
follow  the  example  of  the  other  crafts.  Let  us  have  postgraduate 
schools  to  teach  men  and  women  how  to  write.'*  This  is  a  plausible 
proposition ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  win  general  acceptance.  It  seems 
to  suggest  that  we  should  require  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
before  admission  to  the  profession  of  letters,  just  as  we  now  insist 
on  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  before  the  practice  of  the  heal- 
ing art.  If  this  requirement  had  been  in  force  in  the  past,  it  would 
have  deprived  the  American  branch  of  English  literature  of  Aldrich 
and  Burroughs,  of  Howells  and  Mark  Twain,  of  Poe  and  Cooper, 
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of  Irving  and  Franklin,  as  it  would  have  deprived  the  British 
branch  of  our  literature  of  Bunyan  and  Shakspere. 

But  even  if  this  publisher's  proposed  method  of  relief  is  im- 
possible, there  is  a  widespread  acceptance  of  his  assertion  that 
some  remedy  must  be  found  before  it  is  too  late,  since  the  present 
condition  is  intolerable.  A  high  official  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  New  York  has  expressed  his  bdief  that  the 
public  is  now  "  being  bombarded  in  magazines,  novels  and  scientific 
writings,  with  a  vast  amount  of  English,  a  great  percentage  of 
which  would  not  be  accepted  in  college  from  a  sophomore."  And 
he  went  on  to  declare  that  *'  no  argument  is  needed  to  demonstrate 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  decadence  of  English  style."  In  mak- 
ing this  declaration  he  was  voicing  the  opinions  of  many  others, 
who  stjind  aghast  at  the  immense  mass  of  trash  now  proffered  to 
us  on  every  hand. 

Is  this  declaration  justified  by  the  facts?  Is  there  any  solid 
foundation  for  the  widespread  belief  that  we  are  losing  our  style 
and  that  the  standards  of  English  are  being  lowered?  That  the 
belief  itself  is  widespread  need  not  prejudice  us  in  an  endeavor 
to  answer  the  question.  Every  age  has  revealed  a  tendency  to 
disparage  itself,  to  look  back  longingly  to  the  good  old  days,  to 
count  the  signs  of  its  own  decline  and  fall.  In  every  age  there 
have  been  shrewd  observers  who  failed  to  appreciate  what  was 
under  their  eyes.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  for  example,  expressed  a 
most  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  English  drama  just  when  the 
splendid  outflowing  of  the  Elizabethan  theater  was  beginning  to 
be  visible.  The  wise  and  learned  Guy  Patin,  who  died  in  the  same 
year  as  Moliere,  and  who  could  have  known  Moliere  and  Boileau, 
Corneille  and  Racine,  believed  to  the  end  that  he  had  lived  through 
an  era  of  literary  decline  and  sterility,  although  he  had  survived 
to  behold  all  the  glories  of  the  golden  age  of  French  literature 
under  Louis  XIV. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  we  have  not  now  in  English  literature 
any  leaders  equal  in  authority  to  the  Victorian  poets  or  to  the  New 
England  group.  And  yet  a  time  when  the  art  of  fiction  is  illumined 
by  the  works  of  Hardy  and  of  Howells,  of  Rudyard  Kipling  and  of 
Mark  Twain,  of  Henry  James  and  of  George  Meredith,  can  not 
be  lightly  dismissed  as  a  period  of  decadence  and  sterility.  But  it 
is  not  with  the  chosen  few  that  fault  is  found ;  it  is  with  the  multi- 
tude who  can  prove  no  call  to  literature.  Now,  there  is  no  denying 
that  there  has  been  of  late  years  an  enormous  increase  in  the  num- 
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ber  of  worthless  books.  But  the  real  question  is  not  whether  there 
are  today  more  poor  books,  but  whether  there  are  fewer  good 
books  and  whether  the  poor  books  are  now  more  in  proportion  to 
the  good  books  than  they  were  once  upon  a  time.  There  are  more 
books,  of  course,  good  and  bad.  There  are  more  bad  books.  Are 
there  fewer  good  books  ?  This  is  a  question  that  no  one  can  answer 
who  has  not  been  forced  to  a  painful  acquaintance  with  the  poorer 
books  of  other  periods. 

Most  of  us  recall  only  the  masterpieces  of  the  past;  and  we  are 
prone  to  ignore  or  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  overmulti- 
plication  of  ill  written  books  is  no  novelty,  now  for  the  first  time 
visible.  We  remember  Shakspere,  and  we  forget  the  main  body 
of  Elizabethan  playwrights  whose  works  are  so  slight  in  value  that 
they  are  known  only  to  special  students  of  the  period.  We  remem- 
ber Thackeray  and  Hawthorne,  and  we  forget  the  countless  novelj^ 
of  their  contemporaries,  which  have  long  ago  been  condemned  to 
the  dust  bin.  There  are  myriads  of  books  of  bygone  generations 
which  have  sunk  beneath  the  waters  of  oblivion.  The  good  books 
survive  and  the  bad  go  to  their  inexorable  doom;  that  was  what 
happened  in  the  past  and  that  is  what  will  surely  happen  in  the 
future.  The  mistake  we  are  inclined  to  make  is  due  to  our  unin^ 
tentional  comparison  of  the  picked  books  of  the  past,  which  we 
recall,  with  the  average  books  of  the  present,  most  of  which  we 
should  be  only  too  glad  to  forget.  Of  course,  this  comparison  is 
unfair  to  our  own  time ;  we  are  making  the  blunder  of  thinking 
the  distant  telegraph  poles  are  closer  together  than  those  which 
we  are  passing  now. 

The  proper  comparison  is  between  the  average  of  the  past  and 
the  average  of  the  present.  And  it  will  not  surprise  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  more  or  less  forgotten  books  of  20  and  40 
and  60  years  ago,  to  be  told  that  the  average  writing  of  today  is 
distinctly  better  than  the  average  writing  of  yesterday.  So  far 
from  the  level  of  style  having  been  lowered,  the  standard  has  risen. 
The  ability  to  write  tolerably  is  far  more  widely  spread  now  than 
it  ever  was  in  times  gone  by.  It  is  not  too  much  even  to  say  that 
the  ill  written  books  of  our  generation  are  not  as  defective  as  the 
ill  written  books  of  the  generation  that  immediately  preceded  ours; 
A  comparison  of  the  magazines  of  1907  with  the  magazines  of 
1857  will  show  that  writers  of  no  special  reputation  today  have  a 
style  which  was  the  property  only  of  the  more  distinguished  writers 
of  yesterday.  A  comparison  more  particularly  of  our  newspapers 
with  those  of  half  a  century  ago  will  reveal  a  marked  improvement 
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in  the  use  of  English  —  perhaps  nowhere  more  marked  than  in  the 
advertising  pages.  Nowadays  newspaper  English  is  far  more  often 
terse,  direct,  vigprous,  than  it  used  to  be.  Nowadays  magazine 
fiction  is  far  more  likely  than  ever  before  to  display  a  sincere 
desire  to  deal  with  life  honestly,  to  seize  local  color,  to  preserve 
the  flavor  of  quaint  character,  to  give  the  very  form  and  pressure 
of  the  time.  There  never  were  so  many  tellers  of  tales  as  there 
are  now  who  are  striving  to  be  truthful  and  who  have  acquired 
skill  in  narration  and  in  character  drawing.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  host  of  other  story  writers,  spinning  careless  yarns,  forced 
in  situation,  false  in  character,  maudlin  in  sentiment,  and  shabby 
in  style.  But  there  were  in  proportion  just  as  many  to  be  dis- 
covered in  any  earlier  period  of  our  literature. 
.  The  late  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  in  his  study  of  Balzac  defined  a 
good  writer  as  one  "who  says  all  he  means  to  say,  who  says  only 
what  he  means  to  say,  and  who  says  it  exactly  as  he  meant  to  say 
it."  Very  few  authors  have  ever  attained  to  this  perfection;  but 
it  is  the  standard  to  which  the  best  writers  of  our  time  are  striv- 
ing more  consciously  than  the  writers  of  earlier  eras.  And  the 
authors  of  our  era  have  followed  far  more  successfully  than  their 
predecessors  of  any  earlier  period  that  other  theory  of  literary 
art  which  declares  the  true  secret  of  good  writing  to  consist  in  know- 
ing what  to  leave  in  the  inkstand.  Even  our  inferior  story-tellers 
are  less  long-winded,  less  tedious  than  the  inferior  novelists  of  other 
(lays.  Beyond  all  question,  there  is  plentiful  bad  writing  now ; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  worse  than  the  bad  writing  under  which  our 
fathers  suflfered. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  many  literary  critics  fail  to  see  this 
improvement  is  because  they  have  no  relish  for  those  qualities  of 
directness  and  sincerity  in  which  there  has  been  a  distinct  gain 
obvious  to  all  who  consider  the  facts  with  an  open  mind.  These 
literary  critics  are  looking  not  so  much  for  good  writing  as  for 
"  fine  writing."  With  them  literature  is  largely  a  matter  of  words 
and  phrases.  They  are  seeking  a  sign,  an  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  literary  merit,  something  apart  from  the  inner  and  spiritual 
grace  which  gives  life  to  a  real  piece  of  literature  and  whicli 
results  from  the  subtle  and  perfect  union  of  feeling  and  thought 
and  knowledge.  They  are  swift  to  praise  mere  stylists,  jugglers 
with  words,  contortionists  with  acrobatic  phrases.  They  are  slow 
to  discover  that  Huckleberry  Finn  is  a  masterpiece,  in  spite  of  its 
dialect  and  its  low  life  characters.  They  are  interested  in  the  mere 
externals  oi  literature  rather  than  in  its  essentials,  in  the  rhetorical 
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outer  garment  rather  than  in  the  inner  veracity  that  gives  it  vitahty. 
They  seem  to  think  that  literature  can  live  by  style  alone. 

For  these  misguided  folk  there  is  profit  in  citing  Merimee*s  state- 
ment that  Stendhal,  an  author  of  indisputable  power  "despised  mere 
style  and  insisted  that  a  writer  had  attained  perfection  when  we 
recalled  his  ideas  without  remembering  his  phrases."  No  doubt, 
this  is  a  hard  saying;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  called  an  overstate- 
ment. Even  in  workaday  prose  there  is  often  an  added  delight 
in  the  beautiful  phrasings  of  a  beautiful  thought  and  in  the  elo- 
quent commemoration  of  a  lofty  deed.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech, 
for  example,  is  more  than  a  bald  summary  of  obvious  sentiment; 
it  lingers  in  our  memories  because  of  the  noble  dignity  of  its  few 
sentences.  But  even  if  Stendhal's  remark  is  an  overstatement  it  is 
not  really  a  misstatement.  The  one  necessary  quality  of  the  best 
writing  is  transparency  —  that  electric  communication  from  writer 
to  reader  with  the  least  possible  resistance.  And  this  quality  of 
transparency,  of  sharp  clearness,  is  more  consciously  pursued  today 
than  ever  before,  not  only  by  the  best  authors  but  even  by  the 
average  writers  of  our  time,  by  contributors  to  magazines  and  by 
journalists. 

Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  say  also  that  fine  writing  is  not  to  be  dis- 
missed contemptuously.  It  has  its  uses;  it  is  a  good  gymnastic; 
it  tenc's  to  variety  and  to  suppleness  of  style.  Shakspere  poked 
fun  at  Lyiy,  the  euphuist,  but  he  profited  by  the  flexibility  which 
English  owes  partly  to  Lyly's  trick  of  playing  with  words.  Moliere 
held  up  to  scorn  the  preciosity  of  the  coterie  which  met  at  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet,  but  none  the  less  is  his  own  use  of  language  more 
delicate  and  more  precise  because  of  their  pretentious  endeavors. 
But  although  something  may  be  said  for  the  practitioners  of  fine 
writing,  their  standards  are  fundamentally  false.  They  are  self- 
conscious  and  afTected ;  they  are  finicky  and  pedantic.  They  do 
not  write  as  they  speak.  It  is  the  rigid  Vaugelas,  the  reformer  of 
French  style,  who  declared  that  "  the  greatest  of  all  errors  in  the 
matter  of  writing  is  to  think,  as  many  do,  that  one  must  not  write 
as  one  talks." 

We  need  constantly  to  remind  ourselves  that  language  was 
spoken  long  before  it  was  written;  and  that  the  written  word  is 
only  the  image  of  the  spoken  word.  Even  now  that  the  printing 
press  is  unresting,  poetry  is  not  possessed  through  the  eye  alone; 
it  is  ours  completely  only  when  we  take  it  in  through  our  ears  and 
have  it  on  our  tongues.  Oratory  and  the  drama  live  mainly  in  the 
human  voice ;  and  on  the  printed  page  they  are  but  half  alive.    The 
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best  vocabulary  is  not  that  of  the  library,  but  that  of  the  street  and 
of  the  market  place;  and  the  best  writing  has  the  straightforward 
directness  of  popular  speech.  Emerson  praised  Montaigne  for 
'*  giving  to  literature  that  which  we  listen  for  in  barrooms,  words 
and  phrases  that  no  scholar  coined,  that  have  neatness  and  neces- 
sity in  the  vocabulary  of  work  and  appetite."  Lowell  asserted  that 
his  master's  in  language  had  been  boys  and  blackguards.  And  in 
the  writing  of  Montaigne,  of  Emerson,  of  Lowell,  we  find  the  true 
ideal  attained  —  "the  speech  of  the  people  in  the  mouth  of  the 
scholar." 

I  assert  not  only  my  conviction  that  the  average  of  literary  skill 
is  higher  than  it  ever  was  before,  but  also  my  belief  that  no  small 
part  of  this  improvement  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  increased 
attention  now  paid  to  English  composition  in  our  high  schools  and 
colleges  and  to  the  better  methods  of  rhetorical  instruction  which 
are  now  in  use.  Our  teaching  is  now  affirmative  and  not  negative  as 
it  used  to  be.  We  set  students  at  writing  about  the  things  they  are 
interested  in ;  we  tell  them  what  to  do  and  we  show  them  how  to 
do  it;  and  no  longer  do  we  discourage  them  by  focusing  instruc- 
tion on  what  they  ouglit  not  to  do.  With  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  these  beginners  and  with  a  keener  appreciation  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  literary  art,  there  has  resulted  a  re- 
laxing of  the  absurd  restrictions,  which  made  schoolmaster's  Eng- 
lish a  byword.  Green  boys  are  no  longer  set  to  discover  the  alleged 
blunders  in  Shakspere's  style  and  they  are  not  now  trained  in 
conceit  to  think  that  they  know  more  about  English  than  the  masters 
who  made  it  what  it  is  and  gave  it  its  richness,  its  variety  and  its 
vigor.  They  are  encouraged  to  say  what  little  they  may  have  to  say 
in  their  own  fashion  as  best  they  can.  They  are  not  condemned 
to  wear  the  strait-jacket  which  the  purists  and  the  pedants  have 
been  striving  for  centuries  to  impose  on  our  elastic  and  vivacious 
speech,  and  which  would  make  English  not  only  academic  but 
anemic,  not  only  juiceless  but  nerveless. 

We  have  been  rendering  it  easier  for  students  to  learn  how  to 
write  and  we  have  also  been  emphasizing  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
write  well.  Nothing  is  easy  that  is  really  worth  while.  Language 
is  a  stubborn  implement,  hard  to  wield  and  rebellious  to  the  hand. 
In  one  of  his  notebooks,  Hawthorne,  himself  a  master  of  style, 
set  down  his  opinion  that  "  language,  human  language,  is  but  little 
better  than  the  croak  and  cackle  of  fowls  and  other  utterances  of 
brute  nature  —  sometimes  not  so  adequate."  But  this  was  only  a 
passing  petulance  of  a  great  artist  in  letters.    It  was  not  for  publi- 
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cation;  it  was  the  secret  utterance  of  an  accomplished  craftsman, 
to  be  laughed  at  the  first  time  it  happened  again  to  meet  his  eye. 
Huxley,  also  a  stylist  in  his  own  straightforward  fashion,  was  more 
nearly  right  when  he  asked,  "  What  is  it  that  constitutes  and  makes 
man  what  he  is  ?  What  is  it  but  his  power  of  language  —  that 
language  giving  him  the  means  of  recording  his  experiences  —  mak- 
ing every  generation  somewhat  wiser  than  its  predecessor,  more  in 
accprdance  with  the  established  order  of  the  universe. 

It  is  language  that  lifts  us  above  the  brute,  and  if  language  is 
to  be  more  than  the  croak  and  cackle  of  fowls,  then  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  master  it,  to  bend  it  to  our  use,  to  understand  its  possi- 
bilities, and  to  train  ourselves  to  see  in  it  the  sole  instrument  for 
the  transmission  of  knowledge  and  thought  and  feeling  —  the  better 
instrument  the  more  directly  it  is  able  to  transmit  these  precious 
possessions.  The  real  defect  of  the  mass  of  printed  matter  which 
is  bombarding  us  today  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  deficiencies  of 
style  but  in  the  defect  of  substance.  This  mass  of  matter  seems 
badly  written  because  it  is  born  in  knowledge  and  thought  and  feel- 
ing. As  Voltaire  told  us  long  ago,  a  man  always  writes  badly 
when  he  has  nothing  to  say;  and  that  is  a  disability  which  can  not 
be  removed  by  any  high  school  training  in  composition  or  by  any 
postgraduate  course  in  rhetoric.  It  is  not  hard  to  teach  men  and 
women,  even  boys  and  girls,  to  express  what  they  feel,  and  think, 
and  know;  but  it  is  painfully  difficult  to  teach  them  to  feel  sensibly, 
to  think  clearly  and  to  know  accurately.  And  this  should  be  the  aim 
not  only  of  the  teachers  of  English,  but  of  all  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  instruction  of  youth.  The  most  that  the  teacher  of  English 
can  do  is  to  help  those  to  express  themselves  who  have  something 
to  express.  He  can  do  little  for  those  who  have  nothing  to  express 
—  except  to  make  them  understand  that  it  is  impossible  to  pour  out 
a  full  measure  from  an  empty  vessel. 

It  was  the  shrewd  Bagehot  who  asserted  that  the  real  trouble 
with  books  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  two  facts  that  most  of  those 
who  could  write  did  not  know  anything  and  that  most  of  those  who 
knew  things  could  not  write.  This  second  group,  those  who  have 
something  to  say  which  they  don't  know  how  to  express  —  these 
the  teacher  of  English  can  help.  But  the  first  group,  those  who 
already  know  how  to  write  but  have  nothing  to  say  —  who  is  to 
help  them?  And  how  are  they  to  be  helped?  One  thing  at  least 
we  can  tell  them  —  that  the  art  of  expression  is  useless  if  they 
have  never  anything  of  value  to  express.  We  can  once  more  call 
their  attention  to  the  duty  of  their  opening  their  eyes  to  the  life 
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about  them  and  to  the  possibility  that  by  laying  firm  hold  on  it, 
they  may  acquire  the  feeling  and  the  thought  and  knowledge  with- 
out which  the  finest  words  are  empty  and  idle. 

Discussion 

PRESIDENT    RUSH    RHEES    D.D.    LL.D.,    OF    ROCHESTER    UNIVERSITY 

Mr  Chancellor  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  —  I  share  with  you 
a  feeling  of  personal  congratulation  for  the  very  comfortable  ex- 
pression of  optimism  to  which  we  have  just  listened  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  optimism  of  it  is  justified.  My  confidence  is 
grounded,  unfortunately,  not  upon  adequate  knowledge,  but  simply 
upon  the  manifest  reasonableness  of  the  word  that  has  been  brought 
to  us  by  a  man  whose  knowledge  is  adequate.  The  suggestion 
set  before  our  minds  of  being  given  the  task  of  reading  the  worth- 
less books  of  the  past  is  quite  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  com- 
fortable contrast  which  was  drawn  between  that  dead  and  buried 
trash  and  the  trash  which  perplexes  us  because  it  has  not  yet  had 
its  sepulture. 

I  should  be  most  unwilling  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  if  I  conceived  my  task  in  any  measure  to  be  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  art  of  expression  in  language  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  professional  artist.  I  desire  to  speak  with 
reference  to  another  aspect  of  the  subject;  namely,  our  obligation 
as  teachers  for  the  training  of  the  amateurs  in  the  practice  of  this 
art. 

It  is  well  for  us  that  we  have  had  it  made  perfectly  clear  that 
the  study  of  English  is  the  study  of  an  art.  We  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  think  that  it  is,  rather,  a  science.  Our  teachers  are 
confronterl  by  so  much  of  investigation,  so  many  tasks  of  analysis, 
so  much  demand  for  inquiry,  and  for  the  sifting  out  of  curious 
and  interesting  information,  that  there  is  danger  that  we  be  blinded 
to  the  fact  that  what  we  have  to  deal  with  is  an  art :  an  art  resting 
upon  a  science,  truly  as  all  arts  rest  upon  science.  It  is  comfortable 
therefore  that  the  question  of  the  afternoon  is:  The  art  of  expres- 
sion in  language. 

It  would  be  superflous  to  take  your  time  to  speak  of  the  supreme 
importance  and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  language  as  a  medium 
of  expression.  I  simply  desire  to  emphasize  a  fact  easily  over- 
looked, that  in  this  art  as  in  no  other  the  amateur  demands  our  care- 
ful consideration.  Those  who  will  pass  under  the  instruction  of 
Professor  Matthews  with  his  corps  of  twenty  instructors,  and  those 
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who  will  study  this  rare  art  in  other  universities,  are  the  very 
infinitesimal  remnants  of  the  multitude  who  have  to  use  language 
as  a  means  of  expression.  Those  who  are  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  vastly  improved  methods  of  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  in  our 
high  schools  are  also  a  sadly  small  minority  of  the  large  company 
of  people  to  whom  some  facility  in  the  art  of  expression  by  this 
medium  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance. 

Now  I  desire  to  register  my  own  conviction  that  the  optimism 
which  has  been  expressed  with  reference  to  the  masters  and  the 
professionals  in  the  use  of  this  art  is  in  large  measure  justifiable 
also  with  reference  to  the  goodly  number  of  those  who  are  properly 
to  be  classed  as  amateurs;  that  the  product  of  our  schools  is  in 
large  measure  more  perfectly  fitted  for  the  expression  of  its  thought 
than  that  of  a  generation  ago  was.  Yet  there  are  some  things  that 
demand  our  attention  as  teachers  of  this  vast  company  of  amateurs. 

It  is  manifest  to  all  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  young  people 
who  are  coming  into  our  higher  schools,  that  there  is  in  three 
directions  a  lack  which  is  fundamental ;  a  lack  in  the  instinctive 
use  of  clear  and  complete  statements;  a  lack  of  instinctive  recog- 
nition of  grammatical  correctness,  and  a  lack  of  instinctive  choice 
of  the  right  word.  Now  you  will  not  say  that  these  things  are  so 
difficult  that  the  lack  should  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  You 
will  not  say  that  complaint  of  that  lack  in  a  company  of  school- 
masters is  a  matter  inappropriate,  for  in  any  art  there  are  some 
fundamentals  of  technic  an  early  mastery  of  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  successful  practice  of  the  art. 

You  can  not  make  a  pianist  unless  you  take  him  before  his 
teens.  You  can  not  make  a  painter  unless  at  an  early  age  the 
principles  of  drawing  and  perspective  have  not  simply  been  set 
before  his  mind,  but  have  been  wrought  into  the  muscles  of  his" 
fingers  and  his  arm,  so-  there  are  certain  elements  of  the  technic 
of  expression  which  are  as  essential  for  the  professional  as  for 
the  amateur,  and  which  must  be  got  possession  of  before  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself  to  a  man  whether  he  will  choose  literature  as 
a  profession.  I  think  those  elements  are,  or  rather  those  elements 
include,  the  items  I  have  referred  to,  namely,  an  instinctive  use  of 
clear  statements,  an  instinctive  feeling  for  grammatical  correctness, 
and  an  instinctive  choice  of  the  right  word. 

In  our  training  in  English  we  used  to  have  certain  things  insisted 
on  that,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  are  not  as  greatly  empha- 
sized today. 
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I  remember,  in  classes  that  I  attended  as  a  boy,  a  certain  relent- 
less insistence  on  completeness  of  answer  to  a  question,  that  some- 
times seemed  to  me  utterly  foolish.  If  a  teacher  asked  me  a 
question  that  I  could  answer  by  "  yes,"  that  teacher  was  sometimes 
pedantic  enough  to  require  me  further  to  repeat  the  question  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  put,  in  order  to  give  a  complete  statement. 
Now  it  may  be  that  that  was  carried  too  far,  but  it  did  one  thing 
for  those  who  were  at  all  susceptible  to  the  instruction  of  that 
time;  it  gave  to  the  mind  an  instinctive  hunger  for  an  utterance 
that  has  a  beginning  and  a  middle  and  an  end;  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  that  instinctive  requirement  of  completeness,  roundness  of 
expression,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  art  of  ex- 
pression in  language. 

We  used,  when  I  was  in  school,  to  have  a  discipline  which  I 
think  is  very  largely  done  away  with  no\y  —  a  discipline  in  the 
analysis  of  sentences  which  I  must  claim  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  altogether  unprofitable  inquiry  concerning  errors 
of  the  great  men  of  literature.  It  was  rather  a  simple  study  of 
the  sentence,  to  find  where  its  beginning  and  its  middle  and  its  end 
lie,  and  how  the  beginning  is  related  to  the  middle  and  leads  to  the 
end:  an  analysis  which  gave  to  the  youth  an  instinctive  feeling 
for  subject  and  predicate  and  modifiers,  a  feeling  that  was  not 
merely  recognizable  after  an  intellectual  analysis,  but  which  as  the 
result  of  that  training  became  something  rising  up  within  him 
calling  imperatively  in  his  own  expression  for  something  like  the 
same  correctness  of  grammatical  relation. 

And  then,  when  I  was  in  school,  there  was  a  discipline  that  may 
be  carried  on  now  —  I  hope  it  is,  I  sometimes  have  had  fear  that 
it  is  not  —  a  discipline  in  the  choice  of  the  right  word,  an  objection 
to  a  word  which  did  not  clearly  and  accurately  express  the  thought 
that  was  in  the  student's  mind.  This  discipline  obviously  found 
its  chief  field  in  the  translation  of  the  classics,  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
of  French  and  German,  and  it  seemed  to  us  sometimes  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  pedantry  in  the  requirement  of  the  teacher, 
that  we  should  not  use  the  first  word  that  came  to  our  mind, 
but  that  we  should  browse  in  the  lexicon  to  find  some  other  English 
expression  which  would  more  perfectly  or  more  originally  show 
the  thought  for  which  we  were  seeking  the  English  equivalent. 

Now  these  three  disciplines  of  the  older  time  did  in  a  measure 
produce  that  instinctive  feeling  for  completeness,  for  grammatical 
correctness,  and  for  the  right  word,  that  I  am  now  pleading  for, 
and  I  plead   for  it  simply  because  among  the  young  people  who 
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go  to  college,  the  products  of  our  high  schools,  and  who  probably 
represent  a  very  much  larger  number  who  do  not  go  through  the 
high  schools  or  who  do  not  desire  the  college, —  among  these  young 
people  I  find  a  carelessness  of  expression,  a  slovenliness  of  utter- 
ance, a  contentment  with  incompleteness  and  incorrectness,  a  care- 
lessness concerning  grammatical  correctness,  and  an  indolence  with 
reference  to  the  choice  of  a  fit  word,  with  which  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  not  rest  content.  I  am  not  arguing  the  question 
whether  this  condition  is  more  crying  than  it  was  a  generation  ago ; 
I  am  simply  arguing  that  it  is  not  a  condition  with  which  we  can 
easily  be  content. 

Now,  in  this  connection,  I  desire  to  express  my  own  conviction 
that  we  can  mend  matters  considerably  by  giving  attention  in  the 
choice  of  our  teachers  to  something  which  I  know  has  had  neglect 
in  some  quarters  within  these  recent  years.  I  think  the  depart- 
mental organization  of  our  schools  has  marked  an  unquestionable 
advance  in  the  instruction  in  the  various  subjects  of  study.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  in  this  matter  of  the  art  of 
expression  in  language  it  has  led  to  a  distinct  loss.  Professor 
Matthews  most  wisely  intimated  that  the  problem  of  correct  and 
clear  expression  is,  first  of  all,  the  problem  of  correct  and  clear 
thought.  Now  in  those  disciplines  in  the  schools  which  lead  most 
naturally  to  the  culture  of  correct  and  clear  thinking,  is  it  suitable 
that  the  teacher  should  be  content  with  the  expression  that  is  not 
complete  and  correct?  I  think  that  we  have  urged  so  insistently 
the  importance  of  covering  ground  that  we  sometimes  have  led 
our  teachers  of  mathematics,  for  instance,  to  feel  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  short-cut  phrases,  of  abbreviated  utterances,  of  written 
equations,  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  the  neglect  of  the  require- 
ment for  completeness  of  logical  demonstration,  that  used  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  disciplines  we  had. 

I  have  forgotten,  I  would  venture  to  confess,  every  theorem 
in  geometry  that  I  ever  learned.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever 
forget  a  certain  relentless  insistence  on  the  adequacy  of  the  con- 
clusion from  the  expressed  argument,  a  certain  relentless  calling 
back  to  indicate  the  omitted  step,  a  requirement  that  I  should  not 
arrive  in  my  haste  at  a  conclusion  by  a  leap  over  something  that 
should  have  had  my  foot  firmly  planted  upon  it.  And  in  the  study 
of  geometry,  algebra,  and  other  subjects,  the  discipline  of  which 
is  chiefly  logical,  the  call  in  which  is  for  correctness  and  consecu- 
tiveness  of  thought,  I  believe  that  as  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals we  would  wisely   advise  our  teachers  to  take  what  tim?  is 
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necessary  to  see  to  it  that  their  students  not  only  understand  the 
steps  of  the  argument  but  are  able  clearly  and  completely  to  ex- 
press those  steps. 

In  the  discipline  of  translation  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
there  was  in  my  experience  something  far  more  valuable  than  the 
introduction  to  classical  literature,  priceless  as  that  was;  some- 
thing far  more  valuable  than  the  intellectual  discipline  coming  in 
rare  and  matchless  fashion  from  the  mastery  of  the  classical  gram- 
mar and  the  understanding  of  the  sentence  in  its  strange  con- 
struction, of  priceless  worth  as  that  was.  There  was  an  insistence 
on.  the  searching  for  a  word  which  would  express  a  thought  not 
familiar  to  me,  a  launching  out  into  fields  I  did  not  know,  a 
searching  of  lexicons  to  find  words  I  had  not  before  made  my 
own,  and  an  insistence  that  I  use  those  words  and  make  them  a 
part  of  my  possession,  and  therefore  a  part  of  that  which  is  at  my 
fingers*  ends  for  the  use  of  any  thought  that  may  be  in  my  mind 
seeking  for  expression ;  and  I  think  that  as  superintendents  and 
principals  we  may  wisely  urge  upon  our  teachers  of  language  — 
ancient  and  modern  —  the  value  of  taking  enough  time  in  the 
task  of  translation  to  see  to  it  that  the  students  who  offer  to  us 
evidence  that  they  understand  the  thought  of  a  foreign  author, 
give  us  evidence  also  that  they  are  able  to  make  that  understanding 
intelligible  in  their  own  tongue. 

If  we  should  thus  go  back  to  the  idea  that  valuable  as  is  the 
departmental  organization  of  our  schools,  and  unquestionable  as 
is  the  advantage  of  the  newer  training  in  rhetoric  and  literature, 
there  still  rests  upon  us  the  obligation  to  make  the  training  in  the 
use  of  language,  that  fundamental  drill  in  the  elements  of  expres- 
sion, the  task  of  the  whole  school  and  of  no  department  singly, 
our  advance  in  this  particular  would  be  most  gratifying  to  us  and 
most  valuable  for  our  students. 

We  sometimes  give  as  a  reason  for  the  infelicities  of  speech  and 
incongruities  of  utterance  of  the  pupils  who  come  to  us,  the  fact 
that  our  schools  have  them  but  five  hours  a  day  and  five  days  of 
the  week,  and  that  in  the  homes  of  many  of  them  the  language 
which  they  hear  is  infelicitous,  inaccurate,  and  untrue;  that  on 
the  street,  in  their  play,  they  are  constantly  under  the  pressure 
of  habits  of  utterance  which,  however  virile  they  may  be,  yet  do^ 
not  contribute  to  their  mastery  of  clear  thought  and  accurate  ex- 
pression. What  therefore  can  we  expect?  The  argument  is  in  a 
measure  just  and  in  itself  it  makes  most  eloquent  demand  that  if 
we  have  these  students  for  but  five  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week, 
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we  should  use  all  of  those  hours  to  impress  upon  them  the  im- 
perative value  of  accuracy,  clearness,  and  correctness  of  speech, 
so  that  in  some  measure  we  may  offset  this  pressure  of  unfortunate 
or  ill-ordered  utterance  under  which  they  lie  for  most  of  the 
hours  of  their  waking  life. 

Mine  is  no  cry  that  the  present  is  worse  than  the  days  that 
went  before  it,  but  simply  a  plea  for  a  somewhat  rigid  scrutiny 
of  the  conscientiousness  in  English  speech  of  the  teachers  whom 
we  appoint  for  our  classes  in  science,  in  mathematics,  and 
in  history.  Such  a  scrutiny  will  be  embarrassing  to  some 
of  us.  I  think  the  most  successful,  the  most  charming,  and 
the  most  fascinating  teacher  of  science  I  ever  saw  in  a  boys 
school  was  the  worst  sinner  in  the  use  of  English  speech  that  I 
ever  listened  to,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  was  so  powerful  a 
teacher  of  science  made  his  influence  all  the  more  corrupting  in 
the  use  of  English  speech.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
only  art  that  every  man  and  woman  practises  14  to  16  hours  of  every 
day,  is  it  unreasonable  that  we  should  ask  that  any  man  or  woman 
who  aspires  to  teach  in  any  subject  in  our  schools  should  first  of 
all  give  evidence  of  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  technic 
of  clear  and  correct  and  forceful  English  expression?  If  we  can 
secure  this  in  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  up  through  our  gram- 
mar schools,  if  we  can  hammer  upon  this  necessity  relentlessly 
during  the  four  years  they  are  in  the  high  schools,  if  we  can  make 
all  classes  in  college  avenues  for  discipline  in  English  utterance,  I 
think  that  the  departments  of  literature  in  our  universities  will 
find  no  lack  as  a  consequence  in  the  specialists  who  come  to  them 
to  prepare  for  mastery  in  the  art  of  literature.  I  am  confident 
that  the  great  mass  of  men  and  women  who  go  out  from  us  with 
the  expectation  that  they  are  fitted  for  a  happy  and  useful  life 
will  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed.  And  it  may  be,  as  it  has  been 
often  of  old,  that  out  of  this  mass  there  will  some  day  awaken  in 
the  minds  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  least  expect  it  the 
consciousness  of  the  possession  of  something  to  say  and  the  desire 
to  say  it,  and  then  that  contribution  which  we  have  given  in  the 
early  drill  in  the  mastery  of  the  elements  of  expression  in  this  art 
will  be  the  occasion  for  gratitude  on  the  part  of  these  new  dis- 
coverers of  their  literary  mission. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ART:    HOW  IT  IS  ADVANCED  BY  ART  IN 

EDUCATION 

GEORGE  F.    KUNZ,   NEW  YORK  CITY 
I 

The  development  of  the  industrial  artist  proceeds  by  a  process 
of  selection  which  results  in  rendering  certain  aspects  of  an  en- 
vironment more  attractive  for  him  than  others.  Just  as  in  three- 
color  printing,  by  means  of  a  screen  we  eliminate  certain  colors, 
printing  only  the  others,  so,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  external  world  has  been  interpreted  for  him,  the  artist  will 
see  and  reproduce  nothing  but  the  beautiful  and  the  harmonious 
or  nothing  but  the  horrible,  grotesque  and  distorted.  This  accounts 
for  the  great  diversity  of  the  manifestations  of  art  among  different 
peoples  and  in  different  periods. 

The  first  school  for  art  is  nature.  How  few  designers  have  had 
time  to  be  in  the  open  air  and  to  become  natural  in  their  tastes. 
Why  are  so  many  plant  and  animal  forms  so  unnatural?  Simply 
because  the  original  drawings  are  made  from  dried  botanical 
specimens  or  from  stuffed  animals,  by  artists  whose  methods  and 
training  were  altogether  artificial;  these  in  turn  are  colored  and 
lithographed  by  photographers  who  are  not  naturalists.  The  de- 
signer then  studies  these  unnatural  objects  and  frequently  distorts 
them  still  further.  It  is  very  important  that  the  artist  should  spend 
two  or  three  days  each  week  in  the  country,  not  only  a  few  weeks 
during  vacation  period;  for  whenever  that  may  be,  he  can  grasp 
only  a  few  pages  in  the  chapter  of  the  year.  He  should  be  in  a 
natural  environment  from  the  time  the  snow  leaves  the  ground  and 
the  skunk-cabbage  is  first  seen,  until  the  last  berries  or  seeds 
are  visible  on  the  nude  branches.  He  should  learn  to  understand 
the  unfolding  of  the  fern,  the  shooting  out  of  the  buds,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  leaf,  the  growth  of  the  flower,  the  inception  of 
the  fruit  and  its  successive  stages  until  the  ripening;  and  lastly, 
he  should  observe  the  tree  without  a  leaf,  this  being  even  a  more 
interesting  study  than  when  it  is  fully  clothed.  The  same  with 
the  seashore;  how  many  paintings  have  you  seen  of  the  ocean  or 
of  the  seashore,  even  by  well  known  artists,  in  which  all  the  shells 
and  animal  life  depicted  were  those  that  are  purchasable  at  a 
shell  shop  on  Fourth  Avenue,  in  a  side  street  of  the  Strand,  or  in 
some  of  the  naturalists  shops  of  Paris?     These  shells  had  been 
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denuded  of  their  natural  epidermis,  and  the  colors  were  brought 
out  as  unnaturally  as  would  be  those  of  the  human  body  if  the  skin 
were  removed  from  it. 

The  success  of  Japanese  art,  as  well  as  that  of  Chinese  art,  is 
generally  due  to  the  fact  that  these  people  are  students  of  nature. 
They  are  lovers  of  natural  objects;  they  spend  days  in  looking 
at  the  cherry  blossoms,  the  wistaria  and  the  chrysanthemum.  The 
work  of  the  older  artists  and  that  of  some  of  the  better  ones  of  today 
carry  this  out.  I  know  one  French  artisan  jeweler  and  one  Amer- 
ican who  spend  from  two  to  four  days  a  week  in  just  such  con- 
templation of  nature  as  I  have  described. 

A  rich  client  of  a  jeweler  once  ordered  a  dozen  enameled  daisies 
for  bridesmaids'  gifts.  He  was  a  critical  observer  and  when  the 
completed  work  was  shown  to  him,  he  seemed  much  displeased ;  no 
two  were  alike;  there  was  either  a  slightly  bent  leaf  or  some  differ- 
ence in  the  smoothness  and  evenness  of  the  enamel.  The  client 
was  about  to  refuse  them  as  unacceptable  when  the  dealer  sent 
for  a  bunch  of  field  daisies,  and  asked  him  to  select  any  two  that 
w^ere  alike,  saying  that  if  there  were  two  exactly  similar  ones,  the 
enameled  daisies  would  be  made  alike  also.  The  real  reason  for  the 
c'issatisfaction  was  that  the  gold  daisies  were  too  similar ;  as  pain- 
fully alike  as  are  some  twins.  Each  of  the  natural  flowers  was  a 
distinct  individual  flower  differing  as  much  as  men  or  women  would. 

There  are  four  things  absolutely  necessary  in  the  training  of  an 
industrial  artist ;  he  must  give  undivided  attention,  with  his  eye,  his 
hand,  his  mind  and  his  ears,  when  instruction  is  given  him ;  for,  as 
the  saying  goes.  "  when  you  are  young  and  take  infinite  pains,  when 
you  are  old  you  will  have  skill  and  can  count  your  gains." 

In  the  East,  in  India  and  Ceylon,  every  child  is  taught  this 
absolute  attention,  which  may  be  a  precept  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion.  If  a  child  is  at  work  sweeping  or  polishing  and  a  band 
passes,  and  the  child  looks  aside,  he  is  at  once  directed  to  his  work; 
if  some  one  jostles  him,  he  must  pay  no  attention ;  if  there  is  a  con- 
versation going  on,  he  is  not  allowed  to  listen  to  it.  The  eye,  ear 
and  mind  viust  be  on  the  work  itself.  As  a  Singalese  once  stated, 
the  brass  that  the  child  polishes,  the  inkstand,  the  lamp  or  other 
object  upon  which  he  works,  is  worth  two  or  three  times  as  much 
as  it  would  be  worth  if  the  child  had  looked  or  listened  or  had  not 
kept  his  attention  on  the  work.  It  is  said  that  the  children  are 
trained  to  this  absolute  obedience  so  that  when  their  religion  is 
taught  to  them  they  shall  be  just  as  attentive;  and  it  is  probably 
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for  this  reason  that  these  people  are  not  only  faithful  to  their  re- 
ligion, but  by  their  thoughtful  concentration  produce  an  added  value 
for  their  work. 

Much  of  the  delicate  and  beautiful  East  Indian  jewelry  has  main- 
tained its  identity  in  type  and  character  from  very  ancient  times 
up  to  the  present  clay;  many  forms  resemble  those  peculiar  to 
Greece,  and  these  may  have  been  introduced  at  the  time  of  the 
campaign  of  Alexander,'  only  undergoing  slight  modifications.  The 
contrast  with  our  methods  is  very  striking.  In  India,  the  workman 
is  a  descendant  from  two  thousand  years  of  jewelers  and  he  is 
able  to  make  an  entire  jewel.  How  different  it  is  with  us  today! 
A  man  may  work  in  a  jewelry  establishment  all  his  life  and  never 
make  or  know  how  to  make  a  jewel.  He  is  occupied  either  at  the 
draw  press  or  the  casting  furnace;  or  he  is  a  molder,  a  chaser,  a 
stonecutter  or  a  gold  colorer;  but  he  can  not  complete  a  single 
jewel  —  any  more  than  the  silversmith  who  melts  or  rolls  the  silver, 
or  strikes  out  the  spoon,  or  shapes  the  bowl,  or  finishes  out  the  die- 
strike  and  polishes  it,  can  make  a  spoon.  The  result  is  a  cheap- 
ening of  the  product  not  only  in  price  but  in  quality ;  because  as  the 
workman  often  need  not  serve  an  apprenticeship  as  he  did  of  old, 
he  can  not  command  the  salary  of  an  experienced  jeweler.  Yet  the 
clever  chaser  or  engraver  or  diamond  setter  receives  today  perhaps 
twice  to  four  times  the  salary  paid  50  years  ago,  for  ingenuity  is 
always  rewarded  and  a  novelty  is  always  appreciated,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  wonderful  flat  watches  now  made,  which  are  so  thin  that 
eight  piled  one  upon  another  measure  less  than  i  inch,  each  one 
being  hardly  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  selling  for  nearly 
$300. 

Japanese  art  as  it  was,  and  as  practised  by  many  of  its  artists, 
was  one  of  the  most  natural  and  truest  of  arts,  but  within  the  past 
20  years  the  Japanese  merchant  has  also  taken  up  the  production 
of  commercial  art.  The  demand  has  frequently  come  from  commu- 
nities so  crude  in  their  taste,  or  the  buyers  have  so  little  knowledge 
oi  what  is  really  beautiful,  thinking  that  everything  Japanese  is 
desirable,  that  instead  of  products  of  Japanese  art,  a  great  quan- 
tity f)f  the  objects  sent  here  may  be  termed  tea  store  accessories. 
The  bulk  of  the  Japanese  material  shown  at  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position was  of  this  character.  Flamboyant  would  be  a  moderate 
term  to  use  as  a  description  of  an  immense,  floridly  enameled  silver 


Indian  campaign   of   Alexander,  327-325  B.C.    (Alexander  was  born    356 
/?.  C,  and  died  323  B.C.) 
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vase  tliat  was  held  at  $10,000;  there  were  cases  of  similar  objects. 
This  vase  will  probably  sell  as  did  the  largest  enameled  vase  ever 
made  in  Japan,  sold  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  There  were 
several  buildings  filled  with  minor  objects,  many  of  them  exhibiting 
wonderful  ingenuity  and  occasionally  good  taste,  and  offered  at 
prices  that  seemed  absolutely  ridiculous  for  skilled  labor;  but  so 
many  were  of  the  more  florid  character  that  one  of  the  jury,  in 
speaking  to  an  exhibitor,  stated  that  if  Japan  persisted  in  sending 
such  things  to  the  United  States,  it  would  surely  bring  on  the  much 
discussed,  but  we  hope  never  to  be  realized  war.  The  jurors  found 
it  impossible  to  give  any  award  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  but  as 
these  objects  had  been  brought  so  great  a  distance,  they  were 
called  manufactures,  and  as  such  were  awarded  a  prize,  just  as 
one  might  be  given  for  a  water  cooler,  or  a  pair  of  common  shoes. 

The  effect  of  art  and  patience  has  probably  never  been  better 
shown  than  in  the  wonderful  objects  of  jade  and  other  hard  stones 
that  find  so  much  favor  in  China  and  Japan  ;'and  thanks  to  the  gener- 
osity of  our  late  citizen,  Mr  Heber  R.  Bishop,^  a  collection  of  these 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  This 
wonderful  collection  well  shows  us  how  artistic  training  and  infinite 
pains  have  shaped  beautiful,  delicate  objects  out  of  the  toughest 
material  that  the  lapidary  encounters,  jade  and  jadeite.  In  the 
Morgan  collection  in  the  opposite  hall  we  can  study  the  work  of 
the  great  potters  of  China  who  have  produced  such  wonderful  ob- 
jects of  faultless  and  graceful  form.  It  is  true,  they  must  have 
had  inherent  taste,  but  they  were  also  educated  to  know  the  clay, 
the  wheel,  the  colors  and  the  glazes,  and  what  color  the  glazes 
would  be  after  they  had  once  gone  through  the  fire. 

While  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  is 
one  of  the  principal  requisites  for  artistic  development,  we  must 
not  forget  the  great  value  of  a  careful  study  of  the  best  models. 

In  the  1 8th  century  there  had  been  two  potters  of  the  same  name, 
father  and  son;  a  grandson  then  served  an  apprenticeship,  and  in 
what  is  now  the  famous  town  of  Etruria,  he  proceeded  to  carry  on 
the  manufacture  of  pottery  which  is  still  pursued  by  his  grandsons. 
He  became  a  student  of  ancient  art  and  traveled  extensively.  He 
then  applied  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  to  simple  clays,  en- 
gaged the  services  of  the  great  Flaxman,-  modeler  and  sculptor, 


^Hebcr  R.  Bishop,  born  in  Medford  1840,  died  in  New  York  1902.  The 
Heber  R.  Bishop  Catalogue,  description  of,  by  George  F.  Kunz,  Met.  Mus. 
Art,  April    1906. 

*John  Flaxman,  born  at  York,  1755;  died  1826. 
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and  made  a  study  of  basalts  or  black  Egyptian  ware  and  of 
the  fine  terracottas  and  cameos.  It  was  this  application  of  art 
to  pottery  that  has  given  us  Josiah  Wedgwood,^  the  greatest 
English  potter  and  one  who  has  made  England  known  the 
world  over.  A  proof  of  the  influence  exercised  over  him  by  his 
master,  Flaxman,  is  the  fact  that  he  made  24  copies  of  the  famous 
Portland  vase  which  were  sold  for  $200  each;  such  reproductions 
readily  command  $4000  each  today.  In  Wedgwood's  case  it  was 
not  only  art  but  education  and  application  that  made  him  the  great 
master.  It  was  his  intense  devotion  to  travel  and  study  in  ad- 
dition to  his  artistic  sense,  that  has  made  his  name  a  household 
word.  The  study  of  classic  models  and  of  the  best  work  of  the 
potters  have  made  the  name  of  Wedgwood  one  that  is  and  will  be 
reverenced  not  only  by  England  but  by  the  entire  civilized  world. 

It  was  not,  however,  always  within  the  power  of  the  individual 
industrial  artist  to  procure  for  himself  the  proper  environment,  and 
many  men  gifted  by  nature  with  great  artistic  ability  have  been  un- 
able to  develop  their  talents  because  of  a  lack  of  encouragement. 
We  may  note  here  an  interesting  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  little  intelligent  direction. 

Catherine  IP  of  Russia,  realizing  that  the  Ural  mountains  were 
an  endless  treasure-house  of  rare  decorative  stones  such  as  jaspers 
of  many  colors,  malachite,  rock  crystal,  smoky  quartz,  rhodinite, 
and  granites  of  peculiar  value,  not  to  mention  topaz,  aquamarine, 
emeralds,  tourmaline  and  other  stones,  conceived  the  idea  of  send- 
ing two  Italian  lapidaries  to  the  Ural  mountains  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  natives  the  cutting  of  stones  and  the  making  of 
artistic  objects.  This  finally  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
imperial  cutting  works  at  Ekaterinburg,  where,  by  means  of  a  few 
instructors  and  aided  by  the  water  power  which  is  unlimited  in 
these  mountains  and  by  the  presence  of  the  native  stones,  there 
were  and  are  created  those  great  vases,  tables,  mantles,  and  other 
rich  objects  which  Russia  has  for  many  years  used  as  imperial  gifts 
of  favor  to  such  eminent  men  as  Alexander  von  Humboldt^  and 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,^  not  forj^^ettin^  our  own  great  Thomas  A. 
Edison.*^    These  objects  may  be  seen  in  every   royal   household   in 


*  Josiah  Wedgwood,  born  in  Staffordshire,  1730;  died  1785. 
'Catherine  II  of  Russia,  born  in  Stettin,  1729;  died  1796. 
'Alexander  von  Humboldt,  born  in  Berlin,  1769;  died  1859. 

*  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison,  born  at  Tarradale.  Ross.  Scotland,  1792; 
died  187 1. 

*  Thomas  A.  Edison,  born  at  Milan,  Ohio,  1847. 
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Europe;  they  have  been  gifts  of  the  czars  for  over  a  century,  and 
are  noted  for  their  beauty  of  line  and  the  quaintness  and  richness 
of  the  substances  from  which  they  are  made.  There  are  now  three 
imperial  cutting  establishments;  one  at  Ekaterinburg,  another  at 
Peterhoff  near  St  Petersburg,  and  the  third  at  Kolyvan  in  Siberia. 
These  works  give  employment  to  over  500  stone  artists  who  fre- 
quently leave  the  government  employ  to  become  independent  mas- 
ters. Thus,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  farsighted  Catherine  sent 
two  Italian  lapidaries  to  the  Ural  mountains,  an  industry  has  been 
created  there  which  gives  employment,  in  addition  to  those  engaged 
in  the  imperial  works,  to  a  thousand  and  more  people,  and  an 
occupation  of  searching  for  these  gem  stones  to  many  hundred 
more;  the  latter  and  part  of  the  former  work  being  frequently 
an  accessory  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil  and  other  occupations  when 
there  is  leisure  in  winter  or  spring  and  extra  money  is  of  great 
value.  Such  industries  could  be  created  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  and  California,  where  almost  similar  conditions  exist.  In 
Russia,  single  objects  are  produced,  such  as  the  immense  vases  of 
jasper,  which  require  the  work  of  from  two  to  five  men  for  four 
or  five  years,  and  a  permanent  wealth  is  created  that  probably 
would  never  have  existed  had  it  not  been  for  this  farsightedness 
of  the  Great  Czarina. 

In  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  jewelry  industry  of  the  German 
jeweling  city  of  Hanau,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
jeweler's  art  was  brought  there  by  the  Walloons  and  Huguenots 
300  years  ago,  and  that  in  the  city  there  are  two  churches,  a 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant,  under  the  same  roof,  the  entrances  being 
at  opposite  corners.  As  many  as  300  of  those  who  left  France  and 
Belgium  were  united  by  family  ties  and  for  three  centuries  they  have 
worshipped  under  one  roof;  for  three  centuries  the  jeweler's  art 
of  France  has  been  carrie:!  on  by  the  descendants  of  her  own  people 
who  were  driven  out  in  the  evil  hour  of  religious  persecution. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  Austrian  government  realized  the 
importance  of  art  education  to  the  artisan,  and  as  a  result  of  this, 
in  such  small  towns  as  Gablonz,  Turnau  and  Reichenbach,  for  20 
years  there  have  existed  schools  where  a  boy  is  taught  to  draw, 
to  design,  to  model,  to  hammer  out,  to  engrave,  to  chase  and  to 
enamel  a  bit  of  jewelry,  as  well  as  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  gem 
and  cut  the  gem  for  the  jewel ;  this  he  is  taught  to  set  in  the  piece 
of  jewelry  he  has  created.  He  can  originate  and  perfect  an  entire 
piece.    The  result  is,  that,  differing  from  the  custom  in  most  jewelry 
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shops,  he  is  not  only  taught  a  single  part,  but  is  taught  to  make 
every  part  of  a  bit  of  jewelry,  so  that  with  this  artistic  training, 
the  boy,  instead  of  becoming  simply  a  jeweler,  is  very  soon  fitted 
to  be  foreman  or  manager  in  an  establishment,  and  frequently  to 
become  a  partner  of  the  firm;  all  this  through  the  fact  that  his 
country  has  given  him  two  or  three  years'  artistic  training.  This 
same  method  has  been  carried  out  in  the  glass  districts  where  the 
boys  are  taught  every  phase  of  melting,  designing,  modeling  and 
engraving  glass  of  all  colors.  Thus,  by  the  expenditure  of  $10,000 
to  $20,000  a  year  in  these  small  schools,  in  a  gem,  a  jewelry,  a 
glass  or  other  region,  the  government  has  notably  increased  the 
output  of  the  corresponding  industries. 

In  1893,  I  asked  Dr  Geheimrath  Lessing,^  director  of  the 
Kunstgewerbe  Museum  of  Berlin,  why  it  was  there  were  so  few  fine 
industrial  art  objects  produced  in  Germany ;  for  it  already  had  good 
schools,  and  considerable  encouragement  w^as  given  to  the  pupils. 
He  was  not  then  aware  that  Paris,  London  and  New  York 
offered  so  much  larger  recompense  to  these  people  that  they  gen- 
erally left  their  homes ;  so  that  although  their  creations  were  known 
in  other  countries,  they  were  rarely  credited  to  Germany.  But  in 
the  past  dozen  years  Germany  has  encouraged  work  of  this  kind, 
and  the  work  of  the  jewelers,  wood,  bronze  and  iron  workers  in 
the  German  section  of  the  exposition  held  at  St  Louis,  far  out- 
distanced that  shown  by  that  country  at  any  other  world's  fair. 

As  an  instance  of  the  practical  influence  of  art  schools  and 
museums  on  art  development,  I  will  refer  very  briefly  to  another 
foreign  example.  England,  for  the  past  30  years,  has  liberally 
encouraged  and  aided  the  South  Kensington  and  other  museums 
and  employed  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time  as  directors  and 
professors  therein,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Francis  Philip 
(^unliffe  Owen^  and  then  of  our  own  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke.^ 
The  result  is  noteworthy.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867, 
English  potters  and  pottery  were  but  little  esteemed;  in  1878 
they  ranked  second,  and  in  1889  and  1900  they  equaled,  if  not 
excelled,  the  French. 

France  has  always  realized  the  great  importance  of  its  art  indus- 
tries and  in  Paris  we  find  homes  in  which  a  small  master  hires  an 


*  Dr  Geheimrath  Julius  Lessing.  born  in  Stettin,  1843. 

*  Sir  Francis  Philip  Cunliffc  Owen,  born    May    23,    1820;    died    Nov.    22, 
1804. 

'  Sir   Caspar  Purdon  Clarke.  lK)rn  in  Richmond,   County  Dublin,  Ireland, 
1846.  '  ■   ' 
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apartment,  one  room  of  which  is  a  salesroom,  and  his  wife  is  the 
one  who  sees  the  clients.  The  husband  works  in  his  room,  either 
alone  or  employing  a  few  men;  in  this  way  many  thousands  of  ob- 
jects of  gold,  silver,  glass,  wood,  leather,  bronze,  and  other  things 
are  made,  not  in  great  quantities,  but  a  few  at  a  time;  the  family 
generally  spending  their  Sundays,  not  in  riotous  living  as  we  are  led 
to  suppose,  but  in  going  to  the  country  and  camping  out;  so  that 
from  the  break  of  day  until  sunset  they  are  quietly  resting  in  that 
great  school  of  art,  nature.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  industries, 
P'rance  never  would  have  been  able  to  pay  Germany  the  five  milliards 
of  war  indemnity.  She  did  this  apparently  without  effort ;  the  fact 
that  she  had  suffered  made  her  but  the  stronger. 

This  education  of  the  higher  artistic  sense  was  never  better 
exemplified  than  by  the  magnificent  and  wonderful  modern  objects 
shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  In  some  of  these  objects 
the  artist  and  artisan  had  combined  their  efforts;  for  instance,  a 
table  of  rare  wood,  ornamented  with  carved  and  beautifully  chiseled 
brass  figures,  making  the  table  worth  $45,000;  a  bookcase  worth 
$30,000,  the  natural  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  materials  probably 
not  representing  $50;  a  fenderlike  fire  screen,  representing  a  row  of 
poppies  of  wrought  ironwork,  designed  by  the  artist  and  faithfully 
carried  out  by  the  artisan,  representing  $3000,  while  the  material 
was  hardly  worth  $10. 

In  Paris,  some  50  years  ago,  a  bronze  founder  became  an  art 
collector.  He  was  a  master  of  French  art  and  bringing  this  knowl- 
edge into  his  foundry,  he  studied  how  to  utilize  it,  and  then  acquired 
a  great  and  choice  collection ;  he  owned  magnificent  enameled  Arab 
temple  lamps  which  brought  more  than  $20,000  each  at  the  sale 
of  his  effects.  Had  not  the  great  Barbedienne^  devoted  so  much  of 
his  valuable  time  to  artistic  studies,  his  name  as  bronze  founder 
and  his  work  would  perhaps  not  be  known  the  world  over  today. 

The  artisan  of  France,  who  frequently  receives  just  as  much  re- 
muneration as  the  artisan  of  the  United  States,  will  not  hesitate 
to  wear  his  blouse  even  on  Sunday.  He  is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  an  "  ouvrier  "  and  is  usually  more  self-respecting  than  some  of 
our  American  mechanics,  who  will  buy  a  suit  of  clothes,  and 
when  it  becomes  too  shabby  or  torn  to  be  worn  on  a  holiday  —  it 
is  sometimes  never  mended  —  they  wear  it  to  go  to  work,  and  when 
it  is  too  poor  to  l)e  worn  in  that  way,  they  wear  it  in  the  workshop. 


*  Barbcdionne,   Ferdinand,  born   at   Saint   Martin   de   Fresnay    (Calvados) 
1810;  died  1892. 
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In  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  in  a  case  2  feet  square,  was  a 
wonderful  exhibition  of  cisele  art  objects  chiseled  out  of  the  solid 
mass  of  steel,  although  there  was  nothing  that  equaled  the  con- 
temporaneous 12  inch  statue  of  Louis  XIV,  shown  in  the  Petit  Salon 
and  valued  at  $50,000.  These  objects  were  dagger  handles,  scissors 
and  knives,  and  were  the  work  of  a  Styrian  whom  nature  had 
somewhat  handicapped.  This  man  produced  articles  of  such  beauty 
and  requiring  such  patience,  that  for  a  single  dagger  handle  he  had 
refused  $2000  from  the  present  monarch  of  Austria.  Without  his 
art  training,  partly  self-taught,  he  probably  never  would  have  been 
more  than  a  common  mechanic  in  a  machine  shop.  The  French 
secret  of  many  of  the  beautiful  things  made  in  quantities  is  a  good 
drawing,  a  carefully  cut  die  or  mold,  and  the  cost  to  reproduce  a 
beautiful  object  is  then  about  the  same  as  that  of  one  of  inferior 
design,  while  its  salability  is  enhanced  many  times. 

It  may  be  said  that  PVance  has  always  known  this  secret  of 
taking  something^  worth  little,  such  as  glass,  thread,  copper  and  tin, 
and  creating  beads,  passementerie,  lace,  wonderful  embroideries  and 
other  things,  for  feminine  adornment ;  as  well  as  magnificent 
bronzes,  and  modeled,  cast  or  chiselled  tin.  From  feathers  and  a 
little  silk  are  made  the  most  beautiful  hats;  with  paper  they  make 
the  most  beautiful  books.  In  other  words,  having  followed  an 
artistic  model,  it  becomes  a  simple  matter,  with  properly  trained 
artisans,  to  create  objects  of  value  out  of  those  of  little  cost.  The 
result  of  this  application  of  artistic  education  by  the  dressmaker  or 
the  milliner  can  be  seen  in  the  work  of  such  men  as  Worth  or  Virot 
and  ethers,  whose  dresses  and  hats  are  first  designed  by  great 
artists,  and  are  then  made  by  trained  artisans. 

When  I  was  20  years  old  there  lived  and  worked  at  i6th  street 
and  Union  square  a  Frenchman,  Jules  Lebrethon,^  one  of  the  most 
versatile  geniuses  I  ever  knew.  He  was  an  artist,  an  actor,  a  play- 
wright, a  poet,  a  modeler,  and  a  jeweler;  he  knew  in  all,  nine  pro- 
fessions. At  that  time  he  was  a  successful  gem  engraver,  cameo 
portraits  being  in   vogue.^     Lebrethon   would   have  been  a  great 


^  Jules  Lebrethon,  died   1884. 

2  During  a  period  from  about  i860  to  1885.  came;-s  were  much  worn  in 
the  United  States,  and  quite  a  score  of  gem  engravers  existed  at  that 
time,  many  of  whom  executed  most  admirable  portraits,  which  were  then 
frequently  called  for.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  were  Louis 
Avet,  Jules  Lebrethon  and  L.  Bonet.  The  latter  is  the  only  one  who  has 
survived,  and  he  is  at  this  time  executing  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
gem  engravers  art.     Saint  Gaudens  was  a  pupil  of  Avet  and  Lebrethon. 
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man  had  he  not  been  periodically  convivial ;  frequently  it  required 
a  week  or  longer  to  recover  from  a  night's  smash  up.  Lean 
Barre,  one  of  my  associates,  who  had  been  for  many  years  art 
buyer  for  the  house  of  Tiffany,  knew  Lebrethon,  and  also  a  Mr 
Saint  Gaudens  who  was  in  the  shoe  business  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  square.  In  discussing  the  future  of  young  Augustus  Saint 
Gaudens,^  who  had  learned  cameo  engraving  under  Lebrethon's 
teaching,  the  father  was  strongly  advised  by  his  friend  to  send 
him  to  Paris  and  to  give  him  a  good  art  training.  Had  the  father 
not  realized  a  future  for  his  son,  had  he  not  taken  the  advice  of 
his  friend  and  sent  him  abroad,  and  had  not  Augustus  had  the  in- 
spiration of  Jules  Lebrethon,  it  is  a  question  whether  we  would  have 
today  the  great  statues  of  Lincoln  in  Chicago  Park,  "  The  Puritan  " 
at  Springfield,  Farragut  in  Madison  Square,  the  Shaw  monument 
ir  Boston  Common,  or  the  Sherman  monument  in  Central  Park,  not 
to  speak  of  that  great  majestic  "Grief*  or  "Death,"  as  it  is 
called,  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  known  this  great  artist  for  more  than 
20  years.  I  both  admired  and  loved  him ;  but  for  a  period  his  work 
came  very  slowly.  Many  knew  that  he  had  great  genius,  but  they 
began  to  fear  that  he  was  possibly  like  the  young  man  who  wrote 
a  wonderful  article.  It  was  so  remarkable  that  he  was  advised  to 
write  a  great  book.  He  selected  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  home 
and  for  years  spent  hours  in  it  daily.  He  finally  died  an  old  man, 
and  at  his  death  his  friends  were  not  so  anxious  to  know  the  con- 
tents of  his  will  as  they  were  to  see  the  great  book  in  this  many  years 
occupied  room.  All  they  found  there  were  a  few  sheets  of  paper 
that  had  scarcely  anything  on  them ;  he  had  undertaken  too  great  a 
task.  With  Saint  Gaudens,  however,  there  was  a  pause  of  13 
years,  and  then  he  gave  us  the  Shaw  monument,  the  Peter  Cooper 
and  the  Sherman  monuments.  Inquiring  among  his  associates,  I 
learned  that  he  had  broken  up  some  of  the  models  for  these 
works  from  ip  to  15  times.  The  wonder  is,  how  he  could  have 
accomplished  what  he  did  for  the  small  recompense  given  to  him, 
for  he  was  never  content  with  his  work  until  he  had  fully  done 
his  best;  time  and  the  want  of  money  did  not  count  with  him  in 
doing  the  work  that  has  brought  him  so  much  renown.  And 
what  is  more,  he  had  the  courage  to  refuse  thousands  of  dollars. 
In  1892,  at  the  request  of  Mrs  Potter  Palmer,  who  took  much 
interest  in  the  World's  Fair  medal,  I  called  on  Saint  Gaudens 
three  times  and  urged  him  to  design  and  model  the  award  medals 


*  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  born  in  Dublin,  1848;  died  vyjf]. 
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for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  He  was  three  times 
offered  the  sum  of  $5000;  he  had  need  of  the  money,  but  each 
time  he  refused,  because,  he  said,  "  there  is  no  one  in  America 
who  can  make  so  important  a  medal,  and  surely  I  would  not 
undertake  the  task."  Later  on,  however,  at  the  personal  urging 
of  Mrs  Palmer,  he  consented.  Saint  Gaudens*s  work  was  ac- 
knowledged the  greatest  of  any  foreign  exhibitor  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900,  and  it  ranked  with  the  first  work  in  France. 
Had  he  produced  all  that  was  ordered  of  him,  using-  assistants 
as  some  other  artists  have  done,  he  might  be  living  today,  enjoy- 
ing the  unique  title  of  a  millionaire  sculptor;  but  this  was  not 
the  ambition  of  the  immortal  Saint  Gaudens. 

The  first  mention  of  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  sculptor,  in  New 
York  City,  appeared  in  1881,  in  which  year  he  resided  at  58  West 
S7th  street.  In  1882  his  studio  was  located  at  148  West  36th  street, 
and  his  residence  at  22  Washington  place.  These  addresses  ap- 
peared until  1891,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1887,  1889  ^^^ 
1890,  when  he  apparently  was  not  in  the  city.  This  also  seems  to 
be  the  case  in  1892,  and  from  1893  to  1897  we  have  his  studio 
address  the  same  and  his  house  address  in  the  years  1893  to  1896, 
51  West  45th  street  and  in  1897,  Vermont. 

The  first  mention  of  his  father,  Bernard  Saint  Gaudens,  was  in 
1852.  He  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade  and  resided  at  197  Forsyth  street. 
In  1853  h^  ^^s  not  in  the  city,  and  from  1854  to  1859  ^^^  residence 
is  given  as  41  Lispenard  street.  In  i860  he  located  his  business  at 
268  Fourth  avenue  and  resided  at  150  East  21st  street.  In  1861 
his  home  address  changed  to  304  Third  avenue,  and  this  address 
appeared  up  to  1866,  his  business  still  being  at  268  Fourth  avenue. 
In  1867  and  1868  we  have  the  same  business  address  but  his  house 
address  is  not  given.  In  1869  we  find  his  business  located  at  270 
Fourth  avenue,  and  his  home  at  310  Third  avenue.  From  1870  to 
1883  his  business  address  was  314  Fourth  avenue,  no  house  address 
given,  and  in  1884  his  business  was  at  332  Fourth  avenue.  In  1885 
and  1886  no  business  address  is  given  but  his  house  address  was 
610  North  Third  avenue  in  1885  and  454  Third  avenue  in  1886. 

Louis  Saint  Gaudens,  brother  of  Augustus,  was  also  a  sculptor. 
In  1881  he  resided  at  58  West  57th  street.  We  find  no  other  record 
of  him  in  the  city  until  1884,  when  from  this  year  to  1886  his  studio 
is  given  as  148  West  36th  street  and  his  residence  at  80  Washington 
square,  East.  In  1887  we  again  have  no  mention  of  him  and  in 
1888,  148  West  36th  street  again  appear^  as  his  studio  address,  his 
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residence  changing  to  270  West  37th  street.  Skipping  the  years 
1889  and  1890,  in  1891  we  find  his  studio  still  in  36th  street,  his 
residence  not  given.  In  1893  to  1895  his  studio  is  still  at  the  old 
place,  and  his  residence  in  1895  ^^  ^^^^  Jersey. 

Lx)uis  Avet,  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens's  first  master,  was  a  canjeo 
worker  by  profession,  and  from  the  year  1863  to  1868  his  business 
was  located  at  599  Broadway.  In  1865  he  resided  in  New  Jersey, 
in  1866  at  79  West  19th  street,  and  in  1876  at  186  Sixth  avenue. 

We  trace  Saint  Gaudens's  second  master,  Jules  Lebrethon,  from 
the  year  i860.  In  this  year  and  also  in  1861  and  1862,  his  profession 
was  that  of  an  artist,  his  studio  being  located  at  483  Broadway.  In 
1863  we  find  him  a  cameo  engraver  at  the  same  place.  In  1864  his 
business  address  was  still  the  same,  and  his*  residence  in  New  Jersey. 
In  1865  his  residence  changed  to  199  West  24th  street,  and  in  1866 
his  business  address  was  609  Broadway  and  his  residence  still  in 
24th  street.  In  1867  his  business  was  at  643  Broadway,  and  these 
addresses  remain  the  same  up  to  and  including  the  year  1871,  and 
from  this  date  to  1880  his  home  address  is  given  as  Staten  Island. 
In  1878  he  changed  his  business  address  to  31  Union  square,  where 
he  remained  until  the  year  1880,  the  year  of  his  decease. 

In  1869  we  find  Louis  Bonet  an  engraver  at  599  Broadway,  where 
he  worked  with  Louis  Avet.  In  1870  he  is  still  at  this  address,  and 
resided  at  210  Greene  street.  In  1871  he  changed  his  residence  to 
260  Fifth  avenue,  and  we  find  no  further  record  of  him  in  the  city 
until  1875,  when  his  business  address  is  again  599  Broadway.  He 
remained  here  up  to  and  including  1878,  in  which  year  he  resided 
at  174  Mercer  street.  In  1879  his  business  address  was  889  Broad- 
way, where  he  remained  until  1882,  and  in  1883  ^^  moved  to  927 
Broadway.  With  the  exception  of  four  years,  1887,  1889,  1890 
and  1892,  we  find  him  located  at  this  address  until  1896,  inclusive. 
In  1897  Louis  Bonet  moved  to  41  Union  square.  West,  and  he  is 
still  located  at  this  address.  From  1900  to  1905  he  lived  at  542 
West  22d  street,  and  in  the  past  two  years,  1906  and  1907,  he  has 
resided  at  6  West  107th  street. 

Of  the  two  greatest  medallists  of  our  time,  Roty^  and  ScharflF,^ 
the  former  a  Frenchman  and  the  latter  an  Austrian,  Roty  is  a  pure 
idealist;  he  can  see  nothing  that  is  not  beautiful,  no  matter  how 
dingy  or  humble  a  figure  he  attempts  to  depict;  he  sees  and  draws 
only  those  lines  that  are  beautiful  and  pleasing,  notably  in  his  medal 


*  Louis  Oscar  Roty,  born  in  Paris,  1846. 

'  Anton  Scharff,  born  in  Vienna,  1845 ;  died   1903. 
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of  an  ironmaster  of  Mulhouse  and  his  family.  Here'  we  have  a 
straight  row  of  the  family  portraits,  and  as  a  background  the  great 
iron  furnaces  with  their  large  chimneys;  but  how  beautifully  the 
smoke  and  steam  emanating  from  the  chimneys  is  depicted!  His 
fine  Marriage  Medal  made  for  the  French  mint  will  always  remain 
a  pure,  ideal  conception  of  a  marriage  ceremony.  Scharff,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  more  of  a  realist.  His  "  Village  Schoolmaster," 
and  many  other  of  his  works,  are  pleasing  realistic  conceptions 
drawn  and  modeled  with  wonderful  accuracy,  for  Scharff  learned  to 
draw  with  such  a  delicacy  of  touch  that  one  would  almost  mistake 
his  drawings  for  those  of  Albrecht  Diirer  ;^  he  was  always  a  realist, 
whether  his  work  consisted  of  a  model  or  a  drawing  by  pen  or  by 
pencil.  r 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  works  of  this  French  and  this  Austrian 
artist,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  think  of  the  nightmare  of  a 
circular  mass  of  copper  that  was  given  as  a  medal  by  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  authorities  and  what  someone  with  or  without 
assistance,  made  out  of  the  beautiful  Saint  Gaudens  models  which 
were  given  17  years  later  as  an  award  at  Chicago.  The  Philadelphia 
Centennial  medal  was  not  designed  by  an  artist,  and  was  minted 
by  the  man  who  made  it;  the  Chicago  medal  was  modeled  by  an 
artist,  but  its  artistic  feeling  was  eliminated  by  mechanical  devices. 

Since  the  death  of  Scharff, —  whose  medals  number  many  hun- 
dreds—  the  leading  medallist  of  "the  Vienna  school  is  probably 
Rudolf  Marschall.  The  following  list  of  the  more  prominent 
representatives  of  this  school,  with  a  mention  of  the  prizes  and 
decorations  they  have  received,  shows  that  the  excellence  of  their 
work  has  been  duly  recognized. 

Anton  von  Scharff,  born  in  Vienna,  June  10,  1845  I  died  in  Brunn, 
near  Vienna,  July  6,  1903.  Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900.  Gold  art 
medal,  Munich,  1901.     Franz  Josef  Order.    Order  of  Iron  Crown, 

Rudolf  Ferdinand  Marschall,  born  in  Vienna,  December  3,  1873. 
Gold  Fiiger  medal. 

Josef  Tautenhayn,  born  May  5,  1837.  Large  gold  state  medal, 
1882.     Franz  Josef  Order. 

Stephen  Schwartz,  born  August  20,  1851,  in  Neutra.  Small  gold 
medal,  Jubilee  Art  Exposition,  Berlin.     Gold  medal,  Paris,  1900. 

Franz  X.  Pawlik,  born  in  Vienna,  August  2,  1865.  Two  gold 
medals,  Munich,  1901. 


*  Albrecht  Diirer,  born  in  Nuremberg,  1471 ;  died    1528. 
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Josef  Tautenhayn  jr,  born  in  Vienna,  September  lo,  1868. 

Peter  Breithut,  born  in  Krems,  northern  Austria,  June  13,  1869. 

Heinrich  Kautsch,  born  in  Prague,  1859.  Gold  medal,  Munich. 
Franz  Josef  Order.     Legion  of  Honor. 

Ludwig  Hujer,  born  at  Wilhelmshohe,  northern  Bohemia. 

Rudolf  Cizek,  born  in  Vienna,  March  12,  1867. 

Rodin^  works  in  clay;  the  model  is  then  sculptured  in  marble  or 
cast  in  bronze.  He  has  created  so  many  things  by  his  fine  touch 
and  his  artistic  conception,  which  is  so  versatile  and  so  marvelous, 
that  he  made  up  an  independent  exhibition  of  these  in  a  specially 
built  hall,  outside  the  walls  of  the  great  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
This  great  gathipring  consisted  of  single  blocks  of  marble  or  plaster  * 
forms,  representing  either  a  hand,  foot,  head,  back,  or  some  part  of 
the  body  of  man,  woman  or  child.  These  were  shown  as  one 
great  gathering,  but  unfortunately  without  screening  or  par- 
titioning off ;  and  while  each  piece  represented  a  master's  work,  the 
general  effect  upon  the  multitude  who  visited  the  exhibition  was 
an  impression  of  viewing  the  results  of  a  terrible  railroad  disaster, 
and  the  work  could  be  appreciated  only  by  artists.  Yet  Rodin  has 
also  executed  great  complete  pieces,  perhaps  nothing  greater  or 
more  ideaHstic  than  his  "  Penseur  *'  shown  at  the  St  Louis  Fair  — 
one  of  the  finest  artistic  works  of  any  time  in  its  quiet,  strong  im- 
pressiveness.  This  statue  has  been  acquired  by  that  great  American 
art  lover,  Mr  Henry  Walters.  It  would  seem  almost  an  impossi- 
bility for  Rodin  to  make  even  one  touch  of  his  hand  on  a  mass  of 
modclinc^  clay  without  creating  some  lifelike  form. 

How  can  we  raise  the  general  taste  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense and  among  the  greatest  number?  How  can  we  reach  the 
poorest  child  in  the  most  distant  mountain  home,  and  the  rich  man's 
son  residing  in  a  great  city  palace?  There  is  no  way  by  which  we 
can  do  this  with  less  expense  than  by  having  the  designs  of  our 
coins,  our  currency  and  our  postage  stamps  the  work  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  and  having  them  executed  by  the  greatest  engravers 
of  the  time. 

There  is  no  way  of  spreading  a  taste  for  pure  art  in  a  community 
more  wide-reaching  and  attended  with  less  expense  than  by  pro- 
viding a. coinage  of  the  highest  type.  Our  coins  should  be  the 
creations  of  our  greatest  sculptors  and  in  this  way  our  currency 
would  represent  the  most  beautiful  forms  evoked  by  American  art. 

*  Auguste  Rodin,  born  in  Paris,  1840. 
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These  pieces  pass  through  the  hands  of  all,  men,  women  and 
children,  and  whoever  sees  them  unconsciously  absorbs  the  pure 
artistic  conception,  and  would  no  more  tolerate  the  ugly  and  un- 
couth in  art,  than  one  who  has  become  familiar  with  the  best  in 
literature  would  tolerate  a  trashy  novel. 

To  show  the  great  number  of  art  objects  that  could  be  made  in 
a  year,  we  give  the  following  official  report  of  the  coinage  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1907 : 


COINAGE  EXECUTED   AT  THE   MINTS   OF   THE    UNITED  STATES  DURING 
THE  FISCAL   YEAR    I907 

Denomination  Pieces  Value 

Double  eagles   2  208  441  $44  168  820  00 

Eagles 2  846  812  28  468  120  00 

Half  eagles i  171  61 1  5  858  055  00 

Quarter  eagles 45^  937  i  127  342  50 

Total  gold 6  677  801  $79  622  337  50 

Half  dollars 12  274  679  $6  137  339  50 

Quarter  dollars 13  43^  525  3  359  131  25 

Dimes 34 780 635  3 478063  50 

Total  silver 60  491  839  $12  974  534  25 

Five  cents 47  642  750  $2  382  137  50 

One  cent 93  731  568  937  3^5  68 

Total  minor 141  374  318  $3  3^9  453  18 

Total  coinage 208  543  958  $95  9^6  324  93 


Number  of  bills  representing  money  payable  to  bearer,  printed 
and  delivered  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1907 : 
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UNITED    STATES    NOTES    AND    CERTIFICATES    PAYABLE    TO    BEARER 

Denomination  Number  of  bills                        Value 

$1 107  296  000  $107  296  000 

2 25  392  000        50  784  000 

5  . . 31  056000            155  280000 

10 10  220  000           102  200  000 

20 4  196  000      83  920  000 

5  000 4  000     20  000  000 

10  000 4000     40000000 

Total 178  168  000  $559  480  000 


NATIONAL    BANK    NOTES  PAYABLE    TO   BEARER 

Denomination  Number  of  bills  Value 

$5 17  508  776  $87  543  880 

10 10  666  438  106  664  380 

20 2  829  530  56  590  600 

50 97  923  4  896  150 

100 97  923  9  792  300 

Total 31  200  590  $265  487  310 


SUMMARY 

Denomination                                      Number    of    bills  Value 

$1 107  296  000  $107  296  000 

2 25  392  000  .  50  784  000 

5 48  564  776  242  823  880 

10 20886  438  208  864  380 

20 77  025  530  140  510  600 

50 97923  4896150 

100 97  923  9  792  300 

5  000 4  000  20  000  000 

10  000 4  000  40  000  000 

Total 209  368  590  $824  967  310 


The  above  is  exclusive  of  the  following : 
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UNITED  STATES  GOLD  CERTIFICATES,   PAYABLE  TO  ORDER 

$5000 I  $5000 

10  000 12  COO       120  000  000 

Total 12  001  $120  005  000 


These  lists  that  have  been  very  courteously  furnished  by  Hon.  G. 
I).  Cortelyou,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  statistics  given  by 
Hon.  H.  von  Meyer,  Postmaster  General,  show  that  the  United 
States  government  issued  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  1907, 
208,543,958  coins,  209,380,591  bills,  6,923,875,575  postage  stamps, 
805,568,700  postal  cards,  and  1,368,323,750  stamped  envelopes;  in 
other  words,  a  total  of  9,515,692,574  coins,  bills,  postage  stamps, 
postals  and  stamped  envelopes  in  a  single  year.  It  requires  but  a 
glance  to  show  that  if  the  government  would  spend  $100,000  per 
year  on  an  artistic  rendition  of  these  objects,  much  could  be  done 
in  an  artistic  v/ay  by  this  expenditure. 

The  following  recommendations  were  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  of  which  the  writer  was  chair- 
man, and  were  presented  to  President  Roosevelt  for  his  considera- 
tion, with  the  hope  of  formulating  a  method  to  permanently  obtain 
the  best  results. 


ON   A   FUTURE  IMPROVEMENT   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COINAGE 

In  view  of  the  great  advances  that  France,  England  and  other 
foreign  countries  are  making  in  the  matter  of  artistic  coinage,  we 
beg  to  offer  the  following  suggestions  for  your  most  careful  con- 
sideration : 

That  Congress  be  petitioned  to  authorize  an  entirely  new  coin- 
age, which  shall  be  artistic  in  design. 

The  entire  coinage  of  the  United  States  consists  of  ten  denom- 
inations. 

In  order  that  the  designs  for  the  new  coins  shall  be  truly  artistic 
in  character,  the  best  artistic  talent  of  the  (K)untry  must  be  enlisted ; 
and  to  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  these  artists  should  receive  a  just 
recompense  for  their  designs.     We  recommend  therefore: 

I  That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  be  appro- 
priated for  each  special  coin  model,  without  regard  to  the  monetary 
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value  of  the  coin  to  be  issued,  whether  a  cent  or  a  twenty-dollar 
gold  piece,  as  it  is  as  important  to  have  the  smallest  coins  artistic 
as  the  highest. 

II  That  the  six  best  designs  received  for  each  piece  shall  be 
awarded  $1000  each  from  the  above  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  that  the  committee,  hereinafter  proposed,  shall  have  the  right 
to  select  the  best  of  the  six  designs,  and  to  accept  the  model  with 
or  without  modification  by  the  designer,  paying  the  successful  com- 
petitor an  additional  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars.  The  cost  of 
the  dies  for  each  coin  would,  then,  not  exceed  $10,000. 

III  Artists  may  submit  designs  for  each  denomination  in  each 
metal,  but  an  artist  receiving  a  first  award  in  one  of  the  metals  will 
not  be  permitted  to  compete  for  the  other  denominations  in  the 
same  metal. 

IV  That  the  committee  to  pass  upon  the  models  for  the  coins 
shall  consist  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  one  member  each  from 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  three  numismatists, 
one  sculptor,  and  one  painter. 

The  following  further  suggestions  may  also  be  presented  as  of 
practical  importance: 

V  The  coins  need  not  necessarily  be  in  very  high  relief.  Some 
magnificent  works  of  art  have  been  executed  in  very  low  relief,  as 
shown  in  the  medallic  art  of  the  later  centuries. 

The  coins  should  be  of  such  size  as  to  be  commercially  convenient, 
and  should  not  be  so  irregular  in  surface  as  to  afford  opportunity 
for  the  accumulation  of  germs,  and  the  consequent  risk  of  spreading 
disease. 

VI  By  no  more  direct  means  is  it  possible  to  awaken  an  artistic 
taste  among  the  people  than  by  an  artistic  coinage.  The  art  edu- 
cating value  of  such  a  coinage  will  be  at  once  apparent,  and  the 
poorest  child  in  the  most  obscure  hamlet,  or  poorest  tenement, 
would  thus  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  and  seeing  the  works 
of  the  best  living  masters. 

VII  With  regard  to  the  expense  involved,  the  National  Gallery 
at  London,  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  and  our  own  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  would  not  hesitate  to  spend  $100,000  for  a  single  very 
important  painting,  on  account  of  the  educational  and  artistic  value 
of  such  an  object.  The  price  of  a  single  painting  of  this  kind  would 
replace  our  entire  metallic  currency  with  a  coinage  that  would  prob- 
ably be  unequalcd  in  both  beauty  and  utility  by  any  nation  on  the 
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globe,  and  would  do  much  to  remove  from  the  United  States  the 
reproach  that  we  are  not  an  artistic  people. 

VIII  Without  entailing  an  additional  expense  in  minting  our 
coins,  if  they  were  made  of  a  metric  weight,  diameter  and  thickness, 
a  coinage  so  stamped  would  aid  this  country  in  attaining  a  greater 
commercial  rank,  and  assist  in  educating  the  children  in  metric 
values,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  in 
the  transaction  of  business  in  any  other  than  an  English-speaking 
country. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  not  forget  to  acknowledge  how  much 
we  owe  to  President  Roosevelt  for  the  encouragement  he  has  given 
to  the  advocates  of  this  cause  and  for  what  he  has  already  accom- 
plished in  the  direction  of  raising  the  artistic  standard  of  our 
coinage. 

France  has  long  realized  the  importance  and  value  of  an  artistic 
coin  as  a  means  of  educating  all  the  people  in  the  least  expensive 
manner ;  therefore  such  eminent  medalists  as  Roty  and  Chaplin  have 
designed  her  coins.  The  Austrian  government  also  has  recently 
encouraged  artistic  coinage  in  a  limited  way  by  ordering  a  die  made 
of  a  coin  on  classic  lines,  a  limited  number  of  coins  to  be  distributed 
to  collectors  at  a  somewhat  higher  price  than  their  face  value. 

•  Verily  may  it  be  said  that  he  is  a  wise  sculptor  who  can  recog- 
nize his  own  medal  after  his  model  is  altered  into  a  medal.  It  is 
just  as  essential  for  the  artist  to  understand  this  as  it  is  for  the 
potter  or  enameler  to  know  how  his  colors  will  appear  after  the 
firing  and  to  know  the  final  glaze  that  will  be  applied.  For  this 
very  reason  many  of  our  modern  sculptors  are  more  successful 
when  their  models  are  cast  in  metal  or  cut  in  marble  or  stone  by 
a  cutter  of  another  nationality  and  feeling,  and  when  the  artist  is 
assured  that  his  work  is  to  be  recast  the  same  size,  so  that  his  final 
touches  and  lines  will  be  retained  and  not  eliminated  by  means  of  the 
file  or  hammer  by  a  caster  who  may  wish  a  smooth  finish  on  all  his 
castings,  thus  destroying  all  of  the  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the 
work.  The  final  color  or  surface  on  bronze,  gold,  silver  or  other 
metal  objects  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  a  series  of  the  Saint 
Gaudens  1893  World's  Fair  medals  offered  startling  contrasts  when 
finished  in  different  ways  in  various  bronzes  and  colors. 

With  wonderful  precision  the  modern  reduction  machine,  under 
the  guidance  of  an  artist,  will  reduce  a  plaster  cast  made  for  the 
machine  from  an  artist's  model  in  bronze  or  iron,  from  a  size  of  12 
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or  16  inches  in  diameter  to  the  dimensions  requisite  for  a  medal. 
But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  artist  modeler  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  differences  in  tone  value  between  model- 
ing wax,  plaster  and  metal,  when  the  subject  he  models  is  to  be 
changed  to  one  fourth  or  one  sixth  of.  its  diameter  and  then  repro- 
duced in  a  medal  of  red,  brown,  golden  or  other  bronze,  or  in 
bright  or  oxydized  silver,  in  bright  or  dull  yellow,  green,  or  gold. 

The  coin  of  the  future  should  be  designed  by  a  great  medalist, 
if  not  by  a  sculptor  of  large  work.  Some  men  can  never  conceive  a 
work  of  magnitude,  but  their  product  may  possess  the  delicacy  of  a 
forget-me-not  in  contrast  to  a  great  sunflower ;  and  medallic  models 
need  not  be  large.  The  die  cutter  of  old,  who  worked  with 
hammer  and  chisel,  or  with  a  free-hand  graver,  produced  work 
that  is  today  unrivaled.  Did  not  Michelangelo  cut  his  design 
directly  from  the  great  rough  block  of  marble?  He  did  not  leave 
this  to  be  done  by  a  stonecutter,  who  smooths  down  or  modifies 
the  work  of  the  sculptor  to  what  seems  to  be  perfection  to  his  eye. 

When  the  models  for  the  new  eagles  and  double  eagles,  ordered 
from  the  late  sculptor  and  member,  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens, 
through  President  Roosevelt,  were  submitted  to  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Mint,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  strike 
these  coins  in  the  relief  in  which  they  had  been  modeled!  by  the  sculp- 
tor. However,  dies  were  made  from  the  models  and  trial  coins  were 
struck.  The  models  were  then  returned  to  Saint  Gaudens,  who  ex- 
ecuted new  ones.  Dies  v/ere  made  and  trial  coins  were  minted  from 
these  second  models  also,  but  they  too  were  returned  to  the  sculp- 
tor, and  the  gold  eagle  in  circulation  is  from  a  third  die. 

The  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  caused  two  eagles,  to  be 
struck  from  each  of  the  first  two  dies,  on  the  condition  that  they 
sliould  go  to  some  numismatic  society.  The  double  eagles  from  the 
first  and  second  dies  were  also  in  high  relief. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  its  vice  president,  Mr  J.  San  ford  Saltus, 
these  coins  were  presented  to  the  cabinet  of  the  American  Numis- 
matic Society,  and  will  remain  in  its  custody,  except  for  the  brief 
time  during  which  they  will  be  placed  on  view  at  the  Augustus  Saint 
Gaudens  Memorial  Exhibition  of  all  his  obtainable  works,  to  be 
held  in  the  Metro[X)Iitan  Museum  of  Art,  from  March  2  to  April 
2,  1908. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  authorities  of  the  mint  found  that  the  first 
eagle  and  double  eagle  were  of  too  high  relief;  they  also  lacked  a 
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proper  stacking  edge ;  that  is,  they  could  not  be  stacked  with  the  ease 
that  is  necessary  when  large  numbers  of  coins  are  to  be  handled  in 
banking.  In  addition  to  this,  with  our  present  system  of  minting,  the 
cost  of  minting  a  high  relief  eagle  is  greater  than  for  one  in  low  re- 
lief, and  it  is  absolutely  required  that  the  coins  shall  only  slightly 
vary  in  weight,  although  they  are  cut  from  plates  of  metal  rapidly 
rolled  out.  The  eagle  must  always  weigh  258  grains,  900  fine,  and 
the  allowance  for  waste  is  only  one  thousandth,  equaling  about  i 
cent  on  each  piece.  The  actual  waste  in  the  gold  coinage  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  was 
only  6.97  per  cent  of  this  allowance.  Hence  we  find  there  are  some 
difficulties  in  executing  artistic  coins  in  high  relief,  such  as  the 
ancient  Greek  had  abundance  of  time  to  produce  and  ample  leisure 
to  admire. 

The  thanks  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society  are  due  to 
Director  Leach,  of  the  United  States  Mint,  for  his  uniform  courtesy 
and  for  making  it  possible  for  these  trial  pieces  to  find  a  home  in 
their  collection,  where  they  will  be  even  more  accessible  to  the 
numismatists  of  the  country  for  examination  than  they  would  be 
in  the  United  States  Mint. 

The  United  States  Mint  has  now  devised  a  machine  which  will 
weigh  100  coins  per  minute ;  this  will  be  a  great  saving  even  over  the 
rapid  hand  machine.  They  have  also  introduced  a  machine  for 
opening  and  closing  the  sectional  collars'  in  striking  the  coins. 

A  metal  chaser  who  has  acquired  a  great  and  well  deserved  repu- 
tation is  Jules  Brateau  of  Paris.  The  following  details  are  taken 
from  an  advance  sheet  of  La  Bijouterie  Frangise  axi  .nV  Steele  by 
M.  Henri  Vever,  to  whom  and  to  the  publisher,  M.  Fleury,  we  are 
indebted  for  this  communication. 

Jules  Brateau  was  born  in  Bourges  in  1841.  In  1858,  when  he 
was  14  years  old,  the  family  moved  to  Paris,  and  he  entered  the 
workshop  of  Honore,  a  master  chaser,  as  Brateau  himself  puts  it, 
'*  just  as  I  might  have  gone  to  a  shoemaker  or  to  a  tailor.'*  How- 
ever, he  soon  gave  proof  of  his  artistic  aptitudes,  and  after  serving 
his  apprenticeship  with  Honore,  he  followed  the  courses  of  the 
£cole  des  Arts  Decoratifs  and  also  frequented  the  studio  of  Na- 
daud.  In  1869  he  executed  a  fine  bust  of  his  master  Honore  Bourd- 
oncle  and  he  was  soon  overwhelmed  with  orders  from  the  first 
houses  in  Paris.  During  his  long  career  he  has  executed  an  immense 
number  of  artistic  objects,  not  only  after  designs  that  have  been 
given  him,  but  more  frequently  according  to  his  own  conceptions. 
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He  has  always  been  passionately  devoted  to  his  art  and  his  fine 
and  subtle  talent  has  never  failed  to  win  appreciation ;  and  although 
he  has  never  confined  himself  to  any  school,  he  has  often  drawn  his 
inspiration  from  the  great  masters  of  the  Renaissance. 

Many  fine  specimens  of  work  in  the  precious  metals  bear  the 
signature  of  Brateau,  and  a  splendid  sword  executed  by  him  was 
presented  to  M.  G.  Berger,  director  of  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decora- 
tifs,  but  he  is  best  known  as  a  worker  in  tin.  It  was  toward  1878  or 
1879  that  he  took  up  the  tradition  of  Francois  Briot,  whose  works 
he  had  long  studied  with  care  and  attention.  His  first  production 
in  this  metal  was  a  Renaissance  plate  designed  after  an  engraving 
by  Theodore  de  Bry ;  this  was  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  a  com- 
petition instituted  by  the  Union  Centrale  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  1884 
or  1885.  He  soon  gained  a  complete  mastery  of  the  art,  as  v;a? 
shown  by  his  success  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  Numerous 
beautiful  objects  such  as  ewers,  goblets,  plates,  salt  cellars,  etc.  have 
been  made  by  him,  and  all  are  praised  by  both  artists  and  amateurs. 
Almost  all  the  leading  museums  of  Europe  have  acquired  speci- 
mens of  Brateau \s  work,  and  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  D&oratifs  a 
special  case  is  devoted  to  his  productions.  His  mark  is  curious  and 
ingenious;  it  is  a  gibbet  (French,  gibet)  in  allusion  to  the  initials 
of  his  name;  J.  B.  He  was  a  member  of  the  jury  at  the  Paris  In- 
ternational Exhibition  of  1900  and  was  an  exhibitor  Hors  Cone  ours. 
His  case  of  "  Etain  "  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  section  of 
modern  decorative  art,  and  the  collection'of  about  75  pieces,  in  its 
entirety,  was  acquired  by  one  American  art  firm. 

Some  years  ago  a  French  collector  brought  to  this  country  a 
medal  or  rather  a  locket,  after  the  type  of  the  Syracusan  medallions. 
On  it  was  a  head  of  gold,  not  unlike  that  of  Aretliusa,  which  was 
classic  in  every  respect.  To  carry  out  his  idea  that  the  medal  was 
modern,  and  was  a  locket,  he  bored  a  great  hole  through  one  end 
and  through  this  passed  a  heavy  gold  ring.  An  American  collector 
saw  this  locket,  and  someone  suggested  that  it  looked  like  an 
antique.  The  collector  seemed  interested  in  the  object,  but  when  he 
heard  it  was  modern,  he  laid  it  aside,  all  interest  gone.  Thereupon 
the  dealer  remarked :  ''  Do  you  wish  a  man  to  be  as  dead  as  the 
artist  who  modeled  the  Syracusan  medal  before  you  appreciate  his 
work?"  This  locket  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  connoisseur 
who  would  have  refused  it  but  for  that  argument. 

One  word  here  about  encouragement  by  an  art  lover  that  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  know;  I  mean  the  late  Alfred  Morrison^  of  London, 

*  Alfred  Morrison,  born  in  1821 ;  died  in  1897. 
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who  believed  it  possible  that  the  finest  things  could  be  made  at  ^any- 
time provided  an  adequate  appreciation  was  given  by  the  con- 
noisseur to  the  worker.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Zuloaga/  the 
Spaniard  who  made  such  wonderful  damascene  metal  work.  They 
were  together  when  they  examined  a  wonderful  key  of  the  Strozzi 
Palace;  one  of  the  Rothschilds  had  paid  ii2oo  for  it.  Morrison 
inquired  of  Zuloaga:  "  What  do  you  think  of  it?  "  the  reply  was : 
"  I  could  make  a  finer  key."  Morrison  said :  "  Make  it."  And 
Zuloaga  did  make  it,  without  the  price  having  been  considered.  It 
was  so  satisfactory  that  Mr  Morrison,  upon  seeing  it,  said :  *'  Make 
a  casket  to  go  with  it."  When  Zuloaga  completed  the  casket  it 
cost  some  £10,000.  Morrison  pursued  the  same  course  in  his  pur- 
chases of  rugs.  Oriental  and  European ;  or  of  lace,  of  which  he  had 
finer  specimens  than  he  could  find  in  any  museum ;  he  was  a  prince 
of  collectors  and  drew  out  the  latent  ability  of  the  ironworker,  the 
jeweler,  the  lacemaker  and  many  others  who  had  never  before 
found  such  a  friend. 

There  lived  in  London  at  the  same  time  an  Italian  jeweler  who 
was  wonderfully  clever  in  making  quaint  enameled  and  jeweled 
Renaissance  rings.  For  many  years  one  collector  bought  nearly 
one  half  of  all  his  product,  saying  that  some  day  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  buy  this  man's  work,  and  this  collection  has  never  been 
offered  to  the  public. 

It  was  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  that  silverware  of  such 
beauty  was  produced  that  it  brought  an  award  of  the  grand  prize 
to  an  American  silversmith.  The  award  of  the  grand  prize  and  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  the  great  jewel  firm  was  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  Edward  Chandler  Moore^  had  for  many  years  ap- 
plied himself  to  artistic  studies,  more  especially  to  the  Persian,  the 
Greek  and  the  Oriental.  More  than  20  times  he  had  visited  Europe 
and  studied  the  art  collections  there  and  had  become  familiar  with 
the  beauties  of  the  art  of  Persia,  Japan  and  the  Orient  in  general. 
That  he  was  an  art  collector  is  evidenced  by  the  Moore  Gallery  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  bequeathed  to  the  institution  at 
his  death,  and  that  his  artistic  studies  increased  the  value  of  his 
handiwork  is  felt  to  this  day ;  and  since  that  time  American  silver- 
smithing  has  held  its  own  with  that  of  the  world,  rivaling  that  of 
Germany,  England  and  Austria. 

This  American  silversmith,  who  received  the  grand  prize  at  the 
Exposition  of  1889,  when  asked  whether  the  workmen  were  French, 

*  Placido   Zuloaga,   born   in    Madrid,    1833.     His   father,   Eusebio  Zuloaga, 
born  in  Aladrid,  1808,  was  also  a  metal  and  bronze  worker. 
Edward  Chandler  Moore,  born  1^27-,  died  Aug.  2.  1891. 
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German  or  English,  replied :  "  We  are  employing  the  third  gener- 
ation of  men  who  were  our  apprentices,  and  we  have  on  our  books 
the  names  of  thousands  of  men  who  served  an  apprenticeship  five 
years  before  we  termed  them  masters." 

A  notable  instance  of  the  effect  of  travel  and  observation  upon 
a  mind  naturally  inclined  to  artistic  studies  is  that  of  an  American 
whose  father  was  a  merchant  and  jeweler ;  a  successful  man,  known 
the  world  over.  His  father's  profession  had  no  attraction  for  him, 
and  the  father,  with  much  foresight,  allowed  the  young  man  to 
gratify  his  artistic  taste.  He  traveled  extensively  in  Spain  and 
Morocco  besides  making  the  usual  European  trips.  He  became 
interested  in  painting,  then  in  fabrics,  stained  glass  windows,  in 
woodwork  and  in  bronze;  for  years  he  experimented  with  glass, 
producing  quaint  forms  and  wonderful  combinations  of  color  and 
iridescence,  vieing  with  anything  that  had  ever  been  found  in 
antiquity.  Later  he  combined  glass  with  bronze,  making  industrial 
objects  such  as  lamps  and  other  ornaments,  giving  to  each  his 
artistic  touch;  and  lastly  he  came  back  to  his  father's  profession, 
jewelry.  In  a  period  of  30  years  he  has  made  for  himself  a  name 
almost  as  widely  known  as  his  fathe'r's  and  has  probably,  directly 
or  indirectly,  produced  more  artistic  objects  of  glass,  wood,  bronze 
and  the  various  combinations  than  any  one  that  has  ever  lived;  I 
refer  to  Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany.^ 

The  work  of  Charles  L.  Tiffany,  the  father,  his  business  career 
and  that  of  the  house  of  Tiffany  &  Company  are  fully  described 
by  George  Frederic  Heydt  in  his  book  "  Charles  L.  Tiffany  and  the 
House  of  Tiffany  &  Company .^ 

William  Baumgartcn  realized,  on  the  abandonment  of  the  former 
Royal  Windsor  Tapestry  Works,  that  their  usefulness  had  been  al- 
lowed to  die  out  gradually,  owing  to  a  lack  of  artistic  management 
—  and  surely  proper  encouragement  should  have  been  given  in 
England  to  a  product  so  high  in  decorative  value.  Baumgarten, 
therefore,  bought  the  plant  and  brought  over  some  of  the  leading 
men  to  manage  it.  He  took  a  personal  interest  in  establishing  it  in 
the  old  snuff  works  on  the  Bronx,  and  trained  young  boys  from 
the  Catholic  Protectory  who  showed  an  aptitude  for  careful  loom- 
work,  eliminating  those  who  did  not.  The  result  is  that  for  some 
10  years  the  annual  product  has  exceeded  in  value  that  of  any 
single  year  of  the  original  tapestry  works,  and  some  of  the  best 

*  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany,  born  in  New  York,  1848. 

*  Published  New  York,  1803.    8vo.     g  ilhis. 
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work  of  the  century  that  now  graces  American  salons  is  the 
product  of  the  reincarnated  Royal  Windsor  Tapestry  Works. 

We  do  not  always  realize  the  immense  addition  made  by  art  to 
the  worth  of  the  materials  used  in  artistic  work,  and  how  much  is 
added  to  the  value  of  the  skilled  mechanic's  labor  if  he  be  trained 
in  the  execution  of  such  work. 

The  German  ironmasters  of  Munich,  the  Armbruster  brothers, 
who  obtained  the  services  of  an  artist  to  design  a  great  eagle 
grappling  with  a  dragonlike  monster,  found  an  ironworker  who 
could  strike  a  blow  with  a  sledge  with  such  precision  that  he  made 
an  object  which  was  given  the  leading  place  in  the  Court  of  Honor 
of  Germany's  great  exhibit,  and  is  now  one  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments at  Mr  George  Gould's^  Gregorian  Court.  The  same  amount 
of  material  forged  into  horseshoes  by  the  same  man  probably  would 
not  have  netted  more  than  $ioo  or  $200;  as  it  was,  the  object  could 
not  be  reproduced  for  $20,000. 

A  clever  Japanese  artist  took  $25  worth  of  silver  and  enamels, 
made  an  artistic  drawing  and  faithfully  reproduced  this  group  of 
iron,  in  the  form  of  transparent  enamel,  in  a  bowl  of  silver,  making 
the  object  worth  some  thousands  of  dollars  and  creatmg  a  thing 
of  enduring  value,  enough  so  to  find  a  home  in  the  collection  of 
Mr  Henry  Walters  of  Baltimore. 

In  the  same  way  the  ancient  wood  carvers  of  box,  pear,  apple, 
olive  and  other  woods,  who  carved  them  into  medals  with  the  ex- 
actness of  their  having  b?en  minted,  or  who  carved  groups  of 
figures  such  as  we  see  in  the  Waddeson  collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  their  artistic  education  and  application,  have  created 
out  of  a  bit  of  wood,  worth  at  the  most  a  fraction  of  a  dollar, 
objects  of  art  that  readily  command  at  a  European  sale  today,  from 
$200  to  $1000  each,  centuries  after  they  were  made. 

As  John  Ruskin^  truly  says:  '*All  works  of  taste  must  bear  a 
price  in  proportion  to  the  skill,  taste,  time,  expense  and  risk  at- 
tending their  invention  and  manufacture.  Those  things  called  dear 
are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest;  they  arc  attended  with 
much  less  profit  to  the  artist  than  those  which  everybody  calls  cheap. 
Beautiful  forms  and  compositions  are  not  made  by  chance,  nor  can 
they  ever,  in  any  material,  he  made  at  small  expense.  A  com- 
position of  cheapness,  and  not  for  excellence  of  workmanship,  is 
the  most  frequent  and  certain  cause  of  the  rapid  decay  and  entire 
destruction  of  arts  and  manufactures."     My  experience  has  proved 

*  George  Jay  Gould,  horn  in  New  York,  1864. 
'John  Kuskin,  born  in  London,  1819;  died  19CX). 
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that  the  American  people  are  always  willing  to  pay  for  costly  articles 
if  they  have  merit  and  their  value  is  not  an  exaggerated,  fanciful 
one ;  and  in  every  capital  of  Europe  there  is  a  coterie  of  art  lovers 
who  maintain  art  in  every  form. 

There  are  certain  men  who,  through  a  natural  aptitude  and  an  in- 
herited genius,  or  by  intense  application,  become  finger  deft  or 
finger  wise ;  in  other  words,  they  have  a  touch  in  their  fingers  which 
they  themselves  can  not  explain,  yet  they  can  produce  things  with 
this  touch  that  their  minds  can  not  see.  It  is  this  touch,  whether 
applied  by  the  pencil,  the  brush,  the  graver,  the  chisel  or  the  hammer, 
on  the  canvas,  in  iron,  or  in  plastic  clay,  that  differentiates  the  artist 
from  the  mechanic. 

In  1880  there  lived  in  Dresden  a  German  named  Blashka,  who 
devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  glass  blowing.  He  later  became 
interested  in  the  reproduction  of  artistic  and  lifelike  forms,  and  his 
son  also  became  interested  with  him.  He  reproduced  the  Medusa, 
the  Holothurians  and  many  rare  marine  forms,  magnifying  micros- 
copic things  and  reproducing  them  as  faithfully  as  those  that  were 
of  natural  size.  He  became'  interested  in  plants,  in  fruits,  flowers 
and  seeds,  and  both  he  and  his  son  reproduced  them  with  ecjual 
aptitude.  They  took  a  trip  of  more  than  six  months  to  the  tropical 
oceans  to  study  the  marine  forms.  They  were  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Sargent  of  the  Harvard  Collection,  and  one  of  them  de- 
voted the  larger  part  of  his  life  to  reproducing  the  plant  forms 
which  are  shown  in  this  wonderful  collection. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  a  man  named  Mueller  who,  some  ten 
years  ago,  made  small  poppies  and  other  flowers  for  table  lamps ; 
tiny  candles  were  placed  in  them  and  they  were  objects  possessing 
considerable  merit.  As  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
desired  a  worker  in  glass  to  reproduce  fine  and  delicate  animal 
forms,  he  later  became  connected  with  this  institution  and  his  con- 
tinued application  and  study  led  him  to  prepare  a  great  collection 
for  the  Museum,  which,  like  that  of  Arnold  Arboretun  of  Har- 
vard, shows  what  proper  trainiiig  will  do  for  a  talented  and  ex- 
perienced glass  blower  who  only  requires  the  technical  study  which 
these  men  both  enjoyed  and  furthered. 

The  models  executed  by  Mueller  were  designed  to  illustrate  soft- 
bodied  animals  which  could  not  be  preserved,  more  especially  those 
which  were  of  great  scientific  value  because  of  structural  peculiari- 
ties. These  models  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Depart- 
ment of   Invertebrate  Zoology,  of  which  Dr  W.  M.  Wheeler  is 
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curator,  although  Dr  B.  C.  Dahlgreen  has  immediate  charge  of  this 
work. 

Among  the  Protozoa,  the  models  illustrate  the  various  forms  of 
Radiolarians,  Infusorians,  etc. ;  glass  has  also  been  used  for  the 
spicules  in  the  representations  of  the  sponges.  In  the  collection 
of  Coelenterates ;  anemones,  hydroids,  corals,  jellyfish,  etc.  are 
beautifully  and  faithfully  represented,  arid  in  the  flat-worm  alcove, 
we  have  enlarged  illustrations  of  this  group,  so  interesting  to  scien- 
tists and  yet  so  little  known  popularly.  The  Rotifers  and  Polyzoa 
are  shown  by  models  largely  composed  of  glass,  and  among  the 
Echinoderms,  the  Holothurians.  Besides  all  these,  we  have  many 
models  of  the  oyster  and  the  quahog,  and,  lastly,  the  ancestral  ver- 
tebrates are  illustrated  by  representations  of  the  Tunicata. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Sir  William  Crookes  lectured  an- 
nually at  Edinburgh.  At  one  of  his  lectures  he  exhibited  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  Venetian  glass.  A  Scotch  mechanic  heard  him 
lecture  and  a  year  later  Sir  William  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
mechanic  had  taken  up  glass  making.  He  became  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  glass-making  art  and  for  many  years  made  splendid 
specimens  of  this  work,  some  of  which  Sir  William  bought  an- 
nually, and  which  are  still  highly  prized,  although  the  glassmaker 
who  made  them  has  long  since  gone  to  the  home  of  his  fathers. 

Bohemian  glass.  For  over  twenty-five  years  the  Lobmayers,  of 
Vienna,  have  paid  strict  attention  to  the  reproduction  of  the  most 
graceful  and  delicate  forms  of  glass,  which  were  engraved  with 
such  exquisite  delicacy  and  perfection  that  the  engraving  has  rarely 
been  equaled  even  on  rock  crystal.  They  created  objects  of 
wonderful  beauty  and  many  of  them  were  marvelous  for  their 
artistic  lines  and  the  tcchnic  of  the  graver's  wheel.  About  ten  years 
ago,  however,  this  firm  realized  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  men  who  would  take  the  infinite  pains  needed  to  do  such 
work,  finding  that  many  preferred  to  devote  their  time  to  the  swifter 
and  more  commercial  work  for  which  there  has  always  been  a 
greater  demand  with  more  recompense. 

As  early  as  1885.  the  late  E.  C.  Moore  became  interested  in  the 
engraving  of  glass  in  rock  crystal  style,  and  he  created  patterns, 
drawings  and  models  and  had  them  engraved :  he  interested  the 
Webs  of  London,  and  they  in  turn  instructed  and  encouraged  a 
brilliant  set  of  artists. 

The  work  of  Tschmar,  who  for  a  period  was  a  most  successful 
worker  in  transparent  enamels  combined  with  metals,  found  a  home 
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in  the  greatest  collections  of  America  and  Europe.  His  work  pos- 
sessed a  character  that  was  peculiarly  his  own,  and  his  yellows,  his 
blues  and  his  reds  were  blended  as  no  one  had  quite  blended  them 
before,  and  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  enamelled  Arab  lamps  of  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  that  today  are  held  at  many  times 
their  value  in  gold. 

No  one  has  shown  more  appreciation  for  industrial  art  in  the 
United  States  than  has  Mr  Russell  Sturgis.^  An  architect  by  pro- 
fession and  a  born  collector,  he  has  a  love  for  the  artistic  no 
matter  of  what  material  the  object  is  made.  His  wide  range  of 
appreciation  is  well  expressed  in  the  chapters  of  his  great  con- 
tribution to  this  subject.  This  we  learn  by  simply  repeating  the 
titles  of  chapters  in  his  monumental  work:  A  Study  of  the  Artist's 
Way  of  Working,  which  is  arranged  into  four  divisions : 

1st,  The  Nature  of  the  Inquiry.  The  Work  of  the  Lower 
Civilizations. 

2d,  On  the  Five  Mechanical  Processes;  Carving,  Modeling  and 
Embossing,  Painting,  Staining  and  Dyeing,  and  Drawing. 

3d,  On  the  Several  Fine  Arts  of  Hand  Work ;  Ceramic  Art,  The 
Vitreous  Art,  Metal  Work,  Leather  Work,  Textile  Art,  Em- 
broidery, Building,  Plastering,  Joinery,  Inlay  and  Incrustation, 
Mosaic,  Engraving,  Printing  in  Flat  with  Stenciling,  Gem  En- 
graving and  Die-sinking,  Caligraphy,  Printing,  Representative 
Sculpture  and  Its  Kindred  Arts,  Representative  Printing  and  Its 
Kindred  Arts. 

4th,  On  the  Fine  Arts  Not  of  Hand  Work ;  Decorative  Treatment 
of  Buildings,  Decorative  Treatment  of  Interiors,  Decorative  Treat- 
ment of  Landscape,  The  Ignored  Fine  Arts,  and  Conclusions. 

His  delicate  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  workers  is  feelingly 
shown  in  the  lines  in  dedication  of  these  volumes,  which  read : 

Dedicated  with  admiration  and  undying  gratitude  to  the  many 
artists  and  skilled  artisans  —  to  the  sculptors  and  carvers, 
printers  and  draftsmen,  silversmiths  and  blacksmiths,  potters 
and  glassmakers,  masons  and  joiners,  printers  and  engravers, 
architects  and  decorative  designers,  who,  during  40  years,  have 
been  my  teachers  in  fine  art.^ 

Among  our  American  Indians,  the  Utes  and  the  Sioux  have  been 
unusually  expert  in  the  manipulation  of  beads  as  applied  to  leather 


*  Russell  Sturgis,  born  in  Baltimore,  1836. 

-RusscH    Sturgis  Ph.D.  A.M.     A  Study  of  the  Artist's  Way  of  Working, 
2  V.  xix,  xvi.    666p.  plates.    8vo.      Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  1906. 
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and  to  cloth ;  you  are  all  familiar  with  this  work.  Some  American 
ladies,  among  them  Mrs  Bayard  Cutting,  Miss  Townsend,  Mrs 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  others,  conceived  the  idea  of  educating  these 
Indians  in  a  more  artistic  employment  —  of  directing  their  ingenuity 
to  the  making  of  lace.  That  they  have  succeeded  is  well  shown 
by  the  exhibits  that  were  made  in  Paris  and  in  Buffalo,  a  gold 
medal  having  been  awarded  in  Buffalo  for  some  laces  that  are  well 
worth  a  place  in  the  greatest  household  in  the  land.  And  what 
about  the  Indians  in  our  New  York  State  reservations  ? 

Never  have  the  homes  of  the  rich  in  any  land  contained  more 
remarkable  decorations  and  furnishings,  and  perhaps  many  of  them 
never  in  better  taste,  than  at  the  present  time  in  America.  This 
has  been  the  result  of  the  habit  of  buying  rooms  of  special  periods, 
furnished  from  villas,  churches,  monasteries  and  palaces,  and  a 
single  architect,  who  died  in  1906,  purchased  dozens,  if  not  hun- 
dreds, of  such  interiors.  In  this  way,  the  work  of  the  greatest 
»  carvers  of  wood  and  stone,  of  the  greatest  forgers  of  iron  and 
bronze,  and  of  the  weavers  of  ancient  looms,  has  been  collected, 
single  pieces  selling  for  from  $10,000  to  even  five  times  that 
amount. 

Those  wealthy  Americans  who  frequently  visit  Europe,  who 
know  the  world  and  its  products,  past  and  present,  and  who  often 
cause  costly  objects  to  be  created  for  them,  are  acquiring  the 
choicest  art  treasures  of  Europe.  The  foreign  museums,  as  well 
as  collectors,  are  viewing  this  situation  with  such  alarm  that  laws 
have  already  been  passed,  and  they  will  be  made  even  more  strict 
in  the  future,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  specimens  of  ancient 
or  renaissance  art.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  French  gov- 
ernment. This  taste  on  the  part  of  our  people  is  reflected  in  their 
growing  desire  to  have  finer  modern  home  decorations,  and  the 
architect,  mentioned  before,  who  died  in  1906  and  who  supplied 
the  furnishings  for  many  rich  homes,  told  me  in  1905  that  he  had 
at  that  time  12  orders  aggregating  $3,000,000,  an  average  of 
$250,000  each,  for  interior  decorations  and  furniture,  exclusive  of 
either  paintin^^s,  the  lionse  itself,  or  the  land  upon  which  it  stood. 

It  seems  clear  that  from  Colonial  times  to  about  the  period  of 
the  Civil  War,  our  taste  in  architecture,  furniture,  metal  work,  and 
many  similar  branches  of  art  manufacture,  was  far  superior  to  what 
it  has  been  with  few  exceptions  since.  Yet  we  have  been  glorifying 
in  our  growth  of  population,  and  our  production  and  wealth. 
What  reason  can  be  found  for  this  decline  of  taste?    Perhaps  we 
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may  trace  it  in  the  very  elements  of  our  rapid  growth,  which  has 
been  in  quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality.  May  this  not  be  due 
to  two  principal  causes:  the  great  influx  of  foreigners,  largely  of 
the  mechanical  but  not  of  the  artistic  classes,  and  the  consequent 
division  of  labor?  Thus,  where  formerly  were  found  neat,  taste- 
ful dwellings,  fitted  with  furniture  made  by  a  village  artisan,  and 
with  fireplaces  ornamented  with  delicate  brass  and  ironwork, 
perfect  after  a  century  of  use,  we  now  find  that  no  one  in  the 
same  village  can  do  anything  but  the  crudest  work.  The  furniture 
the  woodwork,  the  fireplaces,  the  whole  house  and  its  contents, 
are  put  up,  and  put  in,  by  wholesale,  as  it  were,  from  the  products 
of  manufacturing  companies,  and  all  opportunity  and  inducement 
for  individual  taste  anH  skill  are  gone.  Contrast  a  Colonial  house, 
or  a  modest  mansion  of  only  half  a  century  ago  —  with  its  grace- 
ful ornamental  hinges,  its  carved  panelings  around  door  and  win- 
dow, its  moldings  on  ceiling  and  stairway,  albeit  in  plain  materials 
—  with  the  modern  house  that  is  put  up  by  the  real  estate  com- 
pany, "  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,"  and  which  in  every  part  is  turned 
out  by  machinery  and  delivered  to  the  contractor  by  wholesale. 
In  my  own  home,  in  a  village  5  miles  from  Peekskill,  there  is  a 
mantle  and  some  woodwork  in  the  hall  which  are  better  than  any- 
thing that  has  been  made  in  Peekskill  in  the  past  20  years ;  the 
house  was  built  for  Abijah  Lee  in  1820.  I  recently  bought  another 
similar  mantle  from  an  old  rectory  in  the  same  village.  These 
were  made  some  80  or  90  years  ago  by  carpenters  of  the  village 
Hiram  Mabie  and  Theodore  Strasbury,  who  were  carpenters  and 
wood  carvers  for  a  period  of  30  years,  who  had  seen  only  Colonial 
woodwork,  and  whose  minds  had  not  been  corrupted  by  the 
sash,  blind,  and  woodwork  factories  which  have  made  the  objects 
of  which  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  village  is  built.  They  are 
veritable  wood  butchers ;  it  seems  impossible  for  them  to  make  a 
pure  line,  yes,  more  impossible  than  it  would  be  for  a  savage  whose 
taste  is  natural. 

In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the  industrial  art  outlook  has 
changed  for  the  better ;  at  our  American  Museum  of  Art,  the  Fine 
Arts  Museum  of  Boston,  the  Chicago  Institute,  the  Pittsburg  Car- 
negie Museum,  the  Drexel  Museum,  Pratt  Institute,  Armour  In- 
stitute, and  dozens  of  others,  in  ^very  large  city,  there  is  some 
opportunity  for  the  young  to  sec  what  has  been  done  in  the  past; 
but  to  find  a  place  for  modern  things,  to  place  them  by  the  side 
of  the  older  models,  is  a  task  that  rests  with  the  present  generation. 
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Most  of  all,  the  study  of  nature  must  be  fostered  and  every  en- 
deavor must  be  made  to  advance  to  the  utmost  the  industrial  art 
,  of  this  country,  both  as  a  matter  of  credit  and  also  for  the  gain 
which  it  will  bring  to  our  land. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  art  schools  in  this 
country  for  iron  and  glass  in  such  places  as  Pittsburg  or  Birming- 
ham ;  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  schools  for  leather 
and  woodwork  in  St  Louis  or  schools  for  gem-cutting  and  carving 
in  Los  Angeles.  We  already  have  textile  museums  in  Fall  River 
and  New  Bedford,  and  there  are  many  other  places  in  New  Eng- 
land where  a  small  technical  school  would  do  much  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  work  of  its  inhabitants,  enriching  the  community  and 
paying  back  the  investment  many  fold.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  when  the  word  "  artist ''  is  spoken  of,  it  should  not  be  con- 
strued in  the  sense  that  a  portrait  painter  should  teach  a  worker 
of  brass  or  iron,  or  that  an  illustrator  should  teach  a  worker  in 
wood  or  carving ;  they  should  be  "  industrial  artists." 

There  is  an  industrial  art  unrest  at  work,  and  we  read  of  at- 
tempts in  this  direction  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Buffalo,  and  in  many 
other  places.  The  arts  and  crafts  are  awakening  to  the  necessity 
of  more  serious  work.  This  will  surely  result  in  the  development 
of  competent  artists,  especially  if  they  have  an  appreciative  sustain- 
ing clientele. 

Though  much  of  the  work  of  the  Renaissance  is  incomparable, 
at  tlie  present  time  there  is  as  admirable  industrial  work  executed 
as  there  has  been  at  any  time.  Varying  periods,  and  new  artistic 
conditions,  have  produced  results  that  are  equally  satisfactory  and 
are  quite  as  unique,  because  they  neither  copy  nor  imitate  the  works 
of  former  periods.  The  fine  cisele  work  of  the  present  time  has 
never  been  excelled.  Diamonds  and  precious  stones  have  never 
been  cut  with  such  perfection,  and  some  are  so  minute  in  size  that 
they  weigh  from  150  to  250  to  the  carat,  or  from  15,000  to  37,500 
to  the  ounce.  They  are  set  in  designs  with  great  accuracy  of 
mechanical  skill  combined  with  artistic  manipulation.  Large  and 
effective  pieces  have  been  made,  containing  many  hundreds  of 
stones  that  are  set  with  a  delicacy  that  has  never  been  attained  at 
any  other  period.    It  is  the  same  in  many  other  fields. 

In  silver,  gold,  or  other  metal,  when  the  product  is  the  work  of 
an  artist,  a  clever  artisan  will  make  combinations  such  as  we  see 
in  fine  chasing  or  repousse  work,  or  inlaying  with  other  metal,  pro- 
ducing an  object  that  is  worth  from  20  to  50  times  the  cost  of  the 
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metal,  and  one  can  be  sure  that  this  will  not  be  sacrificed  to  go  into 
the  melting  pot  of  either  the  goldsmith,  silversmith,  or  bronze- 
worker.  Many  such  objects  have  been  preserved  for  centuries 
because  of  their  beauty. 

In  every  community  there  may  be  men  who  are  not  physically 
strong,  perhaps  cripples,  who  could  model  an  object  of  clay,  en- 
grave a  piece  of  glass,  or  hammer  out  a  piece  of  wrought  ironwork. 
Artistic  training  given  to  these  men  would  not  only  make  them 
useful  citizens,  but  would  probably  make  them  of  more  value  to 
the  community  than  their  stronger  brothers. 

The  word  "  artistic "  need  not  necessarily  mean  French  art, 
classic  Greek  art,  Roman  art,  the  Renaissance,  Russian,  Chinese, 
or  Japanese  art;  it  may  mean  any  one  of  these,  for  if  the  artisan 
is  taught  by  one  of  artistic  perception,  he  may,  with  the  same  ex- 
penditure of  energy  and  frequently  with  less,  increase  his  useful- 
ness from  one  to  twenty  times,  and  create  articles  of  artistic  value 
and  not  of  common  merchandise  out  of  marble,  bronze,  gold, 
silver,  wood,  iron,  glass,  clay  or  wax ;  for  when  a  master  mind  has 
kindled  and  brought  out  his  latent  artistic  talent,  the  artist  can 
ojily  think  and  create  artistic  things. 

We  may  here  mention  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  some  artistic 
ability  applied  to  book  making  as  shown  in  the  appreciation  that 
has  been  given  to  that  leader  of  the  salvation  army  of  book  men, 
I  mean  Elbert  Hubbard.^  By  means  of  his  Philistine,  the  General 
Booth^  of  the  book  world,  he  has  created  and  developed  among 
many  well  to  do  people  a  taste  for  books  which  they  have  fre- 
quently gratified  and  have  raised  to  even  a  higher  plane  than  that 
to  which  he  had  brought  it.  By  a  little  artistic  taste  in  the  type- 
setting, in  the  printing,  in  the  coloring  and  in  the  binding  of  his 
books,  he  has  made  it  possible,  in  such  an  out  of  the  way  place  as 
East  Aurora,  to  produce  an  industry  which  has  given  employment 
to  many,  and  has  done  much  to  foster  the  love  of  good  books  among 
those  who  probably  never  would  have  heard  of  them  otherwise. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  practical  inconvenience  which  may 
result  from  a  lack  of  the  proper  diffusion  of  artistic  education,  we 
may  note  the  deadlock  between  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  of 
New  York  City  and  the  Department  of  Bridges.  The  Bridge  De- 
partment thinks  that  it  can  make  a  design  for  a  bridge  which  will 
be  serviceable  and  at  the  same  time  possess  sufficient  beauty  for  a 


*  Elbert  Hubbard,  born  at  Bloom ington,  111.,  1850. 

*  Gen.  William  Booth,  born  at  Nottingham,  1829. 
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public  purpose;  the  Municipal  Art  Commission,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  if  a  bridge  is  dedicated  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  if  this  bridge  is  to  occupy 
so  important  a  position  as  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  Man- 
hattan island  and  Westchester  county,  probably  to  remain  for 
centuries  as  an  object  for  critical  inspection,  it  must  possess  artistic 
lines  of  beauty  as  well  as  strength;  therefore,  they  have  declined 
the  designs  in  several  instances  and  this  great  work  has  been  kept 
back  for  years,  because  apparently  there  is  no  one  in  the  Bridge 
Department  who  has  combined  a  study  of  art  with  his  technical 
education.  The  Municipal  Art  Commission  would  surely  welcome 
a  design  of  beauty,  and  we  are  now  promised  a  design  for  a  rein- 
forced cement  structure,  giving  a  possibility  for  graceful  lines  much 
greater  than  would  be  afforded  by  a  structural  material  requiring  a 
geometrical  make-up. 

A  word  in  regard  to  pottery  and  porcelain  in  the  United  States. 
Each  succeeding  exhibition  has  shown  us  that  in  a  new  state  two 
or  more  deposits  of  clay  adapted  for  pottery  purposes  have  been 
found.  In  many  instances  and  in  a  number  of  states  various 
amateurs  and  artists  have  interested  themselves  in  the  working 
of  these  clays  for  artistic  purposes,  and  among  these  many  have 
produced  work  of  great  merit.  One  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field 
is  Maria  Longworth  (Mrs  Bellamy  Storer),  who  initiated  the  manu- 
facture of  what  is  known  as  Rookwood  pottery,  the  product  of 
which  has  been  of  so  high  a  character  as  to  have  received  grand 
prizes  at  great  expositions  in  Paris,  Turin  and  many  other  places. 

The  Greuby  Pottery  of  Boston  has  confined  itself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  dull  grays  and  greens,  and  more  lately  it  has  become 
interested  in  the  working  of  pottery  for  interior  decoration,  such 
as  that  used  in  high  class  bathrooms  and  stations  for  the  subway. 

Kilnfire  reds  have  been  produced  by  Robinson  of  Boston  in 
vivid  colors,  often  with  wonderful  metallic  reflections.  There  are 
dozens  of  potters,  but  space  will  not  permit  me  to  more  than  men- 
tion a  few  of  them. 

One  word  in  regard  to  expositions.  Shall  we  have  no  more  of 
them?  Have  we  had  enough  of  them  already?  In  view  of  their 
immense  value  in  disseminating  a  taste  for  and  a  knowledge  of 
purer  industrial  art,  I  firmly  say  no  in  answer  to  the  latter  query. 
Let  us  have  them  as  often  as  in  the  past,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
we  could  have  those  of  a  certain  type  even  more  frequently;  I 
alhide  to  special  exhibitions  in  which  only  a  single  industry  is  repre- 
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sented,  as,  for  example,  the  manufacturing  of  leather  into  shoes. 
In  such  an  exhibition  illustrations  might  be  given  of  the  animals 
furnishing  the  hides  as  they  appear  in  their  natural  surroundings 
and  habitat;  then  the  raw  hides  could  be  shown  as  well  as  ex- 
amples of  the  various  means  of  dressing  and  preparing  them  used 
by  different  peoples;'  and,  finally,  there  could  be  a  collection  of 
foot  wear  of  all  types  and  styles,  from  the  flat  sandal  of  the  Roman 
to  the  high-heeled  shoe  worn  by  the  French  and  Chinese  lady. 
We  should  then  see  the  varieties  of  upper  leather  from  that  of  the 
simplest  Indian  mocassin  to  the  ornately  decorated  shoe  of  the 
Tartar  or  the  elaborately  embroidered  one  favored  by  the  Russian 
lady.  What  valuable  information  could  be  gathered  by  a  young 
man  engaged  in  the  shoe  industry  after  one  hour's  study  of  such  an 
exhibition !  How  much  more  he  would  know  in  regard  to  the  shape 
and  requirements  of  the  sole  of  the  shoe  —  an  object  too  often 
neglected,  because  it  is  out  of  sight  —  and  how  much  better  he 
would  be  equipped  should  he  become  in  later  years  the  foreman  or 
even  the  manager  of  a  shoe  factory.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
he  would  know  more  than  99^  of  the  shoemakers  of  the 
United  States  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  trade.  It  is  true  that 
the  shoemaker's  trade  is  not  an  art,  but  everything  that  is  worn 
by  man  is  susceptible  to  artistic  treatment  and  has  its  influence  on 
the  general  eflFect  produced  by  a  costume. 

In  expositions  of  the  French  type,  where  gilds  or  a  number  of 
men  engaged  in  a  profession  pass  upon  the  exhibitor,  who  is  only 
permitted  to  present  what  represents  true  progress,  whether 
artistic  or  mechanical,  no  one  would  be  permitted  to  erect  a  build- 
ing 40x60  feet  in  length,  as  was  witnessed  at  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition, the  entire  object  of  the  large  structure  being  to  house  a 
collection  of  furniture,  cut  glass  and  other  material,  representing 
prizes  that  a  large  soap  company  award  in  return  for  coupons 
obtained  by  purchasinj^  their  product.  The  French  make  retro- 
spective exhibitions  of  every  object  of  industry  possessing  merit, 
dating  from  the  earliest  time  to  50  or  100  years  preceding  the 
exhibition. 

That  men  with  artistic  instinct  have  existed  at  all  times  and  in 
all  nations  is  evidenced  by  some  of  the  wonderful  objects  made 
by  the  aborigines,  such  as  the  great  paddles  from  the  Harvey 
islands,  gracefully  decorated  with  carving  that  is  never  wearisome 
or  monotonous,  and  these  objects  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  col- 
lector who  appreciates  beautiful  handiwork. 
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Who  has  taken,  or  who  will  ever  take  the  place  of  the  ivory 
carver,  Moreau-Vauthier,  whose  every  work  was  so  excellent  that 
they  all  found  a  home  in  the  collection  of  one  of  our  greatest  con- 
noisseurs. He  bought  from  the  estate  all  the  works  that  this  artist 
had  left  and  in  the  whole  number  there  was  not  one  showing  poor 
workmanship. 

The  membership  of  the  Societe  des  Arts  Decoratives  of  Paris  is 
made  up  of  lovers  of  industrial  art,  and  the  leading  artists  who 
devote  their  time  to  industrial  art,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  firms 
who  devote  their  commercial  activities  to  its  production,  receive 
encouragement  from  this  society  by  the  purchase  of  one  or  more 
pieces  of  the  highest  artistic  value  each  year.  This  has  been  done 
for  some  20  years,  and  the  v/onderful  collection  of  art  objects 
which  they  gathered  and  displayed  in  their  three  rooms  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900  presented  a  startling  array  of  meritorious 
works  produced  by  contemporaneous  artists.  This  exhibition  was 
so  much  appreciated  that  the  municipality  of  Paris  permitted  the 
society  to  use  part  of  the  magnificent  marble  palace  known  as 
the  Musee  Galliera  to  permanently  house  its  collection,  and  every 
year,  in  addition,  an  exhibition  is  held  of  some  special  class  of  work 
such  as  jewelry,  lace,  leather  work,  wood  carving,  etc.  In  this  way 
examples  of  all  the  finest  known  products  are  brought  together  for 
the  education  of  the  artist  and  tlie  artisan  as  well  as  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  collector  and  art  amateur. 

A  retrospect  of  art,  both  of  fine  and  of  industrial  art,  reveals 
the  many  landmarks  where  some  individual  of  original  power  of 
thought  and  ability  has  founded  a  school  or  industry,  making  his 
place  of  birth,  or  his  later  home,  famous  for  the  products  of  his 
genius.  These  men  have  belonged  to  no  special  time,  place,  class  or 
religion;  but  their  inspiration  has  made  their  own  work  great;  they 
have  inspired  others  who  have  carried  out  and  developed  their  art ; 
and  in  some  cases  the  pupil  has  been  greater  than  his  master. 

Such  periods  of  artistic  achievement  were  always  either  the  out- 
come or  the  forerunner  of  commercial  greatness.  Their  areas  have 
varied  in  extent ;  but  generally  they  have  included  less  than  one 
half  of  the  European  continent.  The  means  of  travel  were  slow  in 
those  times ;  but  at  present  the  farthest  point  of  the  world  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  month's  journey  away.  If.  therefore,  great  artisans 
the  world  over  were  brought,  a  few  at  a  time,  to  a  great  central 
institution  of  art,  there  to  create  their  masterpieces  with  the  leisure 
requisite  for  perfect  ideals,  as  the  great  masters  came  to  the  kings 
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and  nobles  of  old,  we  should  have  as  a  result  the  finest  art  products 
of  the  age.  And  still  more — with  such  instructors  the  picked 
students  would  be  inspired,  and  like  the  students  of  the  olden  time 
would  carry  out  the  tradition  of  their  masters,  and  perhaps  become 
even  greater  than  they.  Their  works  would  command  the  attention 
of  the  entire  world ;  and  a  class  of  men  would  be  developed  in  the 
special  fields  that  sorely  need  them,  creating  productive  works  and 
preventing  the  outpour  of  millions  of  dollars  yearly  to  foreign 
shores.  There  never  has  been  a  country  more  affluent  than  is  our 
own  today,  or  a  people  more  anxious  than  ours  to  obtain,  and  more 
intelligent  to  appreciate,  the  finest  handiwork  of  man,  or  the  richest 
products  of  nature  transformed  by  his  handiwork.  Nothing  is  too 
expensive  for  such  patrons  of  art,  providing  it  has  true  merit.  The 
fact  that  European  art  collectors  are  alarmed  at  the  absorption 
of  old  art  treasures  abroad  testifies  to  this,  and  many  a  modern 
European  artist  has  received  his  first  substantial  encouragement 
from  an  American  or  from  a  dealer  who  was  representing  one. 
No  less  an  artist  than  Barye^  was  discovered  and  encouraged  by 
the  late  W.  T.  Walters.^ 

It  would  take  more  time  than  is  at  my  disposal  to  go 
fully  into  all  the  details  of  such  an  industrial  art  institution.  But 
among  a  few  of  the  principal  things  —  essential  and  beneficial  re- 
quirements—  this  institution  should  have  a  shop  for  casting  large 
or  small  bronze,  copper,  iron,  tin  or  other  metals;  a  smithy  where 
iron  or  other  metals  could  be  forged,  either  massively  or  like  the  most 
delicate  petal;  a  filing  room,  to  produce  anything  from  a  gigantic 
gate  to  a  small  key,  and  in  steel,  iron,  brass  or  other  required 
material;  kilns  to  fire  the  finest  porcelain  vase  or  the  rudest  bit  of 
faience,  and  the  means  to  decorate  these  with  any  known  or  new 
glaze;  a  verrerie,  where  every  known  form  of  glass  could  be 
worked,  whether  blown,  molded,  engraved  or  etched ;  a  wood- 
working shop  for  the  carving  of  choice  objects,  great  or  small;  a 
press  to  strike  medals  and  allied  material;  a  printing  room  for  the 
creation  of  special  types  and  illustrations,  and  presses  of  various 
kinds  to  teach  printing  as  a  fine  art  in  every  branch ;  and  a  bindery 
perfect  in  every  detail,  to  bind  the  simplest  or  the  finest  book. 
Special  artists  should  be  secured  as  teachers,  to  remain  only  for 
definite  periods  of  time;  and  students  who  possessed  true  talent, 

*Antoinc  Louis  Barye,  born  in  Paris,  1795;  died  1875. 
'William  Thompson  Walters,  born  on  the  Juniata  river,  Pa.,  May  23,  1820; 
died  Nov.  22.  1894. 
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though  only  partly  developed,  should  be  placed  under  their  care. 
Correct  instruction  in  drawing  and  modeling  would  mean  much  for 
such  an  institution. 

There  should  be  the  means  of  keeping  living  objects  of  various 
kinds  on  hand,  in  order  to  supply  the  artisan  with  true  models  from 
nature.  Material  of  little  value  would  thus,  by  skilled  handiwork, 
be  changed  into  work  of  priceless  value.  It  is  knowledge  and  skill 
like  this  that  adds  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  France  and  Austria. 

This  ideal  school  of  industrial  art  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  man  well  acquainted  with  what  is  best  and  greatest  in  the 
various  lines  just  indicated.  He  should  have  some  familiarity  both 
with  the  teachers  and  the  students,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
possible  demand  for  their  work.  Rightly  administered,  such  an 
institution  should,  within  five  years,  make  itself  known  and  felt  in 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  title  N.A.  is  the  ideal  of  every  American  artist  just  as  the 
English  artist  aspires  to  that  of  R.A.  At  present,  to  what  can  an 
industrial  artist  aspire?  Why  should  not  an  annual  exhibition 
of  industrial  art  be  held  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  why  should 
not  I. A. A.  (Industrial  Art  Academy)  or  I.A.I.  (Industrial  Art 
Institute)  have  an  equal  value  with  the  other  titles? 

Criticisms  have  been  frequently  made  that  Americans  are  not 
art  lovers,  and  a  number  of  foreigners  assert  that  Americans  are 
buying  fraudulent  antiquities  and  that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
thefts  that  have  occurred  and  for  the  breaking  up  of  many  collec- 
tions. The  fact  that  these  collections  are  absorbed  by  the  United 
States  is  only  an  evidence  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  to  obtain  the  best  material,  of  ancient  as  well  as  of  modem 
art,  and  no  laws  that  may  be  enacted  by  any  foreign  government, 
and  no  barrier  or  dam  that  they  may  erect,  will  prevent  art  objects 
from  gravitating  to  the  place  where  the  collector  or  museum  is 
ready  to  pay  the  greatest  sum  of  money. 

It  is  the  abuse  of  the  customs  laws,  frequently  due  to  representa- 
tions made  by  unscrupulous  dealers,  that  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  placing  of  all  art  objects  or  pretended  art  objects  on  the  same 
level.  Unfortunately,  the  duty  is  not  imposed  on  a  price  that  rep- 
resents the  actual  cost  of  the  article  when  made,  but  on  that  at 
which  the  article  is  invoiced,  so  that  on  a  scarabaeus  costing  Sio  to 
make,  and  which  commands  $200  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  the 
duty  is  not  levied  on  the  $10,  but  on  the  $200.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  painting  for  which  the  artist  may  have  received  $1000;  because 
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the  collector  has  paid  $20,000,  $50,000,  or  $100,000  for  it,  the  duty 
is  placed  not  on  the  cost  of  production  alone,  but  also  on  the  value 
of  the  object  as  an  antique.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  a 
great  injustice  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  some  arrangement  could  be 
made  by  which  a  given  duty  would  be  placed  on  all  art  objects, 
whether  bronzes,  statues,  or  paintings,  this  duty  being  imposed  on 
the  cost  of  production  and  not  on  the  acquired  value,  many  treasures 
of  art  would  come  to  this  country.  We  know  of  a  single  collection, 
representing  some  millions  of  dollars,  that  the  owner  has  finally 
decided  he  will  never  bring  to  this  country  on  account  of  the  exist- 
ing custom  laws.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  great  injustice 
to  art  lovers  and  art  students,  as  well  as  to  the  generous  collector 
who  would  be  willing  to  buy  objects  of  art.  The  placing  of  such  a 
duty  on  art  objects  as  is  here  proposed  would  prevent  the  bringing 
of  the  poorer  works  of  art  to  this  country,  as  in  that  case,  no  matter 
what  the  quality  of  an  art  object  might  be,  there  would  be  a  fixed 
sum  of  duty  upon  it. 
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THE  NEW  EDUCATION 

HARRY   PRATT  JUDSON   PH.D  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY 

A  fact  familiar  to  all  thoughtful  teachers  is  the  inevitable  tend- 
ency of  education  to  become  a  matter  of  routine.  The  teacher  has 
with  him  a  constant  succession  of  youth,  "the  everlasting  boy," 
presenting  apparently  an  endless  sameness  of  character  and  con- 
ditions; and  following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  the  teaching  is 
apt  to  be  a  presentation  of  the  same  things  taught  in  the  same  way 
year  after  year.  Naturally  the  teacher  gets  a  certain  facility  in 
doing  things  which  he  has  thus  done  many  times,  and  it  requires 
the  minimum  of  effort  to  repeat,  while  to  devise  a  new  way  takes 
time  and  trouble  and  weariness.  The  German  professor  who  pre- 
pares at  length  a  course  of  lectures  may  read  them  without 
change  for  20  years,  thus  relieving  his  time  and  strength  for  the 
writing  of  books.  The  American  professor  who  taught  mathematics 
for  30  years  in  a  small  New  England  college  became  so  thoroughly 
set  in  his  ways  that  the  textbooks,  handed  down  from  class  to  class, 
were  annotated  with  the  illustrations  and  witticisms  to  be  expected 
at  any  given  point  —  and  expectation  was  never  disappointed.  The 
good  man's  mind  acted  under  the  familiar  principle  of  the  as- 
sociation of  ideas  and  when  a  certain  topic  was  reached,  the  jest, 
doubtless  not  in  his  consciousness  for  a  full  calendar  year,  was  auto- 
matically suggested  and  spontaneously  repeated.  It  was  no  longer 
wit,  but  a  bit  of  interesting  mental  mechanism.  This  is  significantly 
illustrative  of  the  strong  tendency  to  which  all  teachers  are  subject 
—  in  many  cases  irresistibly  subject.  In  short  the  tendency  of  the 
profession  is  to  convert  the  teacher  into  an  efficient,  smooth  run- 
ning, automatic  machine. 

There  is  of  course  an  undoubted  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this 
phase  of  education.  There  is  a  saving  of  time  for  the  pupil — he 
is  led  rapidly  and  readily  along  a  beaten  path.  The  teacher  knows 
in  advance  all  the  difficulties,  and  just  how  to  meet  them.  The 
teaching,  as  teaching,  may  be,  must  usually  be,  on  the  whole  far 
more  effective.     It  becomes  what  the  schoolmaster  is  apt  to  call 
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"  drill,"  and  the  results,  especially  as  tested  by  examination,  may 
well  be  brilliant.  The  routine  efficiency  of  the  veteran  teacher  is 
in  fact  a  species  of  professional  expertness,  and  has  elements  which 
are  little  short  of  indispensible. 

But  this  picture  has  aiotlier  side.  In  not  a  few  teachers  routine 
dominates  —  it  is  not  that  the  teacher  has  an  effective  method,  the 
method  has  the  teacher.  He  loses  initiative,  he  ceases  to  grow  in- 
tellectually, he  is  no  longer  alert  and  flexible.  Sooner  or  later  the 
processes  become  unintelligent,  and  the  pupil  is  merely  ground  re- 
morselessly through  a  soulless  machine.  Society  develops,  new 
conditions  arise,  new  social  forces  are  operative,  new  knowledge 
illumines  the  world.  But  education  does  not  sensitively  respond. 
The  inertia  of  routine  is  hard  to  overcome,  and  like  the  tides  of  the 
ocean,  education  is  apt  to  lag  behind  the  pull  of  the  forces  of 
progress. 

But  the  world  changes.  Knowledge  broadens  ideas  and  quickens 
intelligence.  Society  assumes  new  forms,  and  creates  new  ideals. 
Sooner  or  later  revolutions  reach  education  also.  The  young  must 
be  prepared  for  the  future  and  not  for  the  past.  If  then  the  coming 
age  differs  rarlically  from  the  past,  education  must  be  reconstructed 
accordingly,  both  in  aims  and  in  methods. 

The  Renaissance  was  a  wonderful  quickening  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  Europe.  The  old  knowledge,  so  long  lost,  was  recovered, 
and  the  Greek  writers  seemed  to  afford  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
riches  for  the  mind.  Men  once  more  began  to  think,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Presently  the  old 
monkish  schools  were  seen  to  be  inadequate  for  the  new  age.  A 
new  education  was  created,  an  education  in  the  literature  and  the 
knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  classic  masterpieces  of 
ancient  thought  became  the  material  of  the  new  training  —  as  fresh, 
as  in  vigorating,  as  full  of  power,  as  if  they  had  all  been  newly 
created.  Schools  and  colleges  were  revolutionized.  But  the  in- 
stitutions of  learning  did  not  lead  in  the  new  movement  —  they 
responded,  somewhat  tardily,  to  new  social  ideas,  thus  at  last  aiding 
in  the  revival  of  learning  —  and  aiding  powerfully,  no  doubt.  Still, 
their  status  was  secondary  and  subordinate  —  they  did  not  create. 

The  last  two  centuries  have  been  marked  in  the  history  of 
thought  by  a  marvelous  development  in  material  science.  The 
discoveries  and  their  applications  have  again  revolutionized  society. 
The  whole  method  of  thinkin^^  has  been  transformed,  and  human 
life  has  attained  vastly  greater  powers.    A  new  world  was  opened 
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^to  Europe  by  the  adventurous  voyages  of  Da  Gama  and  Columbus. 
A  far  wider  world  has  been  disclosed  in  our  time  by  the  revelations 
of  science  —  a  world,  unlike  Asia  and  America,  which  seems  to 
have  have  no  limit.  Aerial  telegraphy,  radioactivity,  anesthetics  and 
the  mastery  of  bacteria,  merely  hint  at  some  practical  uses  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  new  knowledge.  The  currents  of  modern  life  run 
strong  and  full,  and  they  are  no  longer  pent  in  by  narrow*bounds. 
Who  can  tell  what  may  be  the  achievements  of  the  next  decade 
even?  The  limits  of  human  possibility  have  vanished  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  vision  even  of  thought. 

As  the  20th  century  opens  with  this  wonderful  new  aspect  of  life 
and  its  activities,  it  becomes  plain  that  education  has  already 
responded,  and  to  a  large  extent  has  already  been  re-created.  The 
college  curriculum  of  a  half  century  since  and  that  of  the  present 
are  bewilderingly  different  —  different  in  content,,  in  aims,  in 
methods.  The  old  time  classical  academy  and  the  modern  high 
school  are  as  strikingly  unlike.  The  catalogue  of  Williams  College 
for  1 837-38  lays  down  these  requirements  for  admission :  **  Can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  are  examined  in  geog- 
raphy and  vulgar  arithmetic ;  in  English,  Latin  and  Greek  grammar ; 
in  Virgil  and  Cicero's  Select  Orations;  in  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
or  Sallust ;  and  in  the  Greek  Testament  and  Dalzel's  Collectanea 
Graeca  Minora,  or  in  the  Gospel's  and  Jacob's  Reader^  I  leave  it 
to  the  schoolmen  present  to  compute  the  time  required  to  master 
these  specifications,  and  to  comment  on  the  absence  of  English,  of 
history,  of  science,  of  any  modern  foreign  language.  The  college 
curriculum  for  the  same  year  contained  in  the  main  Greek,  Latin 
and  mathematics.  There  was  one  term  (one  third  of  a  year)  of 
chemistry,  two  items  of  natural  philosophy,  one  term  of  astronomy, 
a  few  stray  lectures  an  anatomy,  mineralogy  and  geology.  There 
was  one  term  of  French,  which  was  made  optional  with  a  corres- 
ponding amount  of  Hebrew,  or  of  mathematics.  It  may  readily  be 
presumed  that  student  laboratories  did  not  exist  —  with  the  honor- 
able exception  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  in  which  the  use 
of  instruments  might  be  learned.  This  observatory  was  new  in 
that  year.  One  of  the  last  subjects  in  the  senior  year  was  "  Leslie's 
short  method  with  deists."  Again  I  leave  it  with  schoolmen  to  con- 
trast this  college  course  with  that  of  today,  and  to  put  in  the 
balance  the  graduate  of  a  modern  high  school  of  superior  quality 
with  the  college  graduate  of  70  years  ago. 
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The  reconstruction  of  modern  education  has  within  the  last  gen- 
eration gone  on  rapidly  and  has  indeed  gone  far.  But  the  pro- 
cess has  by  no  means  completed  its  cycle,  and  it  may  be  worth  while 
for  us  to  consider  whither  it  may  be  tending.  I  do  not  expect 
unanimous  agreement,  perhaps  not  general  agreement,  with  what 
seems  to  me  the  goal  in  sight.  I  can  only  point  out  the  situation 
as  I  see  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  education  today  has  distinctly  a  new  point 
of  departure  and  that  we  are  in  the  process  qf  developing  a  new 
interrelation  of  schools.  The  old  lines  are  melting  away,  and,  rigid 
as  an  educational  system  is  bound  to  be,  gradually  a  new  system 
is  taking  form.    What  are  the  facts? 

We  may  safely  begin  with  the  postulate  that  on  the  whole  ex- 
perience seems  to  show  that  education  works  from  above  down 
rather  than  from  below  up.  In  other  words,  in  the  development 
of  educational  activities  it  is  the  colleges  which  influence  the  de- 
velopment of  secondary  schools ;  it  is  the  high  schools  which 
strongly  influence  the  development  of  the  common  schools.  Of 
course  any  of  these  graded  schools  might  exist  and  in  many  cases 
have  existed  without  those  above.  The  attractive  influence  however 
of  higher  institutions  on  lower  has  always  been  strong  —  indeed 
irresistible.  Within  my  own  experience  some  years  ago,  the  entire 
high  school  system  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  was  so  directly  stimu- 
lated by  the  action  of  the  State  University  that  within  a  very  few 
years  the  number  of  high  schools  was  multiplied  by  ten  and  their 
efficiency  was  multiplied  by  even  more  than  that.  In  other  words, 
without  the  State  University  there  would  have  been  throughout  the 
state  a  small  number  of  high  schools,  a  few  strong  and  more 
feeble,  and  all  lacking  coordination  and  impetus.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  university  the  state  has  many  high  schools  definitely 
coordinate  with  a  common  purpose  and  common  ideals  and  liberally 
supported. 

In  the  light  of  this  well  known  fact  we  must  consider  at  the 
present  time  what  is  the  actual  point  of  departure  for  educational 
advance.  This  I  think  undoubtedly  vvill  be  found  in  the  present  day 
highest  conception  of  a  university.  Of  course  we  use  educational 
terms  loosely  in  this  country,  almost  as  loosely  indeed  as  we  give 
academic  degrees.  Still  out  of  all  the  confusion  there  is  emerging 
a  very  definite  idea  of  a  university  which  is  quite  diff'erent  from 
the  conception  of  that  institution  in  past  generations.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  university  is  not  primarily,  as  in  Oxford,  a  group 
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of  colleges.  Nor  again  is  it  necessarily  merely  a  group  of  pro- 
fessional schools.  Again  it  is  not  altogether  and  fundamently  a 
place  for  teaching.  The  two  thoughts  underlying  the  modern  uni- 
versity are  these:  First,  the  institution  must  contain  a  faculty  of 
specialists  who  are  engaged  in  active  production.  In  other  words, 
they  are  busily  investigating  various  fields  of  science  and  seeking 
to  discover  new  knowledge.  Ideally  the  university  would  cover  the 
whole  field  of  thought  and  should  be  composed  of  investigators  in 
every  field.  Practically,  however,  it  may  easily  be  the  case  that  in 
a  given  institution  some  fields  are  more  strongly  developed  than 
others,  while  some  fields  may  be  wholly  neglected. 

In  the  second  place,  corresponding  to  this  investigative  and  pro- 
ductive faculty  of  specialists,  there  is  a  body  of  students  who  in 
turn  are  learning  to  be  specialists.  This  involves  on  their  part  the 
mastery  of  given  fields  of  knowledge  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the 
second  place  learning  for  themselves  to  become  original  workers 
within  their  fields.  Obviously  this  body  of  students  form  on  the 
one  hand  the  advanced  professional  schools,  and  on  the  other  the 
so  called  graduate  schools.  By  advanced  professional  schools  of 
course  I  mean  those  which  are  not  intended  as  short  cuts  to  a 
profession,  but  those  which,  based  on  a  thorough  preliminary 
training,  aim  to  develop  only  the  strongest  professional  specialists. 
By  "  graduate  schools  "  again  we  mean  the  aggregate  of  students 
who  in  like  manner  are  becoming  specialists  in  any  or  all  of 
the  various  departments  of  knowledge,  outside  of  the  different 
specific  professions,  like  law  and  medicine.  The  term  "  graduate 
schools  "  has  been  used  in  this  country  as  a  mere  practical  con- 
venience. It  is  not  perhaps  unlikely  that,  in  the  natural  evolution 
of  our  universities  in  the  larger  sense,  this  temporary  designation 
will  disappear,  as  the  need  for  it  is  lost.  A  school  of  chemistry, 
of  history,  or  of  classics,  planned  for  the  development  of  the  most 
advanced  specialization,  is  no  more  and  no  less  a  graduate  school 
than  is  an  advanced  school  of  law  or  medicine.  The  requirement 
of  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  an  incident  in  the  more  vital  character 
of  the  work. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  of  the  university  as  thus  understood 
the  college  is  by  no  means  an  essential  part.  That  the  college  exists 
in  all  our  universities  is  an  accident  resulting  from  the  history  of 
university  evolution.  Real  universities  in  some  cases  have  grown 
from  mere  colleges,  by  reconstruction  and  the  superposition  of  the 
university  idea.     The  college  therefore  remains  as  an  organic  part 
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of  the  university.  In  other  cases  newly  created  universities  have 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  college,  partly  to  supply  local  needs, 
partly  to  secure  well  prepared  students  for  university  work.  But 
so  far  as  distinctive  university  purposes  are  concerned,  these  col- 
leges might  disappear  without  detriment. 

In  such  institutions  the  college  is  assuming  a  new  character. 
The  college  degree  is  no  longer  the  acme  of  scholastic  attainment. 
The  college  senior  is  no  longer  the  dignified  being  of  former  gen- 
erations —  he  is  in  fact  but  a  beginner  in  the  university.  Thackeray 
points  out  in  his  inimitable  way  the  value  to  a  young  man  of  as- 
sociation with  his  superiors.  The  college  senior  in  a  real  university 
has  this  advantage  —  he  is  chastened  in  his  own  estimation  and  no 
longer  looks  at  the  world  from  a  hight. 

Moreover  the  university  idea  permeates  downward.  The  college 
professor  is  less  inclined  to  teach  dogmatically,  the  college  student 
is  getting  more  in  the  way  of  at  least  elementary  original  work. 
The  college  horizon  is  further  away  from  the  center.  The  bump- 
tious college  graduate  of  Horace  Greeley's  day  is  rather  rare  now. 
The  university  has  chastened  the  college.  Moreover,  the  college 
curriculum  as  it  now  exists  overlaps  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
real  field  of  the  university  and  at  the  same  time  includes  within  its 
scope  not  a  little  which  in  content  and  purpose  belongs  essentially 
to  the  secondary  school.  So  far  as  the  college  student  devotes  hi^ 
time  to  making  a  large  advance  in  the  mastery  of  specific  subjects, 
he  is  entering  on  university  work.  So  far  as  he  is  seeking  a  general 
training,  and  is  providing  himself  with  the  tools  which  he  may  need 
in  ultimate  specialization,  he  is  in  fact  merely  extending  his  academy 
course.  In  short,  the  college  course  falls  roughly  into  two  parts  — 
one  of  subjects  which  may  quite  as  well  be  handled  in  the  secondary 
school,  the  other  of  subjects  which  are  university  in  character  and 
treatment.    What  follows? 

In  the  first  place,  schools  are  being  created  which  cover  the 
customary  four  years  of  the  usual  secondary  school,  and  in  ad- 
dition the  first  two  years  of  the  usual  college  course.  The  graduates 
of  such  schools  easily  enter  at  the  middle  of  a  college  course,  and 
may  well  be  ready  to  enter  on  special  studies  of  university  char- 
acter. In  Illinois  two  largely  endowed  schools  of  this  kind,  the 
Bradley  Institute  in  Peoria,  and  the  Lewis  Institute  in  Qiicago,  are 
now  well  established.  Many  large  public  high  schools  already  offer 
courses  in  advance  of  the  regular  four  years  curriculum,  reaching  in 
many  to  the  amount  of  one  year,  or  in  some  cases  of  two  years. 
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In  mathematics,  in  classics,  in  modern  languages,  in  not  a  few  other 
subjects,  such  schools  may  easily  be  equipped  to  do  the  same  work 
done  in  most  colleges,  and  to  do  it  quite  as  well. 

Further,  wherever  such  extension  of  the  work  of  a  high  school 
is  'locally  practicable  it  has  also  a  decided  local  advantage.  Many 
young  men  and  women  finish  their  schooling  with  the  high  school 
because  there  is  no  local  college  at  home,  and  because  they  can  not 
conveniently  leave  home.  Proper  facilities  for  extending  their 
studies  in  the  high  school  would  at  once  attract  many  who  other- 
wise would  stop  short  of  the  attainments  which  they  really  desire. 

Morever,  rounding  out  in  this  way  the  course  of  study  it  may 
fairly  be  inferred  that  a  reasonable  number  would  desire  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  thus  that  still  more  in  the  end  would  enter  college.  This 
is  the  constant  experience  of  the  schools  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  high  school  is  often  called  "  the  people's  college.**  It  would  in- 
deed be  that,  should  it  carry  on  its  work  to  the  legitimate  academic 
end.  There  would  then  be  a  direct  connection  between  the  academy 
in  this  sense  and  with  this  purpose,  and  the  university  as  we  now 
understand  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  should  at  once  be  a  cleavage 
in  an  established  college,  the  first  two  years  being  relegated  to  the 
secondary  school  and  the  rest  being  fused  with  what  we  call  a 
graduate  school.  This  may  be  the  outcome  in  the  future.  But  it 
seems  to  me  quite  likely  that  there  would  be  an  increasing  number 
of  high  schools  and  academies  which  will  cover  more  than  the 
present  four  years  course — that  more  and  more  the  colleges  will 
accept  such  work  for  advanced  standing  —  that  thus  in  time  there 
will  be  an  increasing  number  of  students  who  enter  college  to  go 
directly  into  real  university  work  —  and  that  thus  in  such  institu- 
tions the  emphasis  will  fall  more  and  more  on  the  university  idea. 
Taking  the  nation  at  large,  educational  systems  are  not  created  — 
they  grow.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  see  here  the  direction  in  which 
the  new  education  is  growing. 

We  often  hear  it  objected  that  the  colleges  exert  an  unfortunate 
influence  on  the  secondary  schools  —  that  the  latter  are  dominated 
by  the  college  idea,  while  in  fact  the  vast  majority  of  high  school 
students  never  go  to  college  at  all. 

Whatever  truth  there  is  in  this  seems  to  me  to  come  from  the 
rather  narrow  view  which  we  college  men  are  apt  to  hold  of  the 
character  of  a  college  preparatory  course.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
maintain  that  any  boy  or  girl  who  has  passed  successfully  through  a 
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full  four  years  course  in  a  good  high  school  ought  thereby  to  be 
prepared  for  admission  to  college?  Ought  not  the  college  course 
to  be  so  flexible  that  any  such  student  should  find  a  place  and  be 
able  to  enter  profitably  on  some  course  of  study?  He  may  have  less 
of  some  desirable  things  than  maybe  he  wishes,  but  does  it  not 
follow  that  ipso  facto  he  has  more  of  others?  May  not  the  first 
two  years  of  the  college  curriculum  be  arranged  as  a  sort  of  clearing 
house,  whereby  subjects  may  in  the  end  be  practically  equalized? 

In  short,  when  our  high  school  curricula  get  to  be  somewhat  less 
scrappy,  and  contain  more  well  digested  systems  of  study,  and  when 
on  the  other  hand  our  college  curricula  and  entrance  requirements 
are  more  elastic,  then  the  objections  which  I  have  mentioned  will 
vanish.  A  school  training  which  is  good  for  life  ought  to  be  good 
for  college  —  and  a  training  which  fits  a  student  to  enter  college 
ought  to  be  a  good  preparation  for  life.    There  is  no  incompatibility. 

But  in  the  new  secondary  schools,  in  the  new  college,  in  the 
new  university,  is  culture  to  be  lost?  Culture  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
an  incident  of  any  well  devised  course  of  study.  It  can  seldom  be 
sought  directly.  Like  fame,  when  grasped  in  the  hand  it  vanishes. 
Under  any  plan  our  institutions  of  learning  will  always  graduate 
a  certain  proportion  of  uncultured  men.  Culture  will  always  be 
found  in  the  adeqiiate  pursuit  of  truth,  whether  in  Greek  or  in 
chemistry.    We  need  not  despair. 

The  essence  of  the  new  education  which  has  taken  form  under 
our  eyes,  then,  I  conceive  ^o  be  three  things:  The  first  is  flexi- 
bility in  schemes  of  study — a  breaking  up  of  the  old  time  rigidity 
in  curricula,  and  in  the  organization  and  interrelation  of  school, 
college  and  university.  The  second  is  special  knowledge  on  some 
specific  subject  —  the  educated  man  should  know  some  one  thing, 
and  should  know  it  well.  The  third  is  the  power  of  self -direct  ion 
in  getting  at  new  ideas  —  in  other  words  the  power  to  solve  prob- 
lems. He  is  well  trained  who  meets  them  fearlessly  and  who  solves 
them  promptly  and  accurately.  That,  in  science,  is  the  immediate 
end  of  the  university.  That  in  fact  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  educa- 
tion. To  that  are  tending  the  dissolution  of  old  educational  forms 
and  the  evolution  of  new  ones,  which  so  dismay  some  of  us.  That 
is  the  real  meaning  of  the  new  education. 
5 
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EDUCATION  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

HON.  WILLIAM  NOTTINGHAM  PH.D.  LL.D.,  REGENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

In  an  assemblage  like  this  composed  chiefly  of  those  actively  em- 
ployed in  training  the  youth  of  the  land,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
speak  briefly,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  of  the  relation  of  educa- 
tion to  citizenship.  Aware,  as  we  must  be,  of  the  power  and 
efficiency  of  education  as  a  benevolent  force  among  us  in  molding 
and  directing  the  individual,  it  should,  we  would  naturally  infer, 
be  given  the  widest  influence  in  that  higher  sphere  of  activity  em- 
bracing his  relations  to  the  State.  But  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  where  there  should  have  been 
in  these  things  a  close  alliance  and  active  cooperation,  unreasonable 
estrangement  and  jealousy  have  instead  existed.  Within  the 
memory  of  most  present  the  "  literary  feller  '*  was  the  subject  of 
contempt  in  the  field  of  practical  politics,  scouted  as  an  interloper, 
and  scoffed  at  as  impractical  and  useless.  The  source  of  this 
prejudice  manifested  itself  also  in  other  ways.  Not  many  years 
ago,  in  a  not  far  distant  city,  a  very  effective  argument  was  made 
against  a  learned  and  accomplished  candidate  for  Congress  based 
upon  the  broad  ground  that  he  dined  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening 
instead  of  at  noon.  This  may  serve  as  a  note  of  caution  to  any 
among  you  who  may  have  political  aspirations. 

More  recently,  however,  in  the  behalf  of  which  I  speak  a  remark- 
able change  in  popular  sentiment  has  taken  place.  You  have  all 
doubtless  observed  this.  The  increased  facilities  for  university 
education,  the  higher  standard  of  attainment  required  for  entrance 
to  the  learned  professions,  the  multiplication  of  technical  schools, 
and  the  demand  for  better  training  in  all  the  applied  sciences  and 
greater  skill  in  the  industrial  arts  have  worked  together  to  spread 
among  the  masses  the  desire  and  respect  for  advanced  education 
along  all  lines.  No  more  beneficent  thing  could  happen  to  our 
people,  and  no  better  assurance  be  given  of  permanent  progress. 

A  very  eminent  publicist  has  characterized  our  country  as  "a 
land  of  change,"  and  for  that  reason  declined  to  make  any  prognosis 
of  our  case  or  definite  prophecy  concerning  our  destiny  as  a  nation. 
It  may  be  that  the  shifting  of  public  opinion  upon  important  ques- 
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tions  has  given  some  warrant  for  this  criticism,  but  we  believe  that 
the  result  has  been  a  gradual  trend  in  the  right  direction. 

Our  situation  is  peculiar  and  can  not  be  compared  in  natural 
conditions  with  that  of  any  other  country.  We  have  a  land  that  is 
wellnigh  limitless  in  extent,  boundless  in  resources,  and  yet  but 
partially  developed.  In  these  respects  we  have  no  parallel  among 
civilized  nations  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Russia.  This  fact, 
and  the  freedom  we  afford,  make  us  the  land  of  opportunity,  the 
refuge  of  the  discontented  and  oppressed,  and  the  Mecca  of  the 
wage  earner  of  the  world.  Hence  arises  one  of  the  serious  problems 
that  confront  us,  growing  more  serious,  the  vaster  we  become. 
In  the  last  two  years  more  than  a  million  immigrants  annually 
have  landed  upon  our  shores.  We  can  not  truthfully  say  that  they 
are  from  the  best  classes  of  the  countries  whence  they  come.  Those 
who  are  contented  and  prosperous  do  not  emigrate.  During  the 
several  centuries  past  our  domain  has  been  gradually  settled,  mostly 
by  the  various  nationalities  of  Europe.  Their  amalgamation  here 
has  left  us  a  people  so  mixed  that  we  have  been  fitly  characterized 
as  an  "  ethnic  stew." 

From  this  commingling  of  the  races  there  has  sprung  a  distinct 
nationality  called  the  American  people,  with  all  the  attributes  of  an 
advanced  civilization,  and  having  the  best  representative  government 
on  earth.  This  result  must  be  attributed  in  a  large  degree,  at  least, 
to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place  it  is  doubtless  true  that  without 
this  mixture  of  the  races  the  United  States  of  America  would 
never  have  existed,  or  else,  long  ere  this,  would  have  crumbled 
into  pieces  and  passed  from  the  family  of  nations.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  just  as  probable  that  without  the  common  school  re- 
publican institutions  on  this  continent  would  have  long  since  fallen 
into  decay  or  lapsed  into  despotism.  As  we  travel  through  our 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  we  can  not  fail  to  note  the 
significant  fact  that  in  every  community,  city  and  village  through 
which  we  pass,  whether  by  the  lake  or  the  river,  upon  the  plains 
or  in  the  mountains,  the  schoolhouse  is  one  of  the  best  buildings 
we  see.  This  is  the  emphasis  placed  by  our  people  upon  the  value 
of  education  as  a  conserving  and  uplifting  force.  This  fact  should 
give  us  confidence  for  the  present,  and  assurance  for  the  future. 

The  questions  that  I  am  here  to  ask,  and  try  briefly  to  answer, 
are;  first,  do  we  as  a  people  secure  the  maximum  benefits  of  the 
school  —  are  we  giving  this  institution  its  fullest  possible  effect 
upon  the  citizenship  of  the  nation?  Second,  are  we  so  protecting 
the  personnel  of  our  body  politic  as  not  to  handicap  its  influence? 
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It  can  be  said  in  reply  to  the  first  suggestion  that  we  have  com- 
menced to  do  something  in  this  direction.  But  we  can,  and  ought 
to  do,  much  more.  We  have  ordained  June  14  as  Flag  day 
for  the  public  schools.  The  ensign  of  the  government  floating  over 
the  school  buildings  of  the  land  is  a  grand  sight  —  a  source  of 
patriotic  inspiration.  But  we  must  needs  pursue  this  lead  farther 
and  dig  deeper  to  reveal  the  pure  metal  we  seek.  The  school  should 
be  the  outspoken,  aggressive,  fast  and  unfailing  friend  and  ally  of 
the  nation,  and  the  source  of  its  most  fervent  and  intelligent 
patriotism.  A  place  should  be  found  somewhere  in  the  curriculum 
for  a  political  catechism.  If  it  is  important  to  teach  the  rising 
generation  in  the  schools  of  the  dangers  from  the  use  of  alcohol 
and  narcotics,  is  it  not  also  the  highest  wisdom  to  instil  a  genuine 
love  of  country  and  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  principles  of  good 
government?  A  teacher  should  be  considered  remiss  in  his  duty 
who  allowed  his  pupils  to  depart  from  the  sphere  of  his  instruction 
without  having  a  deeper  affection  for  their  native  land  and  rever- 
ence for  its  institutions,  a  settled  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  the 
ballot  and  the  duties  of  public  office.  Our  educational  institutions, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  should  be  the  recruiting  offices  for 
the  best  standing  army  that  a  nation  can  possess,  a  conscientious 
and  intelligent  citizenship.  Under  such  a  regime  I  should  hope  that 
after  a  time  we  would  not  be  compelled  to  confess  a  weakness  in 
any  respect  of  representative  government ;  we  should  not  be  longer 
called  upon  to  apologize  to  the  intelligent  observer  from  foreign 
lands  for  a  lamentable  failure  in  the  government  of  our  cities;  I 
should  expect  that  under  such  instruction  and  discipline  a  new  gen- 
eration would  arise  to  take  charge  of  the  ship  of  state  in  whose 
minds  indifference  to  political  duties  would  be  a  disgrace,  and  cor- 
ruption, treason. 

To  the  second  inquiry  a  less  satisfactory  answer  must  be  given. 
If  we  expect  through  the  agency  of  our  schools  to  re-create,  ener- 
gize and  elevate  the  body  politic,  we  should  not  nullify  or  impair 
their  influence  by  undesirable  recruits  from  other  sources.  In  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  government  in  this  country,  both  state 
and  national,  we  have  been  wise  and  prudent  in  many  things;  but 
we  have  certainly  been  very  prodigal  with  the  ballot.  Our  course 
in  this  regard  has  been  sometimes  marked  with  scant  consistency. 
While  we  have  in  most  states  denied  the  franchise  to  the  intelligent 
and  patriotic  womanhood  of  the  land,  we  have  at  the  same  time 
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extended  it  to  the  alien  but  recently  arrived  among  us  with  scarce 
a  superficial  scrutiny  of  his  qualifications  or  character.  For  the 
comfort  of  the  ladies  I  might  say,  however,  that  the  present  limi- 
tation of  their  political  rights  may  be  somewhat  due  to  the  re- 
luctance of  their  own  sex,  for  upon  the  Isle  of  Man  full  suffrage 
is  granted  to  woman. 

Futhermore,  our  naturalization  laws  have  been  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  administration  of  them  lax  in  the  extreme.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this  but  a  casual  glance  is  required  at  the  crowds  which 
throng  the  courts  just  before  election  seeking  admission  to  citizen- 
ship, and  manned  usually  by  a  local  politician  or  more  likely  by  a 
"  ward  heeler."  The  oath  of  the  applicant  is  perfunctory,  and  little 
understood,  and  the  corroborating  affidavit  of  a  friend  readily 
procured.  •  This  generally  ends  the  ceremony,  and  the  process  of 
making  a  citizen  is  brief  but  complete.  Of  what  avail  are  laws 
to  prevent  corruption  at  the  polls  while  we  supply  the  material  upon 
which  it  thrives!  We  have  noted,  however,  with  satisfaction  that 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  has  recently 
radically  changed  the  usual  methods  pursued,  and  rejected  the  ap- 
plicant who  could  not  respond  to  an  intelligent  examination. 

Citizenship  is  conferred  by  authority  of  the  national  government, 
and  its  naturalization  laws  are  administered  by  the  United  States 
and  state  courts ;  but  the  elective  franchise  is  the  gift  of  the  states. 
Their  laws,  however,  in  this  respect  are  loose,  incautious  and  lack 
uniformity.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  nearly  one  half  of  the 
states  the  right  to  the  ballot  is  given  to  unnaturalized  aliens  who 
have  merely  declared  an  intention  to  become  citizens,  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  required  to  have  been  in  the  country  only  six  months. 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  already  in  these  United  States 
more  than  6,000,000  persons  of  the  age  of  10  years  and  upwards 
who  can  not  read  or  write  the  English  language,  or  in  fact  any 
language,  and  that  this  quota  of  ignorance  is  being  increased  by 
immigration  every  year,  the  importance  of  the  question  before  us 
becomes  apparent.  It  ought,  at  least,  to  stir  us  to  take  concerted 
steps  for  our  own  protection.  It  is  not  likely,  for  several  reasons, 
that  this  immigration  will  cease  or  even  diminish.  While  the  re- 
ward of  industry  among  us  continues  as  attractive  as  it  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  toilers  will  come  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
Since,  the  foundation  of  the  government  there  have  from  time  to 
time  been  a  fear  and  jealously  of  this  peaceful  invasion  of  our 
land  by  the  people  of  other  countries,  but  neither  this  fear  nor 
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jealousy  has  prevented  or  will  prevent  them  from  coming.  As  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  rise  in  the  scale  of  civilization  national  barriers 
tend  naturally  to  subside.  The  time  comes  when  we  can  not  with- 
out embarrassment,  and  it  may  be  a  violation  of  treaty  obligations, 
say  to  a  nation  which  buys  our  goods,  receives  our  missionaries, 
adopts  our  customs,  welcomes  our  civilization,  and  perhaps  em- 
braces our  faith,  that  its  citizens  shall  not  live  among  us  whatever 
be  the  color  of  their  skin.  And,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  best 
class  does  not  come;  but  more  likely  the  poor,  the  discontented, 
the  ignorant  and  vicious.  Our  common  school  has  little  chance 
with  the  immigrant  himself,  but  must  exercise  its  miraculous  mold- 
ing power  upon  his  children  and  the  subsequent  generations  bom 
in  this  country. 

Our  naturalization  and  ballot  laws  should  be  revised.  We  handi- 
cap the  influence  of  the  schools  when  we  throw  wide  open  the  doors 
of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  new  and  unworthy  alien.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  residence  among  us  does  not  entitle  one  to 
citizenship,  and  that  citizenship  does  not  necessarily  carry  a  right 
to  the  ballot.  It  behooves  us  to  carefully  guard  the  integrity  of  the 
latter.  It  is  the  palladium  of  our  liberties,  and  instead  of  being  an 
article  of  merchandise  or  the  subject  of  careless  gift,  should  com- 
mand from  us  an  almost  religious  reverence.  The  high  privileges 
it  carries  should  not  be  carelessly  bestowed  upon  the  ignorant  or  the 
unfit  or  any  one  without  a  good  understanding  of  our  form  of 
government  and  a  thorough  sympathy  with  our  institutions.  The 
truth  should  ever  be  uppermost  in  our  minds ;  that  in  the  hands  of 
an  Ignorant  or  vicious  electorate  representative  government  can 
not  long  survive. 
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During  the  past  two  years  industrial  education,  under  state 
auspices,  has  been  energetically  advocated  in  Massachusetts,  and 
during  the  past  year  the  state  has  taken  active  steps  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  training  of  workers  in  all  the  im- 
portant industries  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  first  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education, 
appointed  for  one  year  by  Governor  Douglas  more  than  two  years 
ago,  made  an  important  report  (in  April  1906),  on  the  need  of 
industrial  education  and  industrial  conditions  in  Massachusetts ;  and 
recommended  a  statute  requiring  the  Governor  (Governor  Guild) 
to  appoint  a  commission  on  industrial  education.  This  statute  was 
modified  by  the  Legislature,  and  adopted.  The  commission  consists 
of  five  persons  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  is  charged 
with  the  powers  and  duties  enumerated  below. 

The  present  commission  (Governor  Guild's  commission)  on  In- 
dustrial Education  was  appointed  on  August  31,  1906,  and  was 
organized  in  the  following  month.  Since  then,  it  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
under  which  it  was  appointed.  The  most  important  provisions  of 
that  statute  are  as  follows: 

1  To  continue  the  investigation  into  industrial  conditions  and  in- 
dustrial education  begun  by  the  earlier  commission,  and  to  provide 
for  lectures  on  the  importance  of  industrial  education  and  kindred 
subjects. 

2  To  visit  and  report  on  all  special  schools  in  which  industrial 
education  is  carried  on. 

3  To  initiate  and  superintend  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  independent  industrial  schools  (i.e.  schools  independent  of  the 
existing  public  schools),  including  schools  for  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  agriculture  and  the  domestic  and  mechanic  arts,  for 
boys  and  girls  in  various  centers  of  the  commonwealth,  with  the 
cooperation  and  consent  of  the  municipality  involved  or  the  munici- 
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ing  the  city  government  to  establish  an  industrial  school  in  accord- 
ance with  these  plans. 

Organized  labor  seems  to  recognize  that  industrial  education  is 
inevitable  and  necessary;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  this 
education  organized  and  carried  on  under  state  auspices,  in  the 
interests  of  all  concerned,  rather  than  by  individual  manufacturing 
concerns  who  naturally  would  carry  on  such  education  as  they 
might  establish  in  connection  with  their  factories  primarily  in  their 
own  interest.  Organized  labor  also  realizes,  I  think,  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  will  be  promoted  by  a  proper  scheme  of  indus- 
trial education.  The  fear  that  such  education  might  flood  the  labor 
market  with  strike  breakers  and  with  persons  hostile  to  organized 
labor  is  not  likely  to  persist  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  schools 
proposed  by  the  commission  are  technical  schools  as  well  as  trade 
schools,  that  they  distinctly  avoid  short  cuts  to  the  trades,  and  that 
their  graduates  are  likely  to  be  persons  of  great  value  to  the  labor 
unions  themselves.  Further,  the  recognition  by  the  commission 
that  such  schools  can  not  make  a  journeyman  any  more  than  a  law 
school  can  make  a  lawyer,  a  medical  school  a  doctor,  or  an  institute 
of  technology  an  engineer,  helps  to  allay  the  distrust  with  which 
the  proposed  industrial  schools  are  still  regarded. 

Two  important  aspects  of  the  subject  under  discussion  can  not  be 
treated  specifically  in  this  paper,  and  one  closely  related  phase  of 
education,  equally  important,  can  not  be  discussed  at  all.  I  shall 
have  time  to  refer  only  incidentally  to  industrial  education  for 
girls,  and  to  agricultural  education  for  boys  and  girls;  and  shall 
have  to  omit  all  discussion  of  commercial  education.  I  need  all  the 
time  at  my  disposal  to  discuss  the  general  problem  of  industrial 
education  with  special  reference  to  the  training  of  recruits  for 
our  leading  mechanical  industries.  Nevertheless,  as  will  be  ap- 
parent, I  trust,  much  of  what  is  said  will  apply  to  all  phases  of 
industrial  education  for  boys  and  girls,  and  for  wage  earners 
already  employed. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  is  devoted  to  setting  forth,  at  some 
length,  as  I  understand  them,  the  considerations  that  have  led 
Massachusetts  during  the  past  two  years  to  take  the  active  steps 
described  above  for  the  development  of  industrial  education.  Here- 
tofore we  have  planned  the  work  of  our  public  schools  almost 
entirely  with  reference  to  "  culture  " ;  we  have  done  very  little  to 
stimulate  a  vocational  purpose,  and  less  still  to  provide  for  the 
realization  of  that  purpose.    In  other  words,  while  the  schools  have 
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laid  stress  on  culture  as  the  end  of  education,  they  have  laid  almost 
no  stress  on  preparation  for  a  vocation.  We  may  go  farther,  and 
say  that  the  schools  have  sometimes  even  disparaged  the  vocational 
purpose  in  the  training  they  give.  They  have  been  afraid  of  utiH- 
tarian  aims,  and,  sometimes,  by  a  curiously  inadequate  conception 
of  their  real  function,  they  have  even  measured  their  usefulness 
by  the  extent  to  which  they  have  kept  the  distinctly  useful  out  of 
their  work. 

By  way  of  illustration  I  need  only  cite  the  difficulty  we  have  had 
in  getting  manual  training  for  boys,  and  sewing  and  cooking  for 
girls  recognized  as  appropriate  school  subjects  or  activities.  Manual 
training  is,  to  be  sure,  not  vocational  training,  as.  will  be  shown 
later  on';  but,  whatever  manual  training  may  be,  its  bearing  on 
such  training  is  clear.  And  it  was  this  obvious  bearing  on  pre- 
paration for  the  vocation  of  the  artisan  and  the  engineer  that 
caused  the  first  advocates  of  manual  training  after  our  Centennial 
Exposition  to  urge  its  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  schools.  But 
so  strong  was  the  opposition  to  teaching  a  utilitarian  subject  in  the 
public  schools  that  the  claims  of  manual  training  for  recognition 
have  been  based,  until  quite  recently,  chiefly  on  its  "  psychological " 
value.  I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  psychological  value  of  manual 
training,  but  the  strongest  reason  for  giving  it  a  place  in  our 
scheme  of  public  education  is  that  it  introduced  our  youth  to  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  constructive  activities  which  con- 
stitute so  important  a  part  of  contemporary  life.  It  has  not  been 
entirely  possible  to  rob  manual  training  of  its  distinctly  useful 
quality  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  although  the 
?t*tmpt  has  l;.*en  made.  Nevertheless,  in  many  schools  it  has  been 
pretty  thoroughly  academicized.  This  is  one  reason  why  so  few  of 
the  pupils  and  graduates  of  our  manual  training  schools  become 
craftsmen.  The  manual  training,  like  other  school  activities,  has 
been  used  largely  as  a  means  of  "  general,  education,*'  regarded  as 
an  end  in  itself  or  as  preparation  for  further  (usually  technical) 
education.  As  for  sewing  and  cooking,  they  too  have  been  urged 
for  their  "psychological"  value.  But  there  has  been  more  speedy 
recognition  of  the  weightiest  reason  for  giving  them  a  place  in 
the  schools  —  namely,  their  supreme  usefulness  in  view  of  con- 
temporary social  conditions  and  our  enormous  and  increasing  immi- 
grant population. 

It  is  strange  that   wc  should  have  been  so  reluctant  to  admit 
the  distinctly  useful  into  our  scheme  of  public  education  —  that 
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is,  to  admit  that  one  of  the  functions  of  public  education 
is  to  recognize  the  claim  of  elementary  vocational  training  as 
entirely  legitimate  and  desirable.  For  the  principle  of  voca- 
tional training  at  the  public  expense  has  long  been  recognized 
in  the  field  of  higher  education.  The  state  normal  schools  of  the 
country  have  educated  teachers  since  1839,  and  the  state  universi- 
ties have  educated  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  druggists  and  en- 
gineers, and  they  continue  to  do  so;  and  the  state  agricultural  col- 
leges give  training  in  agriculture,  and  often  in  engineering.  Massa- 
chusetts, though  without  a  state  university,  has  long  aided  technical 
education  by  scholarships  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Boston,  and  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Worcester, 
and  by  direct  grants  of  money  to  those  institutions.  Massachusetts 
also  maintains,  partly  at  public  expense,  three  textile  schools  for 
the  training  of  textile  workers  who  desire  to  rise  in  their  calling. 

Our  elementary  schools  and  our  high  schools  together  constitute, 
theoretically  at  least,  one  continuous  educational  scheme  through 
which  a  youth,  whatever  his  circumstances  in  early  life  may  be, 
may  secure  the  elements  of  general  culture;  and  through  which,  if 
his  circumstances  permit,  he  may  attain,  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
paration secured  in  school,  a  college  education;  or  enter  at  once 
on  professional  study  in  nearly  all  the  professional  schools  of  the 
country.  We  have  thus  planned  our  educational  scheme  pri- 
marily in  the  interests  of  those  who  have  a  long  educational  career 
ahead  of  them,  and  who  need  not  therefore  give  any  immediate 
attention  to  preparation  for  a  life  pursuit. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  well  known  that  the  great  mass  of  our  children 
and  youth  are  obliged  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  grammar 
school  period,  or  when  they  have  attained  the  upper  limit  of  the 
compulsory  school  age  —  14  years,  in  most  states.  That  is  to  say, 
the  public  school  sy stein  in  which  we  take  a  just  pride,  as  now 
planned,  does  not  reach  the  great  majority  of  our  youth  during 
the  critical  period  of  adolescence.  This  is  the  period  when  life 
aims  begin  to  have  a  serious  and  lasting  importance;  when  the 
child  becomes  a  youth ;  when  the  habits  formed  rapidly  acquire 
permanence;  when  the  plasticity  of  earlier  years  gives  place  to 
stability.  And  because  this  is  so,  what  happens  to  him  then  is 
likely  to  permanently  shape  his  future.  Yet  during  this  period  we 
send  the  great  majority  of  our  youth  into  the  world  without  further 
systematic    educational    influence,    and    usually   without   any   com- 
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prehension  of  the  serious  purposes  of  life  or  training  in  the  en- 
deavor to  realize  them. 

The  question  which  we  have  to  answer  is,  what  becomes  of  the 
great  majority  of  these  young  people  who  enter  their  active  life 
work  at  the  early  age  of  14,  with  no  preparation  save  that  afforded 
by  the  general  education  of  the  elementary  schools?  Some  inquiry 
into  this  question  was  made  in  Massachusetts  two  years  ago,  and 
it  was  found  that  there  are  probably  no  less  than  25,000  boys  and 
girls  in  that  state  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  who  are  not  in 
school.  They  are  at  work  in  various  kinds  of  juvenile  occupations, 
or,  they  are  idle.  Tlie  boys  become  elevator  boys,  errand  boys, 
office  boys,  they  drive  a  wagon,  or  do  other  work  in  which  they 
learn  nothing,  in  which  no  demand  is  made  on  them  for  the  appli- 
cation of  what  they  learned  in  school ;  and  consequently  by  the 
time  they  are  17,  18,  20  or  more  years  of  age,  they  have  an  earning 
capacity  but  little  greater  than  that  which  they  had  when  they 
first  left  school.  And  a  similar  fate  overtakes  the  girls.  Moreover, 
the  unfortunate  education  of  shifting  experience  and  environment 
during  these  years  does  much  to  destroy  both  the  substance  and 
the  spirit  of  the  education  which  they  received  when  in  school.  The 
result  is  that  at  the  threshold  of  citizenship  the  great  majority  of 
these  young  people  are  actually  more  ignorant  that  they  were  when 
they  left  school.  They  are  sophisticated,  to  be  sure,  but  they  have 
seldom  acquired  the  characteristics  of  substantial  manhood  and 
womanhood;  and,  as  I  have  just  said,  economically  they  are  but 
little  more  valuable  than  they  were  when  they  began  to  work.  They 
have  not  become  increasingly  valuable  "  economic  units."  And  the 
reason  is,  of  course,  that  in  the  unskilled  pursuits  which  they  have 
followed  it  was  impossible  to  acquire  the  character,  knowledge,  and 
skill  which  would  give  them  an  earning  capacity  proportionate  to 
their  years. 

A  striking  illustration  of  what  I  am  saying  was  offered  by  the 
elevator  boy  in  the  building  in  which  the  offices  of  the  Commission 
on  Industrial  Education  are  located  in  Boston.  This  boy  said  to 
our  secretary,  "  Can't  you  find  me  a  job  that  would  pay  me  better? " 
Mr  Morse  said,  "How  old  are  you?"  "Twenty-one."  "What 
can  you  do?  "  "  Well,  you  see,  I  left  school  at  15;  I  have  drifted 
about  from  one  thing  to  another  since;  recently  my  father  died 
and  I  find  it  necessary  to  earn  more  in  order  to  help  myself  and  my 
family."  Here  was  a  youth  21  years  of  age,  with  no  capacity  to 
do  anything  that  is  worth  paying  more  for  than  the  sum  paid  for 
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the  juvenile  services  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  since  he  was  15 
years  old.  This  case  is  probably  typical  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  25,000  young  people  in  Massachusetts  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
and  it  is  only  too  probable  that  what  is  true  of  Massachusetts  is  true 
of  other  states.  The  investigation  referred  to  above  also  revealed 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  —  the  majority  —  of  these  children 
would  be  in  school  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  if  the  school 
afforded  a  training  that  promised  increased  earning  capacity.  It 
is  fair  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  present  condition  of  many 
young  workers,  typified  by  our  elevator  boy,  is  preventable. 

Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  valuable  resources  which  any 
state  has  are  its  young  men  (and  young  women).  It  is  clear  that 
the  greatest  waste  is  the  waste  of  these  resources.  The  failure  to 
develop  them  to  their  fullest  capacity  is  an  irredeemable  failure. 
Boys  are  not  wanted  in  the  industries  until  they  are  16  years  of 
age,  and  in  some  industries  they  are  not  wanted  until  they  are 
past  17.  If,  therefore,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  these  boys 
are  allowed  to  drift,  or  if  they  go  about  from  one  occupation  to 
another  in  which  they  do  not  develop  such  capacity  for  mechanical 
pursuits  as  they  have,  or  if  they  remain  in  school  and  the* academic 
traditions  prevalent  there  turn  them  away  from  the  trades,  as  is 
not  uncommon,  they  too  commonly  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
unskilled  and,  as  they  grow  older,  of  the  dissatisfied,  the  stranded, 
and  the  dependent. 

Although  boys  are  not  wanted  in  the  industries  until  they  are 
16  years  of  age,  the  years  from  14  to  16  are,  nevertheless,  exceed- 
ingly valuable  years  for  education  —  an  education  that  teaches 
them  the  significance  of  a  skilled  vocation,  and  that  helps  them  to 
explore  their  capacities  and  their  tastes  for  the  vocations  in  which 
skilled  labor  is  needed.  These  years  are,  therefore,  extremely  valu- 
able for  the  purposes  of  industrial  education.  What  the  nature  of 
that  education  might  be  I  shall  describe  later  on.  I  shall  first 
sketch  the  difficulty  which  boys  now  find  in  learning  a  trade  with- 
out special  preparation. 

Under  the  specialized  condition  of  modern  industry  it  is  usually 
exceedingly  difficult  for  a  man  to  learn  his  trade  in  the  shop,  and 
sometimes  impossible.  The  old  apprenticeship  system  which  en- 
abled a  man  to  learn  the  whole  of  a  trade  is  dead.  It  is  well  known 
that  today  the  man  in  the  shop  works  at  a  part  of  the  product  with 
a  given  machine  and  knows  little  of  what  is  done  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  that  product  by  other  men  and  other  machines.     He  is 
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a  narrow  specialist,  working  day  by  day  at  the  same  kind  of  work 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  the  machine  requiring  but 
little  exercise  of  thought  or  ingenuity.  Usually  he  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  the  machine  itself.  The  shop  has  machinists  who 
repair  the  machine.  Under  such  circumstances  a  man  loses  the 
habit  of  thinking,  since  no  demand  is  made  on  him  for  thought. 
It  is  true,  to  be  sure,  that  all  men  have  not  "all  the  conveniences 
for  thinking,*'  even  if  they  were  called  upon  to  think,  but  under 
the  exigencies  of  the  modern  shop  the  habit  of  thinking  is  rarely 
developed.  This  specialization  in  modern  industry  is,  however, 
highly  profitable  to  the  manufacturer.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
goods  can  be  produced  so  quickly  and^  so  cheaply.  It  is,  therefore, 
like  other  modern  developments,  a  condition  which  will  survive. 

In  a  shop  if  a  man  wishes  to  learn  his  trade,  he  has,  as  was  said 
a  moment  ago,  great  difficulty  in  attaining  his  end.  What  happens 
is  usually  something  like  this.  A  youth  applies  for  work  in  a  shop. 
He  is  put,  let  us  say,  on  a  milling  machine.  He  learns  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  to  run  that  machine.  Meanwhile,  of  course, 
he  spoils  more  or  less  material.  The  machine  is  subject  to  his 
ignorant  handling,  and  necessarily  gets  more  or  less  out  of  repair. 
The  product  which  he  turns  out  is  more  or  less  imperfect  in  quality 
and  the  total  result  is,  temporarily  at  least,  a  loss  to  the  manu- 
facturer. 

If  the  youth  is  ambitious,  he  naturally  desires  to  learn  to  run  the 
other  machines  of  the  shop;  but  when  he  asks  the  foreman  to  be 
transferred  to  another  machine,  he  will  be  told,  "You  are  doing 
well  enough  where  you  are."  The  reason,  of  course,  is  plain. 
Every  time  he  is  transferred  to  a  new  machine  the  process  previ- 
ously described  is  repeated.  If  there  are  100  or  500  raw  men  in 
a  shop,  the  loss  to  the  manufacturer  is  considerable.  The  shop 
exists  for  turning  out  products,  and  not  for  teaching  men 
how  to  turn  out  products.  In  the  shop,  therefore,  no  one 
has  the  time,  and  very  often  no  one  has  the  inclination,  to  help 
a  man  to  learn  his  trade.    That  isn't  what  the  shop  is  for. 

What  happens,  then,  to  our  ambitious  young  man  who  persists 
in  his  intention  to  learn  his  trade?  He  quits;  and  applies  for  work 
at  another  shop,  asking  for  work  at  another  machine,  saying  that 
he  is,  let  us  say,  a  lathe  hand.  Meanwhile,  he  has  naturally  be- 
come somewhat  familiar  with  a  lathe  and  knows  something  about 
the  working  of  it.  Shortly  after  he  begins  his  work  as  a  lathe 
hand,  the  foreman  comes  around  to  see  how  he  is  getting  along. 
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looks  at  the  work  and  says,  "  You  can't  do  this  work ;  you  can  go." 
Naturally  the  man  has  to  go  to  another  shop,  and  there  the  process 
is  repeated  with  the  possibility,  however,  of  a  longer  stay.  This 
procedure  an  ambitious  man  will  continue  until  he  has  made  him- 
self, by  repeated  changes  and  brief  periods  of  practice,  a  lathe 
hand  and  can  do  satisfactory  work.  I  have  heard  of  one  man 
who  repeated  this  process  19  times  in  his  endeavor  to  learn 
his  trade.  It  won't  do  to  talk  to  such  a  man  about  the  dignity  of 
labor.  By  such  a  procedure  a  man  may  require  six  or  seven  years 
to  learn  his  trade;  and  even  then  he  commonly  learns  only  the 
processes  of  the  trade  and  not  the  theoretical  foundations  of  it. 
The  mathematics,  drawing,  science,  and  the  rest,  applicable  to  his 
particular  trade,  are  inaccessible  to  him.  He  has  little  opportunity 
to  develop  "industrial  intelligence,*'  and  the  "  shop  and  business 
ethics "  that  grow  out  of  insight  into  and  consequent  interest  in 
his  work,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  born  of  conscious  re- 
sources as  a  workman  and  a  man.  Consequently,  although  he  is 
better  equipped  for  steady  work  and  for  possible  promotion  to  a 
foremanship  than  the  ordinary  specialist,  his  further  progress  is 
obstructed,  if  not  prevented,  just  at  the  point  where  he  could 
become  most  valuable  to  himself  and  to  his  employer. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  mass  of  young  workmen 
are  not  ambitious  and  persistent  enough  to  follow  such  a  difficult 
road  in  learning  their  trades.  The  result  is  that  most  of  them 
fall  by  the  way;  they  become  narrow  workmen  who  can  handle  a 
single  machine  only,  and  whose  prospects  of  an  upward  career  in 
their  trades  are  consequently  very  meager. 

Now  let  us  follow  the  body  of  ambitious  workmen  whom  I  have 
described  as  persisting  against  tremendous  odds  in  learning  their 
trades  so  that  they  can  be  useful  in  any  part  of  the  shop  and,  if 
possible,  rise  to  the  grade  of  foreman.  Such  men  constitute  an 
army  of  workers  who  are  going  from  one  factory  to  another, 
"  stealing  their  trades,"  as  the  phrase  is.  These  men  spend  too 
many  of  the  most  valuable  years  of  their  lives  in  overcoming  ob- 
stacles to  a  career  of  usefulness  —  years  that  should  represent 
steady  progress  in  that  career.  Moreover,  they  can  not  become 
attached  to  a  locality,  and  the  steadying  and  inspiring  sense  of  use- 
fulness to  a  single  employer  or  manufacturing  concern  can  not  be 
realized. 

Many  manufacturers  have  encouraged  their  employees  to  seek 
instruction  by  correspondence,  and  the  extent  to  which  our  artisans 
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avail  themselves  of  such  instruction  is  remarkable.  For  example, 
out  of  1700  employees  of  the  Stanley  Electric  Works  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  300  were  last  year  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses.  This 
is  decidedly  creditable  to  American  workmen,  and  it  is  not  discred- 
itable to  tlie  correspondence  schools.  But  the  disadvantages  of  in- 
struction by  correspondence  only  are  great  and  obvious.  Moreover, 
since  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  enrol  in  correspondence 
courses  do  not  for  various  reasons  continue  them,  .a  considerable 
part  of  the  money  paid  for  such  courses  is  wasted.  They  do,  how- 
ever, afford  the  sole  available  means  to  many  persistent  and  am- 
bitious men  to  secure  the  theoretical  instruction  on  which  their 
upward  career  depends.  Besides  the  correspondence  schools,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  philanthropies  offer  Some  opportunities  for 
industrial  education  to  men  already  employed  in  the  trades.  Public 
schools  for  trade  instruction,  aside  from  the  public  evening  draw- 
ing schools,  are  very  rare.  In  Massachusetts  there  are  only  two 
such  schools,  the  public  evening  school  of  trades  at  Springfield,  and 
a  similar  school  in  Cambridge,  and  these  schools  are  primarily  for 
men  already  in  the  trade. 

It  may  seem  odd  that  under  such  circumstances  the  manufac- 
turers themselves  have  not  more  frequently  established  schools  in 
connection  with  their  establishments  for  the  training  of  apprentices. 
But  it  is  clear  that  such  schools  are  expensive,  if  they  are  in  the 
interests  of  the  workmen  as  well  as  of  the  employer.  And  hence 
only  the  largest  manufacturers  can  undertake  such  apprentice 
schools  anyway.  Examples  of  such  schools  are  found  in  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Works  at  Lynn,  Mass. ;  in  the  works  of  Brown  & 
Sharp  at  Providence,  R.  I.;  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  at 
Philadelphia.  But  the  manufacturer  prefers  to  employ  the  men 
who  know  one  machine.  He  gets  his  foremen  from  other  shops, 
or  from  Europe;  or  he  may  try  to  train  the  foreman  he  needs  in 
his  own  shop,  usually  with  many  disappointing  experiences. 

Nothing  is  clearer,  however,  than  that  the  means  hitherto  em- 
ployed are  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  skilled  labor.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  manufacturers  have  said  to  me  repeatedly  that 
if  they  could  find  the  skilled  help  which  they  need,  they  could 
double  their  plants  and  hence  largely  increase  or  double  their  out- 
put, and  that  they  never  have  as  many  foremen  as  they  need.  On 
every  hand  the  need  of  skilled  labor  is  deplored,  and  yet  we  have 
done  and  are  doing  comparatively  little  to  meet  this  need. 
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It  is  well  known  that  a  state  like  Massachusetts  depends  on  its 
industries  for  its  life  and  prosperity.  We  are  poor  in  material 
resources.  We  are  rich  in  the  best  resources  which  any  state 
I)ossesses  —  men,  the  resources  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
If  we  develop  them  as  we  might,  we  shall  not  lose  our  position 
among  the  manufacturing  peoples  of  the  world,  but  we  may  look 
forward  to  an  increasingly  important  place  among  them. 

There  is  a  specious  American  complacency  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  proper  development  of  our  industry  and  commerce,  not 
only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  the  country  at  large.  This  was 
clearly  exemplified  at  the  exposition  in  St  Louis.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Germans  who  visited  that  exposition  went  away  much 
impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  our  industrial  and  commercial  en- 
terprises, and  the  enormous  wealth  which  resulted  therefrom.  But 
they  told  their  fellows  on  their  return  to  the  Fatherland  that  they 
had.  nothing  to  fear  from  the  American  people  as  long  as  our 
complacency  prevented  us  from  seeing  that  it  was  only  the  abund- 
ance of  raw  material  and  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  displayed  in 
our  industrial  and  commercial  combinations  which  led  to  our  suc- 
cess. As  a  nation  we  had  yet  scarcely  begun  to  realize  the  import- 
ance of  quality  in  our  output,  and  of  trained  workmen  in  mak- 
ing the  most  of  our  resources ;  and  until  we  did,  it  was  not  likely 
that  a  nation  like  Germany  which  emphasizes  such  training  and 
the  quality  of  its  output  had  anything  to  fear  from  the  competition 
of  the  United  States.* 

Such  comments,  by  thoughtful  observers,  contain  a  lesson  that 
Americans  should  heed.  Not  long  ago  Mr  Vanderlip  of  New  York, 
whose  name  must  be  well  known  to  every  one  in  this  audience, 
expressed  himself,  in  substance,  as  follows:  The  remarkable  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  is  due  chiefly  to  three  causes :  the  great 
abundance  of  raw  materials,  our  ingenuity  in  the  invention  of 
machinery,  and  our  genius  for  commercial  combinations.  Not  one 
of  these  three  causes,  however,  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent 
cause  of  success.  Great  inroads  are  being  made  on  our  raw 
materials  and  some  of  them  are  even  now  fairly  well  used  up. 
Labor  saving  machinery  and  cheap  production  can  not  be  a 
monopoly  of  the  United  States,  for  this  machinery  is  obtainable 
the    world    over.      American    commercial   combinations   are   being 


*  Monthly  Consular  Reports  of  the  United  States,  January  1905,  p.  229. 
Referred  to  by  Prof.  Harlow  Stafford  Person  in  his  "  Industrial  Education." 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1907. 
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imitated  everywhere.  It  has  never  yet  been  shown  that  the  cause 
of  American  success  in  foreign  markets  is  due  to  the  quality  of 
the  goods  produced.  In  that  respect  we  have  not  yet  made  much 
progress,  ahd  until  we  do  we  are,  of  course,  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  are  able  to  use  all  the  resources  which  we  possess  and,  in 
addition,  to  use  them  to  better  advantage.     So  far,  Mr  Vanderlip.^ 

Germany  is  the  classical  example  of  a  nation  that  has  not  neg- 
lected the  development  of  all  its  resources,  men  included.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  three  years  ago  to  spend  the  winter  in  Munich. 
In  that  city  there  are  40  different  kinds  of  industrial  continuation 
schools  —  schools  for  chimney  sweeps,  for  coachmen,  for  hotel  and 
restaurant  waiters,  for  jewelers,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, tinsmiths,  machinists,  printers  and  bookbinders,  and  the 
rest.  The  name  continuation  school  —  Fortbildungsschule  —  is 
chosen  advisedly;  for  every  youth  who  graduates  only  from  an 
elementary  school  is  obliged  by  law  to  continue  his  education  in 
some  continuation  school  during  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship 
to  his  trade;  and  each  year  youth  finds  a  continuation  school  ap- 
propriate to  his  calling.  Employers  are  by  law  required  to  give 
their  employees  the  time  to  attend  these  schools  —  from  6  to  12 
hours  a  week,  depending  on  the  trade,  for  from  three  to  five  years. 
These  continuation  schools  are  not  usually  evening  schools;  be- 
cause it  is  well  known  that  boys  14  to  15  years  of  age,  after  a  hard 
day's  work  in  a  shop  or  factory  or  on  a  building,  are  unable  to 
profit  by  evening  instruction  to  the  extent  to  which  they  could 
profit  by  instruction  if  it  were  given  in  the  daytime.  Moreover, 
it  is  clear  that  forced  school  work  at  the  end  of  an  arduous  day 
is  unhygienic. 

In  these  continuation  schools  one  of  the  most  suggestive  ar- 
rangements is  the  close  correlation  of  the  theoretical  foundations 
of  each  trade  with  the  instruction  in  the  processes  of  the  trade. 
That  is  to  say,  the  mathematics  of  the  school  is  the  mathematics  of 
the  shop,  whether  it  is  jewelry  or  shocmaking  or  carpentery.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  machinist's  mathematics.  Similarly  the  draw- 
ing of  the  school  is  the  drawing  of  the  shop.  The  problems  which 
the  boy  finds  in  the  shop  today  are  dwelt  upon  at  length  in  the 
school  tomorrow.  In  the  same  way  the  closest  possible  relation  of 
the  sciences,  physical  or  biological,  to  the  trade  concerned  are  main- 
tained. The  youth  learns  also  the  history  of  his  trade,  and  civics, 
and  the  proper  use  of  his  mother  tongue  in  relation  to  his  trade. 


*  American    Industrial    Training   as    compared    with    European   Itvd\ss.\.\\A 
Training.    In  the  Social  Education  Quarterly.    BosVow, 'i\XTv^  \^T. 
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From  the  continuation  school  the  youth  at  i8  or  19  enters  the 
army,  where  for  at  least  two  years  more  he  is  under  systematic 
educational  influence.  That  is  to  say,  the  German  nation  has  been 
unwilling  for  more  than  a  generation  that  a  youth  after  he  leaves 
the  elementary  school  should  be  without  systematic  educational  in- 
fluence until  he  reaches  the  age  of  citizenship;  while,  in  this  coun- 
try, we  are  just  beginning  to  realize  our  responsibilities  in  this 
respect. 

The  effect  of  the  extraordinary  scheme  of  technical  education 
of  all  grades,  not  only  the  elementary  technical  education  which  has 
just  been  sketched,  but  of  all  higher  grades  of  technical  education, 
on  the  progress  of  German  industry  and  commerce  is  well  known. 
Before  the  Franco-Prussian  war  Germany  was  industrially,  and 
commercially  a  rather  unimportant  nation.  Inmiediately  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  after  German  unity  had  been  accomplished, 
the  nation  devoted  itself  to  the  development  of  its  educational  sys- 
tem, and  to  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce;  and  it  has 
become,  as  is  also  well  known,  one  of  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  nations  of  the  world  —  a  tremendous  rival 
in  those  respects  to  other  progressive  nations.  While  Germany's 
educational  system  is  \v)t  the  sole  cause  of  this  extraordinary  pros- 
perity, it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  important  causes,  and  by 
the  Germans  themselves  is  regarded  as  the  most  important. 

Now  while  it  would  be  undesirable  and  impossible  to  transplant 
any  German  institution  to  this  country  just  as  it  exists  in  Germany, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  clear  that  this  particular  German  institution 
offers  valuable  suggestions  to  America.  We  flatter  ourselves  that 
in  our  democratic  society  we  provide  equal  opportunities  for  all 
through  education.  That  is  to  say,  we  claim  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  that  will  enable  a  man  to  make  the  most  of  his 
capacity,  his  industry,  and  his  character,  whatever  his  original 
station  in  life  may  be.  And  yet  we  have  failed  to  provide  such  an 
opportunity  for  that  great  mass  of  our  population  who  must  face 
the  most  serious  problem  of  life  —  self-support  and  the  means  of 
progressive  well  being  —  at  an  early  age. 

Thus  far,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  there  is  a  great  need 
of  industrial  education.  The  manufacturer  needs  skilled  labor.  The 
workman  needs  an  opportunity  to  develop  "  industrial  intelligence," 
and  skill,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  I  have  also  endeavored  to 
show  that  while  we  have  developed  with  much  industry  and  enter- 
prise the  material  resources  which  we  possess,  we  have  done  little, 
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if  anything,  to  promote  the  development  of  the  most  important 
resources  we  have :  namely,  the  great  majority  of  our  "  working 
men."  I  have  endeavored  to  show  also  that  while  the  effect  of  this 
neglect  is  to  deprive  the  employer  of  the  industrial  intelligence  and 
skill  that  he  needs,  it  also  deprives  the  wage  earner  of  the  greatest 
blessing  which  any  man  on  earth  can  have  —  the  prospect  of  a 
steady  job  and  an  increasing  wage  based  on  progressive  efficiency 
and  responsibility;  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  here  an  educational 
need  for  which  we  have  not  yet  provided  an  educational  institution. 
This  institution  is  the  school  of  mechanical  industries.  And  it  re- 
mains to  sketch  in  briefest  outline  the  nature  of  this  school. 

This  sketch  is  necessarily  provisional ;  it  is  conceived  only  as  a 
basis  for  intelligent  experimentation.  Our  commission  has  devised 
this  provisional  scheme  after  much  study  of  the  problem  of  indus- 
trial education,  many  conferences  with  manufacturers,  with  wage 
earners,  and  with  teachers  in  the  existing  trade  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Douglas  commission  did  not  develop  a 
plan  of  industrial  education  for  the  state,  as  that  task  did  not  fall 
within  its  province.  The  report  of  that  commission  says  very  justly : 
"  The  commission  does  not  deem  it  to  be  a  part  of  its  duty  under 
the  provisions  of  the  resolve  creating  it,  and  in  fact  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  a  temporary  commission,  to  formulate  exhaustive  and 
specific  plans  for  industrial  education.     .     ." 

To  outline  a  plan  of  industrial  education  —  its  aims,  scope  and 
methods,  is,  however,  one  of  the  special  duties  of  the  present  com- 
mission. It  was  clear  to  the  present  commission,  as  has  already 
been  intimated,  that  no  ready-made  scheme  could  be  imposed  on 
the  several  communities  of  the  commonwealth,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  school  must  be  closely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  par- 
ticular industries  under  the  varying  conditions  prevailing  in  differ- 
ent localities.  The  problem  which  faced  the  present  commission 
was,  therefore,  to  devise  a  plan  which  should  be  definite  enough 
to  serve  as  a  guide  in  planning  industrial  schools  for  the  state, 
and  yet  flexible  enough  to  permit  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  each 
locality  where  such  schools  might  be  established.    Here  it  is. 

Each  school  should  receive  boys  (and  girls)  14  years  of  age  and 
upwards  who  express  their  intention  to  learn  a  trade.  When  these 
schools  are  fully  established,  they  would  require  four  years  of 
day  instruction.  The  first  two  years  would  include  much  shop 
instruction,  greater  in  amount  and  much  closer  to  the  trades  than 
the  shop  instruction  of  most  of  the  manual  training  schools  now  in 
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existence ;  together  with  related  mathematics,  natural  science,  draw- 
ing, the  history  of  industry  and  commerce,  particularly  of  Massa- 
chusetts, civics  treated  as  concretely  as  possible,  and  shop  and 
business  English.  These  two  years  would  serve  first  of  all  to  direct 
the  attention  of  boys  and  girls  to  a  trade  —  would  develop  in  them 
the  vocational  purpose  —  would  explore  their  several  capacities,  and 
should  enable  them,  with  the  help  of  their  teachers,  to  select  that 
trade  for  which  they  are  best  fitted  by  natural  taste  and  capacity. 

The  last  two  years  would  include  specialized  instruction  in  the 
trades  appropriate  to  a  given  locality,  and  the  theoretical  founda- 
tions of  each  trade  —  drawing,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and 
also  the  history  of  that  trade,  shop  and  business  English,  and  civics, 
as  before.  These  last  two  years  could  be  completed  in  that  time 
by  pupils  who  are  able  to  attend  the  school  continuously,  or  in  a 
longer  time  by  pupils  who  are  obliged  to  work  a  part  of  the  time ; 
or  the  work  could  be  done  by  such  pupils  in  the  evening.  Some 
manufacturers  have  encouraged  the  commission  to  believe  that 
some  kind  of  part  time  scheme  —  that  is,  part  of  the  time  in  school 
and  part  of  the  time  in  the  factory  —  is  possible  for  some  indus- 
tries; whereas  for  other  industries  the  further  education  of  the 
pupil  would  have  to  be  undertaken  in  the  evening.  Evening  in- 
struction  for  persons  already  employed  in  the  trades  would,  of 
course,  be  an  important  part  of  every  school. 

In  every  community  that  has  a  manual  training  school  the  plan 
just  outlined  for  the  industrial  school  could  be  easily  carried  out. 
At  this  point  a  brief  digression  seems  desirable.  It  seems  worth 
while  to  indicate  in  a  few  sentences  the  difference  between  manual 
training  and  industrial  training.  Manual  training  is  a  means  of 
general  education  just  as  history  or  chemistry  or  language  is  a 
means  of  general  education.  It  has  materials  of  its  own  and  a 
method  of  its  own,  and  hence  the  result  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  knowl- 
edge and  power  due  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  method 
it  demands.  That  is  to  say,  each  subject  of  instruction  is  a  means 
of  general  education  because  it  supplies  a  peculiar  kind  of  knowl- 
edge and  develops  a  peculiar  kind  of  power.  Each  of  these  subjects, 
therefore,  possesses  an  educational  value  not  shared  by 
other  studies.  The  peculiar  educational  value  of  manual  train- 
ing is  that  it  gives  a  knowledge  of  our  constructive  activities 
and  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  them  which  can  not  be 
gained  in  any  other  way.  It  is,  however,  as  now  carried  on, 
usually  much  too  general  to  be  comparable  to  industrial  training. 
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Manual  training  abstracts  the  principles  of  all  trades  and  teaches 
them.  It  ought  to  make  a  pupil  generally  "handy."  It  is,  if 
properly  carried  on  an  excellent  preparation  for  industrial  training. 
Industrial  training  goes  farther.  Besides  teaching  all  the  processes 
of  a  given  trade  from  the  first  attack  on  the  raw  material  to  the 
last  touches  on  the  finished  product,  it  teaches  the  theoretical  foun- 
dations of  that  trade.  Hence  it  gives  the  worker  a  technical  knowl- 
edge of  his  trade,  and  begins  the  development  of  skill  in  the  prac- 
tice of  it.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  what  has  just 
been  said,  that  an  industrial  school  can  turn  out  a  journeyman.  The 
skill  of  the  journeyman  can  be  fully  developed  only  in  the  factory. 

Such  schools  as  have  been  sketched  should  be  independent  schools 
parallel  to  the  existing  high  schools.  They  should  be  independent 
schools,  because  the  motive  which  dominates  them  determines  the 
value  of  the  work  done  in  every  detail.  It  is  clear  from  what  has 
gone  before  that  the  theoretical  instruction  of  the  general  high 
school  is  not  adapted  to  specific  instruction  in  a  trade.  In  a  generaf 
high  school  no  specific  application  of  the  instruction  is  aimed  at. 
In  the  industrial  school  everything  has  its  specific  application. 
Therein  lies  its  value  and  its  significance.  In  the  daily  pursuit  of 
his  training  for  a  trade,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  that  trade  itself,  there 
is  constant  opportunity  for  the  application  of  all  that  the  pupil  has 
learned,  and  hence  the  possibility  of  progressive  growth  in  thinking 
about  his  calling,  and  growth  in  his  command  over  it;  not  only  in 
the  processes  of  the  trade,  but  in  all  that  the  trade  means.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  workman  knows  not  merely  the  processes 
of  his  trade,  he  knows  all  of  them  as  he  can  not  learn  them  in  the 
factory;  but  he  knows  the  principles  of  his  trade  as  well,  and  he 
is  able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  own  value  to  himself  and  to 
the  community.  Whatever  industrial  discontent  such  a  workman 
may  feel  will  be  enlightened  discontent  —  a  kind  of  discontent  that 
a  democratic  society  always  respects. 

To  sum  up:  i  The  progressive  development  of  all  high  grade 
industries  requires  skilled  workmen  possessing  industrial  intelli- 
gence, that  is,  comprehensive  insight  into  and  intelligent  interest  in 
their  several  trades,  as  well  as  skill. 

2  The  present  conditions  of  production  are  unfavourable  to  the 
training  of  such  workmen  in  the  shop  or  factory,  and  sometimes 
render  such  training  impossible. 

3  All  industries,  whatever  their  grade,  need  more  men  tiian  are 
now  obtainable  who  are  capable  of  acting  as   foremen,  superin- 
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tendents,  or  managers  —  men  possessing  the  comprehensive  insight, 
interest  and  skill  necessary  for  the  organization  and  direction  of  a 
department  or  a  shop. 

4  Such  men,  whether  workers,  foremen,  or  superintendents,  are 
now  usually  developed  by  chance  —  and  they  are  then  self-made 
men,  possessing  the  merits,  but  also  the  conspicuous  shortcomings 
of  their  training. 

5  Meanwhile,  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women,  are 
not  only  not  directed  toward  the  trades  in  our  existing  schools  but 
are  often  actually  directed  away  from  them  by  the  bookish  educa- 
tion of  those  schools  and  their  purely  academic  traditions.  Manual 
training  high  schools  are  institutions  for  general  education,  like  the 
academic  high  schools ;  although  unlike  them,  they  serve  to  give  a 
certain  class  of  pupils  a  high  school  education  with  the  help  of 
manuel  training,  or,  like  them,  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  pro- 
fessional training  in  some  college  or  engineering  school. 

6  Boys  are  not  wanted  in  the  industries  until  they  are  16  years 
of  age.  The  result  is  an  army  of  young  men  and  young  women 
from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  most  of  whom  are  either  at  work  in 
various  kinds'of  juvenile  occupations  in  which  they  learn  no  trade, 
are  subject  to  little,  if  any,  beneficial  general  education,  and  often 
to  much  harmful  education  from  shifting  experience  and  environ- 
ment. The  majority  of  these  children  would  be  in  school  if  the 
school  promised  preparation  for  some  life  pursuit. 

7  These  years,  and  the  subsequent  years,  are,  however,  valuable 
for  industrial  education,  but  there  is  at  present  no  agency  whereby 
this  education  is  provided  save  to  a  limited  extent,  and  then  chiefly 
by  philanthropy,  or  by  correspondence. 

8  Hence  the  need  of  industrial  schools  to  supplement  the  exist- 
ing public  schools  —  to  meet  a  new  educational  need  which  has 
evolved  with  the  evolution  of  our  industry  and  commerce.  Such 
schools  should  receive  pupils  14  or  15  years  of  age  who  declare 
their  intention  to  learn  a  trade;  and  would,  therefore,  be  parallel 
to  the  existing  public  high  schools  but  independent  of  them. 

9  Such  schools  should  be  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and 
should  offer  a  course  of  study  covering  four  years  of  instruction. 
The  entire  course  could  be  completed  in  that  time  by  those  pupils 
who  could  attend  continuously;  in  a  longer  time,  and  partly  in 
the  evenings,  by  those  who  could  not.  The  first  two  years  would 
comprise  general  shop  instruction  with  related  drawing,  mathe- 
matics, natural  science,  the  history  of  industry  and  commerce,  shop 
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and  business  English,  and  the  reading  of  appropriate  articles  and 
books.  The  last  two  years  would  g^ve  the  shop  instruction  for 
particular  trades;  and  for  each  trade  represented,  the  drawing, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry  of  that  trade,  the  history  of  that 
trade,  treated  both  as  special  history  and  as  a  branch  of  general 
history,  civics  treated  as  concretely  as  possible,  and  English  as 
before. 

II  Evening  instruction  for  men  and  women  already  engaged  in 
the  trades  would  be  an  important  provision  in  all  such  schools. 

The  final  result  would  be  a  much  needed  extension  of  public 
education  to  which  Massachusetts,  at  least,  is  committed  —  the  real- 
ization of  our  present  contention  that:  An  efficient  public  school 
system  of  public  education  includes  adequate  provision  for  vocational 
training  for  boys  and  girls  over  14  years  of  age,  and  for  older 
persons  already  employed  as  wage  earners. 

Discussion 
Rev.  E.  P.  Powell,  Clinton,  N.  Y. —  These  apples  (holding  up 
some  superb  specimens  from  Colorado)  show  what  American  in- 
dustry is  doing.  These  were  grown  on  what  fifty  years  ago  was, 
on  our  maps.  The  Great  American  Desert.  We  are  going  to  make 
the  desert  blossom  like  a  rose  garden ;  and  our  schools  must  lead 
the  way.  The  19th  century  was  the  century  of  trade;  the 
20th  century  is  the  century  of  agriculture;  and  the  farmer  is 
going  to  Burbank  the  world.  If  I  had  known  what  sort  of  fellows 
you  are  here  I  would  have  brought  along  a  bag  full  of  beans,  with 
pods  10  inches  long  and  10  beans  to  the  pod,  to  show  you  what 
my  boys  and  girls  must  be  able  to  construe  instead  of  construing 
the  Latin  verb.  The  other  day  two  boys  came  to  me  and  wanted 
my  advice  about  going  to  college.  I  asked  them  where  they  had 
received  their  education  so  far.  They  named  a  certain  high  school 
down  the  Mohavv^k  valley,  and  when  I  asked  them  if  they  had  been  to 
school  anyv/here  else,  they  said  "  No.'*  They  were  boys  about  18  or 
20,  I  noticed  when  they  shook  my  hand  that  they  had  a  tremendous 
grip  and  I  suspected  they  had  been  milking  from  5  to  20  cows 
every  day.  I  said,  "  Boys,  can  you  milk?''  and  they  said  they  had 
to  milk  13  cows  every  morning  and  every  night.  "  Did  you  learn 
that  at  school?"  "No,  we  learned  that  in  the  barnyard."  "Well, 
can  you  run  a  straight  furrow,  and  can  you  raise  a  good  field  of 
corn,  and  plant  an  orchard,  and  spray  apple  trees,  and  can  you 
pick  apples  so  they  won't  rot  as  soon  as  your  customers  get  them  ?  " 
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The  boys  thought  they  could  do  all  of  those  things,  and  I  said, 
"  Did  you  learn  that  at  school  ?  "  No,  they  had  learned  that  at 
home.  "Well,  boys,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  been  at  school 
somewhere  excepting  the  high  school,  and  those  things  which  you 
underststnd,  those  things  which  you  apply,  those  things  which  make 
your  family  happy,  you  learned  in  the  field  and  the  orchard  and  in 
the  garden,  through  work/'  I  did  not  want  to  say  anything  against 
the  high  school,  but  when  we  came  to  talk  the  matter  over  we  found 
that  there  is  a  vast  scheme  of  industrial  education  going  on,  and 
that  our  schools  ought  to  ally  themselves  more  closely  with  this  sort 
of  education. 

In  the  original  town  school  of  Massachusetts  we  had  nothing 
more  than  a  supplement  of  the  family,  and  it  gave  what  the  in- 
dustrialism of  those  days  required.  It  did  not  undertake  to  displace 
the  family  as  a  source  of  education. 

The  exigencies  of  pioneering  created  the  district  school,  which 
was  also  distinctly  a  part  of  family  life,  and  industrially  cooperative 
with  home  work.  The  academy  grew  up  as  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  colleges,  which  were  private  institutions.  All  along  through 
the  forest,  district  schools  stood  like  marked  trees,  to  show  the  track 
of  Puritan  ideas.  While  they  did  not  directly  educate  the  hands, 
they  did  not  educate  the  children  away  from  home  life  and  the  farm. 

The  state  university  came  in  as  a  public  institution,  but  with 
college  instincts.  The  first  was  founded  in  Michigan,  as  the 
Catholepistemiad  —  with  fourteen  Didaxias.  This  university,  in- 
tensely classical,  did  however  include  in  its  curriculum,  biology; 
and  it  allowed  for  women  instructors.  Harvard  soon  became  the 
University  of  Massachusetts ;  and,  while  in  mathematics,  the  students 
only  went  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three,  the  president  preached  in 
Greek,  and  the  students  were  required  to  criticize  in  Latin.  On  the 
whole  the  state  universities  opened  the  way  for  system,  but  not  for 
industrialism.  In  fact  here  was  a  natural  and  inevitable  conflict. 
Nothing  was  left  to  industrialism  but  the  district  schools. 

The  evolution  of  the  graded  town  school  has  at  last  swallowed 
up  the  common  or  district  schools,  and  faced  the  whole  system 
toward  classicalism.  That  is,  the  graded  public  school  is  involved 
in  preparation  for  the  college,  which  is  a  private  school.  The  solu- 
tion was  not  found  in  those  states,  like  Michigan,  that  integrated 
all  the  lower  schools  with  the  university.  Meanwhile  the  colleges, 
originally  not  very  far  from  being  high  schools,  have  distracted 
the  problem  still  more  by  their  ambition  to  become  universities. 
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The  normal  schools  almost  inevitably  have  been  faced  toward  the 
classical  college ;  at  least  they  have  been  involved  in  the  preparatory 
tendency  of  the  lower  schools. 

The  first  struggle  with  this  chaotic  state  of  affairs  was  the  effort 
to  introduce  manual  training,  with  elementary  natural  science.  St 
Louis  was  the  first  city  to  incorporate  this  evolutionary  measure. 
I  happened  at  the  time  to  be  one  of  the  editors  of  the  St  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  and  the  fight  was  a  sharp  one.  Meanwhile,  in  1862, 
the  land  grant  act  opened  the  way  to  a  new  sort  of  state  university 
—  for  that  is  really  what  the  agricultural  college  should  be  called. 
The  innovation  was  met  with  a  spirit  of  defiance  and  contempt.  It 
was  3ifficult  to  secure  teachers  qualified  for  original  investigation. 
Such  teachers  have  however  not  only  been  created  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  industrial  education,  but  the  country  has  been  filled 
with  men  qualified  for  this  sort  of  leadership.  The  agricultural 
college  was  not  only  an  index  of  the  growing  industrialism  of  the 
age,  but  it  very  soon  became  a  powerful  motor  in  the  same  direction. 

Now  comes  the  problem  how  shall  we  associate  the  common 
schools  with  the  agricultural  state  university  or  college ;  that  is  how 
shall  we  bring  into  accord  industrialism  at  the  top  and  classicalism 
at  the  base  —  Americanism  at  the  top  with  traditionalism  at  the 
bottom?  Must  we  create  agricultural  high  schools,  involving  agri- 
cultural primaries?  If  so,  we  shall  not  only  duplicate  the  state 
systems,  but  increase  the  confusion  already  existing.  New  York 
has  several  times  had  bills  of  this  sort  under  advisement.  Georgia 
has  created  an  agricultural  high  school  for  each  senatorial  district. 
In  other  states  the  effort  has  been  made  to  graft  agriculture  on 
to  the  high  schools  already  existing.  A  complete  system  would  be 
a  state  agricultural  university,  graded  through  industrial  normals, 
(such  as  already  exist  in  several  of  the  states),  down  to  industrial 
high  schools  and  primaries.  The  tone  and  purpose  would  be  every- 
where investigation,  finding  out  and  applying  what  is  found  —  Bur- 
banking  the  world.  Herbart  and  Froebel  would  no  longer  disturb 
us.  The  kindergarten  would  become  less  artificial  in  such  a  system ; 
for  the  children  would  play  not  with  artificial  blocks,  but  with 
flowers  and  pebbles. 

In  my  judgment  no  possible  solution  for  this  problem  can  come 
along  any  other  road  than  that  of  industrial  training  of  teachers. 
It  will  never  be  possible  to  overlay  our  already  burdened  school 
curriculum,  with  anything  like  a  thorough  industrial  training. 
The  beginning  must  be  made  by  inspiring  normal  pupils  with  a  love 
for  nature  and  for  nature  work ;  with  a  compT^VvexvsAOTv  <:>i  ^^  ^.'^l^ 
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that  training  the  hands  and  training  the  brain  are  correlated. 
Massachusetts  apprehends  the  problem.  The  normal  schools  in  a 
dozen  other  states  are  giving  more  or  less  thorough  and  effective 
instruction  along  the  same  lines.  The  Davis  bill,  (which  will  be 
again  pressed  upon  the  next  session  of  Congress),  provides  an 
annual  appropriation  for  industrial  education  in  agricultural  high 
schools,  besides  creating  branch  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
Tliis  bill  assumes  that  our  present  system  can  not  be  readjusted, 
and  that  the  states  can  not  be  left  to  their  own  guidance.  My 
impression  is  that  the  states  will  accomplish  the  work,  and  that  it 
will  be  done  without  the  necessity  of  a  duplicated  system. 

In  New  York  State,  however,  while  centralizing  the  town  schools 
has  broadened  the  curriculum,  made  more  sanitary  the  buildings, 
and  in  other  ways  been  progressive,  it  is  a  fact  that  by  absorbing 
the  district  schools,  the  school  system  has  been  made  more  alien 
to  the  farm  and  the  family.  The  problem  crowds  very  hard  upon 
us,  and  readjustment  is  imperative.  It  is  demanded  not  only  by 
agriculture,  but  by  the  trades,  by  social  order,  and  by  the  ethical 
requirements  of  society.  Traditionalism  has  brought  with  it  a 
burden  of  false  conceptions,  not  only  of  what  is  education, 
but  of  what  is  right  and  wrong.  Whatever  changes  take  place 
the  school  and  the  home  must  be  more  closely  united.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  aim  and  effort  of  the  school  is  not  different 
from  the  home,  but  is  to  supplement  the  education  which  is  there  se- 
cured. It  is  shameful  to  teach  a  boy  distaste  for  the  work  that  en- 
gages his  parents.  Boys  and  girls  are  sent  back  to  the  farm  with 
no  knowledge  of  plants  or  animals,  and  with  a  distaste  for  country 
life.  The  new  school  must  teach  honor  for  labor.  It  must  include 
the  workshop  and  the  laboratory.  In  ordinary  farm  life,  today, 
there  is  hardly  a  known  science  that  is  not  involved;  and 
these  sciences  must  be  so  taught  in  our  schools  that  they 
can  be  applied  in  everyday  production  and  distribution.  I 
think  the  old  and  the  young  have  been  far  too  widely  separated. 
I  am  confident  that  Brown  University  is  correct  in  enrolling  the 
whole  population  as  students  —  so  far  as  they  are  willing  to  learn. 

Industrializing  our  schools  does  not  affect,  however,  so  much  the 
contents  as  it  does  the  methods.  It  docs  not  imply  added  studies, 
so  much  as  applied  studies.  It  is  based  on  the  thesis  that  all  real 
knowledge  is  usable.  It  would  give  one  half  of  the  day  to  indoor 
work,  with  books ;  and  it  would  give  one  half  the  day  to  garden  and 
orchard  work.  The  new  education  will  consider  the  senses  as  the 
main  means  of  acquiring  or  commutvicating  knowledge.    Our  drift 
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has  been  to  shorten  vision,  dull  hearing,  and  bring  the  nose  into 
contempt.  The  Australian  boy,  on  all  fours,  trails  marauders  by 
the  scent  of  their  tracks;  and  he  does  it  with  the  certainty  of  a 
hound.  Humboldt  tells  us  that  when  traveling  in  the  Andes,  his 
party  was  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  both  sides  of  a 
wide  valley.  Late  in  the  day  he  became  alarmed  because  his  friends 
had  not  come  in  sight.  His  Indian  guides  inquired  for  whom  he 
was  looking;  and  when  informed,  they  pointed  across  the  valley 
saying,  "  There  they  are.'*  With  a  strong  field  glass,  Humboldt 
adds  that  he  could  just  pick  them  out. 

The  new  education  will  require  therefore,  not  a  schoolhouse 
placed  on  the  roadside,  but  buildings  located  in  the  middle  of  several 
acres  —  with  shops  and  laboratories  as  well  as  classrooms.  There 
must  be  established  a  right  equation  between  hand  and  brain ;  be- 
tween work  and  condition.  You  can  not  load  a  boy  down  with 
worse  luggage  than  mere  knowledge.  We  want  the  boys  and  girls 
to  understand  that  they  are  going  to  school  everywhere.  Then 
they  will  understand  also  that  they  are  going  to  school  on  the  street 
corners,  where  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  are  the  teachers. 

Industrialism  involves  a  social  crisis  which  nothing  but  the 
school  can  meet  and  master.  If  we  do  not  put  trained  minds  as 
well  as  trained  hands  at  the  head  of  an  industrial  age,  conditions 
will  put  in  charge  untrained  minds  and  sneaking  hands.  Our  whole 
cooperative  force  will  fall  under  the  mastership  of  scoundrels.  The 
history  of  strikes  is  not  a  history  of  common  sense  on  one  side, 
any  more  than  on  the  other.  There  is  in  industrialism  an  ethical 
law  that  corresponds  to  the  golden  rule  of  doing.  Jesus  says,  "  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  zvork/'  Goethe  says,  "  Everything 
that  sets  free  our  intelligence,  without  giving  us  self-control,  is 
fatal." 

My  own  views  of  education  got  a  wrench,  when  after  graduating 
from  college,  I  met  with  spectrum  analysis  —  just  then  opening  the 
great  industrial  field,  as  well  as  the  heavenly  regions.  I  found  that 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  schools  I  could  not  comprehend  this 
revelation.  I  went  to  work  and  mastered  it.  Then  nature  began  to 
take  on  an  entirely  new  phase.  I  found  that  the  corn  blades  were 
leaves  of  one  big  book,  and  my  eyes  were  opening  to  read  it.  The 
educated  senses  discover  facts;  the  educated  mind  gathers  facts; 
the  educated  hands  use  facts.  I  have  a  learned  friend  who  lost 
himself  some  fifty  years  ago  in  books ;  he  has  never  since  been  able 
to  find  himself. 

Not  being  able  to  find  an  industrial  system  for  my  clvvV4x^w^\ 
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built  an  annex  to  my  barn  —  upstairs  a  laboratory  for  chemistry, 
entomology,  botany,  geology;  and  downstairs  a  shop.  My  boys 
discovered  that  geology  meant  what  our  farm  was  composed  of; 
that  entomology  considered  the  moths  and  the  butterflies  that  flew 
around  our  heads;  that  chemistry  was  the  science  of  soils  and 
manures;  that  ornithology  was  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the 
birds  —  not  making  a  collection  of  dead  ones.  In  this  way  my 
farm  became  a  schoolhouse,  and  school  identified  itself  with  home. 
The  shop  developed  brain  wit  as  well  as  it  did  hand  skill.  Tools 
were  made  as  well  as  mended ;  engines  were  constructed,  and  finally 
a  home-built  automobile  whizzed  by  my  window.  Books  became 
aids  to  the  hands;  not  stuffing  for  tired  brains.  It  did  not  follow 
that  the  humanities  must  be  left  out  of  such  an  education. 

A  well  conducted  farm  is  really  the  only  university  in  the  world. 
It  calls  into  active  work  nearly  every  known  science.  It  applies  to 
the  production  of  wealth  and  human  comfort,  as  well  as  general 
progress,  all  the  accumulations  of  human  wit  and  wisdom.  In 
1902,  Professor  Whitman  wrote  from  the  Marine  Laboratory,  at 
Woods  Hole,  that  the  biological  laboratories  had  been  limited  to 
the  study  of  dead  material,  and  that  the  fundamental  problems 
discussed  could  not  be  settled  in  that  way.  He  appealed  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  to  establish  a  biological  farm;  for  the  ex- 
perimental investigation  of  life  histories,  habits,  instincts  and  in- 
telligence—  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  It  is  for  the 
purpose,  and  to  the  intent,  of  turning  every  farm  in  the  United 
States  into  a  biological  garden  that  we  appeal  to  you  today. 

I  believe  in  the  church;  I  believe  equally  in  the  school.  But  the 
true  church  has  life,  and  the  true  school  has  life.  Life  means 
change,  growth,  progress.  I  feel  sure  that  the  coming  school  and 
the  coming  church  will  be  much  closer  together,  and  that  the  two 
will  be  united  in  ethical  effort.  In  that  day  the  school  auditorium 
will  become  the  center  of  town  thought  and  purpose;  while  the 
superintendent  will  become  the  ethical  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
leader  —  altogether  the  most  important  factor  in  town  life. 

What  we  now  demand  is  (i)  that  through  the  normal  schools 
we  secure  teachers  equipped  and  inspired  for  investigation.  (2) 
That  the  union  or  town  school  be  built  with  an  inclosure  of  not 
less  than  five  acres  of  land.  (3)  That  half  the  school  day  be 
assigned  to  investigation  and  application  —  by  preference  the  fore- 
noon. (4)  That  the  grading  of  students,  and  their  advancement, 
be  not  based  so  much  upon  memory  as  upon  achievement;  that  it 
be  correlated  with  field  work  quite  as  closely  as  with  book  study. 
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CLOSING  REMARKS 

BY  VICE  CHANCELLOR  MCKELWAY 

The  value  of  every  Convocation  was  practically  attested  by 
Scripture.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  In  calling  you 
finally  to  order,  myself  and  my  associates  in  the  Board  of  Regents 
wish  to  thank  you  for  your  attendance.  I  know  I  am  authorized 
by  all  of  the  speakers  to  thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  am  sure 
that  when  our  proceedings  are  put  into  book  form  and  obtained 
by  you,  you  will  be  gratified  to  discover  an  essential  harmony  of 
idea  underlying  each  paper  and  all  the  discussion  under  such  paper. 
I  trust  your  experience  of  this  Convocation  has  been  pleasant.  I 
believe  it  will  be  on  reflection  profitable.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
established  that  Convocation  committees  will  hereafter  choose  but 
one  general  subject  as  the  case  was  last  year,  as  the  case  has  been 
this  year.  On  that  one  subject  attention  will  be  concentrated.  From 
that  one  subject  thought  will  branch  out  in  various  directions.  We 
will  thus  get  the  individuality  which  we  have  enjoyed.  We  will 
thus  also  get  that  variety  and  unity  which  have  been  rewarding  and 
enlightening.  And  we  will  thus  take  home  with  us,  as  we  shall  to- 
day, a  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  the  truth  and  a  consciousness  of 
its  infinite  ramifications  in  various  directions,  and  of  the  essential 
harmony  of  all  the  divisions  thus  pursued.  There  are  many  men 
of  many  minds.  We  are  very  glad  that  the  many  men  who  have 
attended  our  occasion  have  shown  the  variety  of  their  minds,  and 
we  trust  that  the  Committee  on  Convocation  for  next  year  at  least, 
while  giving  to  us  an  equally  fruitful  and  suggestive  program,  will 
not  be  quite  so  careful  to  confine  the  illustration  of  it  to  our  own 
schools.     The  Convocation  for  1907  is  adjourned. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  CONVOCATION  OF  1908 

PRELIMINARY    ANNOUNCEMENT 

General  invitation.  Th-e  Regx^nts  and  all  officers  of  any  Uni- 
versity department,  all  trustees,  instructors  and  other  officers  of 
institutions  in  the  University,  officers  of  the  State  associations  of 
teachers,  superintendents,  school  commissioners  and  school  boards, 
and  others  elected  by  the  Regents,  or  by  Convocation  Council  are 
ex  officio  members  of  University  Convocation.  Those  holding  simi- 
lar i)asiti(>ns  in  other  stites  and  all  others  interested  in  education 
are  also  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Delegates.  Each  institution  in  the  University  is  earnestly  re- 
quested to  send  at  least  one  delegate  and  to  cooperate  in  making  this 
meeting  equal  in  interest  and  profit  to  any  yet  held. 

Boards  of  education  are  urgently  advised  to  authorize  high  school 
principals  to  attend  the  Convocation  and  to  pay  their  expenses 
thereto.  It  would  be  a  warrantable  public  charge  in  view  of  the 
benefits  to  be  obtained. 

It  will  add  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  exercises  and  to  the  con- 
venience and  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  if  members  will: 

1  Register  immediately  on  arrival ; 

2  Assemble  promptly  at  each  session. 

The  Convocation  program  for  1908  dealt  with  three  main  topics: 
Health  and  Hygiene  in  the  Public  Schools,  particularly  from  two 
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points  of  view:  (ist)  The  need  of  more  attention  to  health  in  the 
public  schools;  (2d)  How  far  ought  school  authorities  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  physical  condition  of  the  pupils. 

The  Promotion  of  Interest  in  the  History  of  the  State.  This  topic 
has  special  significance  in  view  of  the  approaching  Hudson-Fulton 
and  Lake  Champlain  Tercentenary  celebrations. 

The  Simplification  of  School  Programs.  This  subject  is  timely 
as  bearing  upon  the  revision  of  the  syllabuses  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  1910.  It  is  also  intimately  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  vocational  and  industrial  schools. 

It  was  desired  that  the  formal  papers  be  followed  by  thorough 
discussion.  Many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  State  had  been 
asked  to  participate,  but  there  was  no  preferment  on  the  program 
and  all  were  invited  to  give  their  aid,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
practical  suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  Department  and  of  the 
schools  and  colleges. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SESSIONS 

Thursday  afternoon,  October  22 

3  p.  m.     Informal  gathering  at  headquarters 

4  p.  m.     Executive  session  of  Convocation  Council  at  the  Educa- 

tion Department 

Thursday  evening.  Senate  chamber 

7.30  p.  m.     Registration 

8  p.  m.     Announcements 

Prof.  George  P.  Bristol  M.A.,  Cornell  University,  for  Convo- 
cation Council 
Prayer 
Rev.  WiLUAM  Herman  Hopkins 
8.15  p.  m.     Chancellor's  address 

Regent  St  Clair  McKelway  M.A.  LL.D.,  Vice  Chancellor 
Address:    The  Adaptation  of  University  Work  to  the  Common 
Life  of  the  People 
President  J.  G.  Schurman  LL.D.,  Cornell  University 

Informal  reception  was  held  in  the  Senate  lobby  at  close  of  ad- 
dresses. All  members  of  the  Convocation  and  guests  were  cordially 
invited  to  meet  the  Regents  of  the  University  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

I 
Friday  morning,  October  23,  Senate  chamber 

9  a.  m.     Registration 

9.30  a.  m.     Announcements 

Prof.  George  P.  Bristol  M.A.,  Cornell  University,  for  Convo- 
cation Council 
Address :    The  Need  of  More  Attention  to  Health  in  the  Public 
Schools 
Prof.  William  H.  BurnhAxM,  Clark  University 
Address:  How  Far  are  School  Authorities  Justified  in  Assuming 
Responsibility  for  the  Health  and  Physical   Conditions  of 
Pupils  ? 
Hon.  William  Nottingham  M.A.  Ph.D.  LL.D.,  Regent  of  the 
University 
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Discussion  of  the  general  topic  was  led  by 
Edward  L.  Stevens  M.A.  L.H.D.,  Associate  City  Superintend- 
ent, New  York ;  followed  by  Dr  Thomas  A.  Storey,  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Physical  Instruction,  College  of  City  of  New 
York 
General  discussion 

Professor  De  Garmo,  Dr  Burnham,  Mr  Canfield,  Dr  Not- 
tingham, Dr  Wittemore,  Dr  Julius  Sachs 

Friday  afternoon,  October  23,  Senate  chamber 

Address :  The  Relation  of  State  to  National  History 

President  Edwin  E.  Sparks  M.A.  Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College 
Address :  The  Struggle  of  the  English,  Dutch  and  French  for  New 
York 
Frank  H.  Wood  M.A.  Ph.D.,  Hamilton  College 
Discussion  of  the  general  topic  was  led  by 
Charles  T.  McFarlane  Ph.B.  Pd.D.,  Principal  State  Normal 
School,  Brockport 
Members  of  the  Convocation  visited  the  Historical  Building  of  the 
Albany  Historical  Association 

Friday  evening,  October  23 

Semiannual  dinner  of  the  Hudson  River  Schoolmasters  Club  was 
given  at  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck. 

The  members  of  the  Convocation  were  cordially  invited  to  attend 
the  dinner.  Plates  $2  per  person.  The  doors  were  thrown  open 
for  the  after-dirmer  speaking  at  9.30  and  all  members  of  the  Convo- 
cation were  cordially  welcomed  without  charge.  Arrangements  had 
been  made  for  comfortably  seating  the  entire  membership. 

Speakers:  President  Albert  Ross  Hill  Ph.  D.  LL.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri 

Hon.  Homer  Folks,  President  State  Probation  Commission, 
"  Juvenile  Probation  and  Its  Relation  to  Truancy  " 

Saturday  morning,  October  24,  Senate  chandber 

Announcements 

Prof.  George  P.  Bristol  M.A.,  Cornell  University,  for  Convoca- 
tion Council 
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Address :  The  Present  Status  of  Public  Education 
Edward  J.  Goodwin  Lit.D   L.H.D.,  President  The  Packer  Col- 
legiate Institute 
Discussion  led  by 

Frank  Rollins  B.A.  Ph.D.,  Second  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Education 
General  discussion 
Professor  De  Garmo,   Dr  Draper 
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ADDRESSES,  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

Thursday  evening,  October  22 

The  Convocation  was  formally  opened  at  8.15  p.  m.  by  Vice 
Chancellor  McKelway. 

The  following  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  William  Herman 
Hopkins : 

All-mighty  and  ever-living  God,  Father  of  all  men  —  in  reverence. 
ill  penitence,  in  gratitude,  in  faith  we  seek  Thee.  In  our  weakness 
and  our  wrong  hear  us  with  Thy  forgiving  patience.  Deepen  our 
gratitude  in  the  remembrance  of  Thy  gifts.  Increase  our  faith  for 
the  duty  of  the  day  and  for  all  the  struggle  of  life.  We  rejoice  in 
the  land  which  Thou  didst  give  to  our  fathers.  We  pray  for  its  con- 
tinuing peace  and  prosperity,  and  we  pray  that  its  citizenship  may 
learn  more  and  more  of  the  citizenship  which  is  in  Heaven.  May 
Thy  blessing  fall  upon  all  our  labor  and  all  our  hopes.  May  our  gov- 
ernment be  unspotted ;  our  homes  unbroken  and  pure ;  our  churches 
filled  with  a  living  and  reasonable  faith;  our  schools  with  the 
culture  that  acknowledges  Thee. 

May  Thy  favor  fall  upon  this  Convocation,  upon  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  all  the  paths  of  its  service.  Grant,  O 
God,  the  gift  of  that  wisdom  which  is  power,  and,  transcending  all 
other  knowledge,  may  there  be  found  the  knowledge  of  the  great- 
ness of  God  filling  the  earth  as  the  waves  fill  the  sea.  Grant  Thy 
wisdom  in  this  hour,  Thy  own  spirit  in  our  hearts.  Thy  grace  and 
truth  in  our  speech,  and,  in  all  our  schools  and  universities,  may  the 
true  things  be  sought.  May  those  who  govern,  those  who  teach, 
those  who  study  bear  themselves  as  in  the  sight  of  God  and  for  the 
welfare  of  their  fellows  and,  whatever. we  gather  of  the  true  things 
of  life,  may  we  bring  them  to  the  feet  of  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the 
Truth  and  the  Life.     Amen. 

CHANCELLOR'S  ADDRESS 

My  Friends:  The  Board  of  Regents  are  your  hosts,  but  we 
feel  as  if  we  were  your  guests.  The  entertainment  we  can 
give  to  you  is  more  material  than  intellectual.  That  which 
you  give  to  us  is  mental,  social,  in  a  high  sense  spiritual  and 
exquisitely  personal  incitement.  Coming  here,  you  can  observe  only 
the  bureaucratic  work  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.    By 
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your  coming  here  we  can  catch  the  spirit  of  the  educational  leaders 
and  workers  of  the  State,  whether  in  universities  and  colleges  or 
in  all  the  other  more  diffused  departments  of  learning  throughout 
the  commonwealth.  Your  help  to  us  is  far  greater  than  can  be  ours 
to  you.  This  has  been  true  of  every  one  of  the  many  Convocations 
I  have  attended.  The  program  of  itself  indicates  by  its  topics  and 
terms  that  this  will  be  true  of  the  present  Convocation.  But  our 
assumption  of  stately  officialism  and  your  kindly  forbearance  from 
pricking  it,  except  in  the  confidences  of  quiet  interchange  of  personal 
views,  make  association  as  charming  as  the  music  of  the  spheres 
and  preserve  our  complacency  intact.  This  union  of  reflection 
with  courtesy  insures  a  discretion  hard  to  maintain,  but  essential 
to  maintain  at  this  time. 

None  of  us,  for  instance,  can  forget,,  if  we  would,  that  the  State 
as  a  whole  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  are  now  interested  in  a  move- 
ment which,  in  itself,  is  highly  educational,  but  which  would  be  or 
should  be  aliunde  here.  There  is  nothing  more  instructive  and 
arousing,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  carried  on,  than  a  presi- 
dential election.  There  is  no  exercise  or  action  of  a  commonwealth 
of  more  than  eight  millions  in  a  pivotal  state  of  a  republic  of  more 
than  eighty  millions  that  could  be  more  decisively  and  palpably  edu- 
cational than  the  experience  through  which  both  are  passing  at  this 
time.  One  of  the  illustrations  of  popular  education  by  and  through 
popular  suffrage,  which  can  well  be  carried  in  the  mind  —  and  which 
is  "  broadbased  upon  the  people's  will  and  compassed  by  the  invio- 
late sea  " —  is  the  government  under  which  we  live  and  this  Convo- 
cation is  the  product  directly  and  indirectly  of  that  state  in  the  field 
of  government. 

The  Regents  and  the  Convocation,  however,  can  only  remember 
this,  as  a  fact,  and  with  the  remembrance  realize  that  the  nearing 
elections  themselves,  while  they  are  borne  in  mind,  must  here  be  left 
out  of  account.  The  Education  Department  never  knows  politics 
in  its  action  or  in  its  policy.  None  of  the  46  Convocations  which 
have  passed  into  history,  and  the  full  record  of  which  has  been 
published  and  spread  broadcast  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  has 
ever  discussed  politics  in  any  form.  Every  Board  of  Regents  and 
the  membership  of  every  Convocation  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
prised members  of  all  political  and  theological  opinions,  and  in  their 
meetings  and  discussions  they  absolutely  have  known  nothing  of 
partizanship  or  creeds.  I  think  it  fortunate  and  significant  that  all 
parties  and  all  denominations  in  this  State  are  the  equal  friends  of 
education  and  that  all  educational  occasions  in  this  State  are  abso- 
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lutely  free  from  political  or  partizan  or  theological  bias  or  prefer- 
ences, prejudices  or  antipathies.  I  think  it  not  unfortunate,  too, 
the  end  of  a  period  of  political  contention  as  this  date  is. 

Whether  as  citizens  or  as  partizans,  our  candidates  and  spellbind- 
ers have  said  their  say  and  we,  their  followers  or  as  mutineers 
against  their  views,  are  prepared  to  do  our  duty,  at  the  proper  time, 
in  the  proper  way,  and  in  the  proper  place.  Neither  the  shade  nor 
the  shadow  of  partizan  contention  falls  on  our  hearts,  or  disturbs 
our  minds  or  affects  our  deliberations  here.  The  violence  which 
even  the  suggestion  of  politics,  into  this  occasion,  in  the  cause  and 
name  of  education,  would  produce  would  make  the  attempt  unthink- 
able. We  will  confer  and  debate  within  these  stately  halls  on  what 
Blackstone  called  "  the  uniform,  permanent  and  universal  "  interests 
of  people  in  education,  but  ever  with  the  consciousness  that,  though 
we  live  under  a  political  government,  in  the  historic  and  scientific 
but  too  often  abused  sense  of  that  term,  partizanship  itself  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  work  and  thought  here  and  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  what  we  here  review  or  here  decide  or  here 
project.  The  relief  to  our  mind  should  be  as  great  as  the  commend- 
ation of  our  reserve  from  political  suggestions  to  our  consciences. 

This  will  readily  be  seen  and  enforced  by  merely  a  running  look 
at  what  has  been  set  forth  for  us.  Subject  to  changes  or  modifica- 
tions which  may  be  necessary,  the  program  of  the  Convocation  is 
comprehensive,  representative  and  in  interpretation  can  be  made 
important.  My  own  part  is  by  far  the  easiest  and  most  incidental. 
It  is  simply  to  preside,  by  your  indulgence,  and  to  be  obedient  to 
your  suggestions.  The  real  Convocation,  the  real  instruction,  the 
real  enlightenment,  must  be  looked  for  from  the  membership. 

The  distinguished  head  of  Cornell  University  is  announced  to 
follow  me  on  '*  The  Adaptation  of  University  Work  to  the  Common 
Life  of  the  People."  As  a  student,  that  subject  was  brought  home 
to  his  experience  in  the  acquisition  of  his  great  knowledge  in  the  old 
world  and  in  the  new.  As  a  distinguished  professor  in  institutions  in 
the  Dominion  and  in  the  university  of  which  he  is  now  the  head, 
his  subject  has  been  brought  home  to  him  with  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  by  vast  tests  of  action  and  administration.  I  doubt  not 
we  shall  learn  from  him  the  fruit  of  reflection,  of  knowledge  and 
of  suggestion  in  an  address  that  will  make  you  grateful  to  me  if  I 
detain  you  from  him  but  for  a  little  while,  and  grateful  to  him,  I 
hope,  for  what  he  shall  say  to  us  out  of  his  unsurpassed  opportunities 
to  see  and  say  it  wisely. 

The  social  gathering  which  will  follow  our  meeting  tonight,  and 
in  which  the  ice  of  strangeness  shou\4  \>e  xtvidXfcd  Vj  iVve  warmth  of 
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fellowship,  will  itself  be  followed  tomorrow  morning  by  the  con- 
sideration which  Professor  Burnham  of  Clark  University  will  give 
to  "  The  Need  of  More  Attention  to  Health  in  the  Public  Schools." 
His  standing  in  school  hygiene  is  second  to  that  of  no  man  in  his 
state  or  our  land.  Whether  his  subject  includes  the  architecture, 
ventilation,  warming,  drainage,  salubrious  situation  and  physical 
care  of  our  schoolhouses,  or  the  enforcement  of  correct  habits  to 
the  children,  or  care  for  the  health  and  strength  of  teachers  as  well 
as  of  pupils,  or  in  all  these  things,  in  the  management  of  the  schools, 
we  shall  soon  know.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  enough  subjects  in 
his  title  or  in  any  free  allusion  to  it  to  occupy  a  dozen  Convocations. 
He  is  under  moral  bonds  to  be  briefer  than  that.  I  shall  not  violate 
confidence  in  intimating  what  views  he  will  take,  for  his  intentions 
in  that  respect  have  prudently  not  been  communicated  to  me. 

After  him,  tomorrow  morning,  Regent  Nottingham  will  present 
another  branch  of  the  same  subject  by  the  consideration  of  "  How 
Far  Are  School  Authorities  Justified  in  Assuming  Responsibility 
for  the  Health  Conditions  of  Pupils  ?  "  Frankly,  I  do  not  know. 
Confidentially,  Regent  Nottingham  does,  and  he  can  speak  with  all 
the  ease  and  authority  of  a  recently  reelected  Regent.  He  reso- 
lutely refuses  to  disclose  his  views,  until  the  time  set  for  presenting 
them. 

I  can  only  in  a  general  way  appositely  recall  that  one  of  the  few 
powers  of  despotism,  inherent  in  democratic-republican  government, 
is  that  vested,  for  instance,  in  boards  of  health.  It  is  vested  in  them 
under  what  is  called  "ithe  emergency  powers  of  government." 
Those  powers  have  been  exercised  by  the  State  of  New  York,  on 
occasions  of  real  or  threatened  epidemics,  and  have  been  relentlessly 
exercised,  with  subsequent  judicial  confirmation  by  our  highest 
courts.  They  have  also  been  exercised  by  the  national  government, 
not  only  at  coast  line  quarantines,  but  within  and  between  states, 
where  trade  and  travel  have  been  affected  by  national  health  and 
consequent  national  welfare.  The  most  strict  constructionist  of 
constitutional  powers  on  their  narrowest  side  that  I  ever  knew  was 
the  late  Isham  G.  Harris.  He  was  some  time  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federate Senate,  afterward,  on  reunion,  a  Tennessee  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  in  that  body  a  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Strict  constructionist  as  he  was, 
he  favored  the  establishment  of  a  national  quarantine,  amid  and 
between  the  states,  in  the  interest  of  commerce  as  affected  by  a  rela- 
tion to  health  and  reciprocally  of  health  as  affected  by  a  relation  to 
commerce.     Pestilence  and  epidemic  were  averted  by  legislation. 
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which  this  strict  states  rights  man  effected.  State  lines  then  were 
naught  to  his  desire  to  avert  wholesale  death.  Now,  if  Dr  Notting- 
ham can  make  the  responsibility  of  school  authorities,  for  the  health 
of  pupils,  cover  as  large  a  ground  as  our  state  quarantine  and  our 
national  health  board  have  covered  in  this  vital  interest,  in  vital 
emergencies  of  all  our  people,  he  will  undoubtedly  open  up  a  field 
of  discussion  which  will  be  attractive  to  the  bold  and  possibly  ap- 
palling only  to  the  timid. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  in  this  chamber,  Dr  Edwin  E.  Sparks  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  will  talk  to  us  aiK>ut  "  The  Relation 
of  the  State  to  National  History."  That  subject  is  so  attractive  and 
embracive  that  Dr  Draper  wanted  me  also  to  make  it  the  topic  of 
my  address  this  evening.  But  in  vain  is  a  snare  set  in  the  sight  of 
any  bird.  Those  who  know  Dr  Sparks's  career  in  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, as  a  professor  of  national  history,  and  as  president  of  the 
college  where  he  now  is,  will  thank  me  for  not  trying  to  be  more 
than  a  listener  to  him.  I  would  rather  avail  myself  of  the  fruits 
of  his  study  and  thought  than  burden  your  attention,  with  an  antici- 
pation of  his  paper.  He  has  been  to  school  to  his  subject  and  we  on 
it  can  here  go  to  school  to  him.  Where  we  live,  we  can  become  his 
proxies,  his  echoes  or  his  indorsers.  One  man  who  does  the  study- 
ing for  many  others  is  an  unconscious  benefactor.  Those  who  hear 
him  in  this  place  can  increase  their  own  distinction  elsewhere,  by 
repeating  without  credit  what  they  learn  from  him  here.  If  they  are 
hardy  enough,  they  can.  Even  without  credit,  he  will  be  as  un- 
selfishly gratified  and  as  discreetly  reserved  as  others  may  be  flagi- 
tiously audacious  or  inexcusably  assumptive. 

On  the  same  afternoon,  in  this  chamber,  to  Dr  Frank  H.  Wood, 
of  Hamilton  College,  will  be  committed  the  interesting  subject  of 
"  The  Struggle  of  the  English,  the  Dutch  and  the  French  for  New 
York."  That  is  certainly  an  enticing  topic.  Much  has  been  said  upon 
it  and  by  many  essayists  and  historians.  It  is  the  favorite  firebrand 
of  Knickerbockers  at  Pilgrim  dinners.  It  is  the  preferred  target 
of  eloquent  Irishmen  at  St  Patrick  night  feasts.  It  is  the  occasional 
irritation  of  mischief  makers,  whose  discourses  sprayed  with  tabasco 
and  other  sauces,  at  dinners  of  the  societies  of  St  George,  make  the 
distinction  extremely  difficult  between  eloquence  and  assault  and 
battery.  I  myself  have  one  or  two  papers  on  that  subject,  which  I 
have  omitted,  by  request,  I  regret  to  say,  to  repeat  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  but  which  can  be  revamped,  if  necessary,  to  add  to 
the  discord  of  dinners  and  to  the  temperamental  insanity  of  post- 
prandial partizans. 
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Then,  on  Friday  night,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Hudson  River  School- 
masters Club,  to  which  the  Convocation  is  invited,  we  shall  hear  Dr 
Albert  Ross  Hill,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  like  Dr  Schurman, 
a  Nova  Scotian  and  a  young  one,  and  Homer  Folks,  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  discourse  on  subjects  that  shall  be  reserved  from  consid- 
eration in  advance.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  dinner  will  be  as  agree- 
able as  like  ones  have  been  in  the  past,  and  that  it  will  be  a  satisfactory 
preparation  to  Dr  Edward  J.  Goodwin's  talk,  on  Saturday  morning, 
on  "  The  Simplification  of  School  Programs."  To  the  Convocation 
and  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  Dr  Goodwin  needs  no  introduction. 
He  was  with  us  here  for  a  number  of  years.  He  has  been  called 
to  my  borough  to  the  headship  of  a  great  institution  as  the  successor 
of  a  versatile  and  well  loved  man  who  has  passed  within  the  veil. 

My  friends,  this  informal  talk,  in  lieu  of  a  formal  address,  will,  I 
hope,  be  accepted  by  you  without  dissatisfaction.  The  method  I 
have  pursued  makes  my  labor  less.  It  reduces  my  infraction  on  your 
time.  It  leaves  our  set  speakers  free  to  discuss  their  subjects  and,  I 
think,  excusably,  if  not  commendably,  limits  the  presiding  officer  to 
the  grateful  but  not  onerous  duty  merely  of  presiding.  It  also 
avoids  the  liability  of  arousing  your  disapprobation  by  my  enuncia- 
tion of  heretical  propositions.  Of  them,  there  may  be  no  lack,  but 
to  them,  at  this  stage  of  our  meeting,  I  wish,  for  reasons  of  de- 
sirable harmony  and  of  legitimate  ease,  to  make  no  contribution  of 
my  own.  Should  occasion  or  need  or  temptation,  during  your 
further  sessions,  arise  for  the  production  of  desirable  discord,  in 
the  interests  of  truth  or  of  the  alleviation  of  oversweetness,  you  will, 
I  know,  pardon  me,  if  I  then  take  a  hand. 
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THE  ADAPTATION  OF  !UNIVERS\ITY  WORK  TO  THE 
COMMON  LIFE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

BY  PRESIDENT  J.  G.  SCHURMAN  LL.D.,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

I  am  conscious,  as  the  Chancellor  is  also  conscious,  of  the  fact 
fiiat  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  political  campaign,  and  like 
him,  I  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  avoid  even  the  slightest 
reference  to  political  affairs  in  this  Convocation.  So  it  seemed  to 
to  me  it  would  be  better  to  study  the  problem  that  was  assigned  to 
me  —  and  it  was  assigned  to  me  —  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
history  and  it  is  delightfully  refreshing  to  go  back  from  the  heat 
and  turmoil  of  the  presidential  campaign  to  the  cool  cloisters  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  centuries  ago,  and  watch  there  the  development  of 
those  germs  out  of  which  our  modern  universities  grew. 

Thoughtful  medieval  writers  were  in  the  habit  of  naming  three 
things  in  which,  as  they  conceived,  the  potency  of  the  European 
world  consisted  and  on  which  its  health  and  vigor  depended.  One 
of  these  was  imperium,  by  which  was  meant  the  empire  from  which 
all  earthly  power  was  derived.  The  second  was  described  as 
saccrdotimn,  by  which  was  meant  not  something  sacred  and  general 
but  the  Christian  church  or  more  particularly  the  papacy  by  which 
it  ruled.  And  the  third  virtue  or  power  coordinate  with  these  which 
held  the  European  system  together  was  designated  as  studium,  and 
by  this  they  meant  what  we  nowadays  call  a  university.  The 
studium  generale  was  the  earliest  designation  given  to  the  institution 
which  in  later  times  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  we  now  use. 
As  power  was  derived  from  the  empire  and  spiritual  light  from  the 
papacy,  so  the  University  of  Paris  watered  the  intellectual  growth 
of  tlie  Christian  world  at  that  age.  These  three  virtues  or  powers 
held  that  world  together. 

The  university,  as  I  have  said,  owes  its  origin  to  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Middle  Ages  were  distinguished  by  many  characteristics, 
two  of  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  mention  for  the  understanding 
of  our  theme.  One  was  the  power  of  turning  ideals  into  institutions 
and  so  making  them  historical  powers.  In  this  way  the  Middle 
Ages  have  given  us  parliaments,  trial  by  jury,  constitutional  mon- 
archies, and  in  the  same  way  they  turned  the  ideal  into  institutions 
and  gave  us  universities.  The  second  characteristic  was  the  tend- 
ency of  men  in  the  loth,  nth  and  even  later  centuries  to  form 
gilds  or  associations.    There  were  trade  gilds  and  professional  gilds. 
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On  every  hand,  men  formed  themselves  into  associations  or  gilds  for 
the  care  of  their  members  or  the  promotion  of  the  ideals  to  which 
they  devoted  themselves.  Therefore,  while  there  were  gilds  of  law- 
yers and  gilds  of  merchants,  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  there  should  have  been  gilds  of  students  and  we  shall  see 
before  we  get  through  what  a  large  part  this  tendency  played  in 
the  formation  of  universities. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  University  of  Paris.  It  was  the 
greatest  and  most  influential  of  all  the  universities  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  another  university  attained  a  still  earlier  organization 
and  that  was  the  University  of  Bologna ;  and  earlier  than  Bologna 
was  the  Medical  University  of  Salerno,  which  was  a  flourishing 
institution  at  the  middle  of  the  nth  century. 

That  institution  seems  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  revival  of 
interest  in  classical  studies  which  naturally  took  place  in  southern 
Italy  and  especially  to  the  interest  in  medicine  which  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  Salerno  was  a  famous  health  resort.  The 
University  of  Salerno  entirely  lacked  that  power  of  reproduction 
and  propagation  which  characterized  the  two  universities  of  Paris 
and  Bologna.  So  far  as  known  not  a  single  university  in  the  world 
was  influenced  by  Salerno.  So  far  as  known  Salerno,  celebrated  as 
it  was,  did  not  even  shape  the  organization  of  medical  faculties  in 
other  universities.  But  there  was  one  distinctive  characteristic  of 
Salerno  —  and  a  democracy  which  respects  the  rights  of  women 
will  always  recall  the  fact  —  that  in  Salerno,  not  only  were  women 
admitted  as  students  but,  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  university, 
they  were  among  the  writers  and  teachers  whose  names  are  con- 
nected with  this  school. 

With  this  mere  outline  sketch,  I  leave  Salerno  and  turn  to  those 
two  other  universities  which  in  the  history  of  universities  are  far 
more  important.  Both  seem  to  have  come  into  existence  during  the 
last  third  of  the  12th  century  somewhere  between  1170  and  1200 
and  the  organization  of  Bologna  was  earlier  than  that  of  Paris. 

As  Salerno  was  a  school  of  medicine  and  apparently  rose  to  meet 
practical  needs,  so  Bologna  was  a  university  of  law  and  also  met  a 
practical  need.  The  revival  of  classical  studies  which  occurred  in 
the  nth  and  12th  centuries  in  northern  Europe,  especially  in  France, 
gave  rise  or  expressed  itself  in  systems  of  philosophy.  That  spirit 
in  Italy  found  expression  in  the  study  of  law,  more  particularly  in 
the  study  of  ancient  Roman  law.  There  were  practical  reasons 
which  explained  this.    The  cities  of  northern  Italy  retained  the  idea 
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of  the  municipal  institutions  of  ancient  Rome.  In  the  12th  century 
they  were  beginning  to  assert  their  independence  as  republics.  The 
one  thing  they  needed  was  a  system  of  law  which  should  regulate 
their  civic  life.  The  revival  of  interest  in  the  literature  of  the  an- 
cient world  brought  the  Digest  of  Justinian  to  the  attention  of  these 
northern  Italians  and  Bologna  was  dedicated  to  law  to  meet  an 
essential  political  need  of  the  community  in  which  it  was. 

I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  the  instinct  for  forming  gilds  and 
societies  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  development  of  the  university. 
The  form  which  this  instinct  took  in  Bologna  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. Elsewhere,  as  for  instance  in  Paris,  they  had  gilds  or  socie- 
ties of  masters  and  naturally  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  modern 
faculty  scarcely  any  other  arrangement  would  seem  possible.  But 
in  Bologna  the  university  was  a  gild  of  students.  The  students 
who  came  hither  formed  themselves  into  a  club.  They  elected  a 
rector  of  their  own.  They  drew  up  statutes  and  enforced  them 
upon  the  teachers.  If  all  this  seems  surprising  and  incredible  to  us, 
it  is  because  we  do  not  keep  in  mind  one  characteristic  feature  of 
the  situation. 

Our  modern  universities  have  costly  buildings,  extensive  apparatus 
and  libraries  which  represent  large  sums  of  money.  The  older  uni- 
versities had  none  of  these  —  no  property  of  any  kind.  The  pro- 
fessors were  teachers  whom  students  hired  to  give  them  instruction. 
If  the  whole  faculty  sometimes  resented,  as  they  did,  the  servitude 
under  which  the  students  brought  them,  the  students  nevertheless 
retained  the  whip  hand  for  they  had  only  to  threaten  to  migrate 
to  another  city  and  tlie  professors  saw  the  fees  by  which  they  lived 
were  gone  and  the  citizens  of  Bologna  saw  the  trade  by  which  they 
prospered  was  gone.  This  absolutely  essential  difference  between 
the  first  universities  and  our  own  explains  the  fact  that  at  Bologna, 
the  university  of  students  held  the  masters  in  subjection  —  so  much 
in  subjection,  so  much  in  servitude,  that  the  students  prescribed  to 
the  professors  how  they  should  teach  their  subjects,  especially  for- 
bidding them  to  postpone  the  difficulties  to  the  end  of  the  lecture 
and  clearly  enjoining  them  not  to  spend  too  many  lectures  on  the 
first  pages  as  the  whole  book  had  to  be  covered  during  the  term. 

This,  as  I  say,  seems  astonishing  to  us  but,  when  you  understand 
the  situation,  first,  that  the  students  of  that  age  naturally  formed 
themselves  into  associations,  second,  that  they  and  not  the  masters 
controlled  the  purse,  everything  naturally  follows.  While  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna  had  far  less  influence  upon  the  development  of 
wmv^rsitic5  than  did  the  University  of  Paris,  while  it  would  be 
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difficult  to  find  any  institution  which  reproduces  anything  like  the 
original  features  of  the  University  of  Bologna,  still  scattered  feat- 
ures of  that  university  survive  to  our  day. 

You  may  know  that  in  the  Scottish  universities  the  students  annu- 
ally elect  a  rector  and  this  is  usually  a  man  who  ds  distinguished  in 
science,  the  arts  etc.  If  I  remember  correctly  our  fellow  country- 
man, Mr  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  last  year  elected  rector  of  a  Scottish 
university.  The  rectorship  of  these  universities  has  however  come 
to  be  simply  an  ornamental  office.  However,  it  goes  back  to  the 
days  when  the  university  consisted  of  an  organization  controlled  by 
students  who  elected  their  rector,  that  is,  it  goes  back  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bologna. 

I  have  said  that  the  University  of  Paris  exerted  far  more  influence 
on  subsequent  universities  than  did  the  University  of  Bologna.  The 
University  of  Paris  like  that  of  Bologna  came  into  existence  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century,  as  I  have  already  stated.  It 
grew  out  of  another  need  of  society.  Salerno  as  a  school  of  medi- 
cine met  a  need  of  the  people,  Bologna  as  a  school  of  law  met 
another  need,  and  the  University  of  Paris  met  a  still  higher  need. 

In  France  the  masses  of  the  people  lived  in  ignorance.  The  two 
governing  classes  were  the  nobility  and  the  clergy.  The  nobility 
were  ignorant  and  were  willing  to  remain  ignorant.  The  clergy 
alone  desired  and  needed  education.  An  education  had  become 
more  indispensable  than  ever  before  for  there  was  botn  in  France 
just  100  years  before  the  origin  of  the  university,  a  man  who  cre- 
ated a  renascence  in  that  capital,  a  man  who  more  than  any  other 
brought  into  existence  that  intellectual  movement  which  we  regard 
as  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I  mean  Abelard  who  is  often 
called  the  founder  of  the  university.  He  was  not  the  founder  of 
that  institution  but  more  than  any  other  man  he  created  the  intellec- 
tual movement  out  of  which  the  university  movement  grew.  Abe- 
lard attempted  to  give  a  rational  account  of  Christian  theology  and 
in  his  effort  you  find  the  germs  of  that  whole  intellectual  move- 
ment and  also  the  germs  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Abelard  at- 
tracted hundreds  and  thousands  of  students  to  Paris.  These  students 
called  for  and  necessitated  more  teachers.  As  teachers  multiplied, 
they  formed  gilds  and  out  of  these  gilds  the  University  of  Paris 

grew. 

We  may  say  that  Salerno  was  a  training  school  for  physicians, 
that  Bologna  was  a  training  school  for  lawyers  and  that  Paris  was 
a  training  school  for  the  clergy.  However,  you  are  not  to  imagine 
that  Paris  remained  merely  ^  school  of  theology.    Theology  was 
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always  the  greatest  interest  there  but  soon  there  was  associated 
with  theology  a  school  of  arts.  After  Bologna  became  famous, 
Paris  established  a  school  of  law.  It  had  also  a  school  of  medicine 
though  that  school  never  rivaled  that  of  Salerno.  The  two  great 
departments  of  the  Paris  University  were,  first,  its  schools  of  the- 
ology and,  second,  its  schools  of  arts,  and  it  is  these  two  features 
that  were  transported  across  the  Channel  and  were  reproduced  at 
Oxford  from  whence  they  passed  to  Cambridge  and  finally  to 
America. 

Shall  we  then  say  that  a  university  is  an  institution  which  has 
a  school  of  liberal  arts  and  which  trains  lawyers,  physicians  and 
clergymen?  That  is  a  common  conception  of  a  university  but  it 
is  one  which  in  no  sense  is  final.  Such  might  have  been  a  correct 
definition  generations  or  ages  ago.  It  is  not  a  correct  one  today. 
Universities  like  other  institutions  undergo  changes  and  between  the 
foundation  of  the  University  of  Paris  and  our  own  times,  two  or 
three  more  important  phases  of  development  have  to  be  noticed. 

The  most  important,  it  seems  to  me,  is  found  in  the  movement 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1809. 
The  University  of  Berlin,  if  it  does  not  stand  for  something  abso- 
lutely new,  at  least  emphasized  something  with  such  clearness  and 
vigor  that  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  new. 

In  1809  Prussia  was  prostrate  under  the  heel  of  Napoleon,  but, 
while  the  nation  was  thus  stripped  of  its  military  greatness,  it  was 
great  in  intellectual  forces.  Finally  the  state  secured  at  this  time 
a  minister  of  education  who  was  at  once  a  great  educator  and  a 
great  statesman.     I  refer  to  Von  Humboldt. 

Von  Humboldt  said  science  was  the  main  thing  in  a  university 
and  freedom  of  inquiry  its  necessary  condition.  His  predecessors 
in  office  had  asserted  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  state  to  pro- 
vide preparatory  schools  for  general  education  and  then  profes- 
sional schools  like  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine.  This  idea  was 
repudiated  by  Von  Humboldt.  He  declared  that  the  model  state 
needed  an  institution  which  should  profit  by  the  training  outlined 
by  his  predecessors  and  which  should  also  do  something  more  —  a 
school  which  should  consciously  and  deliberately  devote  itself  to 
the  enlargement  of  human  knowledge.  Von  Humboldt  held  that 
original  research  was  carried  on  more  effectively  by  the  man  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  surrounded  by  scholars,  than  it  could  be  by  the 
man  working  in  the  laboratory  alone.  In  a  famous  report  he  said 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  even  in  a  time  of  distress  to  use  every 
opportunity  to  create  some  worthy  institution  whereby  its  name 
might  be  forever  perpetuated. 
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The  University  of  Berlin,  therefore,  embodies  for  us,  if  it  does 
not  absolutely  originate,  a  new  conception  of  the  functions  of  the 
university.  It  is  not  merely  a  school  of  liberal  arts,  it  is  not  merely 
a  training  place  for  two  or  three  professions;  it  is  also  an  arena 
for  research  and  investigation  —  a  place  where  scholars  may  devote 
themselves  not  merely  to  the  transmission  of  that  which  is  known 
but  largely  to  exploring  the  field  of  the  unknown. 

This  conception  of  the  field  of  the  university  gradually  spread 
throughout  the  civilized  world  —  in  some  countries  with  greater 
rapidity  than  in  others.  I  think  it  is  no  injustice  to  say  that  in 
this  country  we  scarcely  heard  of  it  or  at  least  did  not  follow  it 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University  founded  in  the  seventies  stood  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  same  conception  as  Von  Humboldt  emphasized  in  founding 
the  University  of  Berlin  in  1809.  I  need  not  say  that  from  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  the  idea  of  research  and  investigation  has  spread 
throughout  the  entire  country  until  we  now  have  an  Association 
of  American  Universities  with  18  members  although  the  condition 
of  admission  to  that  association  is  the  possession  of  a  strong  gradu- 
ate department  devoted  to  investigation  and  research. 

Shall  we  then  say  that  we  have  reached  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  university  if  we  stop  with  the  contribution  made  by  Prussia? 
I  think  not,  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  no  institution  remains 
what  it  was.  It  is  in  constant  process  of  adjustment  and  readjust- 
ment and  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  indeed  if  the  conception  and 
function  of  the  university  had  been  determined  100  years  ago.  No. 
I  think  our  conception  of  the  university  has  gone  on  developing 
and  I  think  that  one  of  the  best  forms  of  its  latest  development  is 
found  in  one  of  the  places  where  you  would  least  of  all  expect  to 
find  it  —  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Our  Congress  is 
charged  with  national  matters.  Educational  matters  in  general  are 
the  aflfairs  of  the  several  states.  But  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
when  the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War,  an  act  signed 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  summer  of  1862,  added  a  new  and  all 
important  function  to  the  conception  of  the  university.  That  act 
provided  for  the  donation  by  the  United  States  of  puWic  lands  to 
institutions  which  without  excluding  the  ancient  classics,  should 
provide  instruction  in  branches  of  learning  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanical  arts ;  and  which  should  promote  the  theoretical 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pur- 
suits and  professions  of  life. 

Here  is  a  brand  new  conception  of  the  work  of  the  university. 
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No  longer  is  the  university  limited  to  certain  sections  of  the  com- 
munity—  the  learned  classes,  the  lawyers,  the  physicians  and  the 
clergy.  Its  constituency  is  the  entire  state  including  the  industrial 
classes.  These  with  the  learned  professions  make  up  the  entire 
community.  The  university  by  this  act  ceases  to  be  aristocratic  and 
becomes  democratic  and  what  happens  in  its  comprehensiveness  of 
constituency  happens  also  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  curricu- 
lum. No  longer  can  it  be  said  that  certain  branches  of  science  and 
learning  are  worthy  of  the  curriculum  and  others  are  not.  AH 
branches  of  science  and  learning  are  worthy  of  a  place  there. 
Whether  that  science  and  learning  be  related  to  agriculture  or  medi- 
cine, whether  it  be  related  to  the  mechanical  arts  or  to  theology, 
here  the  aim  clearly  is  to  bring  knowledge  and  science  to  the  help 
of  men  engaged  in  all  the  pursuits  and  professions  of  life  where 
knowledge  and  science  can  in  any  way  be  of  use  to  them.  The 
university  itself  undergoes  democratization  with  reference  to  its 
curriculum. 

To  me  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  to  you,  I  think,  a  not 
ungrateful  reminder  that  the  man  who  first  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
new  act  and  embodied  it  in  a  formula  was  the  man  who  endeavored 
to  found  an  institution  corresponding  to  the  new  conception  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York.  "  I  would 
found  an  institution  where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any 
study."  These  are  the  words  of  Ezra  Cornell  and  to  my  thinking 
they  are  the  best  definition  of  a  university  that  has  ever  yet  appeared. 

This  then  is  the  kind  of  university  that  belongs  to  the  modern 
world;  this  the  work  and  function  that  are  assigned  to  it;  this  the 
constituency  to  whose  intellectual  needs  it  must  minister.  It  was 
thought,  when  the  new  education  appeared,  that  everybody  in  favor 
of  it  was  opposed  to  the  ancient  liberal  education  and  that  the  new 
education  had  better  get  itself  domiciled  in  separate  establishments. 
We  might  have  scientific  institutions  but  it  was  degrading  for  the 
university  to  include  these  modern  subjects  in  its  curriculum! 

That  very  course  was  indeed  tal<en  in  Prussia  but  it  is  a  course 
that  the  wisest  educators  of  Prussia  deeply  regret.  The  great  Ger- 
man educator,  Paulsen,  whose  death  we  also  have  to  deplore,  has  de- 
scribed the  loss  which  the  German  university  system  has  incurred 
because  of  this  separation  of  the  ancient  "  learned  "  faculties  from 
the  modern  scientific  faculties.  The  ancient  faculties  would  have 
learned  much  from  the  practical  nature  of  the  problems  which  the 
technical  schools  are  trying  to  solve.  From  contact  with  professors 
engaged  in  science  and  philosophy,  from  the  free  use  of  research 
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laboratories  in  the  university  and  from  breathing  that  atmosphere 
of  research  and  scholarship,  the  newer  faculties  would  also  have 
gained  much. 

Not  only  in  Cornell  University,  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  in 
all  the  great  state  universities  of  the  west,  this  combination  has  taken 
place  and  we  have  in  our  universities  along  with  the  faculties  rep- 
resenting the  old  and  learned  professions,  faculties  representing  the 
modern  scientific  movement.  The  memories  of  past  controversies 
still  survive.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  professors  of  Greek. — 
and  I  see  some  before  me  —  are  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
misunderstanding.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  disparage  their  sub- 
ject or  do  not  appreciate  their  work.  I  owe  too  much  to  their  dis- 
cipline. But  certain  it  is  that  our  classical  philologists  in  general 
have  not  been  as  quick  to  recognize,  as  the  professors  in  some  other 
lines,  the  importance  of  the  study  of  modern  languages  and  espe- 
cially of  our  own  language  and  literature.  I  think  it  may  also  be 
said  that  sometimes  the  representatives  of  the  older  sciences  have 
not  always  recognized  the  value  of  the  newer  sciences,  pure  and 
applied. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example  which  I  have  sometimes  heard. 
If  children  in  the  country  are  to  be  taught  botany,  why  go  about 
making  botanical  collections  when  their  fathers'  farms  are  full  of 
plants  and  flowers  that  must  necessarily  be  of  far  greater  interest 
to  those  children  and  their  families  than  any  collection  you  might 
bring  from  abroad?  In  other  words  the  aim  of  this  newer  edu- 
ction is  as  far  as  possible  to  educate  people  in  terms  of  their  own 
environment.  We  no  longer  believe  that  a  thing  is  valuable  for 
educational  purposes  because  it  is  useless.  We  hold  with  Plato 
that  the.  most  useful  thing  may  also  be  the  most  noble.  That  very 
fact  creates  the  presumption  that  it  is  desirable  for  educational  pur- 
poses. But  do  not  let  any  one  suppose  that  the  devotees  of  this 
newer  education  are  blind  to  the  value  of  the  humanities.  If  any 
of  them  are,  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  in  education. 

There  are  just  three  things  about  which  education  revolves  —  God 
and  man  and  this  material  universe  in  which  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  The  science  of  theology  deals  with  the  first  of 
these.  So  far  as  the  other  two  are  concerned,  no  man  is  educated 
who  is  ignorant  of  either.  In  the  i8th  century  or  earlier,  a  man 
might  have  been  an  educated  man  if  he  studied  merely  languages 
and  philosophy,  but  we  now  know  so  much  about  the  physical  world 
and  its  influence  upon  the  life  of  humanity,  that  some  knowledge 
of  it,  some  scientific  knowledge,  is  absolutely  ^s^ntis^l  today  for 
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all  higher  education.  But  let  no  man  think  he  is  an  educated  man 
today  if  he  knows  one  or  a  dozen  physical  sciences.  "  In  the  uni- 
verse, there  is  nothing  great  but  man;  in  man,  there  is  nothing 
great  but  mind."  An  educated  man  now  as  always  will  find  in 
the  humanities  the  most  important  subjects  of  education.  They 
are  what  man  has  produced,  the  record  of  what  he  has  done,  the 
aspirations  he  makes  to  reach  his  goal.  Everything  that  concerns 
the  life  of  humanity  is  important  for  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation. 

This  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  way  in  which  I  figure 
to  myself  the  work  and  essential  functions  of  the  university.  The 
goal  before  us  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear.  The  university  is  the 
head  of  the  educational  system.  We  have  elementary  schools,  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  crowning  all,  the  universities.  In  this  age,  the 
aim  of  them  all  is  no  longer  to  be  aristocratic  but  democratic  — 
to  help  humanity.  I  believe  in  science,  but  science  after  all  is  for 
the  service  of  man.  The  aim  is  democratic ;  the  goal  is  that  every 
human  being  shall  get  the  maximum  of  personal  culture  and  of 
social  efficiency  according  to  his  intellectual  powers  and  his  resolu- 
tion to  reach  that  goal.  This  is  the  goal  and  toward  it  we  all  must 
work. 

The  Chancellor,  at  the  beginning,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  great  political  campaign.  He  avoids  politics,  as  I  do, 
but  one  remark  I  wish  to  make  which  I  think  he  will  not  regard  as 
political.  The  history  of  the  universities  proves  that,  on  their  prac- 
tical side  for  the  800  years  they  have  been  in  existence,  the  most 
important  contribution  they  have  made  has  been  to  supply  edu- 
cated men  for  the  government  of  the  world.  Princes  and  kings 
for  many  centuries  of  this  period  may  themselves  have  been  ignorant 
but  they  governed  through  educated  men  whom  the  universities 
furnished.  What  monarchies  and  empires  have  achieved,  it  be- 
comes us  in  the  republic  not  to  fail  to  achieve.  We  aim  not  merely 
to  produce  the  great  men  by  whom  government  should  be  carried 
on,  but,  because  we  are  a  democracy,  we  aim  to  produce  a  universally 
intelligent  public  opinion. 
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Friday  morning,  October  23 

THE  NEED  OF  MORE  ATTENTION  TO  HEALTH  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

BY  WILLIAM   11.  BURNHAM   PH.D.,  CLARK  UNIVERSITY, 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Why,  some  one  may  ask,  should  I  come  before  this  body  to  main- 
tain that  there  is  need  for  greater  attention  to  health  in  the  public 
schools?  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  a  child's  health  is  his 
greatest  asset,  that  no  scholastic  acquisition  can  atone  for  lack  of 
normal  development,  and  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  everything  pos- 
sible and  expedient  should  be  done  to  safeguard  the  health  of  chil- 
dren in  our  schools.  Why  then  should  I  come  here  to  repeat  this 
platitude  to  an  audience  of  educators  ? 

Well,  this  same  criticism  might  have  been  made  when  I  last 
attended  a  meeting  of  this  Convocation,  now  nearly  25  years  ago; 
but  during  this  last  25  years  we  have  come  to  see  the  need 
of  caring  for  the  health  of  school  children  in  a  more  definite 
and  concrete  manner  than  was  formerly  possible.  A  new  science 
of  school  hygiene  has  developed  with  a  solid  basis  of  scientific  fact 
and  a  rich  and  voluminous  literature.  A  new  profession  is  aris- 
ing, that  of  the  health  supervisor  in  the  school,  and  the  emphasis 
on  the  need  of  hygiene  has  been  tremendously  increased.  I  was 
invited  here,  I  take  it,  to  recount  some  of  the  facts  that  have  brought 
about  this  increased  appreciation  of  the  need  of  attention  to  health 
in  the  public  schools.  And  this  I  shall  attempt  to  do  so  far  as  the 
time  allotted  me  will  permit. 

I  Anthropological  and  physiological  studies  have  shown  that  the 
child's  body  is  a  different  mechanism  from  that  of  the  adult.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  child  is  small  has  physiological  significance;  for 
the  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  any  physical  object,  other  condi- 
tions being  equal,  is  proportional  to  its  surface.  Thus  the  surface 
of  the  child's  body  being  much  greater  in  proportion  to  its  weig-ht 
than  that  of  the  adult  a  greater  amount  of  food  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  bodily  heat. 

In  heat  units  according  to  the  investigations  of  Pettenkofer,  Rub- 
ner,  and  others,  the  food  necessary  for  a  man  not  engaged  in  mus- 
cular work,  for  example  a  professional  man,  amounts  in  24 
hours  to  2700  calories.     Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total  expendi- 
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ture  of  energy  occurs  through  the  skin.  Hence  the  amount  of  food 
that  must  be  taken  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  body  surface. 
According  to  Camerer's  estimate,  in  case  of  an  adult  for  i  kilo- 
gram of  body  weight  the  expenditure  of  energy  amounts  to  35 
calories,  in  case  of  the  child  or  the  dwarf  to  about  100  calories. 
This  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  a  small  body  in  com- 
parison to  its  content  is  relatively  greater  than  in  case  of  a  large 
body.  A  small  child  has  about  three  times  as  large  a  skin  surface 
for  one  kilogram  of  body  weight  as  an  adult,  and  an  ordinary  child 
of  6  perhaps  has  twice  as  large  a  surface  area  per  kilogram  of 
body  weight. 

According  to  Camerer  the  amount  of  food  required  at  different 
ages  for  24  hours  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  is  as  follows:  at 
I  year  of  age,  100  calories;^  for  males  at  the  age  of  5  to  6,  yy 
calories;  ages  7  to  10,  62  calories;  11  to  14,  47;  15  to  16,  40;  17 
to  18,  37  calories.  Thus  the  smallness  of  the  child's  body  makes 
a  very  important  difference  in  the  amount  of  ph);siological  work 
required.  The  child  of  6  requires  about  twice  as  much  food  value 
according  to  his  weight  as  the  adult. 

Again,  anthropological  studies  have  shown  that  there  are  great 
differences  in  the  proportion  of  parts  of  the  child's  body  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  adult.  The  most  important  of  these  differ- 
ences is  the  size  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  that  of  the  arteries. 
The  child's  heart  is  relatively  small,  his  arteries  relatively  large. 
During  the  period  of  development  the  heart  grows  very  rapidly, 
and  after  adolescence  it  is  relatively  large  while  the  arteries  are 
relatively  small  and  narrow;  or,  more  concretely,  measurements 
have  shown  that  during  the  period  of  growth,  the  volume  of  the 
heart  increases  twelvefold  but  the  width  of  the  aorta  only  three- 
fold, or  for  100  centimeters  of  hight  in  case  of  the  child  the  heart 
volume  is  about  50  cubic  centimeters,  in  case  of  the  adult  it  is 
150  to  190  cubic  centimeters.  Thus  during  the  school  period  there 
is  a  complete  change  of  the  circulatory  type.  This  is  a  fact  of 
great  practical  importance,  to  be  considered  in  all  the  manual  work 
and  physical  training  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  work  and  play  of 
the  child.  Cardiac  disturbance  is  quickly  compensated  for  in  the 
child's  organism  in  a  way  impossible  with  the  adult;  hence  short 
and  rather  violent  activity  is  quite  harmless  for  the  child,  although 
prolonged  activity  and  feats  of  endurance  are  dangerous. 


*  The  calory  as  perhaps  you  all  know  is  the  standard  unit  of  heat  energy 
and  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  energy  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
I  kilogram  of  water  i  degree  Centigrade. 
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Among  other  significant  differences  digestion  and  assimilation 
occur  more  rapidly  in  childhood  than  in  adult  life.  The  activity 
of  the  kidneys  is  greater.  The  waste  products  such  as  carbonic 
acid  and  urea  are  greater.  The  number  of  contractions  of  the 
heart  and  pulse  beats  is  much  greater  in  children.  The  time  for 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  body  is  much  less,  the 
arterial  pressure  is  less,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  is 
greater. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  the  child  the  vegetative  functions  predomi- 
nate, and  this  is  necessary  for  the  increased  demands  for  fuel  and 
energy  for  growtli.  In  a  word  the  child's  organism  is  particularly 
fitted  for  growth.  Nature  seems  to  indicate  what  common  sense 
observes,  that  a  child's  special  function  is  to  grow. 

Again  there  are  great  differences  in  the  constituents  of  the  child's 
body  as  compared  with  those  of  the  adult.  The  most  significant 
of  these  is  perhaps  the  protection  furnished  by  the  blood  against 
pathogenic  or  disease-producing  bacteria.  In  some  respects  the 
child  is  poorly  protected. 

The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  less.  And  according  to  Weil  the 
number  of  white  corpuscles  hostile  to  disease  germs,  the  leucocytes 
with  bacteriacidal  power,  is  only  about  half  as  great  in  case  of  the 
young  child  as  in  case  of  the  adult. 

We  must  not  infer,  however,  that  in  every  respect  the  child's 
body  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  adult.  The  lymph  apparatus  in  the 
young  is  much  more  active  than  in  the  adult.  In  an  experiment 
cited  by  Dr  Jacobi  an  artificial  opening  into  the  thoracic  duct  of 
a  young  dog  furnished  lymph  to  the  amount  of  one  sixth  to  one 
tenth  of  the  body  weight  within  one  day,  while  from  an  adult  dog 
a  similar  process  furnished  lymph  to  the  amount  of  only  one  tenth 
to  one  sixteenth  of  the  .body  weight.  This  great  supply  of  lymph, 
while  an  important  factor  for  growth  and  probably  as  a  protection 
against  infections,  carries  its  dangers  with  it,  as  illustrated  by  the 
frequency  of  adenoid  growths,  which  are  recognized  as  due  to  the 
great  activity  of  the  lymphoid  tissue. 

The  great  difference  of  all  is  not  merely  that  the  child's  organ- 
ism is  undeveloped  but  that  it  is  in  process  of  growth.  The  growth 
impulse  is  the  one  mysterious  characteristic  that  especially  differ- 
entiates the  organism  of  the  young  from  that  of  the  mature. 

The  older  hygienists  were  wont  to  consider  this  as  a  condition 
favoring  disease,  but  modern  hygiene  is  beginning  to  see  that  this 
growth  impulse  is  rather  a  great  and  important  factor  for  the  health 
of  the  organism.     During  growth  there  is  good  hope  that  defect 
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and  disease  will  be  overcome.  There  seems  to  be  indefinite 
opportunity  for  adaptations  to  new  conditions.  The  acquisitions 
to  some  extent  of  immunity  to  fatigue  and  perhaps  to  some  diseases 
seems  possible.  It  is  a  prime  condition  of  continued  life.  Yeast 
cells,  for  example,  die  in  an  astonishingly  short  time  when  growth 
is  artificially  checked ;  and  finally,  growth  is  the  opportunity  for 
education,  from  the  hygienic  point  of  view,  the  acquisition  of 
habits  of  healthful  activity. 

The  significance  and  educational  advantages  of  the  prolongation 
of  human  infancy  were  noticed  by  the  Greek  philosopher,  Anaxi- 
mander,  and  have  been  emphasized  in  modern  times  by  John  Fiske, 
President  Butler,  and  others.  The  reason  for  this  slow  growth 
presents  an  interesting  problem  also  from  the  point  of  view  of 
hygiene.  Professor  Rubner  of  Berlin  suggests  a  reason  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  "The  reason  of  the  slow  growth  of  the  infant 
certainly  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  its  stomach  can  not  manage 
large  quantities  of  milk,  nor  in  the  fact  that  milk  by  its  small  con- 
tent of  albumen  does  not  permit  a  more  rapid  growth. 
The  slow  growth  must  have  some  other  special  biological  purpose. 
Possibly  it  is  a  question  here  of  retardation  of  the  vegetative  side 
of  bodily  development  for  the  sake  of  the  building  up  of  the 
brain."     [Rubner,  p.  199] 

Such  facts  show  that  the  child's  body  is  a  different  mechanism 
from  the  adult,  and  child  hygiene  gets  much  of  its  significance  from 
tne  fact  that  the  child's  body  is  a  growing  organism. 

2  The  facts  that  modem  study  of  contagious  diseases  has  estab- 
lished. The  child's  organism  as  we  have  seen  is  poorly  protected 
from  infectious  diseases,  and  it  is  not  then  surprising  that  of  the 
mortality  from  the  ordinary  so  called  children's  diseases  more  than 
90  per  cent  occurs  in  the  first  10  years  of  life.  The  results  of  scien- 
tific investigations  ,show  most  emphatically  the  need  of  giving 
special  protection  against  infection  in  the  early  years.  Take,  for 
example,  measles,  a  disease  that  is  little  feared  and  to  which  rela- 
tively little  attention  is  usually  given,  but  a  disease  that  often 
causes  havoc  in  school  and  of  which  Dr  Kerr  of  London  makes  the 
surprising  statement :  "  Measles  is  the  most  fatal  disease  of  child- 
hood, and  the  one  which  plays  the  most  havoc  with  school  attend- 
ance."    [Kerr,  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer.     Lond.  1905.     p.  30] 

Some  important  facts  have  been  established  by  modern  studies, 
among  them  the  following:  The  greatest  number  of  cases  of  this 
diseases  are  likely  to  fall  in  the  kindergarten  period  between  3  and  6. 
The  mortality  from  the  disease  is  much  greater  in  early  years  than 
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later.  Most  of  the  fatal  cases  occur  before  the  ag«  of  10.  Extended 
European  investigations  indicate  that  if  an  epidemic  occurs  among 
kindergarten  children  40 cases  out  of  1000  are  likely  to  prove  fatal; 
but  that  among  primary  school  children  only  four  cases  out  of 
1000  will  be  fatal. 

Measles  as  everybody  knows  is  very  contagious,  especially  in  its 
early  or  catarrhal  stage.  After  infection,  from  9  to  14  days  elapse 
before  the  disease  appears.  Contrary  to  common  opinion  it  seems 
to  be  rarely  if  ever  carried  by  a  healthy  person,  and  it  is  not,  like 
diphtheria,  liable  to  be  carried  by  the  patient  after  recovery.  Only 
very  rarely  does  a  person  have  the  disease  a  second  time.  When 
it  occurs  in  school,  three  crops  are  likely  to  appear :  first,  a  single 
case,  then  a  few  more,  or  sometimes  the  majority  of  the  children 
who  have  not  had  it,  and  then  a  third  crop  including  nearly  all  the 
rest  who  are  susceptible. 

An  epidemic  is  likely  to  come  in  a  large  city  every  other  year, 
in  rural  places  the  epidemic  is  likely  to  occur  every  five  or  six  years. 
In  a  city  of  medium  size  like  Albany  it  is  likely  to  occur  once  in 
three  years.  Whenever  more  than  a  third  of  the  children  in  the 
community  have  not  had  the  disease  then  there  is  sufficient  sus- 
ceptible material  so  that  an  epidemic  is  likely  to  occur. 

The  aim  of  hygiene  is  to  postpone  the  disease  to  as  late  an  age 
as  possible.  It  should  be  kept  out  of  the  kindergarten  at  whatever 
cost  to  school  work.  The  postponement  of  the  disease  to  the  ele- 
mentary grades  means  that  a  smaller  number  of  children  will  have 
it  at  an  early  age.  And  the  aim  is  also  to  make  the  time  between 
epidemics  as  long  as  possible;  for  this  again  means  that  fewer 
young  children  will  have  the  disease. 

The  scientific  method  of  managing  measles  based  upon  the  facts 
just  mentioned,  consists  of  four  things:  first,  a  complete  registry 
of  all  cases,  kept  by  the  board  of  health,  so  that  as  soon  as  a  case 
occurs  in  any  school  it  will  be  possible  to  see  just  how  many  of  the 
children  have  already  had  the  disease.  Second,  in  case  of  a  kindergar- 
ten where  a  considerable  part  of  the  children  are  susceptible,  closure 
of  the  class  when  measles  becomes  prevalent  in  the  city,  whether  a 
case  has  occurred  in  this  particular  kindergarten  or  not,  or  else 
notification  of  all  parents  warning  them  to  watch  their  children 
carefully  in  case  of  colds  or  the  like.  Third,  whenever  a  case  of 
measles  appears  in  a  class,  exclusion  of  all  children  of  the  same 
family  who  have  not  had  the  disease;  and  eight  days  after  the  first 
case  appears  in  any  class  exclusion  of  those  susceptible  for  a  period 
of  seven  days  so  that  the  second  crop  of  cases  will  occur  while  the 
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children  are  at  home,  together  with  notification  of  all  parents  to 
watch  their  children;  fourth,  careful  instructions  of  both  parents 
and  teachers  in  regard  to  necessary  precautions. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  measles 
we  may  take  the  experience  of  the  city  of  Graz  in  Germany  —  a 
city  of  about  125,000.  The  medical  officer  in  that  city,  Dr  Eber- 
staller,  reports  from  the  statistics  at  Graz  during  the  last  16  years 
that  the  total  number  of  cases  of  measles  has  been  in  round  num- 
bers 22,000,  of  which  853  proved  fatal.  Among  the  children  of  the 
first  year  of  life  the  mortality  in  the  eight  epidemic  years  reported 
amounted  to  from  16  to  35  per  cent,  among  children  from  i  to  5 
years  of  age  between  2.6  per  cent  and  5.5  per  cent,  among  children 
from  s  to  10  years  from  .1  per  cent  to  .3  per  cent. 

Dr  Eberstaller's  method  is  as  follows,  to  give  apparently  his  most 
successful  experiences:  In  the  city  of  Graz  two  cases  of  measles 
occurred  in  one  class  on  the  17th  of  October.  As  in  the  previous 
year  only  19  cases  of  measles  had  occurred  in  this  city  of  125,000 
inhabitants,  there  was  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  of  susceptible  ma- 
terial. Hence  the  class  was  closed  beginning  about  eight  days  after 
the  detection  of  the  first  case,  namely  on  the  25th  of  October,  and 
kept  closed  until  the  3d  of  November.  Among  the  pupils  of  this 
class  only  one  further  case  appeared  during  the  closure  and  this 
on  the  31st  of  October.  Apparently  as  a  result  of  this  action,  no 
further  cases  appeared  during  the  whole  school  year,  except  one 
individual  case  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  Dr  Eberstaller  has 
tried  this  experiment  103  times  during  a  period  of  eight  years, 
sometimes  with  success  and  sometimes  without.  Forty-four  of  these 
cases  of  school  closure  were  decidedly  successful;  complete  and 
permanent  arrest  of  the  disease  after  instniction  was  begun  again. 
In  10  cases  no  disease  occurred  during  the  time  of  closure,  hence, 
these  instances  may  be  considered  as  unnecessary.  In  28  cases 
there  was  apparently  no  result  since  immediately  after  the  school 
began,  cases  of  measles  occurred  and  the  class  had  to  be  closed 
again  or  the  first  closure  continued.  In  the  remaining  21  cases  the 
result  was  doubtful  as  the  same  class  some  time  later  was  attacked, 
the  epidemic  having  continued  outside  the  school. 

Another  successful  instance  was  the  following:  In  a  girls  class 
of  the  Peoples  School  shortly  before  Christmas  in  1905,  two  cases 
of  measles  occurred.  Consequently  the  vacation  was  lengthened  for 
two  days  in  order  to  pass  the  critical  period.  During  this  time 
several  cases  were  reported;  but  from  January  12th  on,  no  case  at 
;ill  appeared  in  this  part  of  the  city,  where  there  were  60,000  Inhab- 
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itants.    By  this  wise  sacrifice  of  two  days  undoubtedly  an  epidemic 
was  averted  and  serious  interference  with  school  work  prevented. 

As  a  matter  of  school  economy,  it  is  important  that  a  disease  like 
measles  should  be  treated  scientifically.  With  the  usual  haphazard 
method  a  good  deal  of  time  is  likely  to  be  wasted,  in  the  first  place 
by  the  absence  of  children  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  disease, 
and  second  by  closure  of  the  school  after  such  action  becomes  use- 
less.   Here  again  the  experience  of  Dr  Eberstaller  is  significant. 

An  epidemic  of  measles  occurred  at  Graz  in  the  late  autumn  of  1895. 
2878  cases  were  reported.  No  less  than  83  classes  were  closed  from 
two  to  three  weeks  on  account  of  the  measles.  In  round  numbers 
2400  half  days  of  school  instruction  were  lost.  Another  epidemic  of 
measles  occurred  in  1905.  2835  cases  were  reported.  In  this  in- 
stance the  epidemic  was  treated  scientifically.  As  a  result,  only  45 
school  classes  were  closed,  and  the  loss  of  time  amounted  to  only 
360  half  days  of  instruction.  Hence  the  school  closure,  after  the 
first  case  appears,  before  the  second  crop,  instead  of  increasing  the 
loss  of  time  greatly  diminishes  it.     [Eberstaller,  p.  17] 

The  advantages  of  scientific  treatment  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
demonstrated.  Its  adoption  would  prevent  much  illness  and  great 
waste  of  the  pupils'  time  and  indirectly  of  the  money  of  the  tax- 
payers, and  would  probably  save  the  lives  of  a  considerable  number 
of  children. 

Thus  the  scientific  study  of  contagious  diseases  has  emphasized 
the  need  of  school  hygiene. 

3  Investigations  in  many  countries  show  that  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  of  all  school  children  are  likely  to  be  suflFering  from  chronic 
disease  or  from  physical  defect.  Such  children  are  found  in  every 
school.  Their  presence  can  not  be  ignored,  and  the  study  of  them 
is  important  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  preventing  and  curing 
disease  but  also  for  determining  what  kind  of  work  such  children 
can  do,  under  what  conditions  they  can  best  work,  and  in  its  bearing 
on  questions  of  grading,  the  period  of  study,  and  the  like. 

For  a  concrete  illu>tration  take  the  common  disease  tuberculosis. 
It  is  now  thought  by  high  authority  that  perhaps  the  majority  of 
cases  of  tuberculosis  are  contracted  before  the  close  of  school  life. 
Most  of  these  remain  latent  until  a  later  period.  The  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  children  with  this  disease  in  an  incipient  stage 
puts  an  increased  emphasis  on  the  need  of  cleanliness  in  the  school- 
room and  an  adequate  air  supply ;  and  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  become  active  during  school  life  makes  it  essential 
that  such  children  be  taken  from  the  regular  classes  and  educated 
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in  a  special  school  conducted  out  of  doors  and  with  special  care 
to  avoid  overexertion  and  the  like. 

The  sense  defects  have  been  found  to  originate  very  largely  in 
the  early  years  of  life.  Defects  of  hearing  are  caused  often  by 
adenoid  growths  that  conie  in  the  kindergarten  or  primary  school 
period  and  are  neglected.  Defects  of  sight  are  probably  in  part  due 
to  overstimulation  of  the  undeveloped  eye  in  these  early  years. 
Eighty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  children  usually  have  been  found  to 
have  defective  teeth,  and  these  result  largely  from  neglect  in  the 
early  years,  many  of  the  sixth  year  molars  being  lost  in  the  seventh 
year  of  life. 

The  importance  of  testing  the  senses  of  school  children  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  experience  in  New  York  and  many  other 
cities.  Statistics,  however,  do  not  give  us  so  vivid  an  idea  of  this 
as  concrete  individual  cases.  Time  will  permit  the  citation  of  only 
two  or  three. 

Sup't  Whitcomb  reports  the  following: 

A  big  boy  of  14,  still  in  the  seventh  grade,  who  had  long  been 
considered  so  lazy,  indifferent  and  stupid  as  to  be  a  hopeless  case, 
has  recently  been  truant  so  much  that  a  warrant  was  out  for  his 
arrest.  Before  it  was  served  his  eyesight  was  found  to  be  so  de- 
fective as  to  show  that  successful  work  in  school  must  always 
have  been. impossible  for  him  even  if  he  had  tried  to  do  well.  He 
was,  therefore,  given  another  trial  in  school,  after  being  supplied 
with  glasses.  In  six  weeks  since  his  return  he  has  not  been  absent 
once;  he  has  become  interested  in  his  work  and  is  doing  it  as  well 
as  could  be  expected  from  one  so  far  behind  his  mates.  [Whit- 
comb, A.  K.     Physical  Defects  of  School  Children,  p.  7] 

Another  reports  this  case : 

A  pupil  in  her  fourth  year  was  recently  brought  to  me  by  her 
teacher,  with  the  statement  that  she  did  unreasonably  poor  work  in 
reading  for  an  intelligent  and  willing  child.  Her  eyes  were  tested 
and  shown  to  be  very  myopic,  and  in  a  friendly  chat  which  fol- 
lowed, she  made  the  following  interesting  confidence,  '  I  very  often 
see  two  words  where  there  is  only  one.  When  I  was  a  very  little 
girl,  I  used  to  read  every  word  twice.  Then  I  was  scolded  for 
being  careless.  So  I  learned  that  I  must  not  say  two  words  even 
zvhen  I  saw  them/  She  went  on  to  explain  that  she  thought  she  was 
learning  in  arithmetic  to  allow  for  the  erratic  behavior  of  figures 
which  would  insist  upon  seeming  two  of  a  kind  and  being  only  one. 
'  But  today  I  had  an  example  wrong  because  I  saw  two  fives.  I  saw 
them,  and  I  saw  them,  and  I  just  must  use  them,  and  then,  after  all, 
there  was  only  one  five.' 

Such  cases  are  probably  more  common  than  we  suppose ;  and  in 
all  cases  of  extreme  myopia  the  use  of  suitable  glasses  opens  a 
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new  world  to  the  child  as  many  individuals  can  testify  from  personal 
experience.  Monsieur  Sarcy,  the  French  journalist,  says  that  until 
he  was  some  i6  years  of  age  and  by  chance  put  on  his  father's 
spectacles  he  had  never  supposed  that  a  bird  could  be  seen,  to  him 
it  was  merely  an  animal  that  could  be  heard. 

Thus  the  study  of  sense  defects  and  chronic  diseases  has  shown 
the  need  of  greater  attention  to  health. 

4  Certain  facts  established  by  modern  neurology  have  increased 
the  emphasis  on  school  hygiene.  It  appears  that  stimulation  of  the 
nerve  cells  is  necessary  for  development,  that  during  functional 
activity  toxic  products  are  formed,  that  there  must  be  alternate 
periods  of  work  and  rest,  and  normal  conditions  of  nutrition. 

We  have  at  least  learned  that  education  is  impossible  without  the 
functioning  of  the  nervous  system.  This  is  not  a  barren  truism. 
The  significance  of  it  we  are  slowly  learning.  Upon  the  integrity 
of  the  nervous  system  and  its  normal  development  and  training  the 
acquisition  both  of  knowledge  and  skill  depends.  Let  us  inquire 
then  the  conditions  of  nervous  function. 

The  one  essential  condition  is  a  proper  supply  of  oxygen.  The 
investigations  that  show  this  are  worth  noting  somewhat  in  detail. 

Modern  studies  have  shown  that  nerve  cells  function  intermit- 
tently. When  you  voluntarily  raise  your  arm  the  process  is  func- 
tioned by  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  brain  but  the  nervous  discharge 
is  not  continuous.  If  we  may  trust  --the  German  neurologist,  Ver- 
worn,  this  can  be  proved  by  listening  to  the  muscle  with  a  specially 
prepared  apparatus.  In  its  contraction  the  muscle  produces  a  defi- 
nite tone  of  not  more  than  i8  vibrations  per  second  and  the  hight 
of  this  tone  shows  the  number  of  impulses  sent  out  from  the 
ganglion  cells  to  innervate  the  muscle.  In  the  time  between  these 
impulses  the  nerve  cells  refuse  to  respond  to  stimulation.  Thus  in 
all  its  functional  activity  response  is  followed  by  refusal  to  respond, 
and  this  refractory  stage  in  turn  by  a  stage  of  irritability.  The 
stage  of  irritability,  response  to  stimulation,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
stage  of  katabolism,  of  breaking  down,  of  expenditure  of  energy, 
of  dissimilation,  to  use  the  technical  term,  and  the  refractory  stage 
as  one  of  anabolism,  of  building  up,  of  assimilation.  The  number 
of  responses  per  second  depends  on  the  supply  of  oxygen.  The 
smaller  the  supply  of  oxygen  the  fewer  the  number  of  responses, 
and  without  oxygen  functional  activity  ceases  altogether. 

Recent  study  of  the  nerve  fiber  is  also  very  instructive.  It  was 
long  supposed  by  modern  investigators  that  the  nerve  fiber  was 
incapable  of  fatigue,  that  it  could  function  indefinitely  like  a  tele- 
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graph  wire  or  the  like.  But  the  condition  of  this  continuous  func- 
tional ability  is  not  its  mechanical  character  and  its  freedom  from 
chemical  change  but  the  abundant  supply  of  oxygen  that  it  receives 
froni  the  blood  and  the  lymph.  Tlie  nerve  fiber  is  even  more  greedy 
after  oxygen  than  the  nerve  cell,  and  in  the  old  experiments  that 
were  supposed  to  demonstrate  this  immunity  to  fatigue,  it  sucked 
up  sufficient  oxygen  from  the  air  of  the  room  where  the  experiment 
was  conducted.  If,  however,  the  experiments  are  performed  in  a 
chamber  where  the  oxygen  has  been  exhausted  the  response  of  the 
nerve  fiber  becomes  intermittent  and  after  a  time  ceases  altogether. 

Thus  the  absolutely  essential  condition  of  function  in  both  the 
nerve  cell  and  the  nerve  fiber  is  a  supply  of  oxygen,  and  within  cer- 
tain limits  the  greater  the  supply  of  oxygen  the  greater  the  func- 
tional ability. 

After  each  nervous  discharge  the  equilibrium  of  the  nervous 
elements  is  automatically  restored.  But  there  seems  to  be  an  alter- 
nation of  longer  and  more  general  periods  of  anabolism  and  katab- 
olism.  During  waking  hours  the  power  of  nerve  response  seems 
to  be  reduced  and  the  toxic  products  of  functional  activity  exert  an 
inhibitory  influence.  Thus  equilibrium  must  be  restored  by  a  pro- 
longed period  for  rest  and  building  up.  The  best  illustration  of 
this  perhaps  is  the  alternation  of  our  waking  and  sleeping  life. 
We  sleep  when  the  power  of  response,  the  general  irritability,  is 
lessened.  We  waken  when  the  equilibrium  is  restored  and  the  irri- 
tability becomes  maximum.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  oxygen 
is  essential  for  assimilation  during  these  longer  periods  as  well  as 
for  the  shorter  ones. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  here  that  oxygen  is  no  less  essen- 
tial when  supplied  to  the  nerve  by  the  indirect  method  of  respiration 
and  the  circulation  and  the  oxygenization  of  the  blood  in  our  bodies 
than  it  is  when  supplied  directly  to  the  nerve  in  our  laboratory 
experiments.  But  by  a  general  custom  school  work  is  actually  done 
under  conditions  where  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  limited.  How  much 
this  is  reduced  below  the  normal  ratio  has  been  shown  by  scientific 
tests  in  many  schoolrooms  and  is  known  by  everybody  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  schoolrooms  and  has  a  nose  sufficiently  nor- 
mal to  detect  the  proverbial  schoolroom  odor.  As  Dr  Billings  has 
said,  all  schoolrooms  are  bad  although  some  are  worse  than  others. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  hygiene  it  may  with  some  plausibility 
be  maintained  that  the  worst  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  cause 
of  education  was  the  building  of  schoolhouses.  (Oh,  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  rigors  of  our  changeable  climate.     I  was  bom 
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and  attended  school  on  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire.)  But  if  we 
had  never  had  schoolhouses,  methods  and  devices  for  making  learn- 
ing possible  and  comfortable  out  of  doors  would  have  been  devised, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  even  in  the  limited  space  of  two  or  three 
years  to  a  large  extent  this  has  been  done  in  the  out  door  school  for 
tubercular  children.  Such  schools  have  already  been  established 
in  Germany,  and  one  is  in  successful  operation  in  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence in  this  country.  Now  the  question  is  raised :  why  should  not 
children  who  are  well  have  the  same  advantages  as  those  who  are 
ill;  and  the  Belgian  Society  of  Pedotechnie  urges  that  the  experi- 
ment be  tried  of  a  school  out  of  doors  for  normal  children. 

Scholarship  and  academic  pursuits  are  not  impossible  out  of  doors 
and  if  perchance  during  the  last  few  centuries  less  attention  had 
been  g^ven  in  the  schools  to  books  and  more  attention  to  nature  and 
the  various  forms  of  motor  training  the  result  might  have  been 
all  the  better  and  the  modern  renaissance  of  manual  and  industrial 
education  might  have  come  much  earlier. 

The  hight  of  absurdity  is  the  ordinary  custom  of  giving  physical 
exercises  in  a  dusty  schoolroom  or  gymnasium^  And  hardly  less 
artificial  is  the  ordinary  kindergarten,  that  troglodytic  caricature 
of  the  real  child  garden  out  of  doors  demanded  by  genetic  pedagogy 
and  hygiene  alike  and  advocated  by  Froebel  himself. 

Since,  however,  convention  and  taxpayers  alike  demand  that  we 
should  have  schoolhouses  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  ameliorate  the 
evil  and  to  make  cleanliness  the  greatest  possible  and  the  ventilation 
as  excellent  as  possible.  The  great  advantage  of  doing  this  can  not 
be  shown  by  definite  statistics,  but  much  evidence  is  furnished  by 
observations.  Dr  Councilman  of  Harvard  University,  a  man  who 
does  not  speak  rashly,  reports,  for  example,  the  great  advantages 
of  the  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  new  Harvard  medical 
school.  In  the  old  buildings  he  noted  that  at  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  students  were  apt  to  be  dull  and  fatigued  but  that 
now  they  keep  fresh  as  a  rule  until  the  end  of  their  work,  and  while 
formerly  in  the  spring  their  ability  to  work  fell  off,  signs  of  de- 
pression and  exhaustion  appearing,  now  they  seem  able  to  work 
with  undiminished  vigor  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Thus  the  study  of  neurology  emphasizes  the  need  of  hygienic 
conditions  of  school  work. 

5  Studies  in  psychiatry  emphasize  the  value  of  school  hygiene. 
The  number  of  people  insane  or  mentally  deranged  is  declared  by 
some  to  be  greatly  increasing.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but 
the  great  percentage  of  people  insane  or  mentally  deranged  who 
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are  now  in  our  hospitals  and  sanatoriums  is  a  well  known  fact.  It 
is  likewise  true,  I  suppose,  that  most  of  these  patients  were  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  means 
adopted  for  cure  by  the  best  alienists  in  a  large  number  of  cases  is  a 
mental  and  moral  treatment.  The  aim  is  to  develop  self-control, 
power  of  concentration  and  attention,  orderly  association,  regular 
habits  of  work  and  rest,  manifold  and  permanent  interests  in  work, 
literature,  art,  music  and  the  rest.  Such  habits  are  quite  as  impor- 
tant for  prevention  as  for  the  cure  of  nervous  diseases.  Hence  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  school  not  merely  for  pedagogical  but  also 
for  hygienic  reasons  to  develop  precisely  such  habits ;  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mental  hygiene  all  methods  and  pedagogfical  de- 
vices are  now  challenged  in  regard  to  their  effect  on  these  funda- 
mental psychic  habits.  Psychiatry,  in  the  phrase  of  Dr  Meyer, 
demands  that  the  school  should  help  nervous  children  find  their  level 
and  should  give  balancing  material. 

The  time  would  fail  me  to  give  extended  illustrations.  In  view  of 
such  facts  as  I  have  presented  I  respectfully  submit  that  there  is 
need  of  more  attention  to  health  in  the  public  schools.  The  scope 
and  method  of  health  inspection  must  be  determined  largely  by  you, 
and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  this  subject,  but  a  few  general 
considerations  should  be  emphasized. 

1  While  the  state  compels  children  to  attend  school  it  has  morally 
no  option  about  making  the  school  conditions  hygienic. 

2  As  the  ability  of  children  to  do  the  work  of  the  school  depends 
on  their  physical  condition  and  the  integrity  and  development  of 
their  sense  organs,  it  is  only  common  sense  to  make  a  general 
physical  examination  and  special  tests  at  frequent  intervals  of  sight, 
hearing,  and  nasal  and  dental  conditions. 

3  As  no  education  is  possible  without  the  functioning  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  as  oxygen  is  the  essential  food  for  the  nerve,  pro- 
vision for  the  best  possible  ventilation  is  an  essential  condition  for 
efficient  school  work. 

4  While  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  school  to  assume  the  func- 
tions of  a  hospital  or  a  sanatorium,  on  the  other  hand,  the  school  has 
no  right  to  send  out  candidates  for  the  hospital  and  the  sanatorium, 
and  sound  pedagogy  joins  with  school  hygiene  in  demanding  that 
the  school  should  develop  those  habits  of  healthful  activity  both 
physical  and  mental  which  are  the  best  safeguards  against  nervous 
breakdown. 

In  closing  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  I  have  presented  certain  well 
established  facts.    From  one  third  to  one  half  of  our  children  are 
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chronically  diseased  or  defective.  Such  children  are  in  every  school 
handicapped  in  their  work,  handicapping  their  teachers ;  and  many 
more  are  susceptible  to  the  infectious  diseases  that  infest  the  school- 
room. All  of  them  have  a  psycho-physical  organism  so  different 
from  that  of  adults  that  special  adaptation  to  their  condition  is  neces- 
sary. All  of  them 'have  this  marvelous  impulse  of  growth,  and  the 
one  function  for  which  they  are  especially  fitted  by  nature  is  to 
grow.  All  of  them  we  set  at  work  in  the  schoolroom  which  espe- 
cially demands  the  functioning  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
which  hence  requires  for  efficiency  an  abundant  supply  of  exygen ; 
and  all  of  them  are  acquiring  fundamental  physical  and  psychic 
habits  which  will  send  them  to  the  sanatorium,  and  the  insane 
asylum,  or  fit  them  to  play  their  part  efficiently  and  healthfully  in 
our  modern,  strenuous  life.  Such,  I  take  it,  are  some  of  the  facts 
which  in  recent  years  have  put  renewed  emphasis  on  the  need  of 
caring  for  the  health  of  school  children. 
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HOW  FAR  ARE  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES  JUSTIFIED  IN 
ASSUMING  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  HEALTH 
AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  PUPILS? 

BY  WILLIAM  NOTTINGHAM  M.A.  PH.D.  LL.D.,  REGENT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

The  terms  of  the  topic  assigned  me  foreshadow  conservative 
views  upon  the  subject  under  consideration,  at  a  period  in  our  history 
when  conservatism  is  not  overpopular,  but  in  which  radical  ideas 
rather  are  quite  prevalent  as  to  the  appropriate  dealing  of  the 
government  with  the  individual  and  his  concerns.  There  are  many 
indications  that  we  are  drifting  toward  the  pernicious  notion  that 
the  citizen  is  the  ward  of  the  state.  This  conception  is  not  only  un- 
worthy of  us  and  our  times,  but  it  is  unjust  to  him  and  tends  to  lessen 
his  self-dependence,  impair  his  self-respect  and  hamper  his  efforts 
to  reach  his  highest  destiny.  We  would  much  better  take  the  loftier 
andmorehealthful  view,  that  the  average  American,  by  birth,  amid 
our  institutions,  is  naturally  endowed  wdth  a  keen  sense  of  his  per- 
sonal rights  and  privileges,  with  an  abounding  ambition  to  do  things 
and  a  large  capability  of  looking  out  for  himself.  We  are  ages  in 
advance  of  the  Spartan  regime  under  which  the  child  at  birth  was 
examined  by  the  ruling  elders  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  was 
fit  to  be  reared,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  was  taken  over  by 
the  state.  True,  we  look  back  to  the  nation  which  created  and  en- 
forced that  system  as  an  illustrious  example  of  valor  and  skill  and 
war;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  the  inveterate  enemy  of  individual 
liberty  and  free  institutions.  We  as  a  people  have  learned  that  an 
advanced  civilization  arises  out  of  and  demands  a  different  theory 
of  the  proper  relation  of  the  government  to  be  governed.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  main  and  deepest  source  of  our  greatness  as  a  nation 
is  found  in  the  home-derived  influence  of  the  youth  combined  with 
the  free  field  offered  for  his  activity.  If  we  deprive  him  of  the 
former  he  may  be  left  without  the  proper  equipment  for  a  start 
upon  the  serious  business  of  life;  and  if  we  limit  or  take  away  the 
latter  he  may  see  no  use  in  starting. 

It  requires  but  a  casual  observation  on  the  part  of  the  thinking 
person  to  discover  a  distinct  drift  toward  paternalism  in  the  govern- 
mental administration  of  affairs  in  this  country.  It  is  evidenced  in 
many  ways,  and  is  increasingly  apparent  in  the  more  important  de- 
partments of  our  activity.    On  occasions  it  expresses  itself  vehe- 
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mently  in  state  and  national  legislation  affecting  private  interests. 
This  tendency  is  no  less  alarming  from  the  fact  that  the  excuse 
frequently  offered  is,  that  the  people  are  suffering  from  abuses  and 
need  a  guardian  to  protect  them.  As  a  result  there  arises  a  loud 
clamor  for  new,  or  more  stringent  laws,  and  zealous  or  obedient 
legislators  hand  them  to  us  by  the  volume.  Sometimes  hastily 
rushed  through,  under  strong  pressure  or  with  the  impetus  of 
aroused  prejudice,  or  perhaps  of  just  (indignation  against  a  wrong 
committed,  many  of  these  statutes  are,  in  any  event,  the  product 
of  sudden  impulse  rather  than  calm  and  deliberate  judgment,  and 
on  that  account  are  crude,  drastic  and  ill  considered  respecting  their 
effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  entire  community  when  put  in  op- 
eration. Many  of  them  on  trial  are  found  detrimental  and  the 
source  of  more  harm  than  good.  A  sporadic  case  of  misdoing  leads 
to  the  hasty  conclusion  that  all  are  bad,  and  a  restrictive  regime  is 
hastily  conceived  and  enacted  which  does  not  right  the  wrong 
already  done  nor  injure  the  wrongdoer,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
hampers  the  operations  of  the  honest  and  sincere,  stifles  legitimate 
enterprise  and  discourages  or  destroys  individual  initiative,  that 
vital  principle  to  which  we  owe  our  marvelous  development  at  home 
and  our  potent  influence  abroad.  It  seems  to  be  overlooked  that 
we  as  a  self-governing  people,  in  contradistinction  to  our  fleeting 
and  sentimental  notions  and  temporary  outbursts  of  passion  and 
prejudice,  have  also  a  calm  and  well  balanced  public  judgment  which 
in  the  end  sifts  things  and  guides  and  controls  our  action  and  will, 
without  the  intervention  of  legislation,  suppress  or  eliminate  many 
of  the  evils  which  afflict  society.  Likewise  the  'business  world  has 
within  itself  the  motives  and  methods  of  operation  that  without  arti- 
ficial aid  from  the  lawmakers  will  remove  the  disparities  and  correct 
the  evils  that  from  time  to  time  appear,  and  gradually  restore  things 
to  the  normal.  It  may  well  be  said  that  we  suffer  most  in  the 
seasons  of  these  emergencies  and  disturbances  from  the  paralyzing 
opiates  and  bloodletting  proclivities  of  the  political  physician. 

Do  not  let  it  be  inferred,  because  for  lack  of  time,  I  do  not  pause 
to  point  out  some  of  the  many  illustrations  of  the  statements  I  have 
made,  that  these  are  abstract  reflections  in  a  purely  academic  dis- 
cussion. They  have  to  do  with  governmental  polity  and  popular 
rights.  The  underlying  principles  that  should  control  the  solution 
of  the  practical  problems  that  are  constantly  arising  antedate  the 
day  when  King  John  at  Runnymede  yielded  Magna  Charta  to  his 
barons.  They  have  led  the  forward  march  of  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion from  that  time  to  the  present.    They  speak  of  persotxal  i^v^s^^^ 
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privileges,  and  immunities  whicli  are  grounded  in  judicial  precedent 
and  fortified  by  constitutional  guarantees.  Resort  should  be  had 
to  these  to  settle  the  living  questions  of  today  which  may  affect 
the  interests  of  every  individual  in  every  walk  of  life.  Never  more 
than  under  our  system  has  every  one  the  right  to  know  by  what 
authority,  under  what  pretext,  and  for  what  purpose,  does  the  state 
propose  to  invade  the  private  domain  of  the  citizen. 

Converging  our  thoughts  then  directly  upon  the  subject  in  hand : 
When  it  is  suggested  that  the  "  school  authorities  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  health  and  physical  condition  of  the  pupils  "  an  im- 
portant question  at  once  arises.  We  must  all  agree  that  such  re- 
sponsibility can  not  exist  without  the  legal  right  and  incidental 
powers  necessary  to  its  discharge.  This  question  is  of  course 
entirely  distinct  and  independent  of  the  power  and  duty  to  make 
such  regulations  and  take  such  measures  as  will  prevent  contami- 
nation and  the  spread  of  contagion  and  remove  the  causes  which 
may  menace  the  health  of  the  pupils  generally.  Such  authority  is 
conceded  and  salutary.  But  it  is  now  intimated  that  we  should  go  a 
ceded  and  salutary.  But  it  is  now  intimated  that  we  should  go  a 
step  further  and  have  the  school  children  examined  for  noncon- 
tagious defects  and  subject  them  to  treatment  therefor  for  the  al- 
leged reason  that  their  strength  and  efficiency  will  thereby  be  pro- 
moted and  the  general  good  conserved.  Such  a  suggestion  leads 
us  on  to  delicate  and  dangerous  ground.  If  such  a  course  should  be 
generally  adopted  we  would  doubtless  be  met  at  the  outset  with  this 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  parent:  I  regard  the  person  of  my 
child  as  sacred  as  my  own;  it  is  my  duty  and  privilege  to  prpvide 
treatment  in  sickness  or  for  infirmity  and  to  select  a  physician. 
When  did  I  surrender  these  prerogatives  to  the  school  authorities, 
and  at  whose  behest  do  I  divide  my  control  in  this  behalf  with 
them  ?  The  parents  naturally  would  like  to  know,  when  they  send 
their  child  off  to  school  in  the  morning,  how  much  of  him  they  may 
fairly  anticipate  will  return  at  night,  and  by  what  authority  the  miss- 
ing parts  have  been  subtracted. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  home  is  separate  and  distinct  from  that 
of  the  school.  Each  is  recognized  as  having  its  peculiar  and  impor- 
tant function  in  the  nurture  and  training  of  youth,  the  former  by 
natural  right,  the  latter  by  custom  and  legislative  enactment.  Only 
as  far  as  necessary  for  the  purposes  which  it  serves  has  it  been 
deemed  proper  or  competent  to  commit  to  the  school  the  authority 
and  duties  of  the  home.  It  may  be  interesting  here  to  note  some 
expressions  of  judicial  opinion  upon  this  general  subject.  In  the 
case  of  Fitzgerald  vs.  "NorlVvcole  2jvA  ^xvo\\v^t,  which  came  some 
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years  since  before  the   English   Court  of  Queen's   Bench,   Chief 
Justice  Cockburn  said : 

Now,  as  to  this.  T  have  to  tell  you,  that  the  authority  of  the 
schoolmaster  is,  while  it  exists,  the  same  as  that  of  the  parent.  A 
parent,  when  he  places  his  child  with  a  schoolmaster,  delegates  to 
him  all  his  own  authority,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  child. 

This  general  statement  was,  however,  limited  in  meaning  when 
it  was  applied  to  the  case  at  bar.  The  master  of  a  school  had 
been  sued  for  assault  and  false  imprisonment  of  a  youth  whom  he 
had  confined  in  a  room  and  from  whom  he  had  forcibly  taken  a 
pocketbook  and  manuscripts.  The  teacher  offered  as  a  defense  that 
the  pupil  was  a  member  of  a  society  which  had  conspired  against 
the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  school,  and  that  the  pocketbook 
and  manuscripts  taken  were  evidence  of  the  conspiracy,  and  that 
he  was  confined  in  the  room  only  until  he  could  be  conveniently 
expelled  in  order  to  prevent  communication  with  the  other  boys.  In 
charging  the  jury  the  court  in  substance  said  that  the  conduct  of  the 
master  would  be  justifiable  if  it  was  necessary  for  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  good  order  and  discipline  in  the  school.  The 
jury,  however,  found  a  verdict  against  the  teacher. 

The  rule  regarding  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  laid  down  by 
the  more  modern  cases  in  this  country,  seems  to  be  that  he  is  in- 
vested with  such  of  the  powers  of  the  parent  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  his  employment.  An  interesting  case  illus- 
trating the  powers  which  school  authorities  can  exercise  over  the 
health  of  the  pupils  came  l^efore  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State 
in  1904  [Matter  of  Viemeister,  179  N.  Y.  235]. 

The  Public  Health  Law  provides  that  "  no  child  or  person  not 
vaccinated  shall  be  admitted  or  received  into  any  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  and  the  trustees  or  other  officers  having  the 
charge,  management  or  control  of  such  schools  shall  cause  this  pro- 
vision of  law  to  be  enforced.  They  may  adopt  a  resolution  exclud- 
ing such  children  and  persons  not  vaccinated  from  such  school  un- 
til vaccinated  .  .  ."(Public  Health  Law,  L.  1893,  ch.  661,  §  200, 
renumbered  §  210  by  laws  of  1900,  ch.  667,  §  2.)  The  same  law 
provides  for  the  free  vaccination  of  children  of  suitable  age  who 
wish  to  attend  the  public  schools,  provided  their  parents  or  guard- 
ians are  unable  to  procure  vaccination  for  them. 

At  the  same  time,  section  i  of  article  9  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  requires  the  Legislature  to  "  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  a  system  of  free  common  schools  wherein  all  the  children 
of  this  State  may  be  educated." 
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The  relator  in  the  case  referred  to  was  a  resident  of  the  county 
of  Queens.  His  child,  a  lad  of  10  years  of  age,  had  been  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  local  school,  but  the  principal,  pursuant  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  had  excluded  him  therefrom 
because  he  refused  to  be  vaccinated.  His  father  applied  for  a  writ 
of  mandamus  to  compel  his  admittance  to  the  school  without  vacci- 
nation. He  assailed  the  statute  requiring  vaccination  as  a  condition 
for  entering  the  schools  as  a  violation  of  the  above  provision  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Court  of  Appeals  decided  against  him,  on  the 
ground,  however,  that  vaccination  was  a  recognized  preventive  of 
the  spread  of  contagious  disease,  and  that  this  statute,  therefore,was 
a  reasonable  regulation  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health  and  a 
competent  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  The  case  was 
hotly  contested  and  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  involved,  was  long  and  exhaustive.  Hon- 
orable Justice  Vann,  who  delivered  the  same,  in  the  course  thereof, 
said: 

The  right  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is  necessarily 
subject  to  some  restrictions  and  limitations  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health.  A  child  afflicted  with  leprosy,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever 
or  any  other  disease  which  is  both  dangerous  and  contagious,  may 
be  lawfully  excluded  from  attendance  so  long  as  the  danger  of  con- 
tagion continues.  Public  health  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  school 
requires  this,  as  otherwise  the  school  might  be  broken  up  and  a 
pestilence  spread  abroad  in  the  community.  So  a  child  recently 
exposed  to  such  a  disease  may  be  denied  the  privilege  of  our  schools 
until  all  danger  shall  have  passed.  Smallpox  is  known  of  all  to  be 
a  dangerous  and  contagious  disease.  If  vaccination  strongly  tends 
to  prevent  the  transmission  or  spread  of  this  disease,  it  logically 
follows  that  children  may  be  refused  admission  to  the  public  schools 
until  they  have  been  vaccinated. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  note  here,  as  relating  to  the  question 
before  us,  that  the  statute  involved  in  that  case  did  not  assume  to 
compel  the  child  to  be  vaccinated,  but  prescribed  this  simply  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  right  of  attendance  upon  school,  and  also 
that  the  court  sustained  the  law  only  for  the  reason  that  it  tended 
to  prevent  contagion,  and  therefore  removed  a  possible  menace  to 
the  health  of  the  pupils  generally.  You  can  readily  see  that  we 
will  be  going  far  beyond  the  provisions  of  this  statute,  and  the  rea- 
sons of  the  court  for  upholding  it,  should  we  undertake  to  compel 
the  child  to  submit  to  an  examination  or  treatment  for  noncon- 
tagious infirmities  or  defects  which  concern  his  own  health  only 
and  involve  no  danger  to  the  health  of  others.     The  school  authori- 
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ties  have  not  yet  been  invited  by  the  Legislature  into  this  new  field, 
and  any  enactment  so  doing  would,  on  constitutional  grounds,  be 
more  than  questionable.  The  courts  would,  I  believe,  be  slow  to 
tolerate  such  an  unwarranted  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  invasion  of  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  family.  The 
advocates  of  this  procedure  may  suggest  that  many  of  the  pupils 
would  quietly  submit  to  examination  or  treatment  for  nonconta- 
gious physical  defects  at  the  hands  of  a  school  physician;  but  the 
real  question  is,  should  the  school  authorities  adopt  any  course  of 
procedure  in  the  government  of  the  schools  which  is  not  generally 
enforcible,  and,  furthermore,  should  they  tolerate  a  practice  with 
reference  to  the  pupil  for  which  they  have  no  legal  authority,  and 
to  which,  therefore,  the  parent  does  not  impliedly  submit  by  send- 
ing his  child  to  the  school  ? 

Again  assuming  that  it  were  leg^ly  permissible,  would  it  be  a 
wise  policy  for  the  school  authorities  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  health  and  physical  condition  of  pupils?  In  this  country,  at 
least  until  quite  recently,  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  this 
duty  rested  primarily  upon  the  parent,  and  that  the  performance 
of  this  office  for  the  child  was  peculiarly  within  the  province  and 
obligation  of  the  home.  But  from  what  we  have  seen  of  late,  in 
the  public  prints  we  infer  that  it  has  been  suddenly  discovered  that 
the  legal  guardian  has  been  remiss  in  his  duties  and  the  necessity 
revealed  of  delegating  this  work  to  the  school.  Along  this  line 
the  statement  is  made  that  76^  of  the  school  children  examined  in 
the  city  of  New  York  were  found  to  have  noncontagious  physical 
defects.  At  first  we  were  startled  at  this  alarming  revelation  of 
physical  unfitness,  for  while  we  believed  there  were  few  young 
Venuses  and  Apollos  among  us,  we  nevertheless  reckoned  that  the 
children  of  this  country  possessed,  at  least,  an  average  endowment 
of  health  and  strength,  and  I  think  that  the  opinion  to  the  contrary 
before  referred  to  ought  perhaps  to  be  viewed  as  we  interpret  the 
true  statement  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  when  he  says,  "  We  have  all  sinned  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God."  We  fear  that  the  advocates  of  this  new 
theory  and  practice  have  from  a  few  symptoms  drawn  too  hasty 
a  conclusion  respecting  the  general  vigor  of  the  youth  of  the  land. 
We  had  supposed  that  the  passion  for  athletics  which  has  invaded 
the  field  of  education,  and  extended  even  to  the  lower  grades  was 
fast  developing  us  into  a  race  of  giants.  In  fact,  men  of  long  ex- 
perience and  high  up  in  the  educational  world,  have  recently  de- 
clared that  the  school  is  paying  too  much  attention  to  strengthening 
the  body  and  too  little  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind* 
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Assuming,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  average  pupil  is  as  bad  as  claimed,  does  that 
afford  a  sufficient  reason  for  enlarging  the  burdens  and  increasing 
the  labors  of  those  in  charge  by  turning  the  schools  into  general 
hospitals  or  free  dispensaries?  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  school 
authorities  to  see  to  it  that  the  school  buildings  and  all  places  where 
the  students  assemble  for  study  are  safe,  sanitary,  comfortable, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  in  every  way  suitable  and  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  and  promote  the  work  to  be  there  performed. 
When  they  assume  to  go  beyond  this,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
physical  condition  and  health  of  the  pupil  we  believe  they  have 
transcended  their  functions.  This  duty  should  be  left  to  the  parent 
or  legal  guardian,  where  it  properly  belongs. 

Furthermore,  although  there  may  be  exceptional  cases  and  locali- 
ties, we  should  say  as  a  general  rule  that  if  the  duty  of  looking 
after  the  health  and  physical  condition  of  the  child  is  taken  from 
the  parent  and  his  chosen  physician  and  delegated  to  the  school,  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  so  well  performed.  Those  medical  practitioners, 
who  are  appointed  under  any  political  regime  to  the  charitable 
work  of  the  State,  are  not  apt  to  be  the  most  experienced  or  skilled 
physicians  or  surgeons,  but  rather  the  new  recruits  to  the  profession 
who  are  looking  for  business.  Should  the  schools  add  this  depart- 
ment I  can  readily  discern  the  opening  up  of  a  large  field  for  ex- 
ploitation and  experiment. 

Finally,  in  the  nurture  and  training  of  youth  the  home  and  the 
school  have  their  distinct  and  peculiar  duties  and  functions  —  both 
exalted  and  important.  Tlie  vital  and  essential  relation  of  each  to 
the  progress  of  our  people  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
The  home  should  not  be  encouraged  to  think  that  it  can  shoulder  its 
obligations  upon  the  school.  The  school  must  supplement  the  home, 
but  never  supplant  it. 

Discussion 

EDWARD  L.  STEVENS  M.A.  L.H.D.,  ASSOCIATE  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr  Chancellor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Convocation:  In  open- 
ing the  discussion  of  this  very  interesting  topic,  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  first  to  express  my  dissent  from  the  view  of  Regent  Not- 
tingham, that  we  have  little,  if  any,  responsibility  for  the  health 
and  physical  condition  of  school  children;  and  also  from  the  con- 
clusion of  Dr  Burnham  that  we  should  close  our  school  buildings 
and  conduct  our  classes  in  the  open  air. 
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I  must  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  every  school  officer, 
whether  he  be  a  principal,  a  teacher,  a  college  professor,  or  even  a 
superintendent,  is  interested  in  the  child.  Because  of  the  child, 
buildings  are  erected,  courses  of  study  are  prescribed  and  our 
official  existence  made  possible,  and  I  assume  that  we  are  more  in- 
terested in  determining  what  shall  be  done  for  the  child  than  we 
are  in  the  endeavor  to  change  or  modify  or  re-create  him  according 
to  some  theory  of  morals  or  manners  of  education. 

Regent  Nottingham  has  discussed  this  matter  of  responsibility  as 
if  it  were  still  a  mooted  question.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have 
already  assumed  responsibility,  and  the  responsibility  can  not  be 
avoided  or  evaded.  But  we  laymen  find  it  necessary,  frequently, 
to  consult  those  who  are  wiser  than  we  and  to  secure  advice  from 
such  gentlemen  as  Dr  Burnham  in  order  that  we  may  be  enlight- 
ened a  little  and  that  as  school  officers  and  sometimes  as  parents, 
w€  may  discover  what  the  real  nature  of  the  child  is. 

I  do  not  deny  here  the  duty  which  is  involved  in  parenthood.  I 
do  not  deny  here  the  fact  that  there  are  duties  imposed  upon  the 
American  home;  but  so  far  as  the  State  has  given  to  me,  during 
a  period  of  the  child's  life,  his  care  and  custody,  I  can  not  evade 
the  responsibility  which  that  care  and  custody  impose  upon  me. 
Shall  we  accept  a  responsibility  for  the  health  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  child?  We  have  accepted  it.  Are  we  discharging  the 
responsibilities  that  are  now  incumbent  upon  us?  I  for  one  feel 
a  very  keen  and  present  responsibility.  Society  has  not  in  every 
respect  neglected  the  interests  of  this  child  that  I  have  in  mind  and 
left  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  parent.  It  is  only  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  that  child  labor  is  child  slavery.  We  do  not  per- 
mit the  parent  to  sell  the  labor  of  his  child.  We  do  not  permit 
the  parent  to  decide  whether  or  no  he  shall  give  his  child  an  ade- 
quate education,  but  we  have  said  this  boy  or  this  girl  shall  be 
the  ward  of  the  State  in  so  far  as  training  through  a  certain  period 
of  years  is  concerned.  I  am  glad  to  say  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  public  conscience  is  being  aroused  in  most  communities  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  health  and  the  vigor  of  children,  and  that  we 
are  being  exhorted  in  the  public  press,  from  the  pulpit,  in  maga- 
zines, and  by  scientific  men  who  know  something  about  children  — 
we  are  being  exhorted  to  think  a  little  more  about  health  and 
strength  and  vigor  and  vitality  than  we  have,  and  we  are  beginning, 
at  least,  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  of  the  enormous  varia- 
tion and  the  great  differences  which  may  be  found  in  any  given 
number  of  children. 
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I  am  constrained  to  ask  myself  this  question  as  a  school  officer : 
If  in  visiting  a  schoolroom  I  discover  a  boy  or  a  girl  who  presents 
evidence  of  scoliosis,  have  I  no  responsibility?  If  in  any  school- 
room I  find  a  given  number  of  children,  may  they  be  few  or  may 
they  be  many,  who  exhibit  to  me  evidences  of  defective  vision,  have 
I  no  responsibility?  If  in  my  visits  to  any  school  building  I  find 
evidences  that  any  one  or  more  of  the  children  are  about  to  have 
measles  or  some  other  contagious  disease,  as  described  by  Dr  Bum- 
ham,  have  I  no  responsibility?  And  if  I  exercise  my  duty  in  the 
premises,  is  it  not  right  and  proper  that  I  should  exercise  that 
duty  in  the  scientific  and  not  in  the  ignorant  manner  which  he  has 
described  ? 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  retardation,  but  you  will  find  that 
the  thing  that  has  contributed  most  to  retardation  in  the  public 
schools  is  loss  of  time. 

If  in  my  visits  to  the  public  school  or  during  my  presence  therein, 
I  discover  a  lack  of  cleanliness  about  the  floor,  the  seats  or  the 
desks,  or  in  any  part  of  that  public  school,  have  I  no  responsibility  ? 
If  I  find  that  in  a  school,  the  high  school,  for  example,  the  boys 
who  can  run  and  jump  are  doing  all  the  work  and  the  boys  who 
can  not,  but  who  need  it  most,  are  standing  on  the  side  lines,  con- 
tent and  obliged  to  be  content,  simply  with  hurrahing,  have  I  no 
responsibility  for  reorganizing  the  physical  training  of  that  school? 

And,  finally,  to  come  to  the  last  question,  if  I  discover  evidences 
in  the  person  of  certain  boys  or  girls  of  overwork  or  too  much 
work  imposed  upon  them  either  by  their  own  ambition  or  by  the 
ambitions  of  their  parents,  if  I  find  that  the  work  is  too  hard  or 
too  difficult  for  the  particular  period  of  mental  growth  in  which 
they  are,  or  too  difficult  or  too  hard  for  their  physical  endurance, 
have  I  no  responsibility  ?     We  must  answer  these  questions  honestly. 

I  regard  the  paper  of  Dr  Burnham  as  a  fit  and  logical  introduc- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  tomorrow  morning,  because  the  considera- 
tions which  Dr  Burnham  has  laid  before  you  must  give  you  the 
basis  upon  which  public  school  courses  are  and  should  be  organized. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  are  emancipated  from  the  powers  that 
used  to  be  powerful,  and  no  college  today  can  impose  upon  the  pub- 
lic high  schools  of  this  State  a  procrustean  or  antiquated  tradition. 

My  friends,  the  public  school  system  has  begun  to  respond  in 
some  degree  to  the  popular  demand,  a  demand  which  comes  out  of 
a  better  sentiment,  the  more  intelligent  sentiment  of  the  communities 
of  this  State  and  of  other  states  in  the  east. 
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You  are  required  to  teach  in  the  New  York  public  schools,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene.  I  do  not  care  to  attribute  to  legislators  the 
assumption  that  this  was  to  be  mere  perfunctory  book  work.  I  am 
constrained  to  emphasize  the  word  "  hygiene,"  to  print  it  in  capital 
letters  and  then  to  draw  a  line  under  it.  The  laws  of  this  State 
and  the  better  public  sentiment  which  prevails  in  every  community 
have  succeeded  in  providing  a  better  physical  environment  for  your 
children  and  mine.  No  longer  are  they  permitted  to  sit  in  seats 
which  draw  their  bones  out  of  shaipe ;  no  longer  are  they  permitted 
in  most  communities  (I  am  glad  to  say)  to  sit  and  study  and  read 
in  classrooms  where  all  the  conditions  of  lighting  impose  upon 
them  danger  of  eye  trouble  and  eye  strain.  No  greater  work  has 
been  done  by  the  State  Education  Department  and  its  predecessors 
in  this  State  than  to  constrain  the  various  communities  and  school 
districts  to  erect  suitable  school  buildings  for  the  wards  of  the 
State.  We  have  begun  to  do  something  else.  We  have  begun  to. 
organize  physical  training,  plays  and  games  as  they  have  never 
been  or^nized  before,  and  there  is  another  and  new  conception  of 
what  physical  training  in  the  public  schools  means  today. 

I  do  not  care  to  discuss  at  this  time  the  feasibility  of  a  system 
of  physical  examination  in  the  public  schools,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  boards  of  education.  I  am  content  to  say  this:  So- 
ciety in  every  instance  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  —  organ- 
ized society  —  has  ultimately  found,  when  a  thing  needs  to  be  done, 
has  ultimately  found  the  most  effective  agent. 

Discussion 

DR  THOMAS  A.  STOREY,  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  a  large  amount 
of  profit  to  the  discussion  which  has  already  taken  place.  And  as 
I  am  the  fourth  speaker  upon  the  program,  I  think  I  see  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pick  up  the  points  upon  which  we  are  agreed  and  to  show 
a  certain  amount  of  disagreement  upon  certain  other  propositions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  school  en- 
forcing a  special  environment  upon  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  at  a  time  when  that  portion  of  the  population  is  most  sus- 
ceptible to  injurious  health  influences,  the  school  under  such  condi- 
tions must  assume  the  obligation  to  make  that  special  environment 
safe, sanitary  and  healthful.  This  makes  it  incumbent  upon  school  au- 
thorities to  see  that  the  proper  sanitary  and  hygienic  inspections 
are  carried  out;  this  means  that  the  school  must  be  provided  with 
proper  systems  of  ventilation,  illuminaliotv,  Vve^XXiv^,  ^mxs^vw^  ^^^^ 
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cleaning;  that  windows  and  blackboards  are  not  the  source  of  in- 
jury; that  desks  fit  the  pupils  and  that  proper  exercising  halls  and 
playgrounds  are  provided. 

Again,  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  public  school  as  an  insti- 
tution which  brings  large  numbers  of  individuals  together  at  a  time 
when  those  individuals  are  most  susceptible  to  contagious  diseases 
is  under  serious  obligation  to  protect  the  human  life  under  its  juris- 
diction by  establishing  adequate  systems  of  medical  inspection  and 
examination.  It  is  further  under  serious  obligations  to  force  such 
debarment,  isolation  and  exclusions  as  are  necessary  for  the  sup- 
pression or  forestalment  of  epidemics. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  further  that  the  school  as  a  pub- 
lic institution  spending  public  money  is  under  obligation  to  spend 
that  money  wisely  and  efficiently,  and  I  maintain  tliat  no  money 
is  spent  wisely  and  efficiently  which  is  spent  upon  a  pupil  with  a 
remediable  physical  defect  which  has  been  untreated  and  which 
makes  him  incapable  of  accepting  a  full  education . 

This  obHgation  to  spend  money  wisely  makes  it  incumbent  upon 
the  school  to  examine  the  pupils  that  come  to  it  and  to  separate 
the  defectives  from  those  that  are  normal;  to  provide  special  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  incurables  and  to  see  to  it  that  those 
who  have  remediable  defects  are  properly  treated.  The  school,  I 
think,  should  force  the  treatment  through  the  parent,  guardian  or 
state,  of  all  remediable,  disqualifying  physical  defects. 

Again  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  school  as  a  public 
institution  having  for  its  special  object  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, must  assume  an  obligation  to  offer  instruction  concerning  the 
simple  known  laws  of  health  and  diseases  and  to  teach  wise  habits 
of  personal  health  control.  After  a  few  centuries  of  such  educa- 
tion there  will  be  no  necessity  for  challenging  the  efficiency  of  the 
home  in  its  control  of  health  conditions.  I  will  not  refer  to  the 
pedagogical  fallacy  of  trying  to  teach  classes  full  of  normal  and 
deficient  children  working  together. 

Finally  —  and  here  I  believe  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
—  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  not  leave  to  the  home  the  entire  con- 
trol of  health  conditions.  The  argument  has  long  been  advanced 
that  the  school  is  usurping  the  parental  obligations.  Education  it- 
self was  originally  the  business  of  the  parent ;  and  I  may  say  that 
every  function  of  modern  government  lias  been  carved  out  of  the 
ancient  home,  and  every  time  civilization  has  taken  on  to  itself  in 
its  advancement  one  of  these  home  prerogatives  there  has  been  an 
argument  advanced  along  the  same  lines  as  that  which  is  objecting 
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to  our  taking  some  of  the  responsibility  from  the  home  in  matters 
of  health  control  today. 

It  took  centuries  to  demonstrate  the  expediency  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  public  school  for  the  home  as  a  school,  and  after  many 
thousands  of  years  of  parental  obligation  in  matters  of  health,  we 
find  today  from  2^i  to  50^  of  our  school  children  physically  de- 
ficient. Is  it  not  about  time  to  force  the  parent,  guardian  or  state, 
to  meet  the  obligation  which  nature  lias  placed  upon  these  protectors 
of  the  child? 

General  discussion 

Professor  De  Garmo  —  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  at  this 
point :  At  least  once  a  day  I  walk  through  a  long  corridor  of  the 
fine  new  building  devoted  to  arts  and  as  long  as  I  am  going  through 
the  corridor  breathe  in  the  dust  that  the  janitor  is  everlastingly 
raising.  My  question  is  this:  Is  it  not  perfectly  practicable  to  in- 
troduce into  our  school  and  college  buildings  the  new  vacuum  clean- 
ing which  does  away  with  dust  entirely? 

Dr  Burnham  —  It  is  extremely  desirable.  I  remember  about 
15  years  ago  I  spoke  to  a  body  of  teachers  and  advocated  cleanli- 
ness in  the  schoolroom.  In  those  days  it  was  simply  a  vagary,  but 
today  more  is  actually  done  in  our  best  hotels  than  any  vagary 
that  I  might  imagine  at  that  time.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  in 
our  schoolrooms  that  cleanliness  which  is  next  to  godliness.  The 
only  objection  to  that  is  the  possible  expense;  but  I  personally 
believe  that  that  would  be  offset  by  the  great  advantage  that 
would  come  from  it,  and  if  we  can  not  have  that,  an  approxi- 
mation to  that  can  be  secured  by  using  the  best  methods  of  clean- 
ing and  oiling  the  floors  and  using  instead  of  dry  sweeping  and 
feather  dusters  the  so  called  kerosene  oil,  dustless  brush  which 
after  a  time  reduces  the  dust  to  a  minimum,  as  slx)wn  by  bacterio- 
logical tests  that  have  been  made  where  it  is  used. 

Mr  Canfield — I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  Columbia  Uni- 
versity has  used  the  vacuum  cleaner  with  good  results. 

Dr  Nottingham —  Coming  as  I  do  out  of  what  we  commonly 
call  the  world  of  action  into  what  we  ca)!  the  world  of  thought  and 
study,  I  feel  like  an  anomaly,  but  if  I  am  a  trespasser,  well  you 
can  tolerate  me  for  I  am  a  harmless  trespasser.  And  if  you  do 
not  agree  with  what  I  say  or  suggest,  it  will  be  simply  an  instance 
of  what  we  lawyers  are  accustomed  to  call  damnum  absque  injuria, 

Dr  Wittemore,  Horace  Mann  School  —  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  speaker  one  question :    Does  he  admit  Uie  right  of  the  school 
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to  be  in  order  to  examine  the  child  physically,  mentally  or  morally, 
to  exclude  him  or  isolate  him  in  cases  where  that  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  conserve  the  discipline  of  the  school  —  by  conserving  the 
discipline  of  the  school  I  mean  to  allow  the  school  to  do  its  proper 
duty,  to  give  each  child  his  right  to  proper  instruction.  Is  that 
right  of  the  school  admitted  by  the  speaker  ? 

Dr  Nottingham — Stating  in  a  general  way,  I  should  say  that 
the  school  had  a  right  to  do  anything  with  the  pupil  which  was  nec- 
essary to  preserve  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  school  and  to 
enable  the  school  to  discharge  its  functions. 

I    think    I    am    not    mistaken    in    believing    that    every 

school  man  and  school  woman  here  realizes  that  the  sharp 
line  between  the  duty  of  the  home  and  the  duty  of  the  school  out- 
lined by  the  speaker  can  not  be  maintained.  I  for  one  can  not 
draw  that  close  distinction  between  the  physical  defects  and  other 
defects.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  line  exists.  The  speaker  admits 
that  the  school  has  the  right  to  exclude  a  child  when  his  presence 
injures  the  health  of  others  present.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
mental  health  as  much  as  with  the  physical.  The  child  that  is  suf- 
fering from  nervous  disturbance,  the  child  that  is  abnormal  fre- 
quently needs  to  be  excluded,  frequently  needs  to  be  isolated,  cer- 
tainly needs  to  be  handled  in  a  different  way,  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  the  child  himself  as  for  the  sake  of  the  other  children. 
The  right  of  New  York  city  to  establish  classes  for  abnormal  chil- 
dren and  defective  children  I  believe  has  not  been  questioned.  Has 
New  York  city  decided  what  children  belong  in  those  classes,  if 
you  please,  by  its  medical  examination?  I  can  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  separate  so  distinctly  the  physical  field  from  the  mental 
and  the  moral. 

Dr  Nottingham  —  I  did  not  congratulate  myself  that  my  re- 
marks would  not  create  any  discussion.  I  trusted  and  hoped  that 
they  would. 

Of  course  it  is  a  "plain  fact  that  the  schools  serve  the  purpose 
which  they  perform  and  should  be  in  every  way  places  of  health 
for  the  promotion  of  health  —  good  ventilation,  sanitary  in  every 
way,  good  light,  everything  that  will  make  them  healthful  places 
in  which  to  work.  It  would  be  a  crime  for  the  State  to  compel 
them  to  go  to  a  place  to  study  whioli  would  injure  them  and  which, 
in  fact,  would  not  promote  their  health.     We  are  all  agreed  on  that. 

The  school  authorities  have  the  right,  in  the  second  place,  to  do 
anything  to  the  pupil  —  I  say  "  do  anything,"  which  is  very  gen- 
eral  and  may  be  misconstrued  —  they  have  a  certain  right  to  exer- 
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cise  control  over  the  person  of  the  pupil  in  order  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  rest  of  the  school.  It  is  their  duty  to  prevent  conta- 
gion and  contamination.  Now  comes  the  question  which  is  the 
question  I  referred  to,  how  far  have  the  school  authorities  a  right 
to  compel  a  pupil  to  submit  to  examination  for  noncontagious  physi- 
cal defects  which  touch  him  only  and  do  not  affect  the  rest  of  the 
school  or  affect  the  rest  very  indifferently,  inferentially,  if  at  all? 
That  is  the  place  where  we  divide,  apparently.  I  think  that  is  the 
duty  of  the  home.  I  do  not  think  any  legislative  enactment  yet 
has  taken  it  from  the  home.  I  think  that  if  your  child  went  to 
school  in  the  morning  and  was  compelled  to  submit  to  an  examina- 
tion and  was  operated  upon  for  a  defect  and  died  at  the  school- 
room, I  think  there  would  be  trouble,  probably  a  lawsuit,  and  we 
lawyers  would  have  something  to  do. 

Perhaps  these  questions  are  raised  by  a  concrete  instance  like 
that.  If  you  give  them  the  right  to  compel  him  to  be  examined 
for  the  defect  that  does  not  affect  the  rest  of  the  school  and  then 
have  the  right  to  treat  him,  that  means  the  right  to  operate,  if 
necessary,  he  may  die  under  the  anesthetic  or  the  knife,  what  is 
the  parent  going  to  say  about  it?  He  will  ask  in  the  first  place 
where  is  the  law  that  allowed  you  to  do  it  ?  In  the  second  place, 
is  that  law  constitutional  ?  That  is  where  we  divide,  and  a  lawyer 
is  in  a  natural  atmosphere  when  he  is  having  a  good  lively  debate. 

Dr  Julius  Sachs,  Columbia  University  —  I  have  not  intended 
to  take  part  in  the  debate  but  the  comments  of  Dr  Storey  and  the 
last  remarks  of  Dr  Nottingham  compel  me  to  say  that  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  misconception  as  to  the  intention  of  the  recent  enact- 
ments in  various  cities  that  call  for  medical  inspection.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  contemplated  at  all  (and  if  it  is,  I  am  open  to  correc- 
tion) that  any  attempt  at  an  operation  would  be  undertaken  by  the 
medical  examiner  except  with  the  consent  of  the  parents.  It  is  to 
inform  the  parents  of  defects  of  which  (as  a  rule)  they  are  them- 
selves unacquainted.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  parents  are  ignorant  on  medical  matters.  We  will  limit 
it  to  that.  It  is  the  business  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  well 
informed  to  enlighten  them  on  the  subject.  Take  a  case  like  this: 
the  presence  of  adenoids  in  children.  Not  one  parent  in  a  hun- 
dred realizes  that  that  is  a  serious  matter.  Until  recently  parents 
hardly  realized  what  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  child 
the  presence  of  adenoids  was.  Under  this  present  medical  examina- 
tion enlightenment  of  parents  and  school  authorities  results,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  first  place  few  parents  would  consider 
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it  an  encroachment  upon  their  prerogative  to  be  properly  informed. 
And  if  such  parents  did  entertain  the  view,  then  it  becomes  the 
business  of  the  school  authorities,  from  their  more  enlightened 
point  of  view,  to  take  the  proper  action.  For  instance,  not  to  per- 
mit a  pupil  whose  mental  progress  is  distinctly  impaired  by  adenoids, 
which  the  parents  refuse  to  have  removed,  to  recite  with  the  other 
pupils,  but  have  such  a  pupil  assigned  to  a  class  where  he  can  pro- 
ceed leisurely  according  to  the  abnormal  conditions  in  which  he 
is  found.  I  hardly  think  that  that  can  be  considered  as  an  en- 
croachment on  parental  prerogatives. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  defective  eyesight.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  far  more  cases  of  defective  eyesight  are  observed  in  the 
classroom  than  in  the  home.  The  conditions  of  the  home  very 
often  are  such  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  realize  that.  But  in 
the  classroom  with  the  reciting  of  the  children  those  defects  come 
under  observation. 

The  teacher  under  the  present  system  does  not  trust  to  his  own 
judgment,  but  leaves  it  to  the  medical  expert  and,  as  I  take  it,  he 
informs  the  parent  and  in  case  the  parent  is  not  able  to  furnish 
eye  glasses,  suggests  where  such  treatment  may  be  had  free. 

All  of  this  must  seem  hardly  an  infringement  of  parental  au- 
thority; and  the  extreme  cases  that  have  been  noted  seem  to  me 
to  be  imaginative,  not  likely  to  be  those  that  will  result  in  the 
practical  administration  of  these  efforts  at  improvement  of  the  school 
conditions. 
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Friday  afternoon,  October  23 
THE   RELATION   OF  STATE  TO   NATIONAL   HISTORY 

BY    EDWIN    E.    SPARKS    M.A.    PH.D.,    PRESIDENT,    THE    PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  COLLEGE,  STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 

I  hear  the  far-off  voyager's  horn; 

I  see  the  Yankee's  trail. — 
His  foot  on  every  mountain-pass, 

On  every  stream  his  sail. 


Behind  the  scared  squaw's  birch  canoe, 

The  steamer  smokes  and  raves; 
And  city  lots  are  staked  for  sale 

Above  old  Indian  graves. 

I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 

Of  nations  yet  to  be; 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves,  where  soon 

Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

In  such  words  does  the  good  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  pic- 
ture the  onward  march  of  civilization  across  the  North  American 
continent,  and  the  sum  of  this  onward  march,  these  bits  of  local  his- 
tory, make  up  the  national  history. 

I  can  fancy  the  poet  writing  that  poem.  On  the  desk  before  him 
lay  an  eagle's  quill  which  some  admirer  had  sent  him  from  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  It  had  been  fashioned  into  a  pen,  and  as  he 
looked  at  the  pen,  he  said,  "  But  yesterday  the  eagle  was  monarch 
of  the  northwest :  today  comes  man,  plucks  a  quill  from  the  eagle, 
and  fashions  it  into  a  pen.  So  civilization  treads  upon  the  heels 
of  savagery." 

Behind  the  scared  squaw's  birch  canoe, 

The   steamer   smokes   and   raves; 
And  city  lots  are  staked  for  sale 
Above  old  Indian  graves. 

In  the  onward  march  of  the  people  across  the  continent,  in  a 
thousand  different  valleys,  at  the  foot  of  a  thousand  different  moun- 
tains, beside  a  score  of  waterfalls,  at  the  great  meeting  places  — 
the  great  places  where  the  paths  converge  —  there  have  been  enacted 
a  thousand  different  incidents  in  this  great  drama  that  we  call 
national  history. 
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I  come  this  afternoon,  Mr  President  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
vocation of  New  York  State,  to  address  you  very  briefly  upon  the 
relation  of  state,  or  local,  to  national  history.  I  beg  your  indulg- 
ence if  I  read  no  paper:  I  crave  your  patience  if  I  depart  from 
the  time-worn  custom  and  speak  to  you  in  an  informal,  offhand 
way,  upon  some  of  these  events  that  have  made  up  national  history. 
I  can  hope,  indeed,  to  say  nothing  that  is  specially  startling  and 
novel.  If  I  say  nothing  new,  I  hope  that  all  I  say  shall  be  true; 
because  there  are  some  facts  so  self-evident  that  they  need  no 
demonstration ;  and  some  deductions  so  false  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  absurdities. 

This  afternoon  is  to  be  devoted,  I  believe,  to  history.  I  should 
be  "  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle "  to  come  to  the  State  of  New 
York  and  make  any  plea  for  the  study  of  State  or  local  history;  I 
know  what  you  have  done  here;  and  especially  as  I  am  to  be  fol- 
lowed later  in  the  afternoon  by  a  paper  upon  "  The  Struggle  of 
the  English,  Dutch  and  French  for  New  York."  Speaking  from 
the  standpoint  of  my  Grandmother  Cunningham  from  the  North 
of  Ireland,  I  believe  that  the  subject  has  left  out  one  branch  of 
the  human  family:  I  should  like  to  have  had  the  Irish  included 
in  the  struggle  for  New  York. 

The  State  of  New  York  takes  its  full  part  in  the  great  forward 
movement  that  made  up  the  basis  of  national  history.  The  history 
of  the  frontier  line,  wdiidi  began  here  at  the  Atlantic  and  pushed 
straight  across  to  the  Pacific  coast,  is  written  in  a  thousand  differ- 
ent incidents.  The  Atlantic  coast  plain  furnishes  the  first  setting 
for  local  history.  Varying  in  width  from  50  to  200  miles,  it  ex- 
tends with  the  mountains  parallel  to  the  sea,  and  thereby  forms 
a  great  broad  plain,  stretching  from  the  frozen  north  to  the  sunny 
south,  cut  by  a  thousand  different  estuaries,  permeated  by  a  thou- 
sand different  streams. 

Up  and  down  along  the  coast  were  enacted  the  stirring  events 
that  marked  the  birth  of  the  different  colonies.  Here  the  people 
recruited  their  strength  for  the  march  across  the  continent.  If  you 
remember,  it  took  about  four  generations  to  produce  the  men  who 
fought  the  Revolutionary  War :  George  Washington  was  the  fourth 
of  the  Washingtons  in  America.  John  Adams  was  the  fourth  of 
the  Adams.  Samuel  Adams  the  same.  It  is  also  true  that  some 
men,  like  Robert  Morris,  the  great  financier  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, had  no  American  ancestry.  Morris  was  born  in  England. 
But,  generally  speaking,  on  this  Atlantic  coast  plain  were  bred  three 
generations  of  men  who  were  preparing  this  land  of  ours  for  free- 
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dom.  For  200  years  these  English,  Swedish  and  Ehitch  colonists 
cast  eager  eyes  toward  the  West;  beyond  them  towered  the  sum- 
mits of  the  great  Appalachian  system,  barring  the  way  to  the 
West;  while  the  French  in  their  swift  canoes,  through  the  Great 
Lakes  and  over  a  dozen  different  portages  to  the  Mississippi,  simply 
cut  a  half  circle  around  them.  But  by  and  by  the  English  began 
with  uncertain  steps  to  feel  their  way  across  the  mountains. 

If  I  had  here  a  map  of  the  United  States,  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  first  routes  across  the  mountains  were  along 
navigable  waters,  illustrating  one  great  point  in  local  history  in 
its  relation  to  national  history  —  that  the  waterways  were  the  nat- 
ural highways.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  there  is  today  a 
great  railway  trunk  line  along  each  of  these  first  routes.  It  did 
seem  as  if  our  forefathers,  groping  their  way  across  the  continent, 
chose  the  lines  of  least  resistance;  and  we  know  that  in  time  the 
waterway  gave  way  to  the  post  road,  it  gave  way  to  the  canal, 
and  the  canal  gave  way  to  the  railway ;  and  today  along  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  rivers  we  have  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  which  goes  far  to  the  west ;  the  West  Shore  Road 
parallels  it.  Along  the  middle  route,  we  have  the  Pennsylvania 
system,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system,  and  farther  to  the  south, 
along  the  southern  route,  we  have  the  Southern  Railway.  These 
great  trunk. lines  follow  the  early  pathways  formed  by  pioneers  in 
making  local  history. 

If  I  had  the  frontier  line  of  1790  portrayed  upon  the  map  before 
me,  you  would  find  one  protuberance  of  people  (if  I  may  so  use 
the  term)  running  up  the  Connecticut  river,  another  running  up 
along  Lake  Champlain,  a  third  down  through  Pennsylvania  encom- 
passing the  present  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  a  fourth  running  out 
along  the  headwaters  of  the  Tennessee  river.  These  were  the  early 
routes  to  the  north  and  west,  and  each  one  was  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  waterway. 

The  frontier  has  always  moved  fastest  in  the  middle  and  slowest 
on  the  sides.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  stream  which  flows  fast- 
est in  the  middle,  because  the  current  is  retarded  by  the  banks  on 
either  side.  It  may  be  illustrated  still  further  by  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  middle  of  our  continent  there  lay  ready-made  to 
the  use  of  these  pioneers  a  continuous  waterway.  IT  in  your  mind's 
eye  you  will  trace  the  Potomac  to  its  source,  you  will  remem- 
ber that  it  rises  very  nearly  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio  river, 
requiring  a  portage  of  no  great  distance  to  unite  the  two  water- 
ways.    When  we  once  reach  the  Ohio  river  it  has  a  slightly  south- 
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ern  turn,  but  in  due  time  on  the  Ohio  we  shall  reach  the  Mississippi 
in  the  west.  The  Mississippi  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  takes  a  northwestern  turn.  Along 
the  Missouri  and  the  Kansas  or  Kaw  river  we  are  carried  due 
west  again  until  we  come  to  the  present  situation  of  Topeka.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  early  days,  before  we  had  so  completely  stripped 
the  land  of  timber,  and  injured  our  navigable  streams,  we  had 
navigable  water  beyond  the  heart  of  the  national  domain.  Over 
half  the  continent  was  traversed  by  these  almost  continuous  streams. 

The  frontier  life  which  made  use  of  these  routes  of  travel  formed 
American  character.  Along  the  northern  route  passed  the  settlers, 
under  Moses  Cleveland,  to  found  the  city  of  that  name  —  the  pio- 
neers in  the  territory  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve.  Along  the  middle 
route  went  the  pioneers  who  founded  the  city  of  Marietta,  the 
first  settlement  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  Farther  to  the  south, 
through  the  great  Cumberland  Gap,  which  some  one  has  well  called 
the  *'  Gateway  to  the  West,"  came  in  the  early  days,  Daniel  Boone, 
and  other  pioneers.  Colonel  Durrett,  of  Louisville,  has  Daniel 
Boone's  rifle;  that  is,  he  says  it  is  Daniel  Boone's  rifle.  If  it  is  not 
his  rifle,  it  is  just  as  good;  because  it  shows  the  kind  of  rifle  that 
men  like  Daniel  Boone  used  to  carry.  Standing  the  butt  of  the 
rifle  upon  the  floor,  the  end  comes  just  between  the  eyes  of  a  man 
of  my  stature.  And  you  may  still  see  upon  the  barrel  the  hammer 
marks  where  it  was  fashioned  by  hand.  With  these  long  rifles, 
with  nothing  but  the  bullet  pouch  and  the  powder  horn,  the  pioneer 
felt  his  way  across  the  mountains,  blazing  his  path  with  tomahawk 
marks  on  trees,  so  that  he  might  find  his  way  back  .to  civilization. 
And  these  pioneer  fathers  of  ours  —  Cleveland  at  the  north,  Putnam 
in  the  middle,  Boone,  Robertson  and  Donaldson  on  the  south  (what 
a  host  of  names  flocks  to  the  lips  as  one  thinks  of  these  Columbuses 
of  the  land  as  they  really  were)  —  these  pioneers,  who  always 
figured  largely  in  local  history,  going  out  into  the  adventurous  West, 
depending  solely  upon  the  power  of  might,  taught  the  great  national 
trait  of  self-dependence.  If  I  wanted  to  take  national  types,  I  should 
take  such  local  types  as  I  have  indicated  crossing  the  mountains. 

In  later  times  I  should  take  the  case  of  John  Calhoun,  a  type  in 
local  history  before  the  type  in  national  history.  Calhoun's  grand- 
father was  scalped  by  the  Indians  far  in  the  uplands  of  Virginia, 
and  Calhoun  showed  that  invincible  hatred  toward  the  red  man 
which  paved  the  way  toward  the  extermination  of  the  Indian  in 
Calhoun's  administration  as  Secretary  of  War.  Here  comes  the 
national  history:  it  had  been  influenced  by  the  local  history  and 
the  type  oi  man  it  bred. 
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Going  farther  to  the  iniddle  west,  I  should  choose  Henry  Clay 
as  a  type.  He  was  a  product  of  local  history ;  born  in  Virginia,  the 
son  of  a  dissenting  clergyman.  If  he  had  lived  in  Virginia  he  would 
always  have  been  under  an  aristocratic  ban.  His  father  belonged 
to  the  dissenting  church ;  he  was  a  Baptist,  and  was  not  permitted 
to  use  the  churches  of  the  established  religion.  He  preached  often 
under  the  great  trees  of  Virginia  to  congregations  coming  miles  in 
their  wagons  to  worship  in  God's  first  temples.  Yet  Henry  Clay, 
born  in  aristocratic  Virginia,  migrated  across  the  mountains  and 
came  into  democratic  Kentucky,  and  there  he  found  others  on  the 
same  plane  as  himself.  When  he  reached  Kentucky  as  a  young 
man  it  was  still  the  frontier.  He  said,  in  later  life,  he  could  remem- 
ber in  those  days  how  much  the  hunters  depended  upon  their  rifles, 
and  one  had  to  shoot  his  way  into  politics  in  Kentucky.  He  himself 
told  of  entering  his  first  compaign.  He  said,  "  I  was  a  candidate 
for  the  state  Legislature,  and  one  day  I  came  upon  a  party  of  men 
firing  at  a  target,  and  before  I  knew  it  I  was  drawn  into  the  group. 
I  had  been  bred  in  a  lawyer's  office,  and  had  never  learned  to  use 
the  rifle;  but  one  of  the  party  said,  'Here's  Harry  Clay;  he  is  a 
candidate  for  the  Legislature:  let  Harry  Clay  try  a  shot.'  I  tried 
to  get  out  of  it.  I  said,  *  Gentlemen,  if  I  liad  my  own  gun  here 
I  would  shoot  with  you.' "  In  truth,  he  did  not  own  a  gun.  "  One 
of  the  hunters  then  held  up  his  gun.  '  Here  is  Old  Bess,*  he  said, 
*  if  you  can  not  shoot  with  Old  Bess  you  could  not  shoot  with  your 
own  gun.'  "  "  Not  willing  to  give  oflfense,"  Clay  said,  '*  I  took  the  gun, 
and  I  aimed  about  where  I  thought  the  target  was ;  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  pulled  the-trigger."  A  great  shout  went  up.  Clay  had  hit  the 
bull's  eye  in  the  center  exactly.  One  said,  "  Harry  Clay,  that  is 
an  accident:  you  do  that  again."  He  said,  "  When  the  rest  of  you 
have  done  that  well,  I  will  do  it  again." 

As  we  go  on  toward  the  west  we  get  more  of  these  local  types 
in  local  history.  If  I  wanted  a  type  of  the  pioneer  of  the  middle 
west,  I  should  go  no  farther  than  that  first  great  original  American, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Suppose  Lincoln  had  been  born  and  reared  over 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  plain ;  suppose  he  had  inherited  for  three  or 
four  generations  the  instincts  of  that  plain,  reflected  as  those  in- 
stincts were  from  the  Old  World.  Reared  without  that  inheritance, 
and  without  those  surroundings,  he  became  an  original  American 
because  he  was  separated  by  the  Appalachian  mountains  from  the 
European  environment  of  the  Atlantic  coast  plain.  He  was  an 
original  man.  The  frontiersman  made  local  history,  and  Tie  had 
to  be  an  all-around  man.     Lincoln  was  an  all-around  man;  Ue 
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learned  no  piecework  on  the  frontier.  Lincoln  was  a  rail  splitter; 
he  was  a  postmaster;  he  was  a  soldier  for  a  short  time;  he  was 
a  flatboatiTian,  and  a  farmer  on  a  small  scale;  a  lawyer,  a  states- 
man—  an  all-around  man.  He  often  called  himself  a  jack-of-all- 
trades.  And  yet,  when  he  became  President  of  the  United  States, 
we  needed  above  all  things  an  all-around  man.  We  neede<l  a  man 
who  could  be  statesman,  president,  diplomat,  financier,  general  —  all 
these  things;  and  the  compelling  environment  of  the  frontier  had 
made  Lincoln  the  man  for  the  occasion. 
What  does  the  poet,  Lowell,  say? 

Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote. 

And  can  not  make  a  man 

Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 

Repeating  us  by  rote: 

For  him  her  Old-World  moulds  aside  she  threw, 

And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 

Of  the  unexhausted   West, 

With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  climbing  up  those  pegs  set  in  the 
wall  in  the  little  cabin  in  which  he  dwelt,  to  sleep  throughout  the 
night  in  a  garret  upon  a  bed  made  of  hay  and  fodder,  it  was  the 
compelling  environment  of  local  history  that  was  making  a  national 
character.  When  his  mother  died  there  in  that  lonely  cabin  in  In- 
diana, there  was  no  physician  within  35  miles,  and  she  died  of  that 
unknown,  indefinite  thing  they  called  **  milk  sickness,"  that  swept 
over  the  frontier.  Some  thought  it  came  from  the  cows  eating  a 
poisonous  herb,  and  transmitting  the  poison  to  human,  beings.  Such 
were  the  hardships  of  the  frontier.  If  I  go  still  farther  west  I 
should  take  Thomas  II.  Benton  as  a  type:  and  as  a  representative  of 
the  interests  of  a  single  state,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois. 

My  point  is  that  as  we  have  marched  across  the  continent,  thou- 
sands of  little  incidents  of  local  history  occurred  to  make  up  na- 
tional history.  Fortune  has  decided  that  in  this  locality,  in  that 
locality,  shall  be  born,  bred  and  reared  these  men  who  have  chanced 
to  be  national,  as  well  as  local,  characters.  General  and  national 
history  is  nothing  more  than  the  sum  of  these  little  events  of  local 
history.  Occasionally  fate  decides  in  some  way  that  the  national 
history  shall  drop  down  and  illumine  for  just  a  moment  some  part 
of  our  great  stretch  of  national  domain,  and  lift  that  humble  portion 
into  national  significance.  The  Missouri  "compromise  line"  is  one 
example,  and  Kansas  in  1854  to  i860  is  another. 

Fifty  years  ago  just  such  a  thing  was  being  enacted  in  Illinois. 
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Many  times  there  had  been  elections  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
the  different  states;  many  times  an  unknown  man  had  challenged  a 
known  man.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  had  held  public  attention  for  year 
after  year,  and  he  had  always  been  so  thoroughly  intrenched  in  the 
favor  of  Illinois,  that  it  required  almost  the  presumption  of  a  god 
to  challenge  him;  but  that  is  what  Abraham  Lincoln  did.  Wholly 
unknown,  save  at  home  in  Illinois,  he  saw  that  his  one  chance  was 
to  challenge  the  great  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  that  series  of  de- 
bates was  arranged,  which  just  now  is  being  celebrated  in  Illinois 
bringing  together  as  many  as  25,000  and  30,000  people,  on  the 
selfsame  day,  in  the  selfsame  place,  where  these  seven  debates  took 
place.  Those  who  were  present  50  years  ago  were  asked  to  be 
present  now.  They  came,  and  with  dimmed  eyes  and  with  faltering 
speech,  told  how  50  years  ago  they  heard  "  honest  Old  Abe  "  stand 
up  and  debate  with  the  "  Little  Giant " ;  and  there  was  not  a  man 
present  who  believed  that  in  those  days  there  was  another  orator 
so  polished  as  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  So  small  his  body ;  so  large  his 
head ;  he  seemed  all  out  of  proportion,  but  he  spoke  with  the  tongue 
of  an  angel.  Then  Abraham  Lincoln  arose,  tall,  gaunt,  homely, 
with  an  old  linen  duster  on,  swinging  his  arms  like  flails,  turning 
point  for  point ;  and  Douglas  every  time  would  lose  his  temper ;  and 
the  more  he  lost  his  temper,  the  more  Lincoln  kept  his.  In  the 
election  for  senator  immediately  following  these  debates,  Abraham 
Lincoln  lost,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  triumphantly  elected. 
Lincoln,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  said,  "I  went  into  it  with  my  eyes 
open;  I  lost,  but  I  do  not  begrudge  it."  In  getting  that  hearing 
the  Repubhcans  rejoiced,  not  because  Lincoln  had  won,  for  he  was 
defeated;  but  because  for  the  first  time  there  was  found  a  cham- 
pion who  could  voice  the  policies  of  the  Republican  party;  and 
within  a  year  after  the  debates  the  Governor  of  the  state  of  Ohio 
had  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  reprinted,  and  they  furnished  a 
text  very  largely  for  Republican  ascendency.  It  was  decreed  by 
Providence  that  national  history  should  drop  down  just  enough  to 
touch  this  insignificant  stump-speaking  local  debate  out  there  in 
Illinois,  illuminate  it,  and  bring  it  up  into  the  great  world  of  national 
history.  So  we  gather  up  these  little  fragments,  scarcely  realizing 
that  the  sum  total  of  them  can  be  woven  together  in  the  way  I 
have  indicated. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  has  said,  "  There  have  been  many  other  races 
that  at  one  time  or  another  had  their  great  periods  of  expansion ; 
but  there  has  never  been  another  whose  expansion  has  been  either 
so  broad  or  so  rapid."    Year  after  year  the  makers  of  local  history 
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pushed  their  way  across  the  continent;  sometimes  detained   for  a 
moment,  but  ever  pushing  onward. 
Walt  Whitman  praises  those  pioneers : 

Come  my  tan-faced  children. 
Follow  well  in  order,  get  your  weapons  ready, 
Have  you  your  pistols?  have  you  your  sharp  edged  axes? 

Pioneers!     O  pioneers! 

For  we  can  not  tarry  here, 
V'e  must  march  my  darlings,  we  must  bear  the  brunt  of  danger. 
We  the  youthful  sinewy  races,  all  the  rest  on  us  depend, 

Pioneers !     O  pioneers ! 

So  they  marched  straight  across  year  after  year,  felling  the  for- 
ests, draining  the  swamps,  founding  their  homes,  conquering  Nature, 
until  they  came  to  the  arid  regions  of  the  West;  and  here  Nature 
took  her  final  stand,  as  shown  in  the*  first  retreat  of  the  frontier  line. 

In  1890  civilization  had  gone  so  far  in  its  westward  march  that 
the  unoccupied  We^t  bade  fair  to  disappear  soon  after  that  time. 
The  frontier  stretched  from  the  Dakotas  down  across  western 
Nebraska  and  western  Kansas,  pushing  out  across  Colorado,  back 
again  through  New  Mexico  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  down 
through  middle  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.  From  the  other  direction 
an  entering  wedge  had  come  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  had  almost 
met  the  first  line,  and  many  of  us  in  the  year  1900  were  anxious  to 
see  whether  these  two  lines  had  not  come  together.  If  they  had, 
then  the  frontier  would  have  passed,  and  there  would  be  no  more 
'*  wildland  "  in  the  local  history  of  events.  And  when  the  census 
of  1900  w^as  taken,  and  the  distribution  of  population  was  plotted, 
we  found  that  the  American  frontier  had  retreated.  The  line  of 
1890  had  receded  both  east  and  west  in  Nebraska,  Kansas  and 
Colorado,  and  a  thousand  deserted  houses,  abandoned  farms,  and 
schoolhouscs  w^ith  shutters  flapping  in  the  wind,  attested  the  fact 
that  we  had  gotten  ahead  of  irrigation.  Between  1880  and  1890 
the  rain  belt  had  shifted  to  the  westward  many  miles,  and  by  1890 
the  people  were  able  to  raise  crops  far  in  advance  of  any  position 
hitherto  occupied. 

Then  came  the  first  thought  of  irrigation,  which  allured  the  set- 
tlers still  further,  and  a  great  many  companies  were  formed  to 
exploit  lands  in  the  W^est.  I  once  happened  to  be  out  there ;  I  had 
received  some  very  fine  and  attractive  advertisements  about  an 
irrigation  project.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  a  school  teacher 
should  get  these  beautiful  advertisements.    These  tributes  that  we 
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get  as  school  teachers  are  treasured  by  us.  There  came  to  me  one 
of  these  irrigation  advertisements,  and  I  went  to  look  at  the  future 
metropolis.  Here  was  a  beautiful  irrigation  ditch,  just  as  pretty  as 
the  picture  showed,  winding  around  the  hill ;  but  when  you  reached 
there  you  found  it  was  on  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  only  way  you  could 
get  water  was  to  carry  it  from  a  stream  i6  miles  away  and  pour  it 
into  the  ditch.  And  yet,  hundreds  of  dollars  were  invested  in  the 
V  est  in  farms  where  farming  was  not  possible  before  durum  wheat 
was  known. 

Then,  after  1890,  the  rain  belt  shifted  eastward  again  and  the 
frontier  retreated;  Nature  defied  man,  finally  taking  her  stand  as  if 
to  say,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther."  That  was  the 
condition  in  1900,  but  we  have  faith  that  the  1910  census  will  show 
that  under  the  irrigation  act  of  1904  we  shall  have  again  advanced; 
and  that  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  will  show  the  frontier 
advanced  until  it  meets  the  line  from  the  Pacific ;  that  many  western 
states  are  fully  settled,  and  the  work  is  completed. 

May  I  say  just  one  word  more?  We  talk  about  the  making  of 
the  nation.  We  talk  about  our  national  history  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
apart  from  local  life.  The  sum  total  of  the  making  of  the  nation 
rests  upon  local  history;  the  migration  from  state  to  state  has 
aflFected  the  welding  of  the  nation  powerfully  and  finally. 

I  have  here  a  chart.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  indulge  in  the 
language  of  the  schoolroom,  and  ask  you  to  examine  this  chart.  It 
shows  how  many  people  have  migrated  westward  from  the  older 
to  the  newer  states.  56,000  people  now  living  in  Iowa  were  born 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  How  many  New  Yorkers  went  down  to 
live  in  Arkansas?  Only  2000  people  in  Arkansas  were  born  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  56,000  New  Yorkers  went  to  live  in  Iowa, 
*and  2000  in  Arkansas.  Now  let  us  look  at  a  southern  state.  The 
chart  shows  that  from  Georgia  32,000  went  to  live  in  Arkansas,  and 
4600  went  to  live  in  Iowa.  It  was  a  westward  migration.  35,000 
from  Virginia  have  gone  due  west  to  live  in  Missouri,  while  only 
9000  have  gone  to  Iowa,  and  5000  to  Louisiana.  Tliat  shows  my 
point  very  clearly,  that  migration  has  been  in  a  due  west  line.  If 
we  could  have  persuaded  some  more  of  these  New  Yorkers  to  go 
down  and  dwell  in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  then  we  should  not  have 
had  this  constant  increase  of  sectionalism.  If  we  could  have  per- 
suaded more  of  the  Georgians  to  go  up  and  dwell  in  Iowa,  the 
sectional  feeling  would  have  been  diminished ;  but,  influenced  by 
climate,  the  people  have  moved  straight  west,  thus  accentuating  the 
division  between  North  and  South.    Once  when  addressing  an  audi- 
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ence  in  Dakota,  I  said,  "  I  want  a  showing  of  hands.  How  many 
are  living  here  now,  whose  parents  lived  in  Iowa  or  Illinois?" 
Many  responded.  "  How  many  of  you  whose  parents  lived  in  Iowa 
or  Illinois,  had  families  who  came  to  Iowa  or  Illinois  from  New 
York  State?"  I  got  quite  a  showing.  "How  many  came  from 
families  who  migrated  from  New  England  to  New  York  and  thence 
to  the  Dakotas  ?"  Several  hands  were  raised.  "  How  many  are 
here  whose  parents  came  from  California  to  Utah,  thence  to  Colo- 
rado, and  thence  to  North  Dakota?  "  No  showing.  I  did  find  once 
a  woman  whose  father  was  born  in  Kansas,  and  she  had  been  born 
in  Illinois,  and  was  now  living  in  Michigan.  I  said,  "  Pardon  me, 
madam,  but  you  are  a  genealogical  freak."  The  movement  is  the 
other  way. 

The  due  west  movement,  which  has  accentuated  sectionalism,  is 
being  slowly  overcome  through  the  growth  of  cities,  and  this  is  a 
powerful  factor  in  welding  the  Union.  Cities  know  no  lines,  and 
the  city  is  the  magnet  which  draws  from  north  and  south  alike.  I 
have  here  another  chart  which  will  illustrate  the  peopling  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Omitting  the  foreign  born  element  that  lives  in 
Chicago,  and  eliminating  those  born  in  Illinois,  what  state  in  the 
Union  has  contributed  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants  to  the 
city  of  Chicago?  Tlie  state  that  has  contributed  the  most  to  the 
population,  as  you  will  see  by  the  chart,  is  the  Empire  State  of  New 
York;  so,  if  there  be  another  exposition  in  Chicago,  I  am  pretty 
sure  you  can  find  some  relatives  there  during  the  time  of  its  dura- 
tion. The  next  largest  number  of  Chicago's  population,  you  will 
notice,  comes  from  the  state  of  Ohio;  the  third  from  Indiana;  the 
fourth  from  Wisconsin,  and  the  fifth  from  the  state  of  Michigan. 
Wisconsin  as  fourth  again  illustrates  the  backward  movement,  since 
it  is  northwest  of  Chicago.  The  drawing  power  of  the  cities  is  thus 
helping  to  overcome  the  old  sectional  lines. 

I  return  again  to  my  thesis  that  local  history,  rather  than  national 
history,  made  the  nation.  Did  Congress  make  the  nation?  No. 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  president  himself,  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  hands  upon  the  dial  plate.  The  people  in 
their  individual  and  local  capacities  are  the  machinery  which  turns 
the  hands  upon  the  dial  of  the  clock. 

Finally,  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  little  larger  aspect,  I  asked  you 
a  moment  ago  to  think  of  a  great  United  States  map  here.  I  now 
want  you  to  think  of  that  map  as  part  of  a  great  globe  of  equal 
size.  I  want  to  magnify  local  history  into  world  history.  I  want 
to    show    that    it    has    taken    about    400    years    to    cross    that 
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continent;  Columbus  brought  civilization  to  this  side  in  1492;  he 
was  on  his  road  to  India,  and  India  is  not  very  far  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  In  1898  American  civilization  went  on  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. Therefore,  it  took  400  years  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
Columbus  to  be  fulfilled;  and  no  one  in  the  room  I  think,  will 
deny  the  statement  that  the  civilization  which  the  American  Re- 
public has  carried  into  the  East  is  of  a  higher  order  than  that  which 
Columbus  brought  over.  The  sanitary  life  of  the  people  is  incom- 
parably better  than  it  was  in  old  Spain.  Representatives  of  the 
church  will  agree  with  me  that  the  church  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
church  of  Spain.  Every  one  will  agree  with  me  that  the  education 
which  we  are  taking  on  is  far  superior  to  that  which  Columbus 
brought.  In  a  thousand  petty  details  this  onward  march  across 
the  continent  has  been  a  foundation  for  national  history  in  the  400 
years.  Back  beyond  America  lies  England;  back  of  England  lies 
Rome;  back  of  Rome  lies  Greece;  and  back  of  Greece  lie  Assyria 
and  Babylon.  America  is  the  fifth.  This  was  the  thought  that 
caused  the  good  Bishop  Berkeley  to  have  a  vision  of  what  would 
be  done,  when  he  said, 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way. 

The  first  four  acts  already  passed, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day  — 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  his  last. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  DUTCH  AND 
FRENCH  FOR  NEW  YORK 

BY  FRANK  H.  WOOD  M.A.  PH.D.,  HAMILTON  COLLEGE 

In  a  modern  world,  dominated  by  commerce.  New  York  was  des- 
tined by  nature  for  an  imperial  role.  First  settled  by  the  Dutch, 
as  a  trading  center,  it  soon  became  necessary  to  the  English,  in  order 
to  carry  out  their  new,  exclusive  policy,  embodied  in  the  Navigation 
Acts  of  1651  and  1660-63.  The  series  of  European  wars  which 
were  brought  on  by  this  policy  gave  England  an  excuse  to  take 
New  Nctherland,  the  territory  of  which  had  always  been  claimed  by 
England.  Why  was  Holland,  though  able  to  hold  her  own  in 
Europe  against  Spain,  France  and  England,  unable  to  keep  her 
grasp  on  the  most  important  strategic  point  in  America?  Holland 
had  wrested  from  reluctant  but  exhausted  Spain  a  tardy  acknowl- 
edgment of  her  independence;  she  had  seized  the  eastern  tropical 
colonies  of  Portugal,  and  thus  laid  solid  foundations  for  her  im- 
pregnable commercial  supremacy;  she  had  gained  control  of  the 
carrying  business  of  Europe.  Amsterdam  had  supplanted  Lisbon 
as  the  emporium  of  the  East  India  traffic.  Compared  with 
England,  rent  by  a  half  century  of  struggle  with  Stuart  despotism, 
and  now  groveling  in  the  mire  of  Restoration  morals,  Holland 
seemed  altogether  likely  to  win. 

But  a  closer  examination  will  show  that  her  hold  upon  America 
was  weak.  The  government  of  the  Netherlands  had  little  to  do 
with  the  colony,  save  to  charter  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
in  which  the  management  of  the  colony  was  vested.  This  company, 
divided  into  five  several  chambers,  set  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
Netherlands,  managed  its  business  by  sections.  The  Amsterdam 
chamber  had  control  over  New  Netherland,  and  the  company  as  a 
whole  had  no  direct  control  and  felt  no  responsibility  for  its  success. 
The  company  at  one  time  boasted  a  navy  of  a  hundred  ships  and 
an  army  of  15,000  men,  but  these  resources  were  devoted  to  the 
plunder  of  the  Spanish  Americas.  A  single  capture  included  17 
galleons,  yielding  a  treasure  of  $12,000,000.  One  reads  of  profits 
of  60,000,000  guilders  in  a  single  year  for  Spanish  plunder,  as  com- 
pared with  as  many  thousands  from  New  Netherland.  Is  it  strange 
that  meager  agriculture  was  neglected,  and  humble  trade  almost 
forsaken  ? 
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But  the  internal  condition  of  the  colony  itself,  surrounded  as  it 
was  on  either  side  by  prosperous,  self-governing  English  planta- 
tions, sufficiently  accounts  for  its  easy  fall.  The  medieval  "  patroon 
system  "  already  decaying  in  Europe,  was  fatal  in  America.  The 
actual  management  of  affairs  in  the  colony  was  usually  incompetent. 
The  complaints  of  the  settlers  found  little  heed  by  either  governor 
or  company.  Flourishing  English  self-governing  settlements  on 
either  side  offered  constant  example  of  the  better  way.  All  efforts 
of  the  settlers  to  obtain  representation  in  the  government  were  baf- 
fled. At  the  same  time  there  was  a  considerable  element  of  English 
in  the  population,  and  these  by  no  means  the  more  contented  ele- 
ment of  the  colonies  from  which  they  came;  and  some  towns  on 
Long  Island  under  Dutch  authority  were  almost  English  in  popu- 
lation. Maryland  and  Connecticut  laid  claim  to  nearly  all  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Dutch. 

When,  therefore,  Charles  2  generously  granted  this  whole  region 
to  his  brother  as  a  proprietary  domain,  and  a  small  expedition  sailed 
to  take  possession,  in  1664,  the  storming  governor  found  no  support, 
and  the  dissatisfied  people  turned  without  regret  to  a  new  adminis- 
tration which  could  hardly  do  worse,  and  promised  at  least  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.  English  and  Dutch  standards  were  at  that 
time  not  so  very  far  apart  and  the  transfer  involved  no  fundamental 
change.  Its  real  significance  lay  far  in  the  future  when  the  death 
grapple  between  alien  types  of  civilization  should  demand  every 
resource  of  a  united  English  America.  Then  to  have  been  divided 
by  even  so  friendly  a  power  as  Holland  would  have  been  to  invite 
certain  disaster. 

Down  to  1754  the  armed  conflicts  between  French  and  English 
in  America  were  incidental  to  European  events,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions the  former  were  aggressors.  To  be  sure,  Samuel  Argall  had 
destroyed  French  settlements  on  the  Maine  coast  in  1613,  and  16 
years  later  Quebec  was  in  English  hands  for  three  years;  but 
usually  the  attacks  were  from  the  other  side.  When  in  1689  William 
of  Holland  and  Mary  his  English  wife  were  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  the  age-long  struggle  between  England  and  France 
broke  out  anew,  to  end  the  period  of  ignoble  compliance  which  had 
disgraced  the  England  of  the  second  Charles  and  James.  A  second 
Hundred  Years  War  ensued,  in  the  crisis  of  which  America  played 
a  leading  part.  In  this  critical  period  New  York  was  the  strategic 
center  of  America.  The  struggle  known  in  America  as  the  French 
and  Indian  War  and  in  Europe  as  the  Seven  Years  War  broke  out 
first  in  America,  and  resulted  from  a  definite  move  on  the  part  of 
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France  to  occupy  and  hold  that  part  of  America  lying  west  of  the 
Appalachian  watershed.  France  held  the  St  Lawrence,  and  had 
settlements  at  New  Orleans  and  in  the  Illinois  country,  connected 
with  the  former  by  a  chain  of  forts.  Her  population  was  80,000; 
her  industry  mainly  fur  trading  with  some  weak  agriculture;  her 
government  a  corrupt  absolutism,  the  one  strong  point  being  her 
military  organization. 

England  held  unbroken  the  seacoast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia 
and  had  planted  sturdy  farmers  in  the  soil  back  to  the  mountain 
slopes,  whence  pioneer  settlers,  hunters  and  scouts  had  crossed  the 
ranges  and  were  planting  themselves  in  the  fertile  valleys  beyond. 
The  English  numbered  1,370,000,  engaged  mostly  in  agriculture 
and  commerce.  Their  government  was  the  nearest  democracy  that 
the  world  knew,  self-help  and  self -direction,  its  fundamental  prac- 
tices. Decentralized  government  almost  paralyzed  military  strength 
but  British  fleets  ruled  the  seas. 

Since  France  could  not  attack  the  English  coasts,  and  since  she 
offered  little  coast  to  English  attack,  the  war  in  America  was  bound 
to  be  mainly  on  land.  Attack  from  Louisburg  was  prevented  by 
strong  English  forces  in  Nova  Scotia,  while  French  forces  could 
not  come  from  New  Orleans  or  Illinois.  Quebec  was  the  center  of 
French  power,  as  it  was  the  seat  of  government.  New  York  was 
on  the  flank  of  any  force  moving  thence  to  the  Ohio  region,  and 
it  offered  the  only  route  to  an  invasion  of  English  territory.  It  was 
fated  to  be  tlie  strategic  center  of  the  war.  The  key  to  the  pos- 
session of  New  York  was  held  by  the  Iroquois  or  the  Six  Nations. 
The  French  with  characteristic  skill  had  long  tried  to  win  their 
favor,  but  in  vain.  The  devoted  Jesuits  here  laid  down  their  lives 
without  avail.  Champlain's  attacks  in  1609  and  1613,  French  friend- 
ship with  their  native  enemies  and  primitive  expeditions  to  overawe 
them  had  done  their  work.  English  neglect  and  inaction  exasper- 
ated but  did  not  alienate  them.  The  bonds  of  favorable  trade  helped 
to  hold  them  fast,  while  English  good  faith  never  failed.  Thus  it 
was  that  tliis  adamantine  wall  opened  to  let  the  English  pass,  but 
closed  before  the  advancing  French. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  war  were  in  America  as  everywhere 
marked  by  failure  and  humiliation  of  the  English;  but  with  the 
access  to  power  of  William  Pitt  the  tide  turned  and  splendid  vic- 
tories in  India  and  America,  as  well  as  on  the  sea  raised  England 
to  the  very  pinnacle  of  power  and  fame.  In  America  Louisburg, 
Frontenac  and  Duquesne  were  won  in  1785,  and  Quebec  the  fol- 
lowing  year.    The  possession  of  New  York  was  vital  to  the  acqui- 
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sition  and  to  the  retention  of  every  one.  With  the  fall  of  Quebec 
the  peril  that  had  hung  over  New  York  passed  away,  the  grip  of 
France  was  loosened,  and  the  imperial  colony  was  free  to  prepare 
for  the  remaining  struggle  which  was  to  make  it  free  indeed  and 
free  forever. 

Discussion 

BY   CHARLES  T.    MCFARLANE    PH.B.   PD.D.,     PRINCIPAL   STATE   NORMAL 
SCHOOL,  BROCKPORT,   N.  Y. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Convocation  —  I  promise 
to  be  brief.  Attention  has  been  directed  this  afternoon  chiefly  to 
what  is  generally  called  American  history,  although  the  history  of 
exploration,  discovery,  and  colonizaton  in  this  country  is  some- 
times said  to  belong  to  European  history,  and  American  history 
proper  to  begin  after  the  Revolution. 

The  first  paper  dealt  with  national  history :  the  second  paper  with 
the  early  history  of  the  territory  which  is  now  our  own  State.  Our 
country  is  young,  very  young  when  compared  with  the  ancient 
civilizations;  relatively  young  when  compared  with  the  present 
European  countries ;  and  our  history  covers  but  a  brief  period. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  however,  our  progress  has 
been  remarkable.  There  have  been  wars,  several  of  them,  but  they 
have  been,  after  all,  merely  episodes.  A  far  more  important  thing 
has  been  the  physical  conquest  of  an  enormous  territory,  and  the 
development  of  new  political  and  social  ideals.  During  that  time 
our  people  have  entered  into  the  possession  of  vast  material  re- 
sources, and  our  civilization  has  undergone  great  changes.  This 
has  been  entirely  in  harmony  with  material  conditions,  and,  interest- 
ing as  campaigns  and  wars  may  be,  our  real  history  is  found  in, 
and  our  high  place  in  international  councils  is  justified  by,  our  indus- 
tries and  our  commerce.  The  material  available  for  the  study  of 
this  industrial  history  is  abundant  and  constantly  increasing. 

Because  of  the  short  time  which  is  allowed  me,  I  cite  but  a  single 
example.  Reference  was  made  in  the  first  paper  to  two  maps  which 
show  movements  of  people  and  the  causes  underlying  these  move- 
ments. During  the  last  few  years  certain  departments  of  our  na- 
tional government,  notably  the  Interior  Department  through  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  have  produced  in  great  abundance 
very  accurate  maps  of  much  of  our  territory ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  in  this  discussion  it  was  found  impossible  or  inadvisable 
to  attempt  to  use  such  maps  in  order  to  point  out  in  how  large  a 
measure  the  routes  of  trade  of  the  present  day,  the  routes  of  explo- 
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ration  in  our  colonial  period,  and  the  old  routes  followed  by  the 
Indian  trails  are  and  were  controlled  by  purely  topographic  in- 
fluences. 

It  was  called  to  your  attention  that  the  movement  of  our  popu- 
lation had  been  from  the  East  to  the  West.  You  will  note  that  this 
movement  came  after  our  people  had  passed  the  Appalachian  barrier. 
Prior  to  that  time  it  was  necessarily  a  north  and  south  movement. 
In  crossing  this  Appalachian  barrier  the  routes  used  were,  first, 
along  the  Moliawk  valley;  second,  around  its  northern  end  by  the 
St  Lawrence;  and,  third,  along  some  hardly  won  passages  through 
the  Appalachians  themselves.  For  a  long  period  of  time  the  colo- 
nists were  kept  from  rounding  the  southern  end  of  the  Appalachians 
by  the  hostile  Indian  tribes  found  there.  This  emphasis  upon  geo- 
graphical influence  in  history  is  easily  justified.  The  simplest  pos- 
sible relation  is  that  of  time  and  place.  Nothing  ever  occurred  in 
time  that  did  not  occur  in  place;  nothing  ever  happened  that  did 
not  happen  somewhere.  So,  in  most  of  our  history  teaching  in  the 
past,  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  study  of  maps,  outline 
maps  for  the  most  part,  upon  which  the  student  located  the  places 
where  things  occurred,  although  he  seldom  looked  to  the  topography 
as  a  cause.  Lately  much  more  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  this 
study  of  cause,  especially  when  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
cause  is  geographic.  The  first  of  these  relations  is  exceedingly 
simple ;  the  second  is  more  complex.  For  the  study  of  this  relation 
our  material  is  especially  abundant. 

There  is  a  large  body  of  material,  collected,  as  I  have  said,  by 
various  branches  of  the  national  government,  available  for  use  by 
those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ask  for  it.  A  magnificent  set  of 
maps  showing  the  distribution  of  population  from  1790  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  also  showing  the  various  routes  along  which  this 
spreading  population  moved  from  the  East  to  the  conquest  of  the 
West,  is  included  in  the  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  last  census. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  body  of  map  material  which  is  to  be  had, 
various  patriotic  organizations  and  various  historical  societies  have 
been  busy,  in  this  State  and  in  other  states,  in  gathering  material 
which  will  illustrate  local  history  as  well  as  national,  and  in  pre- 
serving memorials  of  our  historic  achievements.  We  can  not  all 
of  us  see  these  things,  but  we  can  bring  them  into  the  schoolroom 
by  means  of  pictures.  It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction 
that  I  found  on  exhibition  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  this  Department, 
today,  a  considerable  collection  of  pictures  having  to  do  with  the 
history  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  refer  to  the  Division  of  Visual 
Instruction. 
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One  other  thing  I  am  especially  anxious  to  bring  to  your  attention 
in  connection  with  this  paper  upon  our  national  history.  I  want 
to  ask  just  where  in  the  public  school  course  the  boys  and  girls  are 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  achievements,  both  in  peace  and  in 
war,  of  the  people  of  their  country  and  of  our  own  Empire  State. 

In  Syracuse,  last  winter,  a  plea  was  made  for  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  government  in  tax-supported  schools.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  State  Education  Department,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Regents,  had  seen  fit  to  establish,  for  the  hign 
schools  of  the  State,  a  course  of  study  in  which  American  history 
was  to  be  required.  In  the  high  school  departments  of  the  normal 
schools,  in  the  course  of  study  preparing  students  to  enter  normal 
schools,  wherever  given,  and  in  all  high  school  courses  to  be  taken 
by  students  whose  tuition  is  paid,  American  history  was  to  be  in- 
cluded and  required.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  precaution,  it  devel- 
oped that  in  the  high  schools  which  were  investigated  by  the  author 
of  the  paper,  only  eight  per  cent  of  these  pupils  were  studying 
American  history,  and  only  three  per  cent  American  government. 
And  today  the  author  of  this  paper  has  again  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  later  investigation  shows  these  statistics  to  be 
practically  unaltered  at  the  present  time. 

History  teachers  themselves  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  present 
conditions.  In  recent  years  many  conferences  have  been  held,  many 
commissions  have  been  appointed,  and  many  reports  have  been  made, 
bearing  upon  the  study  and  teaching  of  history  in  the  public  schools. 
Progress  is  reported,  and,  at  the  present  time,  substantial  agreement 
seems  to  have  been  reached  as  to  the  content  of  the  various  his- 
torical courses;  but  an  examination  of  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments shows  chaos  still  in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  courses  of 
history  which  may  properly  be  considered  vital.  I  deliberately  chose 
to  investigate  not  many,  but  few,  college  entrance  requirements  in 
history.  I  took  seven  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  these  are  the  facts  as  they  appeared  after  the  investigation, 
stripped,  of  course,  of  much  detail. 

Two  out  of  the  seven  have  no  entrance  requirement  in  history. 
They  permit  two  courses  in  history  to  be  offered ;  one  in  elementary 
history,  and  one  in  advanced  history;  but  the  course  in  advanced 
history  must  not  be  the  same  as  the  course  in  elementary  history. 

One  institution  requires  one  history  to  be  offered.  It  also  per- 
mits an  advanced  history  to  be  offered  in  addition,  and  permits 
choice  in  the  course  to  be  offered. 

One  institution  requires  one  history  to  be  offered,  accepts  only 
one,  and  permits  choice  in  that  one. 
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One  institution  demands  ancient  history,  and  permits  no  other 
to  be  offered. 

One  institution  permits  the  student  to  offer  either  one,  two  or 
three  courses  in  history. 

And  one  institution  out  of  the  seven  —  and  only  one,  and  that 
the  smallest  of  all  —  demands  American  history  as  a  condition  of 
entrance. 

Now,  these  statistics  are  not  at  all  complete;  they  are  merely 
chosen  to  show  the  diversity  of  practice  at  the  present  time. 

Most  of  the  reports  in  the  teaching  of  history  ignore  absolutely 
the  claims  of  American  history.  They  insist  that  if  history  is  to  be 
taught  at  all,  a  chronological  order  must  be  followed.  That  means 
that  before  we  can  study  American  history,  we  must  study  English 
history ;  before  we  can  study  English  history,  we  must  study  medie- 
val history,  in  which  it  finds  some  of  its  beginnings;  and  before 
we  can  study  that,  we  must  go  back  to  ancient  history  and  find 
some  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  condition  of  things  in 
medieval  times.  Under  this  theory  of  the  study  of  history,  we  get 
as  close  to  the  beginnings  of  things  as  we  possibly  can,  but  we  do 
not  get  close  to  our  own  people,  our  own  time,  or  our  own  achieve- 
ments. In  one  report,  and  it  is  a  very  notable  one,  those  who  urge 
the  claims  of  American  history  are  stamped  as  provincials. 

A  course  of  history  has  been  outlined  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment for  the  grades  of  the  public  schools.  The  elementary  syllabus 
calls  for  hero  stories  in  the  lower  grades,  and  the  study  of  American 
history,  with  a  textbook,  in  the  grammar  grades.  This,  however, 
can  not  be  considered  sufficient.  In  one  of  the  reports  on  the  teach- 
ing history  even  this  poor  consolation  is  denied,  and  the  study 
of  history  in  chronological  order,  even  in  the  grades,  is  insisted 
upon. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  college  entrance  requirements, 
made  some  years  ago,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  They 
rather  insisted  that  if  but  one  history  was  to  be  offered  in  the 
secondary  schools,  it  should  be  American  history,  and  yet  one  writer 
upon  the  subject,  discussing  this  report,  says  that  the  teachers  of 
history  may  be  trusted  not  to  take  so  backward  a  step. 

American  history  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  American  high  schools ; 
more  history  if  possible;  that,  anyway.  If  the  new  work  of  indus- 
trial education,  which  the  Department  of  Education  is  now  starting, 
is  to  include  the  study  of  history,  it  would  seem  as  though  it  ought 
to  be  American  history,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  of  the  type  repre- 
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sented  in  the  first  paper ;  I  mean  the  history  of  industry,  the  history 
of  commerce,  and  the  history  of  social  changes,  rather  than  miHtary 
and  political  history  alone. 

Announcement 

BY  VICE  CHANCELLOR  ST  CLAIR  MCKELWAY 

I  shall  not  extend  an  invitation  to  any  gentlemen  on  the  floor 
to  consider  this  subject  further,  because  there  is  a  duty,  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  hospitality,  to  which  we  should  give  attention. 
The  Convocation  is  earnestly  asked  to  visit  the  Historical  Building 
on  Washington  avenue,  a  block  or  two  beyond,  where  they  will  be 
cheerfully  and  warmly  welcomed. 

I  will  again  impress  upon  each  mind  the  dinner  of  the  School- 
masters Club  at  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck  this  evening,  which  I  presume 
has  been  sufficiently  brought  to  your  attention. 

I  wish  very  distinctly  that  you  would  remember  that  tomorrow 
morning  the  session  of  this  Convocation  will  not  begin  at  8.59,  nor 
at  9.01,  but  at  9  o'clock.  There  are  reasons  why  we  should  live 
strictly  to  the  time.  Many  of  our  members  will  be  wishing  to  leave 
on  the  noon  train,  and  there  are  other  home-calling  reasons,  and  I 
wish  that  we  could  all  be  promptly  here  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  at  that  time  I  have  no  doubt  the  speaker  of  the  morning  will 
be  present;  and  if  he  should  not  be  present,  we  will  be  there  on  our 
own  resources. 
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THE  CONVOCATION  DINNER 
The  Ten  Eyck— Friday  evening,  October  33  ; 

JUVENILE  PROBATION  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 
TRUANCY 

BY  HOMER  FOLKS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  STATE  PROBATION  COMMISSION, 
AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION 

A  little  less  than  a  year  ago  a  bit  of  space  in  the  big  building  on 
the  hill,  which  had  been  corridor  was  inclosed  by  partitions,  and  on 
the  door  there  appeared  the  words  **  State  Probation  Commission." 
Shortly  thereafter,  one  of  the  Capitol  guides,  taking  a  party  of 
visitors  through  the  building,  called  out  through  the  door  to  our 
secretary  "  Say,  Mister,  this  thing  has  something  to  do  with  the 
Panama  canal,  hasn't  it?"  His  question  perhaps  suggests  the  de- 
gree of  information  in  regard  to  probation,  its  purpose,  and  its 
results,  which  may  be  found  in  the  community  at  large. 

I  come  here  tonight  knowing  that  I  may  assume  on  your  part  a 
considerable  degree  of  information,  and  to  solicit  your  patient  con- 
sideration, and  your  active  cooperation  in  your  respective  localities, 
in  making  the  probation  system  a  substantial  factor  in  dealing  with 
that  large  number  of  children  who  unfortunately,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  come  before  the  courts.  In  many  cases  the  particular 
offense  with  which  they  are  charged  is  of  little  moment.  It  may 
happen  to  be  truancy;  it  may  happen  to  be  incorrigibility;  it  may 
happen  to  be  neglect  —  whatever  the  technical  charge  may  be,  the 
state  of  affairs  is  usually  such  as  to  require  serious  attention,  con- 
taining within  itself  the  germs  of  future  evils  of  a  serious  character, 
but  also  possibilities  of  correction.  In  its  dealing  with  juvenile 
offenders,  as  with  adult  offenders,  the  community  has  shown  a  sin- 
gular lack  of  resourcefulness.  For  many  years  there  was  little 
distinction  between  juveniles  and  adults.  Not  until  the  year  1825 
was  there  established  a  separate  institution  for  juvenile  offenders. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  jails  and  the  prisons  received  both  juveniles 
and  adults,  and  the  thorough  course  of  training  in  all  branches  of 
crime  which  the  children  received  therein  enabled  them  to  qualify 
as  candidates  for  the  highest  degrees  in  the  crimanal  courts  upon 
their  discharge. 

When  the  juvenile  reformatories  were  established,  however,  they 
started  from  the  prison,  not  the  educational,  point  of  view.    They 
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were,  in  fact,  juvenile  prisons,  with  the  cell  system,  with  bolts  and 
bars,  with  the  lock  step  and  the  shaved  head,  with  high  walls,  with  a 
severe  —  of ttimes  a  brutal,  discipline.  The  process  of  time  has  seen 
a  substantial  amelioration  in  these  conditions,  though  of  the  two 
reformatories  for  boys  in  this  State,  one  still  occupies  buildings  of 
the  prison  type;  the  other,  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
School,  has  removed  to  a  country  site,  erected  buildings  of  the  cot- 
tage plan,  has  widely  scattered  these  buildings  over  1200  acres  of 
L^nd,  and  has  made  the  atmosphere  homelike  and  educational  to  a 
very  marked  degree. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  cottage  system,  the  breaking  down 
of  the  walls,  and  the  throwing  away  of  the  bolts  and  bars,  the 
question  naturally  arose,  "If  it  is  unnecessary  to  restrain  these  boys 
by  force ;  might  it  not  be  possible  to  permit  some  of  them  to  remain 
in  their  own  homes  under  a  susj>ended  sentence  ?  "  The  power  to 
suspend  sentence  had  long  been  inherent  in  the  courts  of  record,  and 
had  occasionally  been  exercised  in  favor  of  some  exceptional  of- 
fender. It  received  statutory  recognition  in  1901.  At  that  time  also 
a  further  step  was  taken.  Following  the  example  of  other  states, 
the  appointment  of  probation  officers,  was  authorized  to  inform  the 
court  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  subsequent  behavior  of  those  to 
whom  the  court  had  extended  clemency.  Theretofore,  although  the 
court  had  released  an  offender  under  a  suspended  sentence  on  good 
behavior,  there  was  no  process  by  which  the  court  became  informed 
as  to  whether  the  behavior  were  good,  and  if  it  were  bad,  nothing 
happened.  A  discharge  on  condition  of  good  behavior  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  discharge,  whether  the  behavior  were  good  or  bad.  Pro- 
bation officers  were  appointed  to  enable  the  court  to  accumulate 
information  as  to  the  results  of  suspended  sentences,  in  order  that 
it  might  guide  its  course  more  wisely  in  the  future. 

To  this  conception  of  the  work  of  a  probation  officer  has  been 
added  a  vastly  more  important  duty;  that  of  being  a  constructive 
force  in  the  formation  of  right  character  and  the  development  of 
right  conditions ;  not  of  being  simply  a  reporter,  but  a  friend.  The 
probation  officer,  as  we  know  him  now,  is  expected,  by  all  the  re- 
sources which  he  can  command,  by  strong  personality,  by  sympa- 
thetic interest,  by  patient  study,  by  setting  in  motion  cooperating 
influence  of  school,  church  and  club  —  in  short,  by  all  the  means 
which  he  may  find  at  hand  or  which  ingenuity  may  devise,  to  arrest 
that  gradual  deterioration  which  has  finally  brought  the  boy  or  girl 
to  court. 

His  first  duty  is  that  of  diagnosis.     The  surface  facts  may  be 
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evident ;  the  substantial,  underlying  fact  may  be  hidden.  The  sur- 
face fact  may  be  incorrigibility;  the  important  fact  may  be  a  defect 
in  hearing  or  in  vision  —  a  growth  in  the  nose  or  throat,  defective 
nutrition,  or  other  bodily  aihnent ;  or  it  may  be  some  home  condition 
which  is  susceptible  of  improvement.  It  may  be  some  association 
during  the  hours  of  recreation,  for  which  a  better  substitute  can  be 
found.  It  may  be  simply  the  absence  of  any  strong  interest,  such 
as  a  new  personality  can  suggest  and  supply.  The  probation  officer 
needs  to  possess  all  the  good  qualities.  I  have  sometimes  remarked 
that  one  who  possessed  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  make  a  good 
bishop  might  have  a  fair  chance  of  becoming  a  successful  probation 
officer. 

The  growth  of  probation  in  the  State  of  New  York  during  the 
past  few  years  has  been  astonishing.  Four  years  ago  there  were  no 
paid  probation  officers  in  the  State  of  New  York;  today  there  are 
some  75  probation  officers  devoting  all  their  time  to  the  work  and 
receiving  regular  remuneration  therefor.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
number  of  volunteer  probation  officers  is  reckoned  by  the  hundreds, 
ine  number  of  children  on  probation  in  the  State  at  this  time  ex- 
ceeds the  number  in  any  one  of  the  juvenile  reformatories;  the 
number  of  men  placed  on  probation  exceeds  the  number  committed 
to  the  Elmira  Reformatory;  the  number  of  women  on  probation 
exceeds  the  number  in  either  of  the  State  reformatories  for  women. 

A  very  great  responsibility  indeed  has  been  assumed  by  those 
who  have  shared  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  treatment  of  this  large 
number  of  persons  by  the  milder  m.ethods  of  probationary  oversight ; 
a  great  responsibility  indeed  rests  upon  us  all  to  see  that  the  meth- 
ods used  are  well  considered  and  efficiently  administered.  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  State  Probation  Commission  is  not  so  much  to 
promote  the  wider  use  of  probation,  as  it  is  to  make  probation 
everywhere  a  real  and  serious  fact,  so  far  as  possible  to  standardize 
the  work,  to  see  to  it  that  a  term  on  probation  really  means  some- 
tning,  that  a  violation  of  probation  is  reported  to  the  court,  that 
rci>eated  violations  of  probation  mean  a  resort  to  more  drastic 
methods. 

On  the  part  of  police  officials  chiefly,  one  is  apt  to  find  an  ab- 
sence of  sympathy  with  probation.  It  is  quite  natural  that  a  police- 
man, having  at  some  inconvenience  and  discomfort  made  an  arrest, 
should  desire  to  see  something  happen.  If  he  finds  the  child  again 
upon  the  streets  in  a  day  or  two,  he  is  apt  to  feel  that  his  work 
has  gone  for  naught.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child  has  been  "  sent 
away,"  he  feels  that  the  majesty  of  the  law  has  been  vindicated.  He 
(Iocs  not  ask  what  the  later  tesuVls  m?L^  \>^. 
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Apart  from  the  special  relations  of  the  probation  officer  to  tru- 
ancy, we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  educational 
authorities,  a  more  disinterested  attitude,  and  a  more  intelligent  and 
patient  consideration  than  we  may  receive  from  the  Police 
Department. 

The  juvenile  probation  officer  must  indeed  be  in  constant  touch 
with  the  school  authorities.  One  of  his  first  duties  in  dealing  with 
children  of  school  age  is  to  secure  faithful  attendance  at  school, 
and  to  secure  such  changes  in  home  conditions  as  may  be  required 
to  make  this  possible.  It  is  of  comparatively  little  moment  for  this 
purpose  whether  the  child  is  brought  before  the  court  on  a  charge 
of  truancy,  or  on  some  other  charge.  The  incorrigible,  neglected 
child  is  quite  sure  to  be  a  truant;  the  truant  is  not  quite  so  sure 
to  be  incorrigible,  but  he  is  likely  to  be  difficult  to  manage.  Pro- 
bation has  been  found  in  many  instances  to  be  a  most  satisfactory 
and  efficient  means  of  dealing  with  truancy.  In  the  city  of  Yonk- 
ers  a  more  detailed  and  comprehensive  study  has  been  made  by 
the  State  Probation  Commission  of  the  actual  results  of  probation 
work  than  in  any  other  city.  The  demonstrated  results  in  con- 
nection with  truancy  have  been  most  surprising.  For  instance,  the 
number  of  truant  children  committed  to  institutions  during  the  year 
1903-4  was  42,  in  1904-5,  37,  in  1905-6  (the  year  in  which  the 
probation  officer  was  appointed)  17,  and  in  1906-7  only  three. 
This  means  not  only  an  extraordinary  saving  in  the  sums  that 
would  have  been  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  40  truants  who 
would  have  been  committed  each  year  under  the  former  system ; 
it  means  also  a  much  more  important  saving  of  character,  and  pre- 
venting the  mingling  of  truants  with  children  older  in  years  and 
addicted  to  much  more  serious  offenses  —  for  the  truants  are  not 
sent  to  truant  schools,  but  to  reformatory  institutions,  to  which 
are  sent  also  boys  and  girls  guilty  of  the  most  serious  offenses  of 
which  children  can  be  guilty. 

The  probation  officer  does  not  perhaps  do  anything  for  the  tru- 
ant on  probation  that  is  essentially  different  from  the  things  that 
might  be  done  by  an  attendance  officer ;  he  has,  however,  two  im- 
portant advantages  over  the  attendance  officer.  In  the  first  place, 
the  numbers  under  his  care  are  very  much  fewer,  and  he  can  there- 
fore do  intensive  work  for  the  thildren ;  while  the  attendance  offi- 
cer, in  view  of  the  large  number  under  his  supervision,  can  only 
do  comparatively  superficial  work.  He  has  not  the  time  to  go 
as  deeply  into  home  conditions,  and  to  form  as  strong  personal  as- 
sociations with  each  of  those  under  his  care.     In  Yonkers,  tru- 
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ants  do  not  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  probation  officer 
unless  they  have  actually  been  brought  before  the  court.  When 
they  are  brought  before  the  court,  however,  the  work  of  the  at- 
tendance officer,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  entirely  discon- 
tinued, and  they  are  left  wholly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
probation  officer. 

The  second  advantage  of  the  probation  officer  is  that  underneath 
his  friendly  interest  is  an  element  of  authority.  He  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  court ;  the  child  has  been  before  the  court ;  the 
court  has  released  the  child  uf)on  condition  of  good  behavior,  and 
in  case  of  bad  behavior  there  is  the  imminent  possibility  of  com- 
mitment to  an  institution  without  further  proceedings,  and  with- 
out technical  proof  of  any  new  offense. 

The  development  generally  throughout  the  State  of  an  eflfective 
juvenile  probation  system,  which  would  secure  a  reasonably  uni- 
form method  in  all  the  various  cities,  would  be  a  most  substantial 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  truancy.  In  view 
of  the  experience  of  Yonkers,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
apparent  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  truant  schools,  or  the 
still  less  desirable  alternative  —  the  commitment  of  truants  to  re- 
formatory institutions,  could  be  avoided  in  a  very  large  degree, 
if  not  altogether,  by  efficient  probation  work.  The  present  treat- 
ment of  truancy  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  State  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  The  next  step  in  a  thorough-going  treatment  of  the 
subject  would  seem  to  be  an  effectively  organized  probation  work, 
in  close  touch  with  the  school  authorities.  After  this  has  been  tried 
and  its  results  are  seen,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  know  what 
amount  of  institutional  provision  for  truants  is  desirable.  Until 
this  experience  has  been  gained,  no  large  provision  of  an  institu- 
tional character  should  be  made. 
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Saturday  morning,  October  24 
THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

DY  EDWARD  J.  GOODWIN  LIT.D.  L.H.D.,  THE  PACKER  COLLEGIATE  INSTI- 
TUTE, BROOKLYN 

Democratic  education,  as  the  president  of  Harvard  University 
has  said,  is  a  new  thing  in  the  world,  and  its  attainable  objects 
are  not  yet  fully  perceived.  We  may  therefore  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  a  national  system  of  education  for  America  is  yet 
to  be  worked  out  and  established.  And  it  may  be  predicted  that 
when  it  is  established  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  the  definition  of  John  Milton.  "  I  call  that  a  complete 
and  generous  education,"  said  Milton,  "  which  fits  a  man  to  per- 
form justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  public 
and  private,  of  peace  and  war." 

A  British  student  of  American  affairs,  remarking  the  great  in- 
terest taken  in  the  United  States  in  educational  projects,  says  that 
while  education  to  an  Englishman  means  character  development, 
to  an  American  it  means  actual  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life. 
We  shall  not  admit  that  to  an  American  education  does  not  mean 
character  development.  And  well  were  it  for  us  if  it  meant,  far 
more  than  it  does,  actual  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life.  For 
just  here,  as  I  mean  to  show,  our  schemes  of  popular  education, 
as  at  present  formulated,  are  inadequate  to  the  requirements.  In 
the  working  out  of  our  democracy  we  have  come  to  conditions 
that  imperatively  demand,  in  the  interests  of  both  the  pupil  and 
the  public,  an  expansion,  and  therefore  largely  the  reorganization 
of  our  public  school  system. 

Within  a  generation  the  nation  has  radically  changed  its  pro- 
cesses of  production  and  transportation,  and  also  its  methods  of 
doing  business.  Since  1850  the  relative  percentage  of  population 
in  the  cities  has  increased  more  than  20  per  cent  in  the  country 
at  large;  in  the  State  of  New  York  the  increase  is  more  than  38 
per  cent.  And  so  it  has  come  about  that  the  conditions  under 
which  our  youth  are  reared,  and  also  the  ends  for  which  they 
should  be  educated,  are  very  different  from  those  of  half  a  century 
ago.     In  those  days  children  were  required  to  do  work,  to  assume 
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responsibilities,  to  practise  self-denial.  They  lived  more  in  the 
open,  developed  their  hearts  and  lungs  in  the  fresh  air,  hardened 
their  nerves  in  the  sunshine,  built  up  their  muscles  with  the  axe 
and  the  hoe,  studied  plants  and  animals  at  first  hand,  fought  their 
battles  at  school  without  protection  from  the  police,  accepted  the 
moral  restraints  and  absorbed  the  ideals  of  their  communities  —  in 
short,  they  got  an  all-round  education  in  nearly  everything  except 
books.  The  function  of  a  school  was  relatively  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  demands  now  made  upon  it  in  the  closely  crowded 
centers  of  our  urban  population.  In  our  cities  and  large  towns, 
the.  school  must  undertake  to  supply  in  some  degree  an  acceptable 
substitute  for  this  vitally  important  training  which  boys  and  girls 
got  outside  the  school  a  generation  ago. 

In  the  march  of  events  the  American  school  has  lagged  behind. 
Neither  the  secondary  nor  the  elementary  schools  are  fairly  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  today.  In  the  secondary  schools  the  de- 
mand for  an  expanded  curriculum  suited  to  the  needs  of  students 
intending  to  follow  commercial  and  industrial  vocations  has  been 
met  with  some  concessions,  but  we  still  hold  fast  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  traditional  course  of  studies.  To  meet  the  demands 
of  hard-headed  men  who  insist  that  boys  and  girls  shall  be  trained 
for  efficient  service,  as  well  as  for  that  intangible  quality  of  mind 
and  heart  which  we  call  culture,  we  have  organized  courses  of  in- 
struction in  English,  in  history,  and  in  science.  But  we  still  exalt 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  mathematics.  Although  we 
treat  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  with  some  respect,  and  admit, 
in  theory  at  least,  that  English  is  of  primary  importance,  and  that, 
under  a  popular  government,  the  study  of  history  should  be  empha- 
sized, nevertheless  the  traditional  spirit  largely  dominates  the  selec- 
tion of  studies  for  the  public  high  school.  Not  a  few  competent 
school  men  affirm  that  the  pursuit  of  these  subjects  yields  the  best 
results  and  that  really  vigorous  training  in  the  secondary  school 
is  not  to  be  had  on  any  other  terms.  This  opinion  is  reinforced  by 
the  testimony  of  many  college  teachers,  and  even  eminent  pro- 
fessors in  the  technical  schools  not  infrequently  express  a  similar 
judgment. 

I  shall  not  dispute  the  claim  that  we  have  discovered  no  better 
instruments  for  sharpening  the  wits  of  the  young  than  those  em- 
ployed by  our  fathers.  This  much  may  be  conceded  without  im- 
pairing the  validity  of  the  statement  that  our  system  of  secondary 
education  is  seriously  defective  in  its  lack  of  adjustment  to  present 
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conditions.  We  have  built  up  a  scheme  which  is  good  in  itself, 
excellent  in  comparison  with  others,  but  yet  plainly  inadequate.  It 
is  adapted  to  students  preparing  for  admission  to  the  college,  to 
the  technical  and  the  professional  schools;  but  it  conspicuously 
fails  to  provide  for  those  who  must  earn  their  bread  in  some  com- 
mercial or  industrial  pursuit. 

Here  is  the  fundamental  trouble,  as  it  seems  to  me.  We  practi- 
cally hold  that  all  boys  and  girls  who  go  to  the  high  school  must 
have  the  very  best  cultural  education  that  can  be  provided,  or  none 
at  all.  It  is  held  that  they  must  pursue  such  lines  of  study  as 
experience  has  shown  to  be  most  advantageous  in  training  men 
for  literary  pursuits,  for  the  learned  professions,  for  engineering, 
.and  for  other  commanding  positions  in  our  political,  social  and 
business  life.  We  largely  ignore  the  interests  of  boys  who  are  to 
be  artisans  and  wage-earners,  whose  legal  right  to  a  free  secondary 
education  adapted  to  their  needs  is  just  as  clear  as  that  of  the 
more  fortunate  or  more  highly  endowed  students  who  seek  a  liberal 
education.  We  seem  to  forget  that  the  first  step  towards  good 
citizenship  is  a  good  living.  We  have  broadened  the  scope  of  our 
elementary  instruction,  but  our  ideas  of  the  functions  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  are  much  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  days  of 
railroads  and  organized  industries. 

I  say  we  have  broadened  the  scope  and  improved  the  quality 
of  elementary  instruction;  and  yet  the  insufficiency  of  our  ele- 
mentary schools  is  quite  as  evident  as  that  of  our  high  schools. 
We  often  thoughtlessly  assume  that,  at  least  in  our  centers  of 
population,  approximately  all  the  children  obtain  a  fairly  decent 
elementary  education.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  State  of  New  York  has  recently  demonstrated 
by  extensive  and  reliable  statistics  that  in  the  cities  of  the  Empire 
State  not  more  tlian  one  third  of  our  children  ever  finish  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  that  less  than  one  half  of  them  go  beyond 
the  fifth  or  sixth  grade.  For  a  rich  and  progressive  State  like 
New  York,  that  expends  $47,000,000  annually  upon  its  elementary 
schools,  this  conclusion  is  alarming,  if  not  disgraceful.  It  indicates, 
as  he  well  says,  that  the  lives  of  our  children  are  being  wasted. 
Until  it  shall  be  demonstrated  that  these  conditions  are  irremediable, 
we  should  cease  to  boast  of  "  our  splendid  system  of  free  schools." 
.  Commissioner  Draper's  conclusions  are  not  lacking  in  substantial 
support.  The  tabulations  of  school  statistics  made  by  Professor 
Thomdike  of  Columbia  and  recently  published  by  the  United  States 
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Bureau  of  Education  help  us  to  clear  up  this  hitherto  obscure  and 
perplexing  problem.  It  appears  from  these  statistics,  which  are 
based  upon  the  reports  of  a  fair  number  of  representative  American 
cities,  that  of  100  children  entering  school  9  leave  school  from 
the  fourth  grade,  13  from  the  fifth,  14  from  the  sixth,  14  from  the 
seventh,  and  13  from  the  eighth,  63  in  all.  Nevertheless,  88  of 
these  100  pupils  remain  in  school  until  they  are  13  years  old,  70 
until  they  are  14,  and  47  until  they  are  15.  In  other  words,  of 
100  children  entering  school,  36  never  get  beyond  the  sixth  grade, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  only  12  of  the  100  leave  school  before 
the  age  of  13.  This  nonpromotion  of  pupils  and  their  consequent 
retention  in  the  lower  grades  with  smaller  and  younger  pupils,  may 
be  demonstrated  by  another  group  of  percentages.  Of  the  total 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  of  the  several  grades,  10  per 
cent  are  eliminated  in  the  fourth  grade,  16  per  cent  in  the  fifth, 
20.6  per  cent  in  the  sixth,  26  per  cent  in  the  seventh,  and  32.5  per 
cent  in  the  eighth.  Professor  Thorndike  affirms  that  "  not  half  of 
the  children  get  a  solid  elementary  education,"  that  "only  about  a 
third  remain  to  graduate  from  an  elementary  school,"  that  "  only 
about  one  half  have  any  teaching  of  consequence  concerning  the 
history  of  their  own  country  or  concerning  the  world's  literature, 
science,  or  art,"  that  "  at  least  one  fourth  stay  only  long  enough 
to  learn  to  write  simple  English  and  perform  the  four  operations 
of  integers  without  serious  errors,"  and  that  "  the  instruction  in 
the  first  four  elementary  grades,  especially  in  the  third  and  fourth, 
designed  for  little  children,  is  given  to  a  great  number  of  half 
grown  boys  and  girls,  11  to  14  years  old,  whose  interests  it  nowise 
suits." 

To  the  figures  already  given,  let  me  add  others  relating  to  non- 
promotion  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  a  prosperous  city  of  the 
second  class  in  the  Empire  State,  there  were  last  year  1147  pupils 
in  the  fourth  grade.  Of  these,  31  were  8  years  old,  187  were  9, 
289  were  10,  277  were  11,  175  were  12,  121  were  13,  48  were  14, 
and  17  were  15.  But  the  worst  feature  of  this  deplorable  exhibit 
is  that  the  dispaiity  of  ages  was  approximately  as  great  in  all  the 
other  years,  and  that,  although  there  were  1809  in  the  first  grade, 
there  were  only  yyy  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  only  261  in  the  eighth. 

If  these  statistics  and  the  natural  conclusions  therefrom  are  to 
be  credited,  they  are  enough  to  stir  the  souls  of  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  public  school  system  of  this  country.  This  retention 
oi  overgrown  children  in  lower  grades  must  be  looked  upon  as  an 
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evil  of  the  gravest  significance.  Whatever  the  explanation,  what- 
ever the  causes,  we  behold  the  elementary  school  system  breaking 
down,  not  primarily  because  of  nonattendance,  but  because  of  con- 
ditions that  prevent  promotion.  What  is  the  explanation?  What 
are  the  causes?  Various  answers  are  g^ven.  One  is  that  the 
schools  are  not  well  organized,  and  that  the  teaching  is  unskilful. 
Another  is  that  the  kind  of  education  given  in  the  elementary 
school  is  not  adapted  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  many  children. 
Another  is  the  refuge  of  pessimism,  which  asserts  that  the  stuff  of 
which  many  minds  are  made  is  too  dull  and  coarse  to  admit  of  any 
school  education  beyond  the  merest  rudiments. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  our  schools  are  in  many  cases 
mismanaged  and  that  the  teaching  is  often  obscure  and  ill-arranged, 
and  oftener  misdirected.  But  even  if  we  had  the  means  and  skill 
to  put  into  operation  the  well  known  devices  of  grading  by  pro- 
ficiency or  capacity,  of  individual  instruction,  of  promotion  by  sub- 
jects, of  separate  classification  for  backward  pupils,  even  if  we 
should  attain  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  administration  and 
teaching  of  our  elementary  schools,  we  should  not,  even  then,  be 
able  to  eliminate  the  fact  that  children  are  individually  very  diverse 
in  their  mental  qualities,  nor  could  we  even  then  hope  to  enlist  the 
intelligent  interest  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  children  in  much  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  present  course  of  studies.  To  my  mind 
it  is  fairly  clear  that  large  numbers  of  our  children  have  little 
capacity  for  and  little  interest  in  the  kind  of  work  now  required, 
and  that  we  must  either  modify  radically  our  present  elementary 
curriculum  or  abandon  the  hope  of  universal  education.  If  I  were 
to  draw  up  an  indictment  against  our  present  scheme  of  elementary 
education  I  should  charge  it  with  overburdening  the  memory  with 
uninteresting  and  useless  material,  with  teaching  many  things  that 
are  not  worth  knowing  and  can  not  be  remembered,  and  with  ex- 
ploiting the  nonessentials  to  such  an  extent  as  to  obscure  and  con- 
fuse a  knowledge  of  the  essentials. 

More  than  a  dozen  years  ago  the  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity made  a  systematic  analysis  of  all  the  work  done  in  a  typical 
grammar  school,  and  after  reading  its  readers,  geographies,  and 
histories,  and  working  its  problems,  he  averred  not  only  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  teaching  developed  through  the  books  were 
"  dullness  "  and  a  lack  of  "  human  interest "  but  that  more  than 
two  thirds  of  all  the  time  of  the  school  was  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  memory.     This  proportion  has  doubtless  been  lessened  in 
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student's  interest  in  his  studies  is  more  personal  and  intense ;  and  this 
motive,  once  established,  makes  him  a  more  zealous  and  successful 
worker.  The  classical  student  acquires  the  power  of  discrimination 
through  the  study  of  relations  as  expressed  in  the  syntax  of  foreign 
languages;  but  may  not  a  student  of  business  or  industry  acquire 
the  same  power  of  exact  analysis  and  synthesis  through  the  careful 
study  of  the  laws  of  relation  that  exist  in  the  world  of  commerce 
or  finance  or  in  the  multifarious  productive  industries?  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  training  offered  in  agricultural, 
industrial  and  business  schools  will  effectually  reach  very  many 
of  these  students  whom  the  academic  teacher  now  rates  among  the 
incapables. 

There  are  two  great  reasons  why  the  State  should  tax  itself  to 
support  trades  schools.  The  first  is  the  good  of  the  children; 
the  second  is  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation's  industries  and  com- 
merce. Virgil  sang  of  arms  and  a  man,  but  the  interest  of  the 
poem  centers  in  the  man.  The  great  army  of  boys  annually  finish- 
ing the  elementary  school  and  seeking  employment,  suffers  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  energy.  This  unnecessary  loss  of  time  is  due 
to  their  lack  of  preparation.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  employment  they  intend  to  pursue;  they  are 
lacking  in  habits  of  accuracy  and  courtesy;  they  can  not  compre- 
hend their  relations  to  their  employers ;  they  have  no  preestablished 
aptitude  for  their  work;  they  have  little  sense  of  responsibility, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  have  no  outlook  and  no  ideals  beyond  their 
own  petty  comfort  and  their  pay  of  two  dollars  a  week.  In  con- 
sequence, some  of  them  undergo  many  unsuccessful  trials.  Others 
fail  altogether,  and  at  last  fall  back  into  the  ranks  of  unskilled 
laborers.  Even  the  ultimately  successful  rise  through  great  tribula- 
tion at  an  enormous  and  unnecessary  loss  of  time  and  productive 
effort.  The  point  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  Nine  tenths 
of  our  boys  have  no  direct  preparation  for  wage-earning.  It  is  the 
avowed  purpose  of  public  education  to  enable  every  boy  to  make 
the  most  of  his  talents,  and  yet  the  boys  reared  in  poverty  are  left 
to  create  their  own  opportunity,  or  go  to  the  wall.  At  this  point 
our  boasted  secondary  education  breaks  down.  The  system  of 
apprenticeship  has  disappeared  and  nothing  has  been  devised  to 
take  its  place.  There  is  no  intermediate  stopping  place  between 
the  grammar  school  and  college.  One  must  become  either  a  broadly 
educated  man,  or  an  untrained  workman.  If  you  have  means,  there 
is  hop>e  for  you ;  if  you  have  nothing,  there  is  no  road  to  an  occu- 
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pation  that  is  not  full  of  severest  difficulties,  and  ultimate  success 
is  very  doubtful. 

The  opponents  of  business  and  trade  schools  have  claimed  that 
the  great  end  to  be  sought  in  the  secondary  schools  is  mental 
training,  and  that  when  this  is  attained  the  student  is  qualified  to 
engage  in  any  vocation.  This  theory,  like  that  of  the  Gk)lden  Rule, 
commands  cordial  assent,  but  its  application  is  beset  with  difficulties. 
An  obvious  criticism  of  this  hypothesis  is  that  most  boys  who  have 
received  this  liberal  training  do  not  gravitate  towards  business. 
Another  criticism  is  that  the  traditional  curriculum  does  not  appeal 
to  many  boys  whose  limited  means  compel  them  to  be  self-support- 
ing soon  after  leaving  school.  It  is  obviously  undemocratic,  and 
therefore  unjust,  to  organize  our  high  schools  so  completely  in 
the  interests  of  the  few  that  are  able  to  command  a  liberal  or  semi- 
liberal  education  and  at  the  same  time  to  disregard  the  interests  of 
the  many  who  do  not  expect  to  become  scholars  or  professional 
men  and  whose  natural  aptitudes  or  straitened  circumstances  deter 
them  from  the  high  school  unless  the  instruction  to  be  obtained 
there  is  such  as  will  contribute  to  their  success  as  artisans  or  busi- 
ness men.  The  demand  for  some  special  training  for  the  vocations 
to  be  added  to  a  sound  elementary  education  is  based  upon  the 
philanthropic  impulse  to  rescue  unfortunate  boys  from  social  sub- 
mersion, and  to  afford  every  willing  worker  a  fair  opportunity  for 
self-sui>port.  If  this  be  done,  we  may  indefinitely  postpone  the 
day  when  there  shall  be  "  a  distressed  and  discontented  majority  " 
—  that  day  foretold  by  Macaulay  in  1851. 

At  this  point  there  are  those  who  tell  us  that  this  means  the  deg- 
radation of  secondary  education  and  that  such  industrial  schools 
will  merely  pour  forth  hordes  of  eager  money  getters,  grasping, 
selfish,  and  uncultured.  If  the  scheme  of  studies  in  business  and 
industrial  schools  exalts  commercialism,  places  "the  getting  of  a 
good  living  above  living  a  good  life,"  ignores  what  we  call  "mental 
culture,"  disregards  subjects  of  study  that  enlarge  the  imagination 
and  enrich  the  inner  life,  the  State  may  well  hesitate  to  establish 
and  maintain  them.  But  the  scheme  neither  intends  nor  necessarily 
implies  this.  A  clear  conception  of  what  is  aimed  at  may  be  got 
from  an  examination  of  the  programs  of  study  designed  for  sec- 
ondary vocational  schools  already  established  in  this  and  other 
countries.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  student's  time  is  given  to 
such  subjects  as  English,  mathematics,  science,  history,  civics,  draw- 
ing, and  sometimes  a   foreign  language.     These  subjects  are  as 
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surely  cultural,  disciplinary,  and  humanizing  as  if  they  were  taught 
in  a  school  preparing  boys  for  college.  The  point  of  view  may 
not  be  identical,  but  practice  in  English  composition  is  no  less  dis- 
ciplinary because  emphasis  is  placed  upon  clear,  accurate,  and 
comprehensive  expression.  To  accentuate  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial aspects  of  history  is  quite  as  humanizing  and  uplifting  as 
to  dwell  upon  the  savage  stories  of  war  and  conquest,  and  the 
tyrannies  of  kings  and  potentates.  The  study  of  modern  languages 
as  a  means  of  oral  and  written  expression  often  yields  as  much 
genuine  culture  as  when  the  stress  of  attention  is  given  to  grammar 
and  the  laws  of  structure.  For  purposes  of  mental  discipline 
there  may  be  no  subject  of  study  quite  equal  to  Latin  —  at  least 
I  will  not  dispute  it;  yet  the  disciplinary  value  of  commercial  and 
industrial  subjects  can  not  be  lightly  esteemed.  These  subjects  of 
study  are  not,  at  present,  so  well  organized  for  educative  purposes 
as  Latin  and  Greek,  but  it  should  not  be  said  that  the  study  of  these 
subjects  is  not  available  for  substantial  discipline  and  genuine 
culture.  These  vocational  schools  may  be  made  to  have  a  compre- 
hensive curriculum,  may  be  made  to  include  the  essentials  of  a 
sound  education,  and  may  be  utilized  to  give  a  training  for  intel- 
ligent and  serviceable  citizenship  that  is  not  inferior  to  that  ob- 
tained in  the  best  high  schools. 

Those  who  fear  that  the  establishment  of  commercial  and  trades 
schools  will  degrade  secondary  education  and  blight  the  cultural 
instincts  of  the  nation's  youth,  are  needlessly  alarmed.  History 
furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the  close  relationship  between  a 
people's  industrial  and  commercial  superiority  and  its  intellectual 
eminence.  This  was  true  of  Athens.  When  her  imperial  power 
held  sway  from  Cyprus  to  the  Hellespont  her  statesmen,  philos- 
ophers and  poets  made  a  record  of  intellectual  achievements  that 
has  never  been  surpassed.  It  was  true  of  Rome.  In  the  golden' 
age  of  Virgil  and  Livy  the  city  on  the  Tiber  was  the  emporium  of 
the  world.  It  was  true  of  Venice.  When  3000  vessels  carried  the 
banner  of  St  Mark  to  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  no  less  than 
2,000,000  books  were  issued  in  30  years  from  her  printing  presses 
and  the  "  Queen  of  the  Sea  "  won  renown  in  the  fine  arts,  architec- 
ture, painting,  and  sculpture.  It  was  true  of  Holland  when  com- 
merce forsook  the  Rialto  for  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  Dutch  Re- 
public while  establishing  universities  and  common  schools,  became 
the  world's  center  of  manufactures,  trade  and  finance.  It  is  true 
of  Germany,  which  under  the   autonomy  of  the   empire,   exalts 
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scholarship,  maintains  technical  schools  and  opens  avenues  of 
traffic  with  all  the  world.  It  is  true  of  England,  with  her  genius 
for  conquest  and  colonization  and  her  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
scholastic  training.  It  is  and  will  be  true  of  this  land  where  de- 
mocracy gives  to  commerce  the  widest  range  of  opportunity,  where 
the  right  of  initiative  is  unrestrained,  where  the  products  of  the 
field  and  mine  are  unsurpassed,  and  whither  redblooded  men  from 
all  the  world  have  come  to  develop  the  nation's  agriculture,  arts, 
industries,  manufactures  and  commerce.  Agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce  are  fundamental.  They  minister  alike  to  our  material  and 
spiritual  prosperity.  When  paralysis  overtakes  them,  when  industry 
suffers  relapse,  the  products  of  the  soil  lose  their  value,  schools 
and  colleges  undergo  decay,  and  even  the  institutions  of  religion 
languish  for  want  of  support.  However  much  we  may  deplore 
the  attendant  evils  of  trade,  or  indulge  in  the  conventional  sneer 
at  the  commercial  spirit,  the  fact  remains  that  prosperous  industry 
and  commerce  are  essential  for  the  complete  and  nobler  forms  of 
intellectual,  esthetic,  and  moral  culture;  the  maintenance  and  ad- 
vance of  civilization. 

The  need  of  training  young  men  for  some  position  in  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  world  is  commensurate  with  the  country's  need 
for  commerce  and  industry.  They  must  be  trained  through  syste- 
matic schooling  if  we  are  to  make  headway  against  the  competition 
of  European  nations,  particularly  of  those  that  maintain  highly 
specialized  schools  for  training  artisans,  and  high  grade  industrial 
and  commercial  schools  for  equipping  agents  to  open  up  avenues  of 
trade  with  other  countries.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  lines 
of  international  competition  are  to  be  drawn  taut,  and  that  we 
can  not  maintain  our  prosperity  unless  growth  in  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  commerce  keeps  pace  with  our  rapidly  increasing 
population. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  major  part  of  our  exports 
consists  of  raw  products  upon  which  no  skilled  labor  has  been  ex- 
pended, and  for  the  sale  of  which  in  foreign  countries  no  expert 
service  is  required.  The  value  of  the  raw  cotton  which  we  sold 
to  European  countries  in  1906  was  nearly  ten  times  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  cotton  manufactures  which  we  exported  during  the 
same  year.  The  more  material  we  furnish  to  foreign  factories,  the 
better  we  serve  the  industries  and  commerce  of  our  European  com- 
petitors. In  these  days  we  hear  frequent  reference  to  our  invasion 
of  European  markets,  and  our  coming  commercial  supremacy.    The 
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invasion,  indeed,  has  begun,  but  supremacy,  at  least  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  manufactured  products,  has  not  been  achieved.  When  we 
note  that  only  26  per  cent  of  our  exports  for  1906,  when  the  tide  of 
our  prosperity  was  at  the  flood,  consisted  of  manufactures  ready  for 
consumption,  that  Germany's  manufactured  exports  were  approxi- 
mately twice  as  great,  and  that  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
more  than  three  times  as  great,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  our  great  export  trade  is  now  more  dependent  upon  our  nat- 
ural resources  than  upon  our  skill  in  manufacturing  or  upon  our 
enterprise  in  commerce.  Unless  by  skilled  labor  we  augment  the 
value  of  our  raw  products,  we  can  not  hope  to  gain  an  honorable 
preeminence  in  the  world's  trade. 

What  are  the  high  schools  doing  to  meet  this  grov/ing  demand 
for  skilled  workers  of  all  sorts?  Practically  nothing.  They  con- 
tribute in  New  York  State,  for  example,  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
men  who  yearly  enter  the  so  called  "  unlearned  professions."  The 
demand  for  some  special  training  for  the  various  vocations,  to  be 
added  to  a  sound  elementary  education,  is  based  upon  the  need 
of  skilled  labor  in  the  development  of  the  country's  resources.  The 
time  for  system  and  science  in  business  is  here.  We  must  keep  in 
touch  with  the  new  movements  or  suffer  disastrous  consequences. 
America  it  may  be  freely  said,  may  learn  something  from  Germany 
in  this  respect  —  a  nation  that  has  fully  learned,  and  profited  by 
the  learning,  that  the  material  progress  of  a  people  must  always 
be  powerfully  influenced  by  the  character  and  quality  of  its  national 
education.  The  results  of  Prussian  secondary  education  have,  in 
recent  years,  accredited  methods  by  the  general  adoption  of  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  entire  German  Empire  has  been  greatly  pro- 
moted. Her  remarkable  industrial  and  commercial  expansion  has 
been  no  mere  accident.  In  the  primary  and  secondary  grades  of 
public  instruction,  the  communication  of  a  right  sort  of  knowledge 
for  successful  industrial  enterprises  and  economic  competition,  is 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  practical  wisdom.  In  the  various 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial  schools  under  government 
supervision,  the  excellent  quality  of  the  technical  education  pro- 
vided, at  large  public  expense,  is  having  great  influence  in  the 
rapidly  growing  craftsmanship  and  commercial  dominancy  of 
Germany. 

It  is  well  not  to  forget  that  a  democratic  state  is  the  arbiter  of  its 
own  destiny.  It  may  establish  any  institution  or  organization  that 
can  be  shown  to  be  for  the  general  good,  or  essential  to  the  realiza- 
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tion  of  its  own  ideals.  In  the  years  immediately  following  the 
American  Revolution  the  theory  was  generally  promulgated  and  ac- 
cepted that  only  so  much  authority  should  be  delegated  to  the 
government  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  personal 
liberty  and  the  preservation  of  equality  before  the  law.  But  in 
the  light  of  the  great  development  of  the  nation's  population,  re- 
sources and  wealth,  we  are  coming  to  see  that  our  economic,  educa- 
tional and  moral  well-being  is  dependent  upon  organization,  organ- 
ized institutions  —  institutions  created  by  statute  law  and  main- 
tained by  taxation.  Social  progress  can  not  be  intrusted  to 
individual  initiation.  Freedom  opens  the  way  to  badness  as  well 
as  to  goodness.  **  Facilis  descensus  averno."  If  the  moral  and  con- 
servative forces  are  to  become  regnant  in  the  Republic,  there  must 
be  systematic  and  effective  cooperation.  Democracy  is  something 
more  than  a  political  fetish.  To  be  sure,  it  stands  permanently  and 
resolutely  upon  the  platform  of  individual  freedom  and  civil  equal- 
ity, but  beyond  all  this  and  in  support  of  it  our  democratic  State 
enacts  pure  food  laws,  abates  the  injustice  and  arrogance  of  cor- 
porations, protects  women  and  children  from  the  greed  of  the  fac- 
tory and  sweat  shop,  founds  public  libraries,  builds  museums  and 
compels  every  parent  to  send  his  child  to  the  elementary  school. 
For  like  reasons  it  may  tax  its  citizens  to  support  every  kind  and 
grade  of  school  needful  to  promote  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
commerce,  as  well  as  the  traditional  secondary  schools  designed  to 
furnish  students  a  general  education  or  to  prepare  them  to  pursue 
the  studies  of  the  learned  professions.  If  the  doctrine  that  the 
State  supports  schools  for  the  sole  use  of  insuring  an  intelligent 
electorate  was  ever  plausible,  it  is  no  longer  adequate  to  existing 
conditions.  Democracy  may  not  wisely  establish  a  socialistic  des- 
potism and  inhibit  individual  initiation,  but  it  should  not  omit  the 
duty  of  organized  effort  to  protect  itself  against  ignorance,  in- 
dustrial paralysis  and  economic  failure,  with  all  the  evils  and  un- 
happiness  that  follow  in  their  train. 

I  have  thus  sought  to  show  that  in  the  new  thinking  and  in  the 
unprecedented  combinations  and  demands  of  today,  the  school 
system  which  has  so  long  been  our  pride  and  boast  is  tried,  and,  in 
a  large  measure,  found  inadequate.  It  needs  to  be  broadened  and 
adjusted  to  conditions  in  accordance  with  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  children  of  today  and  coming  days,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  Republic  as  well,  are  to  be  brought  to  the  largest  and  most  satis- 
factory development.     It  will   never   do  to   allow   the  schools  of 
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America  to  lose  the  respect  and  patronage  of  any  large  percentage 
of  the  millions  on  whose  brain  and  brawn  we  must  perhaps  chiefly 
depend  for  the  successes  of  the  future.  I  dare  say  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  whether  w^e  shall  or  shall  not  at  public  expense 
provide  for  industrial  education.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  how 
great  the  need  is  in  varying  localities,  at  what  point  in  the  curricu- 
lum it  shall  begin  and  end,  how  the  student's  time  shall  be  divided 
between  the  work  of  the  shop  and  the  study  of  books,  and  of  what 
the  shopwork  shall  consist  and  how  it  shall  be  conducted. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  giving  of  8  or  9  years  to  elementary  educa- 
tion must  be  abandoned.  Ever  since  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  in  1893  the  conviction  has  been  gaining  ground  among 
thoughtful  school  men  that  the  program  of  studies  for  the  elemen- 
tary school  should  be  revised  and  simplified  and  that  a  limited 
differentiation  of  studies  should  be  provided  for  at  the  end  of  a 
six  year  elementary  curriculum. 

This  differentiation  in  studies  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
school  year  should  be  threefold.  It  should  provide  (i)  shopwork 
adapted  to  the  arts  and  products  of  industry,  (2)  suitable  instruc- 
tion in  business  subjects  and  (3)  foreign  language  study  for 
students  preparing  for  the  colleges  or  advanced  technical  schools. 

Complete  differentiation  in  studies  might  possibly  be  postponed 
for  three  years,  or  until  the  end  of  the  ninth  school  year.  During 
these  three  intermediate  years  the  three  classes  of  students  could  be 
held  together  approximately  one  half  of  each  day  for  instruction  in 
English,  in  history,  in  arithmetic  with  concrete  geometry  and  alge- 
bra, and  in  the  elements  of  biologic  and  physical  science.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  under  such  conditions  the  school  day  would  be 
lengthened,  and  the  syllabus  of  studies  for  these  three  intermediate 
years  w-ould  have  to  be  rewritten.  This  three  year  course  of  com- 
bined scholastic  and  vocational  training  should  be  supplemented  by 
the  customary  high  school,  the  technical  high  school,  and  the  com- 
mercial high  school,  each  having  a  three  year  curriculum  and 
organized  to  give  more  advanced  instruction  to  ambitious  and 
capable  students. 

Under  such  a  reorganized  system  of  schools  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  what  we  do  not  have  now,  a  rational  scheme  of  preparing 
students  to  enter  the  colleges  and  schools  of  engineering.  The 
present  four  year  scheduV  of  college  preparation  is  too  much  con- 
gested, contains  too  many  subjects  for  the  allotted  time,  and,  in 
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the  case  of  many  students,  results  in  intellectual  confusion  and 
inaccurate  scholarship. 

By  beginning  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  two  years  earlier 
and  by  distributing  the  work  in  mathematics,  history  and  the  science 
subjects  over  a  longer  period,  the  nerve-wrecking  pressure  of  the 
present  day  could  be  removed,  time  could  be  found  for  more  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  and  vocal  music,  and  students  entering  college 
would  have  a  more  symmetrical  and  cultural  training  and  a  larger 
body  of  exact  and  well  organized  knowledge. 

Finally,  in  all  such  discussions  as  this,  we  should  always  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  there  is  no  antagonism  between  vocational  and 
cultural  training,  that  we  must  not  relax  our  efforts  to  provide  the 
best  possible  means  to  train  for  leadership  the  men  who  are  to  do 
the  world's  thinking,  and  that,  while  material  prosperity  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  for  advancing  civilization,  it  is  still  true  that,  as 
Sir  William  Hamilton  said,  "  In  this  world  there  is  nothing  great 
but  man.     In  man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind." 

Discussion 

FRANK    ROLLINS    B.A.    PH.D.,     SECOND    ASSISTANT    COMMISSIONER    OF 

EDUCATION 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  At  this  moment  I  fell  a  sort  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  figure  that  is  pictured  in  a  familiar  advertisemen: 
where  a  dumb  creature  sits  with  an  expression  of  fond  memory  ok 
his  face  listening  to  his  master's  voice.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
for  a  long  period  of  years  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  master  as 
a  willing  aixi  delighted  listener  to  the  voice  we  have  heard  dur- 
ing the  last  hour,  and  it  would  be  my  pleasure  personally  to  go 
away  and  ponder  the  tlioughtful  utterance  that  we  have  heard. 
Nevertheless  the  paper  thai  we  have  listened  to  is  too  suf^^gestive 
and  too  valuable  for  us  to  leave  in  that  manner  and  in  the  hope 
of  provoking  discussion  from  others,  and  in  the  hope  that  wc  may 
provoke  Dr  Goodwin  to  further  development  of  the  many  "thoughts 
that  he  has  crowded  into  this  too  short  paper,  I  will  undertake  the 
opening  of  the  discussion. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  theory  among  those  students  of  earth  his- 
tory who  have  the  skill  to  read  the  rock-bound  record  of  the  earth's 
development  that  epoch-making  revolutions  in  the  construction  of 
this  world  as  it  now  stands  were  in  the  process  of  preparation 
through  long  ages.  The  volcano  bursts  forth  in  a  night  to  change 
the  aspect  of  the  land,  but  the  student  of  the  earth's  history  knows 
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that  the  forces  which  were  behind  that  volcanic  upheaval  were  pre- 
paring through  countless  thousands  of  years.  The  materials  were 
collecting,  the  forces  were  gathering,  held  in  subjection  and  pent  up, 
till  some  event  or  some  combination  of  events  brought  about  the 
upheaval,  that  produced  the  one  result  that  stands  forth  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  process.  The  work  of  a  night  stands  for  the 
real  work  of  ages. 

This  same  student  of  geology,  reading  the  record  of  the  developn 
ment  of  life  on  this  planet,  perceives  that  animals,  plants  and  man 
have  had  their  epoch-^making  periods  of  development.  But  with- 
out doubt  in  the  case  of  animals  at  least  the  development  that  took 
place  was  the  result  of  conscious  need,  of  an  inherent  desire  to 
improve  conditions  or  to  adapt  the  animal  itself  to  better  conditions 
of  living.  We  do  not  need  to  read  far  back  into  history  to  per- 
ceive that  the  momentous  events  at  Runnymede  had  not  their  origin 
and  inception  in  that  band  of  people  who  met  there  a  tyrant  king, 
but  that  influences  far  back  led  to  the  political  revolution  and 
epoch-making  results  of  that  day.  Tlie  French  Revolution  was  not 
the  product  of  a  night,  but  the  product  of  the  economic  distress 
of  a  discontented  multitude,  though  when  the  day  of  upheaval  came 
the  movement  was  swift  and  the  results  marvelous.  It  seems  as 
if  the  education  of  the  human  race  had  been  preparing  for  the 
day  that  appears  to  wait  on  this  year  of  1908,  for  the  events  that 
are  awaiting  this  year  to  develop  in  their  significance  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  human  race,  and  particularly  for  this  nation,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  people  and  the  schools  of  this  State. 

But  before  we  take  up  further  the  facts  that  may  be  brought  out 
in  the  discussion,  of  which  this  paper  is  a  very  important  part  and  a 
most  valuable  contribution,  I  think  we  ought  to  remember  in  pass- 
ing that  the  high  schools  and  the  other  schools  of  the  State  and 
the  country  at  large  are  doing  a  much  more  significant  work  than 
can  be  estimated  from  the  figures  representing  the  graduates  of 
these  schools.  While  it  is  true  that  we  graduate  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  children  who  enter  the  elementary  schools,  and  a 
very  much  smaller  part  of  those  entering  the  high  schools,  the  very 
statement  of  this  fact  should  carry  with  it  the  fact  that  this  State 
and  all  the  states  of  the  Union  are  educating  vastly  more  children 
than  they  graduate :  and  we  should  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of 
the  discrimination  between  graduation,  which  is  the  culmination  of 
a  long  series  of  efforts,  and  education,  which  is  the  slow  process 
to  which  all  the  children  of  the  schools  are  subjected  and  in  which 
they  are  privileged  to  participate  whether  they  graduate  or  not. 
Probably  the  most  inYportant  -wotk  oi  VVv\^  St^ite  is  done  for  those 
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children  who  will  never  have  the  privilege  of  graduating,  and  there- 
fore it  is  somewhat  fallacious  to  base  our  estimate  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  upon  the  number  of  children  who  graduate.  This 
much  for  the  defense  of  the  school  system  as  it  now  is  and  for 
the  just  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  schools  as  they  now  are. 
I  would  not  have  you  go  away  feeling  that  the  schools  of  this  State 
have  all  gone  to  the  bad  and  are  thoroughly  worthless. 

Now  as  to  the  part  that  the  State  itself  shall  play  in  the  devel- 
opment of  vocational  education.  Following  the  figure  that  I  used 
at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  it  seems  a?  if  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  New  York  State  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  chancellor 
down  through  that  line  of  distinguished  men,  had  been  the  gather- 
ing of  forces  and  material  for  this  more  efficient  education  which 
has  been  prophesied  in  the  address  of  this  morning.  The  devel- 
opment of  our  schools  such  as  they  were,  and  they  were  poor 
enough  we  know,  the  development  of  the  unfortunate  dual  system 
of  responsibility  for  education  which  obtained  in  this  State  until 
about  four  years  ago,  the  removal  of  that  dual  system  with  its 
conflicts  and  inconveniences,  the  present  consolidation  of  the  school 
system  and  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  State,  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  providential  and  to  have  been  a  preparation  for  the  events 
upon  which  we  are  now  only  waiting.  The  schools  of  the  State  dur- 
ing this  period  of  consolidation  have  gained  and  commanded  and 
they  do  now  command  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
tnis  is  no  small  factor  as  a  preparation  for  further  development 
along  new  lines.  We  have  in  this  Empire  State  I  believe  the  most 
centralized,  the  most  thoroughly  compacted  and  the  most  thoroughly 
organized  system  of  education  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  excepting 
possibly  the  educational  system  of  the  Prussian  government,  and 
which  unlike  the  system  of  the  Prussian  government  has  evolved 
from  the  workers  in  the  educational  field  themselves  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. The  State  system  of  education  now  commands  respect  and 
sympathy  bcause  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  his  associ- 
ates had  the  sagacity  to  enlist  in  this  movement  and  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  system  of  schools  of  the  State  the  cooperation  of 
the  teachers  in  the  field,  the  superintendents  and  all  other  educa- 
tional workers  who  could  make  valuable  contribution  to  the  scheme 
of  reorganization.  Therefore  at  this  moment  the  school  system  of 
the  State  stands  commanding  the  confidence,  the  sympathy  and  the 
respect  of  those  who  are  to  participate  in  any  new  movement.  And 
therefore  a  proposition  to  reorganize  the  school  system  of  the 
State  along  useful  lines  will  not  be  an  object  of  suspicion  and  of 
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criticism,  but  such  a  proposition  coming  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  will  command  sympathy,  respect  and  cooperation. 
Therefore  I  say  we  stand  at  a  point  toward  which  the  educational 
history  of  the  years  have  converged,  to  bring  us  to  this  fortunate 
period  when  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  of  the  State  for  vo- 
cational purposes  is  most  apt  and  timely.  Less  than  half  a  decade 
ago  prominent  educators  were  questioning  the  right  of  the  State 
to  educate  for  vocational  purposes.  That  time  fortunately  has 
passed.  Precedent  upon  precedent  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
afhrm  now  with  confidence  that  the  State  may  undertake  to  do  for 
itself  in  education  as  in  other  things  anything  that  shall  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  conservation  of  our 
material  resources,  of  our  mines,  our  forests,  our  arable  soil,  the 
bringing  of  moisture  to  arid  soil  at  public  expense,  all  these  prec- 
edents for  useful  common  purposes  and  for  the  common  welfare 
have  made  it  impossible  now  to  stand  and  cavil  as  to  whether  the 
State  shall  concern  itself  with  the  conservation  of  its  most  import- 
ant resources,  resources  of  skill  and  intelligence,  resources,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  this  morning,  that  are  moral  and  uplifting  and 
conserving  of  the  best.  The  time  I  say  is  ripe  for  this  movement. 
The  authority  of  the  State  is  unquestioned.  The  sympathy  of  the 
great  body  of  educational  workers  of  the  State  is  undoubted,  and 
it  is  fortunate  that  at  the  close  of  this  Convocation  this  thoughtful 
well  considered  paper  has  been  delivered  to  us,  and  we  shall  go 
away  stimulated  by  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker  of  the  morning; 
and  I  am  sure  we  shall  find  by  the  time  Convocation  reassembles 
that  important  steps  will  have  been  taken  toward  the  realization 
of  the  suggestions,  I  might  almost  say  the  prophecy,  of  the  speaker 
of  the  morning. 

General  discussion 

Professor  De  Garmo  —  I  think  no  man  who  has  heard  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  last  year,  and  especially  those  emanating  from  the 
head  of  the  State  Department  here,  can  doubt  that  this  new  move- 
ment is  well  inaugurated  and  is  bound  to  come.  It  is  a  great  thing 
for  America  that  we  have  one  State  in  which  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  advance,  coupled  with  the  power  to  advance.  You  are  going 
to  your  homes  now  convinced  that  a  new  leaven  has  entered  the 
educational  field,  and  you  will  be  asking  yourselves  how  it  is  to 
be  realized,  how  it  is  to  be  worked  out,  how  it  is  to  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  ability  that  you  have  in  your  teaching  force,  with 
the  facilities  which  you  have  in  your  school  buildings  —  in  short 
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how  with  the  agencies  at  your  command  you  are  going  to  work 
out  worthily  this  great  new  work,  and  it  is  on  this  point  that  I 
want  to  offer  one  or  two  suggestions.  In  the  first  place  I  think 
we  as  school  men  must  always  stand  for  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  every  training  in  practical  efficiency  shall  be  supported 
by  thought  training.  The  two  are  inseparable,  one  and  indivisible, 
and  any  man  who  tries  to  separate  them  will  surely  meet  failure. 
The  training  of  the  mind  and  the  training  of  the  hand  must  go 
together  as  one  organized  process.  That  belief  is  a  fundamental 
principle  that  every  school  man  will  accept,  but  he  may  be  uncer- 
tain as  to  how  he  can  bring  it  about.  I  do  not  think  he  can  bring 
it  about  by  a  process  of  agglutination,  by  trying  to  crowd  a  new 
thing  into  an  old  thing.  We  have  tried  for  many  years  in  this 
country  to  have  reform  by  addition,  and  we  have  gone  to  work  and 
brought  about  a  counter  reform  by  subtraction.  The  time  for  that 
sort  of  thing  has  passed.  It  is  a  demonstrated  failure.  You 
yourself  have  gone  through  many,  shall  we  say  bloody  or  bloodless 
battles,  in  bringing  about  this  reform  by  addition  and  submitting 
to  this  counter  reformation  by  subtraction  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
best  thing.  As  John  Dewey  has  so  convincingly  shown  in  his  writ- 
ings, it  is  neither  addition  nor  subtraction  that  we  need,  but  reor- 
ganization. How  can  this  movement  be  brought  about  in  a  man- 
ner so  simple  and  plain  that  your  teaching  force  can  effect  it?  It 
is  a  big  proposition.  I  think  the  only  w^ay  to  do  that  successfully 
is  to  accept  a  new^  point  of  view,  to  reorganize  for  a  new 
purpose.  It  is  wonderfully  refreshing  to  me  to  hear  a  leader 
in  this  Department  so  recently  and  a  man  so  eminent  in  our  edu- 
cational councils  say  that  our  elementary  education  needs  reorgani- 
zation, and  especially  needs  supporting  at  a  new  point.  I  believe 
that  most  profoundly.  All  European  experience  and  very  much  of 
our  own,  especially  in  private  schools  has  shown  the  futility  of 
carrying  this  elementary  education  so  far  that  we  dwarf  the  growth 
of  preparation  for  higher  training.  What  is  the  natural  period 
for  a  child  to  get  through  with  the  ordinary  school  program  and 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  in  history  and  geography  and  the 
like?  It  seems  to  me  that  nature  and  art  both  fix  the  age  of  12 
as  the  natural  one,  and  this  new  industrial  training  I  believe 
should  begin  at  the  age  of  12.  Every  activity  of  the  elementary 
school  at  that  point  should  converge  to  a  new  purpose,  namely 
this  purpose  of  preparation  of  mind  and  body  for  meeting  the  con- 
ditions and  vicissitudes  of  life  and  of  solving  its  problems.  To 
be  a  little  more  concrete,  I  think  the  central  subject,  beginning  at 
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the  age  of  12,  is  drawing.  That  I  regard  as  the  fundamental  basis 
01  all  industrial  training.  There  is  almost  no  trade,  occupation, 
handicraft  or  business  that  does  not  involve  a  necessity  for  draw- 
ing. And  what  shall  the  drawing  be?  I  think  an  expansion  of 
our  present  tendencies,  away  from  bare  representation  through 
routine  exercises,  over  into  the  field  of  original  design  and  crea- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  student.  If  we  will  carry  our  present 
tendencies  an  art  work  a  little  further  in  that  direction  I  think  we 
shall  lay  a  basis  in  drawing  for  these  industries  which  are  to  fol- 
low later  that  will  be  indispensable.  In  other  words,  the  drawing 
looks  straight  to  its  future  use.  In  addition  to  our  fundamental 
arithmetic  these  pupils  ought  to  be  supported  by  what  is  now 
known  as  concrete  geometry,  somewhat  indefinitely  perhaps,  by 
which  I  mean  a  practical  knowledge  of  actual  things  in  their  geo- 
metric relations,  not  a  training  in  logic  and  not  an  attempt  to 
train  in  logic,  but  an  attempt  to  make  the  student  perfectly  at  home 
in  the  realm  of  spacial  forms  of  two  dimensions  or  of  three. 

I  think  our  geography  and  nature  work  should  cease  to  be  what 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  largely  a  memory  cram  which  tries  to 
bring  everything  in  the  universe  into  the  child^s  head.  That  effort 
to  make  a  microcosm  out  of  the  great  cosmos  I  think  is  just  as 
much  a  failure  as  our  speaker  of  the  morning  has  indicated.  It 
is  instructive  in  nature  work  to  know  about  the  concrete  materials 
of  the  commercial  business  of  the  world.  We  have  in  our  museum 
at  Cornell  a  wonderful  collection  that  has  been  contributed  to  us 
by  the  Philadelphia  museum  which  contains  in  glass  bottles  all 
the  cereals  in  their  various  stages  of  growth,  all  the  forms  of  tex- 
tiles that  are  used  in  the  world's  textile  industries,  many  of  them 
in  their  apparently  uncultivated  forms,  specimens  of  minerals^ 
woods,  dyes,  almost  everything  that  enters  into  commerce  is  there 
and  can  be  seen,  handled  and  understood.  Along  with  this  is  a 
series  of  photographs  which  show  the  original  conditions  of  pro- 
duction of  these  articles  and  the  various  stages  of  improvement. 
Some  of  these  are  most  illuminating.  Take  for  instance  the  rais- 
ing of  rice  in  Japan  as  contrasted  with  Louisiana.  In  Japan  the 
men  and  women  and  children  and  horses  go  into  the  mud  and  plow 
and  plant  the  wet  land.  In  Louisiana  they  first  dry  the  land,  then 
plow  it,  sow  the  rice  with  a  drill,  and  then  turn  on  the  water. 
When  the  rice  is  ready  to  be  harvested  they  turn  off  the  water  and 
allow  the  land  to  dry  and  put  in  a  reaper  and  harvest  the  rice  as 
they  do  the  wheat  on  the  northwestern  plains.  That  is  a  wonder- 
fuUy  illuminating  contrast,  and  there  are  dozens  of  them  just  as 
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great.  Why  should  children  go  so  far  into  the  realm  of  the  ab- 
stract or  unknowable  in  the  study  of  geography  and  nature  work 
when  they  have  these  concrete  things  that  pertain  to  the  business 
of  the  world  to  deal  with  at  first  hand?  Then  when  they  go  to 
their  industrial  courses  they  have  an  intelligent  notion  of  the  world 
and  its  products. 

In  the  same  way  their  United  States  history  and  their  civics 
ought  each  to  center  to  this  one  idea  of  industrial  work.  The 
kind  of  history  which  they  want  is  not  constitutional  or  military, 
a  little  of  that  perhaps,  but  the  main  idea  should  be  the  problems 
of  a  great  industrial  nation.  They  should  have  an  economic  inter- 
pretation of  history.  They  should  see  how  life  was  carried  on 
in  the  colonial  days,  the  growth  of  crops  and  its  machinery,  the 
growth  of  distribution  and  its  machinery  of  intercommunication, 
and  everything  that  pertains  to  the  industrial  life  of  the  people. 
It  is  more  wholesome  food  for  children  in  general  than  constitu- 
tional law,  constitutional  development  and  military  achievement. 

What  kind  of  civics  do  these  boys  and  girls  need?  The  civics 
of  today.  The  civics  which  shows  them  in  their  relation  to  their 
fellows.  The  civics  if  you  please  of  the  city,  and  not  the  civics 
of  constitutional  government.  One  of  our  men  at  Cornell  last  year 
at  my  suggestion  wrote  a  book  on  civics  for  cities,  to  be  studied 
by  city  children,  and  he  is  working  it  through  a  high  school  in 
Philadelphia  to  try  it  out.  I  believe  this  is  the  kind  of  civics  for 
these  boys  and  girls  who  arc  going  into  industrial  training.  So 
from  every  standpoint  all  the  work  converges  to  this  one  idea. 

Just  a  word  about  the  organization  of  these  schools.  What  kind 
of  machinery  can  we  have?  I  can  conceive  of  ways  in  which  tlie 
work  may  be  carried  on  successfully.  In  the  first  place  these  two 
years  that  I  have  just  described  may  be  handled  in  the  regular 
grammar  school.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  new  buildinpf  or 
to  go  to  another  building.  You  may  have  to  increase  your  facili- 
ties somewhat.  You  will  probably  have  to  have  one  or  two  technical 
teachers  who  understand  the  new  spirit  to  guide  the  others,  but  you 
can  do  that  two  years'  work  in  your  regular  grammar  school.  I 
think  the  effect  will  be  that  practically  all  your  grammar  school 
children  will  want  to  go  into  courses  of  that  kind,  but  whether 
they  do  or  not  you  can  in  this  way  hold  them  for  the  next  two 
years,  and  I  think  these  industrial  courses  ought  to  be  four  years, 
what  I  should  call  the  industrial  high  school,  two  years  at  the  end 
of  the  grammar  school  period  and  two  years  out  of  the  high  school 
period.     These  two  years  may  be  taken  in  a  separate  building  if 
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you  have  one,  but  if  you  have  not  you  can  utilize  the  high  school 
forces  and  high  school  facilities,  adding  to  them  what  is  necessary. 

Another  plan  where  the  buildings  of  the  high  school  are  not 
crowded  would  be  to  take  these  children  at  the  age  of  12  right 
over  into  your  high  school  building  for  this  industrial  training  and 
carry  the  work  along  in  the  one  place.  That  I  should  like  better 
than  either  of  the  other  plans  I  have  suggested,  because  it  seems 
to  me  the  opening  wedge  for  a  most  desirable  reform,  the  reform 
that  was  spoken  of  so  convincingly  this  morning,  of  beginning  our 
secondary  work  at  the  right  time. 

One  word  about  foreign  languages.  The  European  nations  have 
abundantly  demonstrated  that  if  you  want  to  learn  a  modern  foreign 
language  for  use,  that  is  for  communication  written  and  oral,  you 
must  begin  it  early.  We  know  from  our  own  experience  that  if 
you  want  to  read  a  foreign  language  for  your  own  profit  and  use 
in  the  study,  you  can  begin  it  at  any  time.  The  old  story  is  you 
know  that  Cato  learned  Greek  at  80.  I  know  that  I  learned  Ger- 
man at  35,  and  I  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  reading  it  for  my 
purposes;  but  I  should  make  a  sorry  spectacle  if  I  attempted  to 
use  it  for  commercial  purposes.  We  must  begin  these  languages 
early,  and  we  ought  to  begin  them  early  whatever  our  purpose  in 
learning  them.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  is  too  old  to  begin  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  going  to  college  I 
should  plead  that  we  have  six  years  in  which  to  learn  the  ancient 
and  foreign  languages,  mathematics  and  other  things.  They  would 
go  into  college  very  much  stronger,  very  much  less  jaded,  more 
elastic,  more  ambitious  and  more  efficient  in  every  way. 

I  can  not  lay  down  any  program  for  the  remaining  two  years 
of  this  industrial  training  than  I  have  suggested.  The  work  will 
vary  in  the  different  communities  according  to  the  varying  needs 
and  possibilities ;  but  I  would  hold  to  these  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  I  have  mentioned.  The  work  of  the  first  two  years 
should  go  right  on,  only  with  more  intense  application  and  more 
intense  centralization  towards  the  life  purpose;  and  I  believe  that 
by  so  doing  we  shall  not  only  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  few, 
but  we  shall  increase  the  desire  and  the  determination  of  the  many 
to  pursue  this  kind  of  an  education. 

Dr  Draper — I  understand  the  need,  Mr  Chancellor,  of  being 
very  brief,  and  yet  I  would  be  very  glad  if  the  Convocation  would 
listen  to  me  for  five  minutes  perhaps. 

First,  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  this  Convocation.     To  tell  you  the  truth  we  in  the  State  De- 
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partment  have  worked  rather  industriously  to  have  the  Convocation 
interesting  and  last  week  we  felt  much  discouragement  concerning 
it.  Not  hearing  much  from  the  field  about  it,  and  knowing  that 
the  State  was  engrossed  in  a  political  discussion  and  was  close  upon 
an  aU-important  political  election,  there  was  considerable  discour- 
agement in  the  Department  as  to  the  attendance  upon  and  the 
interest  in  this  Convocation.  The  results  have  shown  that  our 
apprehension  was  not  at  all  justified.  I  am  glad  to  draw  another 
.inference  and  to  reach  another  conclusion  concerning  the  matter, 
and  that  is  that  we  are  really  growing,  we  who  are  engaged  in 
the  educational  activities  of  the  State,  in  our  interest  in  the  educa- 
tional system,  and  growing  in  our  concern  touching  the  modifica- 
tions and  improvements  and  advances  and  development  of  the 
system;  and  when  the  Convocation  has  one  or  more  subjects  for 
discussion  that  really  relate  to  educational  progress,  then  we  have 
an  attendance  and  we  have  interest  and  participation  in  the  things 
that  contribute  to  that  progress. 

I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  feelings  of  all  present  when  I  make 
our  joint  acknowledgment  to  Dr  Goodwin  for  the  admirable  dis- 
cussion that  he  has  brought  to  us  this  morning.  He  has  criticized 
the  schools.  Others  of  us  have  criticized  the  schools.  When  we 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  schools  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
criticize  the  schools,  when  we  who  have  a  very  large  share  of  re- 
sponsibility as  to  the  doings  of  the  schools,  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  schools,  criticize  the  schools,  there  are  many 
who  do  not  know  much  about  school  work,  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  internal  organization  of  the  schools,  have  not  a  very  clear 
outlook  about  the  future  of  the  schools  and  who  are  rather  dis- 
posed to  criticize  everything  and  everybody  who  has  a  power  and 
responsibility  touching  progress  —  those  people  lay  hold  of  our 
criticism  very  quickly;  and  particularly  if  one  as  high  in  the  educa- 
tional system  as  Dr  Goodwin  criticizes  the  schools,  what  he  says 
is  more  likely  to  be  laid  hold  of  with  great  zest  and  eagerness. 
Now  I  do  not  hold  back  at  all  from  any  legitimate  criticism  upon 
the  organization  or  the  doings  of  the  schools.  I  think  that  we  who 
know  the  most  about  the  school  system  are  bound  to  speak  out 
very  freely  in  criticism  of  the  defects  in  the  schools;  and  more- 
over a  school  system  will  not  be  serviceable  at  all  unless  it  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  industrial  and  political  progress  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  nothing  surprising  at  all  to  find  that  the  schools  need  re- 
adjustment, and  a  very  serious  one  in  order  to  serve  the  political 
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and  industrial  interests  of  a  great  people.  It  is  probably  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  say,  Mr  Chancellor,  that  we  have  evidence  that 
there  is  no  better  system  of  schools  in  America  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  taking  the  schools  together  and  averag- 
ing the  situation  somewhat.  And  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  a 
great  deal  more  than  that  and  that  is  this  —  that  there  is  no  state 
in  this  Union  which  has  the  implements  within  its  hands  for  im- 
proving its  system  of  education,  for  elevating  the  plans  of  the 
schools  and  for  more  closely  adapting  the  schools  to  the  needs  of 
its  civilization  —  there  is  no  state  in  this  Union  that  has  anything 
like  the  organization  that  the  State  of  New  York  has  for  such 
ends  as  these.  Now  then,  if  we  have  the  implements,  if  we  have 
the  power,  then  we  have  the  responsibility,  and  we  are  a  poor  lot 
of  people  if  we  do  not  exercise  the  power  that  we  have  and  make 
use  of  the  opportunities  that  we  have  to  make  a  school  system  that 
is  far  and  away  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  civilization  and 
of  our  people  than  that  of  any  other  state. 

I  believe  in  every  word,  practically,  that  appeared  in  the  paper  of 
Dr  Goodwin.  Of  course  our  heads  have  been  together  before  now. 
I  have  but  one  thing  against  Goodwin  and  he  knows  what  that  is. 
I  have  gotten  more  out  of  his  head  than  he  ever  did  out  of  mine, 
so  that  I  am  more  than  even.  He  had  no  business  to  leave  us 
but  we  are  going  to  keep  hold  upon  him.  I  believe  in  all  that  he 
said  in  his  paper  this  morning  and  I  sympathize  sharply  with  the 
logic  of  it.  Now  then,  we  are  up  to  the  point  of  doing  something. 
If  we  can  all  hold  together  pretty  well,  we  who  hold  offices  in 
the  State  Department  and  we  who  are  in  the  schools,  the  private 
schools  and  the  public  schools,  and  in  official  State  positions  —  if 
we  can  hold  together  pretty  well,  if  we  can  lay  aside  our  conceits 
measurably,  if  we  can  really  feel  our  responsibilities,  feel  the  bur- 
dens that  the  situation  in  the  Empire  State  places  upon  us,  and 
have  courage  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  things  that  may  be  done,  and 
to  know  what  things  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  because  they  will 
not  go,  then  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  the  doing  of  it,  because 
there  will  be  competency  and  pride  in  the  doing  of  it.  I  have  felt 
for  some  years  —  it  is  not  a  new  thought  at  all  —  that  the  greatest 
wastage  in  our  educational  system  is  in  connection  with  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Let  me  say  this:  We  in  the  State  Department 
expect  to  do  something  that  is  perhaps  drastic,  certainly  something 
that  is  material,  in  an  effort  to  recast  the  framework  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  We  expect  to  do  it  before  the  next  syllabus  is 
published.     With  our  present  facilities   for  intercommunication  a 
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single  school  is  almost  helpless  in  changing  its  curriculum.  A  single 
city  is  now  almost  helpless.  There  is  no  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
State  that  has  the  courage,  if  it  has  the  opportunity,  to  separate 
from  all  of  the  others  and  make  a  curriculum  and  a  system  of  in- 
struction that  is  distinct.  If  it  should  fail  then  the  people  who 
had  the  responsibility  for  it  have  failed,  and  it  is  asking  too  much 
of  them.  But  we  may  all  act  together  in  doing  this  and  without 
much  trouble.  Now  the  State  Department  has  to  be  careful  about 
doing  enough  to  have  some  result,  to  accomplish  things,  without 
doing  so  much  as  to  be  legitimately  open  to  the  charge  of  official- 
ism. We  want  to  hold  together,  the  school  people  of  the  State 
and  the  school  officials  of  the  State,  in  laying  out  plans  that  are 
so  well  considered  that  they  promise  substantial  results,  and  that 
are  not  so  poorly  considered  that  they  can  not  carry  with  them 
a  substantial  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  intelligent  people  of  the 
commonwealth. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  lay  out  a  new  course  for 
the  elementary  schools  that  will  at  least  do  the  essential  work  of 
those  schools  in  seven  years.  I  should  myself  be  very  glad  if  a 
plan  could  be  laid  out  which  would  do  the  essential  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  in  six  years.  I  myself  think  that  this  is  alto- 
gether feasible,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  it  would  not  be  going 
too  far.  I  am  for  having  this  course,  as  you  very  well  know,  fun- 
damentally adapted  to  the  promotion  of  the  industries  as  well  as  to 
the  promotion  of  the  philosophies  of  the  people,  and  that  does  not 
mean  that  I  have  begun  to  lose  my  faith  in  the  progress  of  think- 
ing because  I  have  gained  some  special  interest  in  the  progress  of 
doing. 

Vice  Chancellor  McKelway  —  I  wish  to  thank  the  Convoca- 
tion for  its  courtesy  and  consideration  towards  myself  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  this  position.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  the  members  who  have  spoken  and  to  those  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  for  the  knowledge  which  they  have 
brought,  for  the  assurances  they  have  given,  and  for  the  cheer 
they  have  here  gathered  and  will  disseminate  among  their  homes. 
Without  any  desire  to  abbreviate  the  sessions  of  this  Convocation 
I  shall  ask  to  be  excused  at  this  point,  and  I  shall  leave  the  further 
disposition  of  your  proceedings  in  your  own  hands,  under  the  less 
than  maternal  and  more  than  paternal  government  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 

47th  ANNUAL  CONVOCATION 

OF  THE  ' 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
October  28-30,  1909 


The  annual  Convocation  was  held  as  announced,  October  28-30 
inclusive.  The  attendance  was  greater  this  year  than  in  any  one 
of  the  three  years  previous  and  for  the  first  time  in  several  years 
was  sufficiently  large  to  enable  those  attending  to  secure  the  re- 
duction in  return  railroad  rates.  Not  only  the  number  of  those 
attending  was  gratifying  but  the  representation  from  the  colleges 
and  the  professions  was  larger  this  year  than  in  many  years. 
This  is  especially  pleasing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  one 
educational  gathering  of  the  year  in  which  the  college  men  and  the 
men  from  the  secondary  schools  are  brought  together.  It  is  hoped 
that  there  may  be  an  increasing  interest  in  the  Convocation  both 
on  the  part  of  the  colleges  and  of  the  secondary  school  men  in  the 
years  to  come. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SESSIONS 
Thursday  afternoon,  October  28 

4  p.  m.     Informal  gathering  at  headquarters 

4  p.  m.     Executive  session  Convocation  Council  at  the  Education 
Department 

Thursday  evening,  Senate  chamber 

#»• 

7.30  p.  m.     Registration 

8  p.  m.     Announcements 

John  H.  Denbigh  M.A.,  Morris  High  School,  for  Convocation 
Council 
Prayer 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane  D.D. 

8.15  p.  m.     Opening  address 

Regent  St  Clair  McKelway  M.A.  LL.D.,  Vice  Chancellor 
Address:  The  American  College  and  The  American  University 
Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  faculty  of 
arts  and  sciences,  Harvard  College,  and  President  of  Radcliffe 
College 

Friday  morning,  October  29,  Senate  chamber 

9  a.  m.     Registration 

9.30  a.  m.     Announcements 

John  H.  Denbigh  M.A.,  Morris  High  School,  for  Convocation 
Council 
Address :  The  Library  as  a  Reinforcement  of  the  School 

W.  Dawson  Johnston  M.A.,  Librarian,  Columbia  University 
Discussion  led  by 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mendenhall,  Librarian,  State  Normal  School. 
Geneseo,  and  Miss  Mary  E.   Hall,  Librarian,  Girls  High 
School,  Brooklyn 
Address :  Teaching  as  an  Occupation  for  Men,  Influences  Adverse 
and  Favorable 
James   M.    Green    Ph.D.,    President,   State   Normal   School, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Discussion  led  by 

C.  L.  Mosher  M.A.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Herkimer; 
William  McAndrew  Ph.D..  Principal.  Washington  Ir\4ng 
High  School,  New  York 


SUMMARY  OF  SESSIONS  5 

Friday  afternoon,  October  29,  3  p.  m.,  Senate  chamber 

Address:  Which  are  the  Professions 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  LL.D.,  President,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 
Discussion  opened  by 

Willis  G.  Tucker  M.D.,  Dean,  Albany  College  of  Pharmacy 
Address :  The  Relative  Educational  Standing  of  New  York  State 

Andrew  S.  Draper  LL.B.LL.D.,  Commissioner  of  Education 
Discussion  —  general 

Friday  evening,  October  29,  8  p.  m.,  Senate  chamber 

Address:  Moral  Education  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges 

John  M.  Thomas  D.D.,  President,  Middlebury  College,  Ver- 
mont 

Address :  Applied  Science  and  Liberal  Culture 

Rush  Rhees  LL.D.,  President,  University  of  Rochester 

Saturday  morning,  October  30,  9  a.  m.,  Senate  chamber 

Announcements 

John  H.  Denbigh  M.A.,  Morris  High  School,  for  Convocation 
Council 
Address:  Improved  Standards  in  Teaching  Latin 

Julius  Sachs  Ph.D.,  Columbia  College 
Discussion  led  by 

Prof.  George  M.  Whicher,  Normal  College,  New  York;  Prin. 
F,  R.  Parker,  Elmira  High  School 
Address:  The  Organization  and  Direction  of  Athletic  Sports  in 
Secondary  Schools 
Judge  R.  C.  S.  Drummond,  Auburn 
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ADDRESSES,  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 
Thursday  evening,  October  28 

The  Convocation  was  formally  opened  at  8.15  p.  m.  by  Vice 
Chancellor  McKelway. 

The  following  prayer  was  offered  by  Rt.  Rev.  William  Croswell 
Doane  D.D. 

Almighty  God,  in  Whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  we,  Thine  unworthy  servants,  ask  Thy  guidance  and 
blessing  upon  the  University  Convocation  of  this  State  assembled 
here  in  Thy  favor.  Fill  the  members  of  this  body  with  the  wisdom 
which  cometh  from  above.  Make  them  mindful  of  their  responsi- 
bilities to  Thee  in  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  intrusted  to  them  in  their  various  places  of  service. 
Make  them,  above  all  things,  honest  and  earnest  seekers  of  the 
Truth,  and  fearless  in  their  proclamation  of  it  against  error  and 
ignorance,  and  pride  and  prejudice.  Give  to  each  of  them  a  sense 
of  the  important  and  eternal  issues  which  attach  to  the  office  of  a 
teacher.  Make  them  mindful  that  the  work  of  education  is  the 
development  and  formation  of  character,  and  not  merely  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  facts  into  the  children's  minds;  and  so  draw 
them  together,  teacher  and  pupil,  master  and  scholar,  in  sympathy 
and  mutual  respect,  that  whatever  is  accomplished  may  tend  to 
the  enlargement  and  development  of  the  child's  nature,  and  that 
at  the  last  we  may  all  pass  out  of  and  through  all  imperfect  knowl- 
edge into  the  full  vision  of  Him  Whom  to  know  is  everlasting  life. 

Amen. 

OPENING  ADDRESS 

REGENT   ST   CLAIR  MCKELWAY  M.A.    LL.D.,  VICE    CHANCELLOR 

My  Friends:  For  the  Regents  and  for  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation I  bid  you  welcome.  The  committee  has  prepared  an 
attractive  program.  The  men  and  women  selected  to  address 
you  are  well  informed  and  frank.  The  topics  chosen  for  them 
or  by  them  are  of  interest  and  of  importance.  As  presiding  offi- 
cer, my  hardest  task  should  be  to  keep  order,  and  that  ought 
not  to  be  difficult.  I  crave  your  forbearance  for  my  onerous 
office,  and  if  I  omit  to  feel  or  to  feign  sustained  and  equal  in- 
terest in  the  papers  and  the  addresses,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me. 
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It  is  generally  expected  of  the  presiding  officer  on  Convocation 
occasions  that  he  will  either  seem  or  be  very  solemn.  He  faces 
the  risk  of  being  dull  if  he  is  very  solemn,  and  of  being  rated 
as  flippant  if  he  is  too  facetious.  Between  the  horns  of  this 
dilemma  I  would  rather  stand  serene  than  be  wantonly  impaled 
on  either.  Myself  and  my  predecessors  have  more  than  once 
been  serious  to  the  limit  of  sincerity  and  of  dignity.  None  of 
us  wanted  to  be  grotesquely  solemn  or  comically  stiff.  It  was 
hard,  however,  to  strike  a  happy  medium  between  levity  and 
gravity.  The  readers  of  papers  and  the  participants  in  debates 
here  can  feel  more  freedom  and  germinate  more  fun  than  a 
presiding  officer,  for  there  is  .a  conventional  or  a  convocational 
suspicion  in  these  bodies  that  in  calling  you  to  order  one  should 
be  as  proper  as  a  cemetery  and  as  appropriate  as  an  obituary. 

We  are  relieved  and  reassured,  however,  by  the  consciousness 
that  the  second  speaker  of  every  first  evening  at  Convocation 
is  expected  to  be  learned,  wise,  judicious,  suggestive  and  un- 
revolutionary.  I  shall  put  no  injunction  or  restraint  upon  the 
distinguished  scholar  who  is  immediately  to  follow  me,  but  I 
do  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  sustain  the  precedents  of  the  sec- 
ond address  on  this  occasion  and  permit  me  to  disregard  the 
precedents  of  the  first.  I  have  not  disregarded  them  in  the  past 
and  some  of  you  may  be  as  sorry  as  I  am  that  I  have  not.  In 
disregarding  them  now,  if  I  disregard  them,  I  would  not  have 
you  think  that  I  am  unfamiliar  with  the  topics  here  to  be  ad- 
vanced, for  I  am  not.     The  contrary  is  the  case. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  or  an  authority  on  the  subjects 
to  be  developed,  but  I  have  written  and  spoken  about  them 
frequently  and  have-  brought  to  them  in  at  least  casual  degree 
the  aids  of  study,  the  results  of  reflection  and  the  helps  of  con- 
sultation. If,  however,  I  should  exploit  my  views  now  in  ad- 
vance of  the  matured  views  of  those  who  are  to  be  heard,  my 
statements  would  be  superficial,  while  theirs  would  be  profound, 
and  the  members  of  the  Convocation  would  be  at  least  as  criti- 
cal of  me  as  I  would  be  justified  in  being  of  myself.  I  would 
rather  leave  with  you  the  impression  that  I  could  throw  large 
light  upon  current  subjects,  if  I  only  chose  to  do  so,  with  sin- 
cere thanks  on  your  part  that  I  refrained  from  making  the 
attempt.  My  reputation  can  be  enhanced  by  reserve  and  the 
oncoming  speakers  and  essayists  will  have  no  opportunity  to 
contrast  their  own  thoroughness  with  my  facility  for  the  reverse. 
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There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  I  would  merely  suggest 
and  which  I  hope  will  be  more  than  suggested  by  the  writers 
and  the  speakers  during  our  various  sessions.  It  is  the  theme 
of  industrial  education.  There  are  many  thousands,  girls  and 
boys,  who  leave  our  public  schools  early  to  adventure  on  trades 
or  business.  There  is  too  little  place  in  our  public  schools  for 
manual  or  mental  instruction  or  suggestion  in  the  trades.  If 
more  of  such  instruction  could  be  given,  or  if  the  preparation 
for  such  instruction  outside  of  our  schools  could  be  improved 
within  our  schools,  then  preparatory  education  would  mean 
more  to  many  of  our  young  pupils  than  it  means  now.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  trade  unions  would  permit  this  to  be  done. 
I  am  convinced  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  permit  it,  and 
that  it  would  strengthen  the  hold  which  unionism,  so  called,  in 
the  trades  and  industries  would  have  upon  the  general  com- 
munity. It  would  ally  public  schooling  with  usefulness.  It 
would  remove  from  unionism  the  charge  of  selfishness  or  lUib- 
erality.  It  would  relieve  unionism  of  the  imputation  of  nar- 
rowed monopolyism.  It  would  unite  the'  cause  of  skilled  labor 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  earnest  youth  of  both  sexes  to  be- 
come skilled  laborers  or  workfolk.  I  do  not  know  enough  of  the 
policy  or  the  philosophy  of  unionized  labor  to  speak  with 
authority  concerning  it,  but  I  do  know  that  the  number  of 
families  of  humble  means  who  would  have  their  children  ac- 
quire the  rudiments,  at  least,  of  effective  and  skilled  arts  and 
crafts  in  the  public  schools,  is  larger  than  the  present  policy 
of  unionism  favors;  and  that  the  larger  the  capacity  of  the 
schools  to  establish  good  understanding  between  themselves  and 
unionism,  the  better  for  skilled  labor  and  the  better  for  educa- 
tion conducted  through  taxes  by  the  State. 

One  does  not  surely  know  how  the  Legislature  would  regard 
the  enlarged  policy,  I  can  only  suggest.  But  one  does  know 
that  Legislatures  can  be  instructed  by  an  aroused  public  con- 
science or  an  aroused  public  interest.  The  professions  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  influencing  Legislatures  to  larger  and  wiser 
policies  for  professional  education.  It  is  harder  to  become  a 
doctor  now  than  it  formerly  was,  but  a  result  of  better  doctors 
can  be  claimed.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  become  an  accountant  or 
a  dentist  or  a  pharmacist  or  an  engineer,  civil  or  mechanical, 
as  it  once  was,  but  the  members  of  those  callings  possess  more 
character  and  more  capacity  than  could  be  affirmed  of  them 
when   entrance   to  the  professions  was  easier;  and  the  corre- 
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spending  security  and  advantage  to  the  State  as  a  whole  are 
far  greater  than  they  were  before.  If  our  professional  schools 
can  be  improved,  as  they  have  been,  if  entrance  into  our  pro- 
fessions can  well  be  safeguarded  by  the  State,  as  it  has  been  — 
then  surely  our  common  schools  can  be  further  articulated  with 
skilled  labor  in  the  arts  and  the  crafts  and  in  organized  indus- 
tries to  a  degree  that  is  well  worth  serious  consideration. 

I  but  throw  out  this  suggestion  to  leave  it  with  you  and  for 
you  to  take  it  to  your  constituents.  The  children  of  the  homes 
of  our  masses  are  dear  to  their  parents.  And  to  those  parents 
the  children,  as  the  wards  of  the  schools,  are  on  no  sides  so 
dear  as  on  the  side  which  education  turns  towards  them  and 
opportunity  or  aspiration  brings  to  them.  The  patrons  of  our 
public  schools  can  be  aroused  by  the  teachers  and  trustees  of 
such  schools  to  the  desirability  of  making  schools  practical 
helps,  as  well  as  intellectual  helps.  Our  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction  has  cautiously  initiated  ventures  or  experiments 
in  this  practical  direction;  and,  without  knowing  the  favor  or 
the  discouragement  the  efforts  have  received,  I  earnestly  hope 
there  has  been  cause  for  encouragement  and  even  for  confi- 
dence. No  displacement  of  unionism  would  be  suggested  or 
desirable.  The  enlargement  of  the  intellectual  spirit  and  of  the 
moral  sweep  of  unionism  could  be  desired  and  should  be  wel- 
comed. The  State  should  favor  this.  The  Legislature  should 
be  regardful  of  this.  The  politicians  who  are  quite  as  intelli- 
gent and  ordinarily  quite  as  honest  as  the  professional  reform- 
ers should  appreciate  this  and  lead  off  in  this.  It  is  the  coming 
proposition.  It  is  the  next  question.  It  is  the  nearing  achieve- 
ment. It  is  a  destined  result.  Those  who  foresee  it  are  wise 
in  their  day  and  increasing  in  their  generation.  Those  now 
against  it  may  retard  it  for  a  time,  but  time  will  run  over  them 
as  time  has  run  over  all  opponents  of  a  broadening  and  benignant 
future. 

And,  now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  leaving  this  very  generalized 
thought  in  your  minds,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  pres- 
ence here  and  to  hope  for  your  deliberations  and  conclusions 
here  the  satisfaction  and  the  stimulation  which  every  Convo- 
cation in  the  past  has  secured  and  which  every  Convocation 
in  the  present  and  in  the  future  should  augment. 
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THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 

DEAN    LE    BARON    RUSSELL    BRIGGS,    HARVARD    COLLEGE 

In  discussing  the  American  College  and  the  American  University, 
I  must  say  many  things  that  may  seem  truisms.  Yet  as  nothing  is 
commoner  than  blindness  to  the  obvious,  it  is  well  now  and  then  to 
look  hard  at  the  institutions  that  are  near  us,  to  see  whether  they 
really  are  what  we  have  assumed  that  they  are,  and  to  express  what 
we  see.  "Be  the  first  to  say  what  is  self-e\adent,'*  says  a  sarcastic 
German,  **  and  you  are  immortal." 

Our  conceptions  of  a  college  differ  surprisingly.  Once  a  man 
pushed  by  the  line  of  students  waiting  at  my  office  door,  broke  into 
the  room,  and  said,  "Are  you  the  gentleman  that  buys  the  soap 
for  the  University?  '*  I  told  him  there  was  no  such  person. 
'*What!"  he  exclaimed,  "don't  they  use  any  soap?"  To  his 
mind  a  college  was  a  huge  boarding  school  responsible  for  the  toilet 
articles  of  all  its  pupils.  Again,  a  young  African  came  to  my  office 
with  these  words:  "  I  been  working  in  Boston  and  I  got  hurt  sos*t 
I  couldn't  do  no  work,  and  so  I  tought  I'd  study  for  de  ministry." 
Without  comment  on  the  sacredness  of  his  call  to  the  ministr>',  I 
asked  him  what  schooling  he  had  had.  "  I've  studied  arithmetic 
and  geography,"  said  he,  "  and  I've  studied  wid  a  dictionary  some.*' 
When  I  told  him  he  was  far  from  prepared  for  Harvard  College,  he 
was  sceptical.  "I'd  like  to  see  de  books,"  he  said.  "  If  I  was  to 
see  de  books,  I  could  tell  better  where  dey  start  off."  To  him  a 
college  was  an  elementary  school  which  might  have  reached  page 
25  and  might  have  reached  page  50  in  the  only  textbook  he  knew. 
To  some  few  a  college  is  strictly  an  institution  of  learning;  to  some 
it  is  a  purveyor  of  exciting  sporting  events;  to  some  it  is  a  place 
for  social  experience;  to  many  it  is,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  "  a 
sort  of  four  years'  breathing  space  wherein  a  youth  may  at  once 
cultivate  and  disport  himself  until  he  is  condemned  for  life  to  hard 
labor."     And  so  on  indefinitely. 

Now  in  trying  to  express  what  a  college  is  and  what  a  college 
should  be,  I  shall  speak  first  of  the  one  men's  college  that  I  know 
from  the  inside,  and  hence  the  one  men's  college  that  I  know. 
Harvard  College  was  designed,  I  suppose,  for  ministers  and  Indians; 
but  the  latter,  as  James  Russell  Lowell  observed,  showed  a  stronger 
inclination  to  disfumishing  other  people's  heads  than  to  furnishing 
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their  own.  For  one  long  period  each  class  had  a  single  tutor  who 
taught  it  everything,  and  whose  position  reminds  one  of  Dr  Holmes's 
famous  witticism  about  the  professorships  that  were  not  chairs  but 
settees.  When  I  was  a  freshman  —  a  great  while  ago  —  the  entire 
work  of  the  freshman  year  and  a  part  of  the  work  of  every  other 
year  was  prescribed,  and  the  freshman  year  was  a  good  example  of 
a  solidly  oldschool  training.  All  of  us  had  Greek  and  Latin  and 
mathematics  about  five  times  a  week,  carrying  on  two  courses  in 
each  of  these  subjects.  We  had  German,  also,  and  ethics,  and 
evidences  of  Christianity.  Today  in  the  Harvard  curriculum  for 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  no  one  subject  is  prescribed  except  English  and 
either  French  or  German.  President  Eliot,  as  some  of  us  think, 
may  have  been  carried  too  far  by  his  own  logic ;  but  nothing  is  clearer 
than  the  infection  of  his  ideas  throughout  the  colleges  of  America, 
and  the  transitional  position  of  these  colleges  today.  You  remem- 
ber the  immortal  and  graphic  metaphor  in  the  student's  examination 
book:  "  Dante  stands  with  one  foot  on  the  Middle  Ages  while 
with  the  other  he  salutes  the  rising  sun  of  the  Renaissance," — a 
story  so  well  known  that  I  should  shrink  from  repeating  it  were  it 
not  a  correct  expression  of  the  posture  of  the  American  university. 
The  university  in  America  is  based  on  the  college,  and  is  usually 
the  same  institution  expanded.  We  have  notable  exceptions  in 
Johns  Hopkins,  which,  from  the  first,  thought  of  the  top  as  the  main 
thing,  and  Clark,  which  began  with  the  top  and  put  in  the  bottom 
afterward.  What  should  a  university  do,  and  what  part  of  its 
doings  belongs  to  the  college?  Some  years  ago.  President  Roose- 
velt gave  the  Harvard  alumni  his  idea  of  a  university.  **  The 
university,"  he  maintained,  "  should  graduate  a  few  productive 
scholars  of  the  highest  quality."  **  Productive  scholars,  not 
annotative  scholars,"  he  took  pains  to  add.  Scholars  who  shed  new 
light,  who  blaze  new  paths.  On  them,  or  on  such  as  promise  to  be 
they,  a  university  should  lavish  its  resources.  As  for  the  rest,  Mr 
Roosevelt  maintained,  the  university  should  do  its  best  to  make 
them  physically,  mentally  and  morally  trained  men.  **What  is 
the  use,"  I  hear  some  one  say,  **  of  citing  Mr  Roosevelt  to  prove 
anything  so  self-evident,  or  even  of  saying  it  yourself?  "  Yet  this 
commonplace  of  Mr  Roosevelt's  is  precisely  what  the  universities, 
as  I  see  them,  are  overlooking  today.  The  university  of  today, 
carried  away  by  its  own  development  out  of  the  college,  has  become 
dim-sighted  toward  two  things:  first,  the  relative  importance  of 
sound  elementary  training  as  compared  with  advanced  scholarship ; 
next  the  impossibility  of  advanced  scholarship  without  such  train- 
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ing.  Few  men  can  be  original  scholars;  many  men  may,  by  long 
and  highly  specialized  work,  become  learned,  and  may  find  little 
to  do  with  their  learning  when  they  get  it.  Tempting  mediocrity 
to  the  higher  learning  is  much  to  answer  for;  tempting  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  great  body  of  young  men  who  would  profit  by  an 
education  at  college  is  much  more.  Can  the  university  as  a  whole 
plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  such  temptation.'*  How  many 
youths  can  it  wisely  initiate  in  research  (unless  research  means 
merely  competence  in  looking  things  up  for  oneself)?  I  would 
give  a  college  education  to  every  normal  boy  who  has  sense  and 
training  to  appreciate  it  and  the  means  of  getting  it  without  danger- 
ous hardship ;  I  would  give  men  of  average  ability  who  love  study 
the  opportunity  to  win  the  degree  of  A.M.,  especially  if  they  are 
teachers;  for  the  higher  learning,  and  the  degree  that  expresses  it, 
the  Ph.D.,  I  would  give  every  encouragement  and  every  oppor- 
tunity to  the  very  best  material,  and  discourage  all  the  rest.  Now  — 
and  here  I  come  again  to  the  second  thing  that  universities  tend  to 
overlook  —  you  can  not  make  an  advanced  student  of  a  man  by 
giving  him  advanced  work  unless  he  is  fitted  for  that  work  by  nature 
and  education;  you  can  not  insure  true  graduate  work  by  calling 
the  worker  a  graduate  a  year  or  two  earlier  and  shoving  him  into 
it  half-trained.  Mr  Roosevelt's  chief  function  of  a  tmiversity  is 
the  college  function;  his  ideal  is  the  college  ideal  with  extended 
opportunity  for  those  whose  talent,  training  and  character  entitle 
them  to  the  extension.  The  ideal  of  sound  and  strong  manhood 
is  big,  siriiple,  noble,  practical.  Some  men  realize  it  without 
college  training;  but  college  training  is  in  men  of  the  right  sort  a 
wonderful  inspiration  to  it.  It  implies  a  large  way  of  looking  at 
things,  a  power  of  putting  oneself  into  another's  place,  of  taking 
for  the  moment  a  point  of  view  not  one's  own  and  disadvantageous 
to  oneself.  This  power  is  preeminently,  the  gift  of  a  college  which 
is  cosmopolitan.  Hence  the  untold  value  at  Harvard  and  Yale  of. 
men  from  the  South  and  the  West,  from  remote  cities  and  even 
from  remote  countries. 

"  I've  just  sent  a  boy  to  Yale,"  said  an  ex-Confederate  officer  to 
Major  H.  L.  Higginson,  "  after  teaching  him  all  in  my  power.  I 
told  him  to  go  away,  and  not  to  return  with  any  provincial  notions. 
'Remember,'  I  said,  '  there  is  no  Kentucky,  no  Virginia,  no  Massa- 
chusetts, but  one  great  country.*" 

The  old  college  idea  is  something  like  this:  '*  Shake  young  men 
together;    put  them  through  similar  intellectual  discipline;   *lick 
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them  into  shape;'  send  them  out  presentable."  And  this  old 
college  idea  has  produced  wonderful  results  with  boys  and  with 
girls.  Contact  with  other  chosen  youth  at  college  has  proved  about 
as  valuable  as  contact  with  professors. 

"  I  protest  to  you,  Gentlemen,"  says  Cardinal  Newman,  "that  if 
I  had  to  choose  between  a  so  called  university,  which  dispensed 
with  residence  and  tutorial  superintendence,  and  gave  its  degrees 
to.  any  person  who  passed  an  examination  in  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  and  a  university  which  had  no  professors  or  exam- 
inations at  all,  but  merely  brought  a  number  of  young  men 
together  for  three  or  four  years,  and  then  sent  them  away  as 
the  University  of  Oxford  is  said  to  have  done  some  sixty  years 
since,  if  I  were  asked  which  of  these  two  methods  was  the 
better  discipline  of  the  intellect  —  mind,  I  do  not  say  which 
is  ynorally  the  better,  for  it  is  plain  that  compulsory  study 
must  be  a  good  and  idleness  an  intolerable  mischief  —  but  if  I 
must  determine  which  of  the  two  courses  was  the  more  successful 
in  training,  molding,  enlarging  the  mind,  which  sent  out  men  the 
more  fitted  for  their  secular  duties,  which  produced  better  public 
men,  men  of  the  world,  men  whose  names  would  descend  to  pos- 
terity, I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  to  that  uni- 
versity which  did  nothing,  over  that  which  exacted  of  its  members 
an  acquaintance  with  every  science  under  the  sun  .  .  .  When 
a  multitude  of  young  men,  keen,  open-hearted,  sympathetic,  and 
observant,  as  young  men  are,  come  together  and  freely  mix  with 
each  other,  they  are  sure  to  learn  one  from  another,  even  if  there 
be  no  one  to  teach  them ;  the  conversation  of  all  is  a  series  of  lectures 
to  each,  and  they  gain  for  themselves  new  ideas  and  views,  fresh 
matter  of  thought,  and  distinct  principles  for  judging  and  acting, 
day  by  day  .  .  .  Let  it  hz  clearly  understood,  I  repeat  it, 
that  I  am  not  taking  into  account  moral  or  religious  considerations ; 
I  am  but  saying  that  that  youthful  community  will  constitute  a 
whole,  it  will  embody  a  specific  idea,  it  will  represent  a  doctrine, 
it  will  administer  a  code  of  conduct,  and  it  will  furnish  principles 
of  thought  and  action.  It  will  give  birth  to  a  living  teaching, 
which  in  course  of  time  will  take  the  shape  of  a  self-perpetuating 
tradition,  or  a  genius  loci,  as  it  is  sometimes  called;  which  haunts 
the  home  where  it  has  been  bom,  and  which  imbues  and  forms, 
more  or  less,  and  one  by  one,  every  individual  who  is  successively 
brought  under  its  shadow." 
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What  Cardinal  Newman  says  of  the  genius  loci  hints  at  the  vital 
power  of  academic  tradition.  Tradition  does  not  necessarily  imply 
antiquity.  I  know  two  schools  for  boys,  Groton  and  Middlesex, 
that  seemed  to  have  traditions  when  they  were  bom.  I  know  one 
great  university  that  seems  to  lack  that  element  of  romantic 
loyalty.  An  element  of  romantic  loyalty  it  is,  and  an  element  of 
education  too. 

Again,  the  true  college  life  teaches  independent  thought  except 
to  men  and  women  of  false  ideals  and  short-sighted  ambition.  It 
teaches  public  spirit,  also,  the  responsibility  of  high  opportunity. 
**  Enter  to  grow  in  wisdom;  depart  to  serve  better  your  country 
and  your  kind  "  is  the  motto  on  one  of  the  gates  to  the  Harvard 
Yard.  At  the  Yale  Bi-centennial  where  local  pride  was  pardonable, 
I  understood  Mr  Justice  Brewer,  one  of  the  chief  orators,  to  speak 
of  Yale  as  the  first  college  founded  with  a  distinct  purpose  of  training 
men  for  public  service.  I  should  say  rather  that  no  American 
college  fit  for  the  name  was  ever  founded  without  that  purpose. 
What  is  the  so  called  individualism  of  Harvard?  Simply  and  solely 
the  conviction  that  development  of  the  individual  strengthens  his 
power  as  a  helper  of  men.  To  be  anything  in  Har\^ard  College,  a 
man  must  do  something  and  do  something  for  others  than  himself, 
something  that  his  fellows  believe  to  be  service  to  the  college  as  a 
whole.  Hence,  as  has  been  said,  one  reason  beside  the  ob\4ous  one 
for  the  honor  paid  to  the  athlete.  The  athlete  is,  in  a  boy's  mind, 
a  public  servant.  The  "  For  I  am  idle,  beautiful,  and  good  "  hero 
of  the  song  has  no  standing  unless  it  be  as  a  freshman,  and  he  may 
never  become  a  sophomore.  The  mere  student  may  be  more 
unselfish  than  the  football  hero,  whose  motives  are  not  inevitably 
fine ;  but  he  has  not  yet  shown  his  public  service  except  in  quietly 
doing  his  appointed  task  —  a  service  which  boys  do  not  recognize 
till  they  know  what  he  does  it  for.  The  true  spirit  of  Harvard 
College  was  shown  some  years  ago  by  a  candidate  for  the  freshmen 
crew,  who  coached  in  studies  his  duller  rival,  kept  him  off  probation 
and  in  the  crew,  and  thus  lost  the  coveted  numerals  for  himself. 
Best  of  all  it  is  shown  by  the  whole  life  of  the  very  man  to  whom 
the  indi\'idual  training  of  Harvard  is  chiefly  due,  by  that  great  presi- 
dent who  worked  always  for  humanity  first,  for  his  country  second, 
for  his  university  next,  never  for  himself  —  many  of  whose  beliefs 
we  may  cordially  reject,  but  whose  life  is  the  best  expression  we 
have  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  educated  man.  **  I  call  a  complete 
and  generous  education,"  says  Milton,  *'  that  which  fits  a  man  to 
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perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  botq 
private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war." 

It  is  well  to  have  a  leisure  class  —  that  is,  a  class  free  to  choose 
its  own  work,  a  leisure  class  that  works.  The  idea  that  a  college  is 
a  place  of  what  Mr  Howells  calls  **  sterile  elegance,"  or  a  place  of 
mere  literar>'  affectation,  or  a  place  of  what  the  late  Prof.  James 
Greenough  called  Britannia  plate,  is  no  longer  held  by  anybody 
who  knows  a  college.  A  college  is  far  more  likely  not  to  be  a  place 
of  elegance  at  all  —  as  the  public  manners  of  our  baseball  teams 
might  indicate.  Of  course  there  are  still  persons  who  regard  it  as 
a  place  of  idle  dissipation.  The  real  truth  is  much  nearer  what  a 
young  graduate  said  to  me  the  other  day  in  a  chance  meeting: 
"  Some  of  us  succeed,  and  some  of  us  don't;  but  we're  all  trying.** 
Let  me  take  my  illustrations  from  the  college  I  know  and  love. 
President  Eliot,  beginning  at  seventy,  when  most  men  rest,  to  tackle 
the  tremendous  problem  of  organized  labor,  and  telHng  the  labor 
leaders  to  their  faces  their  crimes  against  the  democracy  and  the 
humanity  in  whose  names  they  fight;  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  a 
soldier  like  his  friends  Charles  Russell  Lowell  and  Robert  Gould 
Shaw,  once  almost  cut  to  pieces  in  fighting  for  his  country,  now  at 
seventy-five  crowding  every  day  with  generous  words  and  deeds; 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  Porcellian  man  in  college,  a  boxer,  a  gunner, 
a  soldier,  a  horseman,  president  at  forty- three,  at  fifty  working  his 
heart  out  —  with  mistakes,  it  may  be,  now  and  then  —  but  with 
tremendous  energy  and  with  splendid  courage  and  integrity.  No 
college  ever  made  a  man  great;  but  many  a  college  has  helped 
great  men,  and  added  efficiency  to  small  ones. 

"On  you,  and  such  as  you,"  says  Major  Higginson  to  the 
Harvard  students,"  rests  the  burden  of  carrying  on  this  country  in 
the  best  way.  From  the  day  of  John  Harvard  down  to  this  hour, 
no  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  by  teachers  and  by  laymen 
to  build  up  our  university  (and  pray  remember  that  it  is  our  univer- 
sity—  that  it  belongs  to  us  —  to  you  and  to  me),  and  thus 
educate  you;  and  for  what  end?  For  service  to  your  country 
and  your  fellow-men  in  all  sorts  of  ways  —  in  all  possible  callings. 
Everywhere  we  see  the  signs  of  ferment,  questions  social,  moral, 
mental,  physical,  economical.  The  pot  is  boiling  hard,  and  you 
must  tend  it,  or  it  will  run  over  and  scald  the  world.  For  us  came 
the  great  questions  of  slavery  and  of  national  integrity,  and 
they  were  not  hard  to  answer.  Your  task  is  more  difficult,  and 
yet  you  must  fulfil  it.  Do  not  hope  that  things  will  take  care 
of  themselves,  or  that  the  old  state  of  affairs  will  come  bacVL.    '^^sa. 
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world  on  all  sides  is  moving  fast,  and  you  have  only  to  accept  this 
fact,  making  the  best  of  everything,  helping,  sympathizing,  and 
so  guiding  and  restraining  others,  who  have  less  education,  perhaps, 
than  you.  Do  not  hold  off  from  them;  but  go  straight  on  with 
them,  side  by  side,  learning  from  them  and  teaching  them.  It  is 
our  national  theory  and  the  theory  of  the  day,  and  we  have  accepted 
it,  and  must  live  by  it,  until  the  world  is  wiser  and  better  than  now. 
You  must  in  honor  live  by  work,  whether  you  need  bread  or  not, 
and  presently  you  will  enjoy  the  labor.  Remember  that  the  idle 
and  indifferent  are  the  dangerous  classes  of  the  community." 

I  am  no  blind  worshipper  of  Milton :  but  I  have  yet  to  see  a  nobler 
plea  for  the  active  life  of  the  educated  man  than  his.  Widen  his 
meaning  of  the  word  church,  and  the  plea  is  as  strong  to-day  as  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago : — 

'*But  this  I  foresee,  that  should  the  church  be  brought  under 
heavy  oppression,  and  God  have  given  me  ability  the  while  to 
reason  against  that  man  that  should  be  the  author  of  so  foul  a  deed, 
or  should  she.  by  blessing  from  above  on  the  industry  and  courage 
of  faithful  men,  change  this  her  distracted  estate  into  better  days, 
without  the  least  furtherance  or  contribution  of  those  few  talents 
which  God  at  that  present  had  lent  me;  I  foresee  what  stories  I 
should  hear  within  myself,  all  my  life  after,  of  discourage  and 
reproach.  Timorous  and  ungrateful,  the  church  of  God  is  now 
again  at  the  foot  of  her  insulting  enemies,  and  thou  bewailest.  What 
matters  it  for  thee  or  thy  bewailing?  When  time  was,  thou  couldst 
not  find  a  syllable  of  all  that  thou  hadst  read  or  studied  to  utter  in 
her  behalf.  Yet  ease  and  leisure  was  given  thee  for  thy  retired 
thoughts  out  of  the  sweat  of  other  men.  Thou  hast  the  diligence, 
the  parts,  the  language  of  a  man  if  a  vain  object  were  to  be  adorned 
or  beautified;  but,  when  the  cause  of  God  and  his  church  was  to 
be  pleaded,  for  which  purpose  that  tongue  was  given  thee  which 
thou  hast,  God  listened  if  he  could  hear  thy  voice  among  his  zealous 
servants,  but  thou  wert  dumb  as  a  beast." 

Whether  the  higher  education  pays,  depends  in  part  on  what  we 
mean  by  higher  education.  A  Western  father,  showing  some 
guests  through  his  picture  gallery,  stopped  in  front  of  his  son's 
framed  college  diploma.  "That,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  is  the 
costliest  picture  I  possess."  Few  men  who  have  such  a  diploma 
would  conceive  themselves  without  it  or  would  measure  it  in  money. 
Yet  even  so,  a  college  education  might  not  pay  commercially.  For 
the  great  numbers,  it  may  or  may  not  pay  commercially  according 
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as  it  is  strictly  a  college  education  or  a  college  education  plus  ad- 
vanced work  in  such  graduate  schools  as  do  not  definitely  prepare 
for  some  profession.  Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  the  cost,  not 
merely  to  the  student  and  his  parents,  but  to  the  institution  at 
which  he  is  trained;  let  us  consider  the  difference  in  equipment 
between  a  college  and  a  university. 

A  college,  if  small,  needs  first  a  moderate  nimiber  of  thoroughly 
human  professors,  a  chapel,  a  working  library  of  standard  books, 
a  few  laboratories  of  moderate  cost,  dormitories,  recitation  and 
lecture  rooms,  dining  rooms,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  playground.  If 
large,  it  needs  also  supplementary  teaching,  of  which  the  Princeton 
preceptors  furnish  a  good  illustration. 

A  university,  to  be  a  place  where  a  trained  man  may  study  any 
and  everything,  needs  all  that  a  college  needs  and  much  more:  it 
needs  professors  of  everything  (human  beings  if  possible),  libraries 
of  the  widest  range ;  all  sorts  of  laboratories  and  engineering  work- 
shops with  delicate  and  costly  apparatus;  a  school  of  forestry, 
with  forests ;  a  department  of  pedagogy,  not  merely  for  the  study 
itself  but  for  the  reaction  of  it  in  resort  to  the  college,  all  sorts  of 
museums,  costly  to  build,  costly  to  fill,  costly  to  maintain;  a  publi- 
cation office  heavily  subsidized  to  pay  for  printing  what  nobody  will 
buy;  divinity,  law,  medical,  dental  schools,  perhaps  a  business 
school;  and  a  great  outlay  for  the  maintenance  of  buildings.  This 
last  item  has  become  so  serious  that,  as  people  are  land  poor,  so 
may  universities  be  building  poor.  For  some  years,  Harvard 
University  has  discouraged  gifts  of  buildings  without  correspond- 
ing gifts  for  maintaining  them.  **  A  man,"  it  is  said,  **  gives 
Harvard  a  building  that  costs  a  hundred  thousand  dollars;  he  ap- 
pears to  give  the  university  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  in  a 
way  he  does  give  it;  yet,  in  another  way,  he  takes  from  the  univer- 
sity a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  since  the  interest  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  needed  to  maintain  the  building."  Of  course, 
this  difficulty  may  occur  in  a  small  college.  I  knew  one  college 
which  owned  excellent  buildings,  and  so  little  else  that  the  president 
had  to  paint  the  floors,  and  the  faculty  whistled  for  their  pay.  In 
highly  developed,  advanced  teaching,  however,  buildings  are  more 
expensive  in  themselves,  and  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
students  they  accommodate.  Larger  outlays  are  needed  for  advanced 
students ;  it  may  be  in  apparatus ;  it  may  be  in  costly  and  exclusive 
teaching;  it  may  be  in  both.  The  additional  cost  of  a  university 
over  a  college  in  proportion  to  the  added  income  is  little  short  of 
terrific.     This  cost  may  be  in  part  concealed  by  a  merging  of  the 
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budgets  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  instruction  (and  no  way 
of  keeping  the  accounts  separate  is  always  possible) ;  if  definitely 
known,  it  would,  I  think,  shock  many  persons.  Let  me  say  again 
at  this  point  that  I,  like  Mr  Roosevelt,  heartily  believe  in  generous 
outlay  for  advanced  students  of  truly  high  quality,  and  for  no 
others;  further,  I  believe  that  not  every  institution  should  under- 
take to  provide  for  all  such  students. 

Now  as  to  paying,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student.  At  a 
meeting  of  Vassar  alumnae,  an  experienced  teacher  of  girls,  discuss- 
ing the  scholarship  system  of  the  college,  remarked,**  I  do  not 
beHeve  in  taking  a  girl  out  of  her  mother's  kitchen  where  she  is 
of  some  use,  and  giving  her  money  to  make  a  third-rate  school 
teacher  of  her."  In  this  sentiment  I  concur;  but  I  also  believe 
that  for  a  healthy  intelligent  boy  or  girl  of  good  character  who 
(with  or  without  scholarships)  can  afford  to  go  to  college,  it  is 
nearly  always  a  mistake  to  throw  away  the  opportunity.  It  pays 
a  girl,  even  if,  perhaps  all  the  more  if,  she  is  to  be  the  mother 
of  a  family;  it  pays  a  boy  if  he  is  to  work  for  his  living.  In  all 
our  great  business  enterprises,  there  is  constant  need  of  educated 
men ;  and  though  the  self-made  man  with  an  enormous  fortune 
is  a  familiar  figure,  it  is  not  want  of  college  education  that  has 
given  him  the  fortune.  I  do  not  dwell  on  his  regret,  deeper  and 
deeper  the  higher  his  business  success,  that  his  early  training  was 
not  more  liberal ;  I  mean  that  for  a  better  early  training  he  would 
have  constant  use  in  his  business.  Some  years  ago  a  successful 
manufacturer  of  shoes  appeared  at  the  Harvard  office  to  consider 
a  course  in  economics.  "  I  went  to  work  at  sixteen,"  he  said, 
"and  now  I  see  that  there  is  something  in  my  business  besides 
the  practical,  and  that  there  is  need  of  economic  theory  in  it." 
*'  There  are  never  men  enough,"  says  a  wealthy  manufacturer 
to  college  graduates,  *'  for  the  best  positions  in  business."  Another 
graduate  has  been  urging  college  men  to  work  for  a  great  railway 
company;  another  devoted  his  speech  at  a  Harvard  dinner  to 
dwelling  on  the  need  of  graduates  in  the  great  steel  manufactories; 
another  descants  on  the  opportunity  for  college  men  in  the  .Missis- 
sippi valley.  Another  wants  the  strongest  of  them  in  mining. 
Another  tells  me  that  he  has  decided  from  experience  to  take  none 
but  college  men  into  his  bank.  An  intelligent  manager  of  a  freight 
room  declares  that  for  a  few  months  the  boy  he  picks  up  in  the 
street  does  better  than  the  college  graduate;  that  he  has  his  wits 
better  sharpened  for  immediate   use,   while  the   graduate  seems 
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slow  and  unwieldy.  In  a  few  months,  however,'  the  graduate  gets 
well  under  way,  and  soon  leaves  the  street  boy  far  behind. 

College  education  develops  a  man's  power  among  his  fellows, 
his  executive  capacity.  Even  the  friendships  of  college  life  often 
lead  indirectly  to  business  success  through  enlarged  acquaintance 
in  divers  parts  of  the  country. 

**The  function  of  the  college,  then,  says  *' President  Hyde,*'  is 
not  mental  training  on  the  one  hand  nor  specialized  knowledge 
on  the  other.  Incidentally  it  may  do  these  things  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  the  course,  as  a  completion  of  the 
unfinished  work  of  the  school,  and  a  preparation  for  the  future 
pursuits  of  the  university.  The  function  of  the  college  is  liberal 
education;  the  opening  of  the  mind  to  the  great  departments  of 
human  interest;  the  opening  of  the  heart  to  the  great  spiritual 
motives  of  unselfishness  and  social  service;  the  opening  of  the 
will  to  opportunity  for  wise  and  righteous  self-control.  Having 
a  different  task  from  either  school  or  university,  it  has  developed 
a  method  and  spirit,  a  life  and  leisure  of  its  own.  Judged  by 
school  standards  it  appears  weak,  indulgent,  superficial.  Judged 
by  university  standards  it  appears  vague,  general,  indefinite. 
Judged  by  its  true  standard  as  an  agency  of  liberal  education; 
judged  by  its  function  to  make  men  and  women  who  have  wide 
interests,  generous  aims,  and  high  ideals;  and  it  will  vindicate 
itself  as  the  most  efficient,  the  most  precise  means  yet  devised  to 
take  well  trained  boys  and  girls  from  the  school  and  send  them  on 
either  to  the  university  or  out  into  life  with  a  breadth  of  intellectual 
view  no  subsequent  specialization  can  ever  take  away;  a  strength 
of  moral  purpose  the  forces  of  materialistic  selfishness  can  never 
break  down;  a  passion,  for  social  service  neither  popular  super- 
stition nor  political  corruption  can  deflect  from  its  chosen  path." 

Whether  a  university  education  pays  is  a  different  question. 
The  professional  schools  are  obviously  needed  for  the  professional 
men.  The  preliminary  college  training  is,  I  believe,  needed  more 
and  more  for  these  very  men  as  their  professional  work,  by  becoming 
more  highly  speciaHzed,  takes  less  range  and  limits  the  sweep  of 
their  human  —  as  distinguished  from  their  merely  professional — j 
acumen.  Dr  WiUiam  Sidney  Thayer  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
feels  this  so  strongly  that  he  advocates  even  a  classical  education 
for  physicians.  "  Medicine,"  he  says,  "  no  longer  resting  upon  a 
basis  of  philosophical  speculation,  stands  upon  the  firmer  foundation 
of  the  exact  natural  sciences.     Almost  from  the  beginning  the 
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student  of  today 'is  taught  methods,  where  a  hundred  years  ago 
he  was  taught  theories.  The  enormous  expansion  of  the  field 
which  must  be  covered  has  led,  naturally,  not  only  to  an  ever- 
increasing  specialism,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  course  of  study 
which  is  regarded  as  properly  fitting  the  physician  for  practice 
is  reaching  backward  farther  and  farther  into  the  earlier  years 
of  his  school  training.  .  .  That  when,  in  the  period  of  so 
called  secondary''  education,  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences  for  a  good  training  in  the  humanities, 
there  is  danger  of  drying  up  some  of  the  sources  from  which 
this  ver}^  scientific  expansion  has  sprung,  seems  to  me  by  no 
means  impossible." 

Even  an  engineer  is  a  bigger  engineer  if  he  does  not  begin  en- 
gineering as  a  boy  to  the  exclusion  of  subjects  which  bear  no  obvious 
relation  to  it,  but  which  by  widening  his  view  of  the  earth  he  lives 
on  and  the  people  he  lives  with,  enable  him  the  better  to  deal  with 
it  and  with  them.  Thus  it  is  that  a  scientific  school  in  a  university 
gives  something  which  an  independent  pohi:echnic  school,  even 
though  better  equipped  for  professional  training,  can  not  supply. 
The  university  background,  the  association  with  the  college,  may 
seem  to  distract  a  man  from  intensive  professional  study,  but  it 
is  an  open  question  whether  they  do  not  give  more  than  they  take 
away.  When  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  had  a 
scarcely  disputed  claim  to  better  technical  instruction  than  any 
other  institution  in  the  state,  it  might  still  be  a  grave  question 
whether  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University, 
with  some  manifest  weaknesses,  was  not  training  men  to  a  larger 
and  higher  success.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was,  and  do  not  know  that 
it  was;  I  say  merely  that  the  university  background,  of  value  hard 
to  estimate,  was  even  in  another  sense  inestimable. 

A  university,  with  university  methods,  is  necessary  for  scholars; 
but  of  scholars  in  remote  fields  we  must  beware  of  encouraging  too 
many.  In  a  certain  sense  there  can  not  be  too  many.  One  of  tha 
ablest  lawyers  I  know  is  almost  or  quite  an  authority  on  sagrs, 
and  is  the  better  lawyer,  if  not  for  the  sagas,  for  the  quality  that 
takes  him  to  the  sagas.  What  I  mean  is  that  we  must  beware  cf 
initiating  into  remote  scholarship  as  the  pursuit  of  a  lifetime  men 
whose  scholarship  is  to  be  their  only  visible  means  of  support, 
unless  they  arc  supremely  able  men.  One  pitiful  instance  comes 
to  my  mind  as  I  write  —  a  case  of  hopeless,  shameless  beggary  in  a 
scholar  with  no  market  for  his  wares  and  no  spring  in  the  arid 
desert  of  his  erudition.     **  All  a  man  can  do  with  my  subject,** 
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said  a  Semitic  scholar,  *'  is  to  teach  it  over  again;  and  if  too  many 
take  it,  some  will  starve.'*  Unhappily  the  higher  learning  has  a 
strong  attraction  for  dull  people,  especially  if  they  can  be  sup- 
ported by  scholarships  while  acquiring  it,  and  unless  we  take  care 
we  shall  have  on  our  hands  what  Germany  is  said  to  have  on  hers  — 
a  great  many  more  learned  men  than  can  support  themselves  by 
their  learning.  To  the  ministry,  untold  harm  has  been  done  by 
the  encouragement  of  such  men ;  untold  harm  may  be  done  to  our 
weaker  graduate  schools.  That  I  am  not  a  solitary  alarmist, 
there  is  evidence  enough,  not  merely  the  testimony  of  some  vigor- 
ous university  teachers,  but  what  might  be  called  internal  (and 
partly,  if  I  may  say  it,  external)  evidence  in  the  graduate  students 
themselves.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  have  high  respect  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  I  heartily  wish  I  had  it,  and  had  a  right  to  it 
myself;  I  think  the  graduate  students  at  my  own  university  a  fine 
group  of  men.  Yet  I  wish  we  had  more  scholars  of  the  older  type 
who,  as  Professor  James  says,  carried  about  their  knowledge  as 
easily  as  most  men  bear  the  burden  of  their  ignorance.  ""You 
must  be  above  your  knowledge,'*  says  Cardinal  Newman,  **  not 
under  it,  or  it  will  oppress  you,  and  the  more  you  have  of  it,  the 
.greater  will  be  the  load."  I  think  the  scholar  of  the  modem  type 
has  dangerously  narrow  resources  unless  a  man  of  large  capacity 
and  at  least  some  personal  effectiveness.  The  scholar  needs  that 
rare  combination  of  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  and  recognition 
of  its  relative  value  in  learning  and  in  life.  He  may  bend  his 
whole  energies  to  the  discovery  of  the  smallest  particle  of  truth 
but  he  must  know  that,  though  as  truth  it  is  to  be  respected,  it 
nevertheless  a  very  small  particle.  Such  a  man  will  get  his  bearings 
any\vherc.  Oftener  the  scholar  of  today  finds  a  difficulty  which 
he  may  never  overcome  in  adjusting  his  specialty  to  a  reasonable 
scheme  of  human  life  in  general  and  of  teachers'  life  in  particular. 
For  years  he  has  cultivated  a  zest  for  research,  for  quiet,  uninter- 
rupted pursuit  of  the  exact  hour  at  which  Chaucer  started  on  his 
Italian  journey.  He  has  discovered  the  hour,  or  what  is  equally 
valuable,  demonstrated  that  some  other  discoverer's  discovery  of 
the  hour  is  mistaken;  he  has  secured  his  Ph.D.,  and  looks  down  on 
mere  bachelors  and  masters,  "  scorning  the  base  degrees  by  which 
he  did  ascend."  He  is  then  rudely  awakened  by  a  class  of  lively 
freshmen  whose  themes  he  must  mark;  or  if  there  are  not  college 
positions  enough  to  consume  this  year's  crop  of  doctors  and  he  is 
handed  over  to  a  school,  he  is  even  more  inappropriate  than  in  a 
college.     Again,  do  not  misunderstand  me.     The  right  doctor  of 
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philosophy,  whether  in  school  or  in  college,  is  the  better  for  his 
degree  and  for  every  bit  of  his  learning ;  the  trouble  is  that  the  train- 
ing for  the  degree  frequently  inculcates  a  state  of  mind,  an  attitude 
toward  higher  learning  and  toward  crude  human  youth  which,  if 
persisted  in,  will  be  fatal  to  him  who  holds  it.  The  university  has 
begun  to  recognize  the  truth  that  graduate  schools  need  to  be 
humanized  —  hence  at  Harv^ard,  the  special  graduate  dormitory 
with  its  common  room  or  general  parlor.  So  often  have  young 
scholars  engendered  doubts  about  the  human  side  of  their  work 
that  the  master  of  a  big  preparatory^  school,  applying  to  a  university 
for  a  teacher  of  Latin,  was  almost  justified  in  saying,  "I  don't 
want  anybody  that  the  Latin  Department  recommends."  He 
was  afraid  of  getting  some  shopworn  doctor  of  philosophy  who 
might  know  no  end  of  Latin  and  no  beginning  of  wholesome  human 
relations  with  the  youth  about  him. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  high  cost  of  university  teaching,  a  high 
cost  in  which  there  is  great  waste.  Professor  Lowell,  now  President 
Lowell,  used  to  say,  "  A  professor  washes  to  investigate  the  antennae 
of  the  paleozoic  cockroach,  and  ver}^  properly  establishes  a  course 
of  research  for  this  purpose.  In  this  investigation,  as  in  any  other» 
advanced  students  may  learn  his  method.  The  next  year  he  be- 
comes interested  in  the  stomach  of  the  starfish,  and  very  properly 
establishes  a  course  of  research  in  that  subject.  So  far,  so  good; 
but  he  goes  further  —  he  still  offers  his  old  research  course  in  the 
antennae  of  the  paleozoic  cockroach.  Nor  is  that  all,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Lowell.  "  In  time  he  dies;  and  we  send  out  to  Indiana  for 
a  specialist  to  carry  on  his  admirable  work  in  the  antennae  of  the 
paleozoic  cockroach."  Now  the  cockroach  is  nothing  —  that  is,, 
nothing  to  speak  of;  the  starfish  is  nothing.  The  method  is  alL 
To  Professor  Lowell's  illustration  one  might  add  that  as  soon  as  X 
University  establishes  research  in  the  paleozoic  cockroach,  Y  Uni- 
versity (the  Y  has  no  local  significance)  feels  uneasy  until  it  has 
done  likewise ;  Z  follows,  each  university  supporting  its  independent 
paleozoologist,  though  a  single  university  in  a  single  year  could 
royally  accommodate  all  students  who  need  to  investigate  the  cock- 
roach's antennae,  and  every  such  person  would  be  far  better  off 
for  the  friction  of  other  paleozoological  cockroach-loving  minds 
against  his  own. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  temptation  to  become  a  university 
attacks  a  college.  Some  local  benefactor  or  some  wealthy  graduate 
loves,  we  will  say,  Indo-Iranian  languages  or  mining  geology. 
He  then  endows  his  pet  college  with  money  to  establish  there  his 
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pet  study.  Expansion  is  always  tempting  whether  learned  expan- 
sion (Hke  Indo-Iranian)  or  practical,  commercial  expansion  (like 
mining  geology).  The  gift  may  yield  about  half  a  professor's 
salary;  the  college  squeezes  out  the  other  half,  pinching  some- 
where else.  One  advanced  study  after  another  is  added;  ambition 
to  achieve  something  like  completeness,  to  fill  out  what  will  pass 
for  a  circle  is  roused;  and  from  that  time  on  there  is  a  bitter  struggle. 
Now  it  is  right  that  a  college  should  give  higher  instruction  in 
subjects  for  which  its  geographical  position  especially  fits  it.  In 
Colorado  we  might  expect  a  strong  department  of  mining;  in 
Illinois  of  agriculture;  but  if  the  ambition  of  every  college,  where- 
ever  situated,  is  expansion  to  a  university,  we  shall  have  a  needless 
number  of  universities  draining  the  country  of  money  in  unprofit- 
able rivalry.  Some  years  ago  I  was  at  the  University  of  Ohio  in 
the  very  center  of  the  state.  It  was  growing  magnificently.  I 
never  saw  elsewhere  such  expansion  of  a  university  "  plant."  It 
was  costing  the  state  much,  and  rightly.  At  the  same  time,  two 
other  institutions  of  learning  were  appealing  to  the  legislature  for 
state  support. 

Professor  Pickering  of  the  Harvard  Observatory  used  to  contrast 
the  skill  men  show  in  making  money  with  the  want  of  skill  they 
show  in  spending  it.  How  many  universities  can  a  state  prudently 
support?  Should  not  a  private  citizen  think  twice  before  he 
founds  a  university,  whether  in  his  own  name  or  not,  within  five  or 
fifty  miles  of  one  already  established  ?  Local  schools  are  necessary ; 
local  colleges  are  useful;  local  universities,  though  they  may  do 
good  work,  are  nearly  always  a  mistake.  Even  outside  of  the 
question  of  cost,  it  is  infinitely  better  for  the  students  that  uni- 
versities should  be  comparatively  few,  better  for  the  graduate 
students  themselves  who,  otherwise  when  their  salvation  lies  in 
study  at  a  great  intellectual  center,  may  be  sidetracked  into  a 
provincial  college  with  university  ambitions  rather  than  carried 
on  to  a  resort  for  the  ablest  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
No  university  can  be  at  once  great  and  local.  Much  of  the  value 
of  a  university  is  in  universality  of  constituency  as  well  as  of  study. 
It  must,  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  have  variety  in  its  students,  variety 
of  birth,  early  training,  and  early  associations.  In  a  subject  that 
attracts  thirty  men  a  year,  the  men  are  far  better  off  distributed 
among  six  universities  than  among  thirty;  the  professors  are  far 
better  off  with  five  students  each  than  with  one.  {But  twenty-five 
professors  will  be  out  of  a  job!)  The  money-saving  in  such 
centralization    enables    each  university  to  be    strong.      Suppose 
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there  were  in  the  East  but  half  a  dozen  universities.  (I  discreetly 
allow  every  man  to  make  his  own  list.)  Are  you  sure  we 
need  more?  Through  such  centralization  the  university  may 
be  rendered  secure ;  and  the  college  may  be  kept  so.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  turning  a  first-class  college  into  a  third-class 
university,  but  not  all  college  officials  appreciate  the  danger. 
Among  those  who  do  is  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College. 
As  a  college,  Bowdoin  can  do  and  does  invaluable  work;  its 
function,  President  Hyde  maintains,  is  strictly  that  of  a  college. 
If  it  became  a  university,  it  would  be  poor  in  pocket,  inferior  in 
quality,  and  local.  At  present,  it  is  a  strong,  healthy  college  that 
knows  its  own  usefulness,  that  keeps  for  itself  the  American  college 
ideal  —  that  picks  out  the  best  of  the  young  graduates  and  sends 
them  to  university  centers  for  the  higher  learning,  and,,  what  is 
quite  as  important,  for  the  wider  intellectual  association. 

One  of  the  sad  things  in  our  university  ambitions  is  the  attitude 
that  they  almost  force  a  college  to  assume  toward  rich  men.  Every 
college  looks  for  its  multimillionaire,  who  may  be  noble  and  may 
not.  Thus  the  college  loses  something  of  its  moral  fibre,  of  its 
independence,  of  its  leadership,  something  of  its  sense  of  truth. 
Yet  recognition  of  even  the  smallest  particle  of  truth  is  the  very 
basis  of  the  university. 

Thus  I  believe  there  should  be  few  universities,  each  drawing 
from  many  colleges.  Moreover,  I  believe  there  is  no  greater  edu- 
cational mistake  today  than  that  of  our  learned  men  in  belittling 
the  American  college.  Roughly  speaking,  the  university  teaches 
the  subject;  the  college  teaches  the  man.  Of  course,  each  teaches 
both,  but  the  methods  of  approach  to  subject  or  to  student  are  as 
different  as  learning  and  humanity.  Here,  if  you  will  pardon  me, 
I  will  repeat  what  I  said  some  ten  years  ago. 

"When  we  look  at  our  higher  education,  we  note  the  growth  of 
the  university  out  of  the  college.  The  old  American  college  or 
school  of  liberal  arts  which,  with  all  its  faults,  has  for  generations 
been  our  best  school  of  manners  and  of  character,  has  surrounded 
itself  with  costly  graduate  and  professional  schools,  and  has  become 
the  new  American  university.  The  university  idea  as  distinguished 
from  the  college  idea  gets  its  impulse  in  part  from  Germany  where 
many  of  our  scholars  are  educated,  in  part  from  native  love  of 
scholarly  research,  in  part  from  restless  American  enterprise,  in 
part  from  the  need  of  thoroughly  equipped  specialists,  and  in  part 
from  the  longing  of  some  college  teachers  to  work  with  men  who  love 
learning  rather  than  with  boys  who  love  football.     As  the  bmlding 
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Up  of  a  university  absorbs  the  thought  of  president  and  faculty 
and  the  money  of  colleges,  some  men  forget  what  the  college  has 
done  for  our  country,  or  remembering,  believe  that  its  time  has 
almost  gone  by;  and  universities  vie  with  one  another  in  reducing 
the  value  of  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  in  devising  substitutes  for  that 
degree. 

*'Nor  is  it  the  university  only  that  threatens  the  college.  The 
American  people  insists  on  an  education  which  is  visibly,  almost  tan- 
gibly, practical,  and  the  college  must  meet  the  people's  demands. 
That  an  institution  founded  in  the  name  of  Christ  could  ever  have 
divorced  learning  or  anything  else  from  human  life  would  seem 
incredible  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be  true.  The  danger  of  modem 
college  education,  however,  is  not  so  much  the  monastery  as  the 
polytechnic  shop. 

**We  have,  then,  the  college  ideal  dimmed  by  the  university 
ideal;  the  college  work  crowded  by  professional  work,  the  college 
teacher  inclined  to  set  aside  the  college  for  something  more 
advanced;  the  college  studies  changed  to  give  the  people  what 
they  want ;  the  college  income  eking  out  the  cost  of  the  higher 
learning ;  and  here  and  there  a  university  almost  ready  to  shed  the 
college  altogether. 

**No  doubt  the  secondary  school  does  more  than  it  used  to  do, 
but  it  can  not  be  what  the  college  has  been  to  our  American  youth. 
Nor  can  the  professional  school  today  vouchsafe  to  a  student 
either  college  life  in  the  American  sense  of  the  words  or  that  basis 
of  liberal  education  which,  giving  the  specialist  a  wide  human  out- 
look, makes  him  even  in  his  specialty  a  wiser  man. 

**The  university  must  face  the  same  problem  that  confronts  the 
church.  To  be  an  active  force  in  the  modem  world,  it  must  deal 
with  living  issues;  to  deal  with  what  a  modem  American  calls 
living  issues,  it  must  not  be  overtheological  or  overtheoretical,  and 
must  show  by  its  fruits  that  it  helps  men  in  problems  of  life  no 
less  than  in  problems  of  learning.  The  university,  eager  to  increase 
its  numbers  and  its  influence,  is  in  danger  of  being  led  by  the  people 
instead  of  leading  them;  and  the  danger,  scarcely  significant  in 
schools  of  higher  learning,  becomes  serious  in  the  college,  in  that 
part  of  the  university  which  aims  to  fit  men  for  all  kinds  of  good 
citizenship. 

**  Yet  if  there  is  one  thing  for  which  a  college  stands,  rather  than 
a  professional  school,  rather  than  a  graduate  school  of  higher  learn- 
ing, rather  than  anything  but  the  church,  and  rather  than  the 
church  except  at  her  best,  it  is  the  leavening  of  an  active  life  by  a 
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noble  ideal.  The  college  may  and  should  teach  impartially  oppos- 
ing theories,  but  if  it  becomes  a  miscellaneous  popular  school,  it 
abandons  much  of  its  strength. 

**  I  do  not  speak  of  any  one  university.  I  speak  rather  of  a  danger 
that  threatens  what  I  still  hold  to  be  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  uni- 
versities, a  danger  to  the  very  existence  of  such  institutions  as  are 
still  called  colleges.  The  territory  between  mediaeval  asceticism 
and  Yankee  commercialism  is  so  wide  that  we  must  be  able  to 
walk  in  it,  avoiding  the  abyss  on  either  side.  We  can  keep  an  A.B. 
and  an  A.B.  that  is  worth  working  for;  we  can  keep  about  our 
college  halls  what  Mr  Justice  Holmes  has  called  **  an  aroma  of  high 
feeling,  not  to  be  found  or  lost  in  science  or  Greek,  not  to  be  fixed, 
yet  all  pervading;"  we  must  believe  as  eagerly  as  John  Milton  did 
or  Theodore  Roosevelt  coes  that  the  educated  man  who  fails  to 
work  for  the  common  good  is  false  to  his  trust,  and  year  by  year, 
as  the  plot  of  life  grows  thicker,  we  must  keep  in  sight,  looking 
deeper  and  higher  with  the  eyes  of  our  understanding,  the  vision 
without  which  there  is  no  life.  To  show  this  vision  is  the  highest 
duty  of  the  American  college.  No  school  of  law  or  of  medicine, 
no  school  for  learning  for  learning's  sake,  no  school  of  theology 
wherein  the  word  of  God  is  too  often  boimd,  can  equal  the  best 
college  as  an  interpreter  of  universal  ^  human  life.  And  so  while 
we  honor  the  university,  let  us  cherish  with  her  and  in  her  the 
college,  that  part  of  the  university  which  now  stands  most  in  need, 
the  center  of  all,  the  light  of  all,  a  lamp  which  it  is  for  us  to  keep 
trimmed  and  burning.*' 
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Friday  morning,  October  29 

THE  LIBRARY  AS  A  REINFORCEMENT  OF  THE 

SCHOOL 

W.  DAWSON  JOHNSTON   M.  A.,  LIBRARIAN,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

One  of  our  most  eminent  critics,  Mr  Henry  Sedgwick,  said  in 
a  recent  essay  that  the  public  schools  and  our  general  system  of 
education  supply  the  conditions  that  make  a  reading  mob  pos- 
sible. The  remark  is  true  enough  to  be  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  evolution  of  society  herds  of  men  have  been  succeeded 
by  mobs  of  men,  and  in  the  evolution  of  the  mob  the  shouting 
mob  has  been  superseded  by  the  reading  mob.  No  one  will,  I 
think,  question  that  this  change  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
progress,  and  few  will  question  seriously  the  possibility  of  fur- 
ther progress.  The  reading  mob  may  gradually  be  organized 
into  societies  of  thoughtful  men,  mindful,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
the  best  traditions  of  human  culture,  and  on  the  other  hand 
open  to  the  latest  revelations  of  science.  From  a  certain  point 
of  view  then  our  problems  of  educational  reform  seem  to  resolve 
themselves  into  problems  of  reform  in  the  aims  and  methods  of  read- 
ing, and  a  new  significance  attaches  to  the  place  of  literature 
among  instruments  of  culture  and  to  the  library  among  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

Value  of  general  reading 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me,  we  must  disabuse  ourselves 
of  the  notion  that  the  mastery  of  a  few  standard  books  is  all 
that  is  essential  to  culture.  This  was  in  a  measure  true  when 
science  was  still  in  its  infancy  and  literature  was  philosophical 
or  didactic,  but  now  that  it  is  scientific  or  descriptive  the  idea 
is  most  untrue.  Another  notion  which  is  productive  of  mischief 
is  that  books  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds:  the  literature  of 
knowledge  and  the  literature  of  power,  the  one  class  being  ex- 
clusive of  the  other.  Those  who  would  cultivate  science  for 
science's  sake,  and  those  who  would  cultivate  literature  for  lit- 
erature's sake,  may  consent  to  such  a  classification :  but  those 
who  value  books-  for  their  use  know  that  the  literature  of 
knowledge  is  more  powerful  than  any  one  can  estimate,  and  that 
the  literature  of  power  contains  knowledge  of  the  utmost  value. 
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In  place  then  of  the  reading  of  a  few  books  I  would  urge  the 
reading  of  many,  and  in  place  of  the  reading  of  one  book  for 
knowledge  and  another  for  pleasure  I  would  urge  the  reading  of 
those  books  of  knowledge  which  give  most  pleasure.  In  other 
words,  I  would  urge  the  importance  of  general  reading,  and 
such  changes  in  methods  of  reading  as  will  make  general  read- 
ing possible. 

The  value  of  books  has  always,  I  believe,  been  overestimated, 
the  value  of  the  right  reading  of  books  has  always  been  under- 
estimated. It  is  only  as  we  learn  to  read  that  books  gain  real 
value,  and  it  is  only  as  we  learn  to  read  them  with  discrimi- 
nation and  rapidity  that  their  value  to  us  becomes  considerable. 
The  illiterate  are,  indeed,  little  poorer  than  those  who  are  de- 
bauched by  indiscriminate  reading,  or  those  who  are  content  with 
a  few  fragments  of  the  literature  of  the  world.  The  failure  of 
the  library  has  been  in  allowing  too  much  license  in  the  use  of 
its  collections  and  in  requiring  little  except  the  return  of  the 
books.  The  failure  of  the  school  has  been  in  attempting  to 
exact  the  impossible  from  readers  and  after  a  few  years'  efforts 
abandoning  them  altogether ;  in  undertaking  detailed,  and  to  the 
majority,  distasteful  studies  of  a  few  standard  works,  and  in 
making  of  reading  a  vocal  exercise  instead  of  a  mental  one.  In 
short,  the  library  lacks  the  teachers  and  the  teachers  lack  libra- 
ries. How  can  the  two  be  brought  together?  How  can  the  one 
be  put  in  position  to  supply  what  is  lacking  in  the  other?  How 
can  the  library  reinforce  the  school,  and  the  school  reinforce  the 
library? 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  we  must  first  of  all  recog- 
nize that  the  library  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem—  not  an  adjunct  of  the  school  merely  but  a  necessary 
complement  of  it.  The  school  stands  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  special  subjects;  the  library,  for  the  rounding  out 
of  this  knowledge.  The  school  library  furnishes  the  collateral 
reading  of  earlier  years;  the  community  library  furnishes  the 
reading  of  later  years. 

Collateral  reading 
The  work  of  our  earlier  schools  was  based  upon  the  classics 
in  literature  and  textbooks  in  science.     The  artificial  protection 
thus  given  to  the  classics  has  been  withdrawn.     We  now  recog- 
nize that  the  classics  are  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  life  and 
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that  great  books  are  not  the  only  good  ones.  With  the  rapid 
development  of  science,  too,  the  textbook  is  being  superseded 
by  the  lecture  and  the  laboratory.  At  the  same  time,  both  in 
the  study  of  literature  and  in  the  study  of  science  we  are  recog- 
nizing the  need  of  supplementary  reading.  The  doles  which  we 
hand  out  in  the  classroom,  we  find  may  pauperize  the  pupil, 
not  enrich  him.  We  may  give  him  learning  but  we  must,  we 
have  decided,  cultivate  in  him  the  ability  to  learn.  The  com- 
mon school  studies  represent  only  a  part,  though  perhaps  the 
most  important  part,  of  the  commonwealth  of  literature  and 
science.  Pupils  must  be  made  aware  of  the  vast  realms  of 
knowledge  which  have  not  been  made  common  property,  they 
must  be  encouraged  to  explore  those  realms  and  make  them  their 
own.  They  can  not  do  this  alone,  nor  can  their  teachers  travel 
very  far  with  them.  Their  guides  must  be  books,  and  he  is  the 
best  explorer  who  knows  best  how  to  employ  those  guides.  For 
this  reason  the  use  of  public  libraries  by  school  children  and 
the  establishment  of  libraries  in  school  buildings  is  encouraged 
and  instruction  in  reading,  in  science  and  in  literature  takes 
more  and  more  the  form  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  books. 


Vacation  reading 

But  while  we  have  pretty  well  defined  the  place  of  books  in 
our  school  v.^ork  and  have  recognized  the  importance  of  col- 
lateral reading  in  classroom  study,  we  do  not  seem  to  have  ap- 
preciated fully  the  importance  of  the  elective  courses  in  reading 
pursued  at  home  during  vacations,  on  holidays,  and  at  other 
times.  These  supplement  in  a  notable  manner  the  required 
reading  of  the  school. 

In  the  choice  of  our  textbooks  and  in  our  collateral  reading 
we  have  been  influenced  by  the  immediate  demands  of  society 
and  by  the  spirit  of  specialization.  The  test  of  our  ability  has 
been  our  success  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  society  and  in  satisfying  its  wants,  and  schools  have 
been  esteemed  in  as  far  as  they  have  furthered  success  in  these 
particulars. 

But  the  need  of  the  individual,  especially  during  the  earlier 
years  of  life,  must  be  considered  also.  We  should  not  be  made 
to  conform  by  process  of  inquisition  or  drill,  nor  should  we 
be  converted  into  specialists  before  we  have  reached  years  of 
discretion.     The  individual  must  be  allowed  to  find  his  place  in 
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society  for  himself,  and  there  is  hardly  any  better  way  for  him 
to  find  himself  and  his  own  world  than  in  those  general  excur- 
sions among  books  which  are  possible  during  vacations  and 
holidays.  Then  one  is  no  longer  obliged  to  keep  step  with  others 
of  his  own  class.  He  may  follow  heroes  in  their  adventures^ 
and  in  company  with  the  world's  discoverers  may  pass  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  the  known  world  into  the  mysterious  regions 
of  the  unknown.  It  is  in  the  hours  thus  spent  that  the  reader, 
the  younger  reader  as  well  as  the  older  one,  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  substantial,  though  intangible,  benefits  of  general  read- 
ing, hears  the  things  most  worth  hearing,  and  sees  the  things 
most  worth  seeing. 

This  general  reading  of  school  children  presents  a  notable 
opportunity  for  cooperation  between  school  and  library.  The 
school  is  interested  in  it  not  merely  for  its  educational  value 
but  because  of  its  relation  to  some  of  the  problems  of  school 
organization  and  administration.  Of  these  problems  one  of  the 
most  serious  in  the  large  schools  is  the  crowded  curriculum. 
This  involves  child  labor  of  a  deplorable  type,  leads  to  mechani- 
cal work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  rather  than  intellectual  work, 
and  develops  the  power  to  acquire  but  not  to  do.  Some  of  the 
subjects  should  be  transferred  from  the  course  of  study  and  in- 
corporated in  courses  of  reading.  We  may  in  this  way  secure 
some  of  the  advantages  which  come  from  a  combined  system  of 
required  and  elective  studies  in  the  higher  schools,  some  of  the 
advantages  which  obtain  in  the  pass  and  honor  examinations  in 
England. 

In  the  smaller  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  the  problem  is  of 
the  opposite  kind.  There  there  are  not  teachers  and  courses 
enough.  A  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  shows  that  one  third  of  the  high  school  pupils  in  the 
United  States  are  in  schools  having  not  more  than  three  teach- 
ers, and  in  the  majority  of  elementary  schools  there  is  not  more 
than  one  teacher.  In  such  schools  as  these  the  library  must 
certainly  be  made  an  important  adjunct  to  the  other  activities 
of  the  school. 

But  however  much  we  are  embarrassed  by  the  fulness  of  our 
course  of  study  in  some  places  and  by  its  poverty  in  others,  the 
fundamental  problem  in  all  our  schools  is  that  of  humanizing 
our  studies.  It  is  only  as  they  subserve  the  ends  of  social  or 
moral  education  that  schools  justify  their  maintenance  as  public 
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institutions.  And  here  again  the  library  proves  a  useful  ally, 
for  in  it  may  be  found  recorded  not  merely  the  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  great  men,  fragmentary  and  disjointed,  but  the  whole 
story  of  their  lives ;  there  may  be  discovered  the  halo  of  romance 
which  shines  over  every  man;  there  may  be  read  the  words 
loyalty,  honor,  courtesy,  love.  These  are  no  textbook  terms, 
but  they  have  their  value,  for  words  are  powerful  makers  of 
what  they  stand  for. 

Whether  then  one  considers  the  relation  of  the  library  to  the 
extent  of  the  course  of  study  or  to  its  content  one  is  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  work  of  the  schools  may  be  enriched  as  much 
by  a  well  organized  library  service  as  by  the  improvement  of 
the  teachers  and  teaching  processes  or  by  additions  to  the  course 
of  study  or  the  reorganization  of  it. 

The  library  and  school  extension 

A  second  notable  opportunity  for  cooperation  between  school 
and  library  is  presented  by  the  various  forms  of  continuation 
schools  and  classes.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  cities  of 
25,000  and  over  in  this  country  about  40^  only  remain  in  school 
until  they  enter  the  eighth  grade,  and  about  Si  only  finish  the 
high  school  course.  As  long  as  this  is  true  auxiliary  educational 
agencies  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  among  these  agen- 
cies none,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  made  of  greater  importance 
than  the  library.  By  the  library  here  I  mean  the  institution  and 
not  merely  the  collection  of  books.  If  our  education  were  com- 
plete when  we  leave  school  a  collection  of  books  to  which  we 
might  refer  and  from  which  we  might  borrow  would  be  suffi- 
cient. But  as  it  is  the  library  service  is  far  more  important 
than  the  books.  There  can  not  be  a  library  without  a  librarian, 
and  there  can  not  be  a  good  library  without  many  library  as- 
sistants. The  older  community  and  school  libraries  were  unsuc- 
cessful simply  because  of  the  failure  to  recognize  this  fact,  and 
we  today  will  fail  to  make  libraries  true  institutions  of  learning 
wherever  and  whenever  we  neglect  to  provide  adequate  library 
service.  The  library  can  not  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances take  the  place  of  the  college  nor  can  it  even  take  the  place  of 
the  high  school,  but  it  should  be  so  organized  as  to  help  those 
who  are  imable  to  attend  college  or  high  -school,  and,  indeed, 
all  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  after  school. 

The  earlier  public  libraries  devoted  much  of  their  energy  to 
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work  with  children,  but  more  recently  they  have  attempted  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  young  artisan  also,  the  business  man, 
and  the  farmer.  The  public  library  is  in  this  way  becoming  as 
significant  a  part  of  the  educational  system  as  the  school  library 
is  of  the  school  system.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  tendency 
in  this  direction  and  its  importance;  there  is  a  question,  how- 
ever, w^hether  this  multiplication  of  library  duties  does  not  make 
coordination  between  school  and  library  more  necessary  and  co- 
operation between  teachers  and  librarians  more  desirable.  With- 
out careful  organization  of  our  educational  activity,  our  school 
duties  may  lead  us  to  neglect  our  library  opportunities,  and 
on  the  other  hand  our  library  privileges  may  be  exercised  at 
the  expense  of  fundamental  training.  An  effort  must  be  made, 
therefore,  to  regulate  each  —  the  work  of  the  school  and  the 
work  of  the  library. 

The  regulation  of  the' work  of  the  school  has  occupied  much 
thought.  The  regulation  of  the  work  of  the  library  is  of  no 
less  importance,  indeed,  it  is  of  perhaps  greater  importance  be- 
cause it  is  for  the  most  part  done  by  persons  without  pedagogi- 
cal training  or  experience.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  that 
the  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  a  member  of  the  board 
of  library  trustees,  and  the  librarian  a  member  of  the  school 
board.  It  is  desirable  that  librarians  should  be  active  in  the 
service  of  the  schools  and  teachers  active  in  the  service  of  the 
libraries.  It  is  desirable  that  the  library's  collections  should  be 
carried  to  schools  and  the  school  children  brought  to  the  libra- 
ries. And,  to  mention  one  other  matter,  only,  it  is  desirable  that 
pupils  should  receive  credit  for  library  work  whether  in  the 
school,  or  in  the  reading  circle,  or  elsewhere. 

But  educational  legislation  which  shall  embrace  the  library  as 
well  as  the  school  is  not  enough.  There  must  also  be  library 
training  —  library  training  not  only  for  librarians  but  also  for 
tcrchers.  The  State  of  New  York  was  the  first  to  provide  in 
any  way  for  the  training  of  librarians,  and  public  libraries 
throughout  the  country  have  felt  the  influence  of  its  library 
school.  But  school  libraries  also  require  skilled  supervision  and 
use,  especially  in  communities  where  there  are  no  public  libra- 
ries. Obviously,  then,  the  next  step  is  to  provide  for  library 
instruction  in  the  normal  scliools.  The  need  of  such  instruction 
is  crrent :  the  results  of  it  wruld  be  incalculable. 
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Piscussion 

DA   M.   MENDENHALL,    LIBRARIAN   STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL,   GENESEO 
Paper  read  by  Principal  Sturgis 

Mr  Johnston,  in  his  address,  has  shown  how  the  old  textbook 
method  of  teaching  has  given  place  to  the  laboratory  method, 
and  how  the  library  has  become  a  laboratory,  just  as  necessary 
to  the  student,  as  the  workshop  to  the  carpenter,  or  the  laboratory 
to  the  chemist. 

My  part  in  discussing  his  address  is  to  urge  that  students  in  our 
schools  be  trained  to  an  intelligent  use  of  this  laboratory.  The 
need  for  such  training  is  apparent.  Within  the  last  30  years, 
library  science  has  become  organized,  methods  of  classifying  and 
indexing  books  are  uniform  throughout  the  country,  great  indexes 
to  periodical  and  general  literature,  subject  indexes,  book  cata- 
logues, and  all  kinds  of  tools  have  been  compiled  for  the  help  of 
the  student  in  his  worl:.  The  library  has  become  the  quiet  work- 
shop of  the  school,  with  reference  books  to  answer  all  kinds  of 
questions,  and  bibliographies  to  be  used  as  short  cuts  in  getting 
information,  and  in  the  well  administered  library  these  tools  are 
within  easy  reach  of  every  student.  And  just  here  is  the  diM- 
culty  —  the  student  is  helpless  because  he  does  not  know  how  to 
handle  the  tools.  The  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  the  high 
school,  the  normal  school  and  teachers  training  classes  and  the 
institutes  should  teach  the  students  how  to  use  the  library  as  a 
laboratory  for  study.  This  is  the  "  new  method  "  that  should 
be  introduced,  and  these  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  a  neces- 
sary method. 

I  Why  library  training  is  necessary  in  the  grades.  The  following 
is  quoted  directly  from  a  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction: 

USING    A    BOOK 

It  was  a  sixth  grade  history  class.  Twelve  different  texts  on 
American  histor}'  had  been  collected  by  the  teacher.  These  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  12  pupils.  The  teacher  said,  '*  Find  what 
your  book  says  about  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin."  What 
followed?  Some  began  to  go  through  the  book,  leaf  by  leaf;  some 
sat  still,  looking  helpless;  some  went  to  the  table  of  contents,  and 
others  turned  directly  to  the  index.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes 
the  teacher  asked  them  to  report.  Five  had  found  the  topic  and 
were  ready  to  tell  its  substance.  Two  had  found  where  the  sub- 
ject was  treated  but  could  not  give  it.  Two  claimed  that  their 
book  didn't  "  have  it."     Three  said  they  couldn't  find  it.  ' 

Before  the  year  was  over  every  child  in  the  grade  knew  the 
difference  between  a  table  of  contents  and  an  index  and  knew  how 
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to  find  a  topic  quickly  when  he  was  sent  to  a  reference  book.  In 
our  zeal  to  teach  children  how  to  use  tools  and  utensils  in  the 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  rooms  let  us  not  fail  to  take 
the  time  and  care  to  teach  them  how  to  use  a  book,  the  greatest 
labor  saving  machine  ever  invented. 

F.   G.  Blair,  State  SupH  of  Public  Instructioft 

I  was  told  the  other  day  of  a  third  year  high  school  boy,  who 
was  asked  by  his  mother  to  find  a  word  in  the  dictionary.  He  w^as 
unable  to  find  the  word,  and  his  mother  taught  him  what  eight 
grades  in  the  public  school,  and  three  years  of  high  school  had 
neglected  to  teach  him  —  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
dictionary.  I  wish  that  you  might  spend  a  few  hours  with  me  in 
the  library  watching  the  new  students  in  their  helpless  efforts  to 
find  information  —  losing  time,  because  they  can  not  use  indexes 
and  short  cuts,  not  finding  what  they  want  in  a  book,  because 
they  fail  to  use  the  table  of  contents  and  index.  Again  and  again 
students  fail  to  find  material,  because  they  have  used  an  index 
ignorantly.  Students  have  looked  at  me  in  amazement  when 
asked  to  find  a  topic  in  the  index  and  then  look  through  the  book 
from  cover  to  cover  to  see  what  was  meant.  This  experience  is 
related  by  another  librarian : 

In  one  week  I  had  three  questions  asked  me  by  three  different 
classes  of  people  —  a  child,  a  student,  and  a  business  man,  who  is 
a  graduate  of  one  of  our  large  universities. 

The  child  wanted  to  know  the  date  of  the  cotton  gin.  We  found 
it  by  referring  to  the  index  of  her  geography. 

The  student  wanted  a  list  of  the  important  men  in  the  world's 
histor\%  with  their  dates,  and  a  line  teUing  what  each  did.  I  had 
some  trouble  in  suiting  him,  but  he  finally  decided  that  the  bio- 
graphical Hst  in  the  back  of  the  dictionary  was  just  the  thing.  He 
told  me  that  they  had  a  dictionary,  the  Britannica,  and  some 
other  kind  of  encyclopedia  at  home,  but  he  never  could  find  any- 
thing in  them.  He  was  not  a  country  boy.  He  came  from  a 
large  city. 

The  university  man  wanted  to  know  when  Pliny  was  bom.  He 
had  been  three  days  trying  to  see  me.  I  referred  him  to  the  back 
of  the  dictionary  in  his  own  office. 

All  this  training  in  the  use  of  books  as  tools  should  have  been 
given  in  the  grades. 

And  side  by  side  with  teaching  the  child  the  use  of  books  as 
tools  should  come  the  cultivation  of  his  taste  in  reading.  Out  of 
an  entering  normal  class,  this  September,  of  85  students;  63  had 
never  read   King  of  the  Golden  River,   50  [have  not  read  Arabian 
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Nights,  57,  Treasure  Islafid,  and  68  do  not  know  Stevenson's  Child* s 
Garden  of  Verses.  Perhaps  if  the  public  school  had  done  all  of 
its  duty  in  stimulating  the  reading  habit  of  these  students,  the 
statistics  might  have  been  different. 

There  is  another  reason  for  teaching  children  the  use  of  the 
library.  Out  of  loo  entering  pupils,  the  elementary  schools  keep 
only  40  to  the  last  grammar  grade,  and  only  4  out  of  the  100 
continue  through  the  high  school.  Four  fifths  of  the  children 
entering  the  city  schools  leave  before  the  fifth  grade.  The  system 
of  free  public  education  begins  with  the  public  schools  and  con- 
tinues with  the  free  public  library.  One  duty  of  the  school  is  to 
prepare  the  child  to  carry  on,  by  means  of  the  library,  his  own 
self-education  after  leaving  school. 

2  Why  the  high  school  should  train  students  in  using  the  library. 
At  the  State  Library  meeting  held  in  September,  the  committee 
on  high  school  libraries  recommended  in  its  report  that  instruction 
in  the  use  of  books  and  the  library  be  required  in  all  the  high 
schools  of  the  state.  One  reason  for  urging  this  recommendation 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  student  in  his  work  because,  of  course,  If  is 
impossible  to  do  efficient  school  work  without  a  knowledge  of 
reference  books,  and  because  the  student  who  can  not  intellig^tly 
use  library  tools  loses  time  and  is  handicapped  in  his  work.  Dr 
Canfield  of  Columbia  said  once,  that  the  difference  between  one 
who  is  trained  in  the  use  of  books  and  the  one  who  is  not  is  that 
the  one  who  is  trained  can  find  more  in  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary,  than  the  one  without  training  can  find  in  a  library  of 
1000  volumes. 

Another  reason  comes  from  our  colleges.  Mr  Austin,  reference 
librarian  at  Cornell,  says  that  one  good  service  w^hich  secondary 
schools  should  render  the  colleges  is  to  give  training  in  the  use 
of  the  library  as  preliminary  to  advanced  research  work.  Because 
students  in  the  secondary  schools  have  no  bibliographical  training, 
the  colleges  must  do  such  preliminary  work  as  teaching  the  use 
of  a  catalogue,  an  index,  a  cyclopedia.  He  says  that  until  students 
come  to  the  university  with  some  appreciation  of  how  to  use  a 
library,  the  college  must  supply  this  fundamental  training  before 
it  can  do  anything  more  advanced  with  them.  There  is  still 
another  reason  for  urging  that  high  school  students  be  given 
library  instruction.  Many  of  our  high  school  students,  graduates, 
and  those  who  have  had  only  one  or  two  years'  w^ork  go  out  as 
our  rural  teachers.  School  superintendents  and  institute  con- 
ductors agree  in  saying  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  rural 
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teachers,  is  that  they  be  trained  in  the  use  of  books  and  be  given 
instruction  that  will  enable  them  to  select  books  for  the  school 
library  and  direct  the  reading  of  children.  In  many  cases  the 
rural  teacher  does  not  have  a  knowledge  of  reference  books  — 
all  because  it  has  never  been  given  to  her  anywhere  in  her  course 
of  training.  A  few  years  ago  40  children  went  from  the  rural 
schools  to  take  the  entrance  examinations  for  the  high  school. 
All  but  one  out  of  the  40  failed  in  English.  They  were  not  dull 
children  and  they  had  not  had  poor  teaching.  All  of  the  40  passed 
in  every  other  subject.  This  is  the  explanation  for  their  failure  — 
there  were  no  books  in  the  school  from  which  these  children  came. 
Such  a  condition  could  not  exist  long  in  a  school  where  the  teacher 
has  been  trained  in  the  use  of  books.  The  well  selected  school 
library  is  important.  But  of  even  greater  initial  importance  is 
the  teacher  trained  in  the  selection  of  books,  because  as  a  result 
of  her  efforts,  a  well  selected  library  is  bound  to  follow. 

But  I  am  already  giving  reasons  that  come  under  the  3d  point, 
why  library  training  should  be  given  in  normal  schools  and  teachers 
training  classes.  I  am  convinced  that  these  training  [classes] 
schools  lie  at  the  very  root  of  the  library  and  school  problem.  In 
the  normal  schools  students  are  doing  their  practice  work  before 
going  into  regular  positions.  It  is  their  period  of  apprenticeship. 
If  coming  teachers  are  to  be  prepared  to  direct  the  reading  of 
children,  to  select  books  for  the  school  library'  and  to  teach  children 
how  to  use  books  and  the  library,  this  instruction  must  be  given 
to  them  in  their  professional  course  of  training,  while  they  are 
teachers  in  the  process  of  making. 

4  Why  training  in  the  use  of  books  should  be  given  in  the 
teachers  institutes. 

One  institute  conductor  says  that  the  crying  need  of  teachers  of 
this  State  is  that  an  instructor  go  about  to  the  teachers  institute 
and  awaken  an  interest  in  the  books  recommended  by  the  ele- 
mentary syllabus.  The  teachers  already  in  service  must  be 
reached  through  the  institute.  They  have  left  the  theoretical 
training  school  and  have  learned  from  actual  experience  in  the 
schoolroom,  what  they  do  not,  but  should  know.  They  realize 
the  value  of  a  course  on  children's  literature,  the  necessity  of 
knowing  how  to  select  books  for  the  schoolroom,  and  how  to 
administer  and  use  the  school  library.  One  great  field  of  work  for 
the  State  is  to  provide  some  means  of  giving  such  instruction  to 
the  teachers  already  in  service. 
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For  all  the  reasons  just  stated,  I  should  urge  that  this  new 
method,  the  library  method,  be  taught  in  all  our  schools.  "  Library 
methods  "  is  not  a  new  and  separate  study  that  will  overcrowd  an 
already  crowded  curriculum.  It  is  instead  a  method  that  will 
make  easy  and  possible  all  the  other  courses  of  the  curriculum. 
To  teach  the  use  of  books  belongs  legitimately  with  regular  school 
work.  The  new  requirements  of  the  State  Education  Department 
have  revolutionized  old  methods  of  study  and  introduced  the 
library  method.  But  how  can  the  new  course  be  carried  out 
unless  the  use  of  the  library  is  taught  to  make  the  work  possible? 

MARY  E.  HALL,  LIBRARIAN,  GIRLS  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BROOKLYN 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  what  has  been  already  said  concerning 
the  need  for  some  systematic  instruction  of  students  in  the  use  of 
books  and  a  library.  We  in  the  school  libraries  realize  the  great 
amount  of  valuable  time  which  is  being  wasted  by  the  students  in 
their  library  work.  The  instances  cited  by  Miss  Mendenhall  are 
common  in  all  our  schools.  Each  term  I  find  many  students  who 
do  not  even  know  how  to  use  an  encyclopedia  much  less  an  index 
to  a  book.  These  are  often  advanced  students,  some  are  found 
in  the  senior  class.  While  we  are  trying  to  give  instruction  to 
individuals  where  we  see  it  is  needed  we  know  that  there  are  many 
who  are  not  being  reached  in  this  way.  As  the  need  for  some 
instruction  is  already  recognized  in  the  present  English  syllabus 
for  secondary  schools,  in  the  "  Additional  suggestions  "  I  would 
like  to  urge  that  in  the  new  syllabus  of  1910  provision  be  made 
for  at  least  one  lesson  a  term  during  the  high  school  course,  the 
work  to  be  a  part  of  the  required  work  in  English  instead  of  being 
optional  as  at  present.  This  is  being  done  in  the  Detroit  Central 
High  School,  and  in  the  high  schools  of  Cleveland,  and  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  the  latter  case  the  instruction  being  given  by  the  public 
library  to  the  English  teachers  and  they  in  tum^giving  it  to  their 
pupils.  In  a  recent  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  definite  instruc- 
tion which  is  already  being  given  to  our  high  school  students  in 
New  York  State  the  replies  from  50  of  our  largest  high  schools 
show  that  in  only  5  schools  is  systematic  instruction  being  given 
and  fully  one  half  do  not  report  even  the  incidental  instruction 
suggested  in  the  syllabus.  In  many  places  the  librarian  of  the 
public  library  would  be  glad  to  give  this  instruction  if  the  teachers 
did  not  feel  like  undertaking  it  —  this  is  being  done  in  Bingham- 
ton  through  the  cooperation  of  the  librarian  and  the  superintendent 
of  schools.     I  would  like  to  see  the  day  when  all  our  high  school. 
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Students  in  New  York  State  shall  have  such  definite  training  in 
this  use  of  books  and  a  library  in  their  school  work  that  they  will 
go  out  from  school  prepared  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
college  and  public  library. 

In  addition  to  this  use  of  a  library  in  the  school  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  information  we  are  looking  upon  it  more  and  more  as 
a  source  of  inspiration  and  a  means  of  general  culture,  as  Mr 
Johnston  has  already  suggested.  We  are  only  beginning  to  realize 
all  that  it  may  do  in  awakening  interest,  widening  the  horizon  of 
the  student,  and  developing  permanent  interests,  and  how  it  may 
help  in  the  work  of  all  departments  and  of  all  kinds  of  schools. 

The  extent  to  which  the  library  may  be  a  reinforcement  of  the 
school  depends  far  more  upon  the  interest  and  influence  of  prin- 
cipal and  teachers  than  upon  anything  the  Hbrarian  can  do.  Where 
they  emphasize  the  use  of  the  library  and  believe  that  the  culti- 
vation of  a  taste  for  books  and  reading  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  a  school  can  do  for  its  students  the  library  may  be  made 
the  very  center  of  the  school  work.  But  without  their  active 
cooperation  the  librarian's  work  will  be  in  vain  as  far  as  those 
students  are  concerned  who  most  need  the  library  —  the  students 
who  do  not  care  to  read  and  have  never  used  the  public  library. 
These  must  come  to  the  library  through  the  influence  of  the  teachers 
or  not  at  all.  Mr  Johnston  has  spoken  of  our  special  duty  to  these 
pupils  who  come  from  homes  without  books  and  with  no  refining 
influences.  Some  of  these  are  being  reached  by  the  attractive 
children's  rooms  in  the  public  library  where  in  the  story  hour, 
books  and  pictures,  they  are  receiving  some  of  those  things  which 
the  more  fortunate  child  receives  almost  unconsciously  in  his 
home  environment.  But  there  are  many  who  have  never  felt  the 
spell  of  the  public  library  and  who  must  learn  the  joy  of  reading 
and  the  u.se  of  a  library  through  the  influence  of  the  school  if  they 
are  ever  to  know^hem.  In  our  own  school,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  high  school  course,  we  try  to  determine  who  these  students 
are  and  how  we  may  begin  to  help  them  at  once  to  an  appreciation 
of  what  a  library  may  mean  to  them.  We  began  this  work  last 
term  by  taking  a  census  of  the  entering  class  as  to  their  connection 
with  a  pul)lic  library,  also  asking  about  the  books  they  had  enjoyed 
before  coming  to  high  school,  and  some  of  the4books  they  owned 
or  had  in  their  homes.  Out  of  500  pupils  152  had  no  membership 
in  the  public  librar\',  many  had  read  very  little  except  what  w^as 
actually  required  in  the  grammar  schools  and  reported  few  or  no 
books  in  their  homes.     Some  had  no  magazines  or  even  a  daily 
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paper  in  the  English  language.  We  made  up  our  minds  to  so 
emphasize  the  library  in  that  first  year  at  high  school  as  to  make 
it  such  a  delight  and  help  to  them  that  they  would  use  it  volun- 
tarily in  the  three  years  to  follow.  In  the  English  department 
lists  of  books  for  supplementary  reading  were  revised  to  suit  their 
special  needs,  books  being  included  which  the  average  child  has 
probably  read  long  ago.  Books  not  in  the  school  library  were  put 
on  the  list  so  that  a  card  in  the  public  library  became  a  necessity 
at  once.  Teachers  in  all  departments  cooperated  in  this  effort  to 
show  the  students  what  a  library  could  do  for  them.  Whenever 
practicable,  when  questions  came  up  in  classroom  or  laboratory, 
students  were  sent  to  the  library  to  answer  them.  In  the  case  of 
one  specially  indifferent  pupil  in  biology  the  use  of  the  library 
entirely  changed  her  attitude  toward  the  subject  and  she  became 
one  of  the  most  interested  and  enthusiastic  workers  in  the  labora- 
tory. Sent  to  the  library  to  answer  a  question  which  she  had 
raised  about  sponges  she  read  the  article  in  the  encyclopedia  and 
then  asked  the  librarian  whether  any  of  the  books  mentioned  in 
the  bibliography  were  in  the  school  library.  An  interesting  little 
book  which  she  read  through  lead  her  to  the  use  of  many  delightful 
nature  books  on  the  biology  shelves  and  a  continued  use  of  the 
library  for  other  studies.  Students  whose  imaginations  were  not 
equal  to  an  understanding  or  appreciation  of  The  Ancient  Mariner 
were  sent  to  the  library  to  see  the  Dor^  pictures  and  these  never 
failed  to  awaken  interest  in  the  poem.  Everything  possible  was 
done  to  make  the  library  attractive  and  create  an  atmosphere  of 
w^elcome  'and  friendly  helpfulness,  and  the  second  term  found 
most  of  the  500  students  using  it  constantly  of  their  own  accord 
and  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  with  a  certain  feeling  of  pridfe 
and  independence  in  knowing  how  to  use  it.  I  believe  in  many  of 
our  schools  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  leaving  most  of  the  library 
work  for  the  senior  year;  the  students  through  the  entire  course 
need  not  only  the  influence  of  a  few  selected  books  in  the  classroom 
library  but  the  help  which  the  main  school  library  can  give  to  them, 
wnth  its  reference  books  and  carefully  selected  collection  of  the 
best  books  on  all  subjects  represented  in  the  curriculum  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  great  works  of  the  world's  best  litera- 
ture. We  can  not  measure  all  that  such  a  library  may  do  for 
the  pupils  just  by  the  mere  power  of  suggestion  as  they  browse 
among  the  shelves. 

In  the  special  topic  work  where  a  student  is  sent  to  the  library 
to  read  various  references  on  a  subject  and  give  a  five  minute 
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report  to  the  class  on  the  results  of  his  reading  the  library  is  help- 
ing to  develop  the  power  of  independent  thought.  Students  in 
this  work  are  learning  that  authorities  often  differ  on  a  subject, 
that  the  fiat  of  the  textbook  is  not  always  final  and  there  is  often 
room  for  two  opinions  on  a  matter.  They  are  also  learning  to 
weigh  authorities,  discovering  that  while  Froude  writes  interest- 
ing history  he  is  not  always  a  safe  authority  to  quote.  This 
library  work  is  training  them  to  sift  material  to  select  the  import- 
ant from  the  unimportant ;  it  is  developing  their  reasoning  powers 
and  their  judgment,  especially  when  the  topic  is  some  debatable 
question   as  that  of  the  tariff. 

In  the  work  the  school  is  trjring  to  do  in  the  way  of  character 
development,  enlarging  and  ennobling  the  ideals  of  the  students, 
we  are  finding  the  reading  of  biography  of  the  greatest  value  to 
our  students.  What  Mr  Johnston  suggests  ought  to  be  done,  is 
actually  being  done  in  some  of  our  schools.  Not  only  in  connection 
with  literature  and  history  but  in  science,  in  invention,  in  dis- 
covery, the  biographies  of  men  and  women  who  are  famous  for 
what  they  were  and  for  what  they  did  are  being  reconmiended 
constantly  to  students.  In  supplementary  reading  lists  in  Eng- 
lish an  attempt  has  been  made  to  include,  each  term,  a  few  biog- 
raphies not  only  of  great  people  of  other  times  but  interesting 
biographies  of  men  and  women  of  our  own  day,  Booker  Washing- 
ton's Up  from  slavery,  Riis*s  Making  of  an  American,  Norman 
Duncan's  Dr  GrenfelVs  Parish^  etc. 

In  training  for  patriotic  and  ihtelligent  citizenship  and  for 
social  service  the  library  is  helping  in  many  ways.  Teachers  in 
English  and  American  history  are  reading  selections  from  such 
poems  as  Lowell's  Harvard  Commemoration  Ode  (when  the 
lesson  is  on  Lincoln),  Wordsworth's  Happy  Warrior,  or  Tennyson's 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  they  are  reading  stirring 
passages  from  the  great  orations,  and  in  both  cases  sending  pupils  to 
the  library  the  next  spare  study  period  to  read  the  rest  of  the  poem 
or  oration  if  they  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  reading  in 
class.  These  are  things  which  can  not  fail  to  create  high  ideals 
of  citizenship.  The  debate  work  on  political  and  economic  questions 
is  proving  to  what  extent  the  library  may  help  in  encouraging  an 
interest  in  these  matters.  In  many  of  our  schools  a  current  topics 
bulletin  posted  each  morning  is  helping  students  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  events  of  the  day.  Clippings  from  the  daily  paper  are 
posted,  arranged  under  headings  such  as  Foreign  affairs,  Home 
affairs,  Science,  Music,  Art  etc.  and  where  students  themselves  during 
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their  junior  or  senior  year ,  can  each  have  the  opportunity  of  editing  t hia 
bulletin  for  a  few  days  it  will  prove  excellent  training  in  how  to 
glean  quickly  from  a  daily  paper  the  gist  of  the  important  news  of 
the  day.  In  case  of  many  students  it  would  bring  them  in  touch  with 
a  higher  type  of  newspaper  than  that  they  have  known  in  their 
homes. 

In  training  for  social  service  one  of  our  English  teachers  tried 
an  interesting  experiment  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Ruskin 
and  a  discussion  of  his  social  theories.  Students  were  sent  to  the 
library  to  find  out  all  they  could  about  what  was  being  done  in 
our  own  city  in  the  way  of  social  reform.  Through  the  use  of  the 
**  Charities  directory**  in  the  public  library  they  made  a  classified 
list  of  the  various  kinds  of  work  and  the  organizations  carrying 
it  on;  reports  from  these  organizations  were  sent  for  and  placed 
on  file  in  the  school  library,  together  with  such  books  as  the  school 
library  contained,  Bliss's  Encyclopaedia  of  Social  Reform,  Riis*s 
How  the  Other  Half  Lives,  etc.  From  the  many  subjects  pre- 
sented. Settlement  work,  Tenement  house  problem,  Parks,  Play- 
grounds, Vacation  schools,  War  on  tuberculosis,  etc.  each  girl 
selected  that  in  which  she  had  become  most  interested  and  wrote 
a  term  essay  upon  it.  As  a  result  of  the  interest  awakened  one 
of  the  students  offered  her  services  as  a  volunteer  worker  in  the 
vacation  schools  the  following  summer,  "  just  for  the  pleasure  of 
having  a  share  in  the  work.'* 

In  the  development  of  the  esthetic  sense,  and  in  the  way  of  art 
education  and  general  culture  the  Hbrary  may  help  by  encourag- 
ing an  interest  in  the  framed  pictures  on  the  walls  of  rooms  and 
corridors  and  in  the  plaster  casts  and  bas  reliefs  scattered  through 
the  building.  We  found  our  students  not  even  noticing  the 
pictures  in  their  own  rooms,  much  less  knowing  anything  about 
them.  Students  of  Addison  in  classrooms  with  charming  views 
of  Oxford  University,  perhaps  with  Magdalen  College  and  Addison's 
walk,  did  not  realize  the  pictures  were  there  or  know  of  their 
associations  until  the  principal  in  one  of  his  visits  asked  certain 
questions  and  opened  their  eyes  to  the  special  interest  the  pictures 
had  for  them.  In  order  to  create  an  interest  in  these  pictures,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  term,  as  students  enter  a  new  room,  a  few 
are  appointed  to  go  to  the  library  and  find  out  about  the  artist 
represented  and  report  to  the  class  on  his  life  and  work,  or  perhaps 
give  an  interpretation  of  the  picture,  as  the  allegory  in  Botticelli's 
**  Spring,"  or  an  appreciation  of  a  great  picture  by  some  great 
writer.     If  it  is  a  building  or  a  view  of  some  place,  as  St  Mark's 
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square,  Venice,  or  Westminster  Abbey,  or  perhaps  the  Parthenon 
frieze,  they  will  tell  of  the  associations  connected  with  it,  or  w^hy 
it  has  been  chosen  by  the  school  as  especially  interesting  for  high 
school  students. 

While  the  work  of  the  library  as  a  reinforcement  of  the  school 
can  not  be  measured  by  Regents  examinations  and  statistics,  it 
is  being  shown  constantly  in  the  voluntary  reading  of  the  pupils. 
Its  value  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  of 
English  literature  is  proved  when  students  are  coming  to  the 
library  to  read  mare  of  the  works  of  Shakespere,  Milton,  George 
Eliot,  and  to  at  least  dip  into  the  great  works  mentioned  in  Rus- 
kin's  Sesatne  and  Lilies,  those  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Chaucer ^ 
Spenser,  Dante  etc.  The  value  of  the  carefully  selected  readings 
in  history  is  shown  when  the  boy  whose  interest  in  Roman  history 
has  been  awakened  by  having  to  report  to  the  class  Plutarch's 
vivid  description  of  a  Roman  triumph  in  his  Life  af  Aemilius 
Paulus  is  coming  to  the  library  to  read  such  delightful  books 
as  Lanciani^s  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  af  Recent  Discaveries, 
Mau's  Pampeii,  or  Mommsen's  history;  and  when  readings  in  the 
histories  of  Parkman  and  Rhodes  have  so  helped  students  to  feel 
the  fascination  of  history  that  they  are  not  only  reading  these 
books  through  but  saving  up  money  to  own  them  for  themselves. 
It  is  in  these  many  ways  that  the  library  is  helping  the  students 
to  go  out  from  school  with  those  permanent  interests  which  will 
be  a  joy  to  them  through  all  their  lives. 
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TEACHING    AS    AN    OCCUPATION    FOR    MEN,    INFLU- 
ENCES ADVERSE  AND   FAVORABLE 

JAMES     M.     GREEN    PH.D.,    PRESIDENT,     NEW     JERSEY    STATE     NORMAL 

SCHOOL,    TRENTON 

The  desirability  of  any  occupation  depends  upon  its  reward. 
This  reward- may  take  the  form  of  money  or  fame  or  honor  or 
patriotism  or  a  sense  of  duty,  or  it  may  be  any  one  of  many  com- 
binations that  may  be  made  up  of  these  influences  in  different 
degrees. 

To  be  a  good  salesman  is  to  secure  good  wages ;  to  discover  the 
North  Pole  is  to  acquire  fame;  to  be  a  real  statesman  or  jurist  is 
an  honor ;  to  risk  one's  life  for  his  people  is  patriotism ;  to  go  as  a 
missionary  to  the  heathen  is  to  respond  to  a  sense  of  duty ;  to  be  a 
bank  clerk  is  to  earn  good  wages  and  have  pleasant  surroundings. 

Adam  Smith,  Britain's  most  noted  economist  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  divided  the  causes  which  produce  different  rates  of  wages 
into  the  five  following  classes: 

1  The  agreeableness  or  disagrceableness  .of  the  employments 
themselves  —  the  collier,  tlie  carpenter. 

2  The  easiness  and  cheapness  or  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
learning  them  —  a  journeyman  watchmaker,  a  chronometer  maker. 

3  The  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  employment  in  them  —  a  cab 
driver,  a  stone  mason. 

4  The  small  or  great  trust  which  must  be  imposed  in  those  who 
exercise  them  —  a  gate  tender,  a  jeweler. 

5  The  probability  or  improbability  of  success  in  them  —  the 
liberal  professions  more  especially. 

If  you  will  note  that  Adam  Smith's  use  of  the  term  "  rates  of 
wages  "  is  equivalent  to  our  use  of  the  word  reward ;  and  if  you 
will  substitute  for  his  illustrations  others  better  suited  to  the 
changed  labor  conditions  of  our  times,  you  will  see  that  his  state- 
ment of  conditions  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  today. 

Employment  conditions  that  were  true  lOO  years  ago  and  are 
true  now  must  command  respectful  consideration. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  let  me  generalize  these  propositions. 

Occupations  that  are  agreeable,  easy  to  learn,  constant,  irre- 
sponsible or  certain  of  success,  bring  low  wages;  occupations  that 
are  disagreeable,  difficult  to  learn,  inconstant,  responsible,  or  of 
doubtful  success,  bring  high  wages. 
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We  may  satisfy  the  further  needs  of  this  paper  by  the  use  of  the 
word  wages  for  of  the  elements  of  reward  —  fame,  honor, 
patriotism,  sense  of  duty,  money;  the  greatest  of  these  is  money,  at 
least  in  the  solution  of  a  labor  problem. 

Teaching  as  an  occupation  for  men  may  be  divided  into  two 
grades :  elementary  and  higher.  The  word  elementary  is  here  used 
to  include  all  primary,  grammar  and  "  district "  sdiool  work ;  an«l 
higher  is  used  to  include  all  high  school,  college  and  university 
teaching.  While  these  two  grades  have  much  in  common  they  differ 
sufficiently  to  receive  separate  consideration. 

Let  us  compare  elementary  teaching  with  our  categories  but  with- 
out trying  to  adhere  too  strictly  to  the  order  of  the  formulae. 

1  It  is  not  an  agreeable  occupation  to  men.  There  may  be  less 
of  dust  or  soft  coal  smoke  or  less  danger  from  explosion  or  burst- 
ing  of  water  mains  or  steam  pipes,  or  accidents  with  machinery,  but 
these  are  minor  matters  in  comparison  with  mental  attitudes.  The 
things  that  a  man  likes  are  fellowship  witli  other  men,  personal 
recognition,  a  degree  of  independence  and  a  chance  for  promotion. 
In  elementary  teaching  there  is  little  fellowship  with  men.  The 
contact  is  almost  entirely  with  children  and  women.  There  is  very 
little  independence.  The  district  school  teacher  is  the  one  stray 
chicken  in  the  neighborhood  at  which  every  old  hen  of  either  sex 
takes  a  peck.  He  is  criticized  for  his  methods,  his  discipline,  par- 
ticularly of  the  spoiled  child,  the  church  he  attends,  his  habits,  his 
amusements,  and  the  clothes  he  wears.  He  is  supervised  and 
governed  by  a  school  board  that  often  knows  little  of  the  elements 
of  a  good  school  and  is  more  concerned  with  what  will  appease  the 
wilful  parent  and  make  smooth  the  next  election.  He  is  also  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  district,  county  and  state  supervisors  and 
inspectors. 

In  towns  and  cities  the  elementary  teacher  is  but  one  in  the  rank 
and  file.  His  course  of  study  is  made  out  for  him  and  he  is  super- 
vised by  his  board,  his  principal  and  various  grades  of  superin- 
tendents, plus  insjx^ctors  of  music,  drawing,  physical  training,  health 
and  what  not,  till  it  can  scarcely  be  said  of  him  that  lie  is  his  own 
man,  but  rather  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  the  man  of  a  kind  of 
conglomerate  hardly  to  be  said  to  have  a  personal  definition.  While 
he  may  be  more  successful  than  other  teachers  of  his  grade  he  can 
not  receive  more  compensation  as  the  latter  might  create  odious 
comparisons  and  would  open  the  door  to  "  improper  influences." 

2  Elementary  teaching  is  difficult  to  learn.    The  popular  require- 
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ment  today  is  that  the  elementary  teacher  must  have  graduated 
from  a  four  years  high  school  course  which  was  preceded  by  eight 
years  of  elementary  work,  and  must  have  completed  a  normal  or 
training  school  course  of  not  less  than  two  years,  and  must  be  in 
good  healtlv  and  personally  attractive.  The  expense  and  time  of 
this  long  course  of  preparation  have  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  reduce  the  number  of  men  teachers. 

During  my  principalship  there  were  at  one  time  over  80  men  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton  in  an  enrolment  of  about  450. 
Now  there  are  about  12  in  an  enrolment  of  over  500.  The  change 
came  with  the  change  in  the  entrance  requirements.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  equivalent  of  grammar  school  graduation  and  the  age  of  16 
years  were  the  common  conditions  of  admission  to  the  normal 
schools,  and  many  young  men,  particularly  from  the  rural  sections 
of  the  country,  took  advantage  of  these  schools  to  improve  their 
education,  and  entered  teaching,  at  least  as  a  stepping-stone,  and 
many  of  them  remained  to  become  strong  teachers  and  superinten- 
dents, but  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  admission  and  the  declara- 
tion of  sentiment  against  "  using  teaching  as  a  stepping-stone  "  have 
practically  eliminated  this  class  of  persons. 

3  The  employment  of  the  elementary  teacher  is  uncertain.  It  is 
usually  constant  in  the  political  economy  sense  of  the  word  for  a 
period  of  months,  but  it  is  subject  to  all  manner  of  transfers  and 
erratic  conditions  until  he  is  veritably  a  nomad  and  scarcely  know^ 
what  kind  of  tent  to  carry  with  him.  In  practically  every  state  he 
must  now  have  what  is  known  as  a  teacher's  certificate  or  license 
to  teach.  This  is  a  document  of  very  uncertain .  value.  In  sonie 
states  it  will  not  admit  from  one  town  to  another  without  examina- 
tion. In  some  states  it  may  be  good  in  any  place  outside  of  the 
large  cities  but  will  not  be  received  in  the  latter.  In  some  instances 
it  will  be  acknowledged  if  granted  in  the  city  in  which  the  holder 
resides,  but  will  be  discriminated  against  if  granted  outside  the  city 
in  which  the  holder  resides,  no  matter  ^hat  its  merit.  Generally 
it  is  held  up  in  crossing  state  lines  very  much  after  the  fashion  in 
commerce  inspection  in  the  old  interstate  revenue  system.  In  many 
cases  certificates  are  temporary  and  are  renewable  only  on  condi- 
tion of  increased  scholarship. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  in  teaching  more  than  in  any  other 
occupation  we  do  what  we  can  to  decoy  the  susceptible  into  the 
work  and  then  do  all  we  can  think  of  to  tease  him  out,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  much  we  can  think  of  in  this  direction. 
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4  The  elementary  teacher  assumes  a  responsible  trust.  If  that 
which  he  teaches  is  the  most  important  for  a  child  to  learn  and  is 
taught  in  the  best  way,  the  children  will  be  prosperous  and  will 
bless  him.  If  the  opposite  is  true  he  can  not  escape  the  fact  that  he 
assumed  to  be  their  keeper. 

5  The  probabilities  of  success  in  elementary  teaching  are  to  bo 
considered  from  two  points  of  view:  one,  the  continuation  in  the 
employment;  the  other,  the    *Svages." 

I  know  of  no  reliable  statistics  that  give  the  number  or  percentage 
of  teachers  that  are  actually  dismissed  and  unable  to  get  further 
employment  in  the  work.  From  personal .  observation  I  should  say 
the  percentage  is  very  small  as  the  variety  of  places  seeking  teachers 
is  very  large. 

Success  measured  from  the  viewpoint  of  social  or  official  promi- 
nence or  financial  return,  relatively  speaking,  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful. The  elementary  teacher  may  be  respected,  but  he  is  certainly 
not  the  center  of  the  social  circle  in  any  such  sense  as  is  the  suc- 
cessful lawyer  or  banker  or  merchant.  He  is  not  being  envied  or 
emulated  or  held  up  for  public  admiration.  Financially  he  is  re- 
ceivini^  an  average  salary  of  about  $700  a  year  and  even  this  he  can 
not  enjoy  in  comfort.  He  is  subject  to  various  laws  as  to  retirement 
funds  and  assessments  for  beneficiaries  of  one  form  or  another. 
Nor  are  men  being  encouraged  to  take  up  this  work. 

There  are  many  influences  abroad,  general  and  special,  but  there 
is  no  one  influence  so  powerful  as  popular  sentiment,  and  for  the 
molding  of  popular  sentiment  there  is  no  altar  so  sacred  or  in- 
fluence so  potent  as  the  family.  If  you  were  to  put  your  ear  close 
to  the  firesides  of  our  American  homes  and  listen  to  the  fathers 
and  mothers  as  they  are  talking  over  the  problems  of  life  with  their 
boys,  the  probable  cost  and  the  probable  return,  you  would  find  that 
they  were  not  advising  them  to  become  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  unless  as  an  expedient.  In  elementary  teaching,  as  in  no 
other  occupation,  the  history  of  men  is  a  history  of  expedients. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  teaching  of  the  higher  grade,  our  second 
classification,  as  an  occupation  for  men. 

Our  comparison  of  this  class  with  our  categories  should  follow 
the  same  order  as  that  of  the  elementary  teacher  but  it  may  be 
more  brief. 

I  Advanced  teaching  is  an  agreeable  occupation  for  men.  The 
subjects  taught  are  of  a  more  mature  character  and  touch  the 
higher  phases  of  practical  life  and  the  broader  scholarship  mucli 
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more  closely.  Qiemistry,  with  its  practical  bearings,  physics,  incliul- 
ir.g  electricity,  hydraulics  and  the  laws  of  mechanics,  mathematics 
with  its  problems  of  engineering,  drawing  with  its  architecture  and 
industrial  designing,  foreign  languages  with  their  literary  phases 
and  their  classic  content,  nature  studies  with  their  bearing  on  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  etc.,  while  no  more  important  than  the 
elementary  studies,  connect  the  school  with  manhood  much  niorvi 
closely.  Indeed,  we  will  not  be  misunderstood  if  we  say  of  these 
subjects,  they  arc  much  more  manly  than  are  those  of  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

Again,  the  higher  teacher,  both  by  nature  of  the  subjects  and  by 
the  manner  of  school  organization,  is  much  more  shielded  from 
criticism  than  the  elementary  teacher,  both  from  the  public  and 
from  suj)ervisors.  The  very  advanced  character  of  thj  work  in- 
sures greater  individuality. 

2  Advanced  teaching  is  difficult  to  learn.  The  piipular  idea  today 
is  that  no  advanced  teacher  should  be  less  than  a  college  graduate 
and  of  strong  personality. 

3  The  employment  of  the  advanced  teacher  is  fairly  certain,  and 
the  plans  for  certification  are  usually  quite  simple  and  liberal.  He 
will  readily  be  received  from  one  city  to  another.  There  arc  yet 
many  places  in  which  he  is  subjected  to  competitive  examinations, 
a  test  applied  to  no  other  profession. 

4  Th'j  position  is  one  of  high  responsibility.  In  proportion  to 
the  nearness  of  the  subject  to  the  practical  problems  of  the  higher 
life  must  be  the  trueness  of  the  work. 

5  The  chances  of  success  in  continuous  employment  and  social 
recognition  are  fairly  good.  Financially  the  chances  of  success 
relative  to  other  employments  requiring  the  same  amount  of  prepa- 
ration are  not  flattering.  Prof.  Edward  L.  Thorndyke,  in  Bulletin 
No.  4  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  says  the  median 
salary  of  men  in  public  secondary  school  work  is  about  $goo;  that 
as  many  men  receive  less  than  this  amount  as  receive  more.  A 
small  percentage  of  men  receive  $2000  or  $2300.  These  are  usually 
in  the  cities  where  living  is  very  expensive.  There  are  a  few  prin- 
cipals of  large  high  schools  and  a  few  superintendents  who  receive 
from  $4000  to  $5000. 

We  have  no  statement  of  the  exact  average  salary  of  colle.c^e  pro- 
fessors, but  it  would  probably  be  between  $2000  and  $2500.  There 
are  a  few  of  the  great  colleges  and  universities  that  pay  more,  but 
a<^  a  rule  the  professors  in  these  institutions  are  among  the  very 
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best  equipped  in  the  country,  and  are  subjected  to  the  strongest 
competition  in  ideas  and  responsibility. 

The  charity  of  the  Carnegie  fund  has  injected  an  element  of 
security  into  the  Hfe  of  the  favored  college  professor,  but  as  a  rule 
the  most  successful  must  be  content  with  a  modest  home  and  rely 
for  the  charm  of  his  hospitality  on  his  genius  in  manipulating  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  cereals  and  salads.  Truly  the  greatest  reward 
and  the  greatest  success  must  come  to  the  higher  teacher  in  a  pure 
love  of  learning  and  its  advancement,  a  quality  that  is  very  rare 
and  must  be  very  strong  to  resist  all  the  temptations  of  the  luxuries 
of  modern  life. 

I  should  like  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  paper  to  some  ob- 
servations of  a  slightly  desultory  nature. 

1  It  must  be  patent  to  the  close  observer  that  the  trend  of  teach- 
ing as  an  occupation  is  following  the  fundamental  laws  of  political 
economy  rather  than  the  eccentric  edict  of  any  age  or  place  or  class. 

2  It  is  clear  that  the  standards  and  expense  of  teaching  are  being 
raised  and  that  the  proportion  of  men  teachers  is  decreasing. 

3  The  large  number  of  women  that  are  willing  to  teach  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  teaching  is  more  attractive  socially  than  many  of  the 
other  occupations  and  to  the  further  fact  that  women  are  not  at  a- 
great  expense  to  live  as  men  hope  to  be. 

4  The  charge  that  the  higher  salaries  paid  men  in  some  in- 
stances is  a  discrimination  on  account  of  sex  is  misdirected.  It  is  a 
discrimination  in  response  to  a  law  of  economics  that  men  follow 
but  do  not  make,  namely,  the  supply  regulates  the  demand.  There 
are  more  women  teachers  and^you  can  get  them  cheaper.  Women 
can  afford  to  teach  and  will  teach  at  figures  that  are  prohibitive  for 
men,  especially  if  they  would  be  heads  of  educated  families. 

5  The  claim  that  we  should  have  men  teachers  in  any  consider- 
able numbers  in  the  elementary  grades  will  not  be  taken  very 
seriously  by  the  parents  of  the  country.  There  are  a  number  of 
more  or  less  fanciful  theories  about  the  race  becoming  effeminated, 
etc.,  that  are  gotten  up  and  that  sound  learned,  but  seriously  speak- 
ing there  is  no  worry.  There  arc  some  men  who  would  be  adapted 
to  elementary  teaching  and  would  do  it  well,  but  women  show  an 
especial  adaptation  to  this  grade  of  work,  and  they  do  it  so  suc- 
cessfully that  the  large  part  of  it  may  safely  be  left  to  them.  But 
to  drive  men  out  of  advanced  teaching  would  be  a  racial  calamity. 
The  definition  of  the  school  has  always  been  a  place  where  we  pre- 
pare  for  life,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  "  prepare   for 
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life  "  has  always  been  more  or  less  hazy.  The  older  and  morie  ad- 
vanced our  educational  system  becomes,  the  more  technical  and 
definite  it  becomes.  It  is  a  fair  prophecy  that  the  future  definition 
of  the  school  will  be,  A  place  where  we  learn  to  do  the  things  we 
shall  have  to  do  after  we  leave  school.  Engineering,  architecture 
and  the  various  sciences  with  their  respective  applications  to  the 
occupations  are  the  great  activities  of  men.  The  masculine  mind  is 
natural  to  them  and  will  dominate  in  them  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past.  In  this  field,  as  in  philosophy,  economics  and  jurisprudence, 
man  should  take  the  major  share  of  the  teaching.  He  will  make  it 
more  real  as  it  is  more  a  part  of  his  life.  This  is  no  disparagement 
of  woman.  She  will  excel  in  certain  of  the  higher  branches  as  the 
languages  and  will  do  well  in  others,  but  the  parting  of  the  ways 
is  more  surely  found  in  advanced  learning  than  in  elementary.  Into 
this  field  of  advanced  teaching  man  as  man  should  be  given  a  hearty 
and  whole  souled  welcome,  and  should  not  be  made  to  feel  that  he 
is  received  simply  because  he  is  willing  to  come  in  on  the  same 
basis  with  woman  or  because  he  is  unable  to  succeed  in  any  other 
occupation. 

The  time  may  come,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  come,  when  the  pub- 
lic budget  will  pay  all  who  teach  a  full  and  just  compensation,  but 
that  time  will  come  slowly  and  till  it  comes  let  us  be  reasonable  and 
keep  our  attention  on  the  firm  laws  of  economics  rather  than  on 
sentiment. 

There  are  three  things  that  should  receive  attention  if  we  would 
make  advanced  teaching  more  attractive  to  men. 

The  compensation  should  be  made  such  that  a  man  could  reason- 
ably hope  to  support  a  family  in  comfort. 

The  work  should  be  brought  in  the  closest  possible  touch  with 
the  great  industries  of  life. 

All  petty  annoyances  should  be  removed  so  far  as  possible. 

The  system  of  certificating  should  be  thoroughly  revised  and 
simplified.  So  long  as  the  salaries  are  as  low  as  they  are  there 
should  be  tentative  certificates  of  lower  grade  for  those  who  wish 
to  work  their  way  up  in  their  studies  while  teaching.  The  highest 
grade  certificates  should  be  professional,  should  be  permanent  and 
should  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  in  any  schools  in  the  state  with- 
out further  examination.  Furthermore  these  certificates  should  be 
readily  indorsed  from  state  to  state  where  they  cover  equivalent 
qualifications. 

It  is  not  clear  how  at  this  time  there  could  be  established  by  law 
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an  interstate  examination  board,  but  there  migiit  be  established  by 
common  consent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  college  entrance  examination 
boards  a  commission  that  should  act  as  a  certificate  clearing  house 
and  all  school  authorities  might  accept  certificates  indorsed  by  this 
commission. 

Certificates  might  carry  ratings  but  competitive  examinations  for 
appointments  should  be  abolished.  They  are  repulsive,  humiliating 
and  undignified.  I  have  sent  many  announcements  of  competitive 
examinations  in  various  cities  to  possible  applicants  and  I  have 
never  yet  known  the  persons  I  would  consider  tlie  most  worthy  to 
take  them.  Worthy  persons  who  have  fairly  good  appointments 
hesitate  to  run  the  risk  of  being  held  up  before  their  schools  as 
defeated  in  competitive  examinations,  and  they  are  usually  too 
much  engaged  with  the  work  of  teaching  to  keep  fresh  for 
examinations  in  subjects  they  are  not  teaching.  Reexaminations  are 
not  required  in  any  other  profession  than  ours.  We  trust  our 
physical,  spiritual  and  legal  lives  to  men  without  requiring  that  they 
be  constantly  reexamined;  surely  we  may  take  a  few  chances  with 
our  mental  welfare. 

Unfortunately  the  members  of  our  own  calling  have  not  yet  gotten 
entirely  free  from  the  day  of  small  things.  They  too  often  do  not 
think  anything  done  well  unless  done  exactly  after  their  own  little 
pattern.  A  certificate  can  never  be  more  than  a  certificate.  Back 
of  the  certificate  should  be  the  man  and  he  should  stand  for  some- 
thing and  that  something  will  have  to  be  determined  by  personal 
contact  and  not  by  examination.  There  is  no  college  or  university 
to  my  knowledge  that  reciuires  a  certificate  of  any  kind. 

Again,  we  should  not  be  the  slaves  of  convention.  A  normal 
school  course  is  a  good  thing  for  one  who  is  to  be  an  elementary 
teacher,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  A  college  diploma  is  a 
good  thing  for  one  who  is  to  be  a  high  school  teacher,  but  it  is  not 
a  necessity.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  teacher  of  plane  geometry  to 
know  analytical  geometry,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  He  must  know 
geometry  and  the  art  of  teaching.  He  may  know  the  other.  Our 
educational  requirements  should  be  in  relation  to  the  compensation 

There  are  no  economical  laws  more  ]X)tent  than  the  relating  of 
means  to  ends  and  the  proportioning  of  demands  to  returns. 

It  is  much  safer  to  have  a  teacher  with  limited  knowledge  and 
strong  personality  for  a  small  salary  than  to  have  one  of  large 
knowledge  and  without  sufficient  personal  force  to  take  his  knowl- 
edge to  a  profitable  market. 
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I  have  reached  the  limit  of  the  time  alloted  to  me  and  must  close. 
The  points  I  have  tried  to  make  may  be  questioned,  but  I  am  sure 
all  will  agree  that  we  must  sooner  or  later  clothe  the  work  of  teach- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  truest  and  best  principles  of  economy  if  we 
are  to  make  it  permanently  attractive  to  men. 

Discussion 

C.    L.    MOSHER    M.A.,    SUPERINTENDENT   OF    SCHOOLS,    HERKIMER 

Mr  Chancellor,  Ladies  aiid  Gentlemen:  I  wish  by  way  of  sum- 
mary to  state  four  propositions  which  we  perforce  must  accept 
if  wx  critically  examine  the  relation  of  men  to  teaching. 

1  Elementary  teaching  as  an  occupation  for  men  is  out  of 
question. 

2  Advanced  teaching  which  means  high  school  teaching  so  far 
as  the  public  schools  are  concerrfed  is  attractive,  continuous,  and 
not  of  excessive  responsibility.  The  chances  for  success  are  good 
but  the  work  is  underpaid.  It  must  continue  to  be  underpaid 
so  long  as  wx  remain  unwilling  to  organize  and  establish  such 
professional  standards  as  shall  emphasize  for  employing  officers 
the  value  of  successful  experience  and  help  them,  blind  as  many 
of  them  are,  to  see  the  difference  between  the  useless  and  the 
valuable  teacher. 

3  The  great  majority  of  the  men  w^ho  are  at  present  teaching, 
if  we  use  the  word  in  a  broad  sense  to  include  all  directly  concerned 
in  education,  are  found  to  be  supervisors  and  administrators. 
They  are  city  and  village  superintendents,  union  school,  high 
school  and  grammar  school  principals. 

A  few  men  are  engaged  in  department  teaching.  They  are 
mainly  in  the  cities  and  their  number,  when  w^e  consider  the  total 
number  of  teachers  engaged  in  this  field  is  lamentably  small. 

4  We  must  expect  w^omen  to  displace  men  in  all  teaching  posi- 
tions except  those  to  which  men  are  better  suited.  Men  will 
always  be  employed  as  administrators,  but  the  number  of  other 
positions  in  which  a  man  is  considered  really  necessary  is  rapidly 
decreasing.  Women  have  lately  been  entering  man's  chosen 
fields  —  witness,  science  and  manual  training. 

The  only  way  men  can  be  kept  in  advanced  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  is  by  demonstrating  to  the  satisfaction  of  boards 
of  education  that  their  loss  would  be  as  Dr  Green  suggests,  a 
racial  calamity.  This  is  difficult.  It  is  necessary  to  show  that 
men  are  in  themselves  worth  more.     It  can  not  be  demonstrated 
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that  women  are  as  a  class  less  efficient  in  doing  the  specific  work 
of  teaching.  We  want  men  for  their  general  influence.  It  is 
very  easy  for  boards  to  salve  what  slight  qualms  of  conscience 
they  may  have  by  pointing  to  the  men  employed  as  supervisors 
and  administrators,  and  adding  the  duty  of  inspiring  the  child 
with  all  that  is  manly  to  the  already  long  list  of  duties  which  the 
supervising  officer  is  trying  to  perform. 

I  wish  now  to  consider  the  topic  from  another  angle.  Thus 
far  we  have  been  proceeding  from  not  only  an  economic  and  philo- 
sophic, but  even  from  an  exterior  point  of  \'iew.  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  find  fault  with  this,  but  since  in  spite  of  the  bad  way 
in  which  Teaching  as  an  Occupation  for  Men  is  found  to  be  —  we 
are  here  and  in  a  general  sense  in  the  teaching  business  — -  the 
topic  might  be  taken  to  call  for  a  consideration  of  our  state  of 
being,  of  How  the  Thing  Looks ^ —  from  the  inside,  we  might  take 
up  the  topic  in  a  personal  and  direct  way  instead  of  being  so 
remote  about  it. 

Let  me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  nothing  is  more  distant  from 
my  intentions  than  a  lachrymal  catalogue  of  our  woes.  I  take 
no  pleasure  in  lugubrious  and  morbid  thoughts.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  and  myself  are  optimists.  I  was  converted 
by  his  smile.  And  more  than  that,  I  know  you  have  not  come 
here  to  listen  to  a  sermon,  so  I  shall  not  constitute  myself  a 
preacher. 

I  wish  I  were  an  A  no.  i  psychologist,  for  I  think  a  real  psychol- 
ogist must  hold  the  key  to  most  of  our  problems.  What  wears 
us  out  is  not  any  real  difficulty  in  our  work,  full  of  perplexing 
questions  as  it  is,  but  the  clash  of  many  minds  —  the  necessity 
of  handling  such  a  great  number  and  variety  of  questions  and 
problems  at  the  same  time.  We  should  now  and  then  go  to  court 
and  admire  the  able  lawyer  as  he  goes  from  case  to  case,  each 
one  in  his  mind  ready  and  complete  when  called  for,  but  none 
interfering  with  any  other.  The  concentration  of  attention  and 
the  keeping  of  a  clear  head  for  the  thing  in  hand  is  the  price  of 
tranquillity  in  the  school  business. 

Of  course  I  know  that  we  are  all  underpaid,  but  we  should  not 
be  too  seriously  concerned  on  that  account;  so  is  every  one  else. 
We  must  not  forget  that  many  a  pair  of  envious  eyes  glance  at 
our  Saturdays  and  vacations,  which  are  of  whatever  value  to  us 
that  we  make  them.  We  surely  are  handicapped  by  our  partially 
nomadic  existence,  but  we  shall  have  to  put  up  with  it  as  do  the 
Methodist  ministers.     We  ought  to  own  homes  and  gardens|[before 
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we  are  gray.  We  would  usually  be  money  ahead  if  we  had  the 
courage  to  buy  and  improve  such  property  as  we  need.  We 
hear  a  good  deal  about  **  tenure,"  but  we  have  a  pretty  steady 
job  and  .that  would  mean  more  to  us  than  it  now  does  if  we  were 
to  knock  about  from  pillar  to  post  as  do  many  in  other  occupations. 

There  is  too  a  real  lack  in  the  teaching  business  of  the  cumula- 
tive feature  which  the  successful  lawyer  and  doctor  illustrate. 
But  the  Carnegie  fund  has  vastly  helped  that  matter  in  the  case 
of  the  colleges  and  the  superintendents  council  h^s  made  a  move 
toward  a  law  empowering  boards  of  education  in  villages  and 
cities  to  pension,  so  there  is  hope  in  that  direction. 

Children  trouble  us  by  their  attitude.  They  often  come  to 
school  with  the  idea  that  ha\'ing  presented  themselves  their  part 
is  done.  The  teacher  seems  in  their  minds  bound  to  **  get  them 
through."  We  owe  it  to  them  all  to  make  quite  plain  the  fact 
that  school  is  only  an  opportunity  and  that  one  can  get  no  more 
anywhere  than  he  earns,  even  if  by  chance  he  should  pass  an 
examination  undeservedly. 

Fond  parents  who  have  been  made  by  their  early  struggles 
against  hard  conditions  insist  on  furnishing  their  children  with 
money,  leisure  and  freedom,  because  they  never  enjoyed  it. 

We  are  beset  by  *'  petty  annoyances,"  but  we  are  in  error  if 
we  conclude  that  we  have  any  monopoly  on  this.  What  every 
school  man  should  keep  at  hand  for  instant  use  is  a  sa\dng  sense  of 
humor.  If  you  haven't  it,  inoculate  yourself  with  Mark  Twain's 
solution  and  acquire  it.  Join  a  "  Don't  Worry  "  club  and  elect 
yourself  to  all  the  offices.  \\  111  you  pardon  a  personal  illustra- 
tion. A  female  who  considered  herself  a  perfect  lady  entered  my 
office  in  good  marching  order  and  planked  herself  down  opposite 
me  in  a  way  which  showed  she  meant  business.  She  informed 
me  that  Johnny  had  to  have  a  school  record  and  work  certificate  — 
just  had  to  have  it.  She  came  early  because  her  cousin  had  an 
awful  time  getting  her  boy  such  a  paper.  Her  voice  had  carrying 
powers  like  a  steam  piano  and  buzz  saw  combined.  It  echoed 
through  the  corridors  of  our  venerable  pile,  and  I  could  feel  the 
high  school  pupils  raise  their  industrious  heads  in  wonder  as  she 
informed  me  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  each  of  which  seemed 
only  more  forcible  than  the  others,  that  I  could  grant  a  certificate 
if  I  wanted  to  and  she  would  see  that  I  suffered  for  not  doing  so 
if  I  did  not,  and  that  there  were  people  higher  up  than  I.  I  would 
have  let  her  cool  off,  but  she  wouldn't.  Finally  I  asked  her  if 
she  claimed  that  the  teacher  who  kept  the  register  deliberately 
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falsified  it.  She  said,  "No."  But  when  I  showed  her  that  the  boy 
didn't  enter  until  October,  she  had  it  all  over  again  and  asserted 
it  must  be  all  wrorg.  Finally,  she  was  silent,  and  then  burst  out. 
"O!  I  know  what  it  was.  We  wuz  to  Camp  Meetin.  Mr  Mosher, 
if  Johnny  owes  you  them  days,  he  shall  pay  'em  "  and  **  pay  em  " 
he  did.  I  had  a  good  laugh  afterwards  when  I  remembered  the 
different  sensations  which  played  within  me  under  her  sharp 
tongue.  Two  hundred  pounds  is  not  usually  talked  to  thus, 
but  I  finally  decided  that  it  was  more  funny  than  anything  else, 
unless  such  an  unfortunate  combination  of  ignorance  and  stubborn- 
ness be  termed  pathetic. 

Scfiool  men  are  met  constantly  by  opposing  influences.  They 
have  authority  and  must  exercise  it.  One  tendency  of  this  con- 
stant command  of  children  is  to  narrow  the  individual.  We  are 
in  danger  of  substitutirg  for  the  inherent  modesty  which  we  all 
possess  a  dictatorial  and  categorical  positiveness  which  is  in  general 
quite  unattractive.  We  must  not  "  know  it  all  "  out  of  school 
at  least,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  fine  and  even  courtesy,  side  by  side 
with  independence,  good  judgment  and  authority  is  a  duty  not 
to  be  lightly  put  aside.  We  should  comfort  ourselves  that  success 
in  this  endeavor  can  not  fail  to  result  in  a  largeness  of  personality 
which  is  its  own  abundant  reward. 

In  our  anxiety  for  the  foreigners  and  the  children  and  the  unfor- 
tunate, we  should  not  forget  that  one  of  our  duties  as  teachers  is 
to  educate  our  boards  of  education.  Busy  men  find  it  difficult 
to  get  the  right  understanding  of  school  matters,  increasing  in 
technical  difficulty,  as  they  constantly  are.  There  is  an  interest 
in  school  problems  which  is  absorbing  if  one  can  get  close  enough. 
It  is  one  of  our  duties  to  illuminate  school  questions  for  our  employ- 
ers, both  in  the  board  of  education  and  out  of  it,  to  gain  their 
intelligent  cooperation. 

In  conclusion  —  Why  are  we  teaching?  A  man  at  an  institute 
which  I  recently  attended  remarked  that  he  taught  school  for  the 
pay  there  was  in  it  and  delicately  added  that  anybody  who  said 
he  did  it  for  any  other  reason  lied.  I  at  once  elected  him  a  member 
of  the  "  Sons  of  Rest,"  one  of  those  occasional  manifestations  of 
a  spirit  "  too  lazy  to  plow  and  too  honest  to  steal."  Young  men 
take  up  teaching  in  many  cases  because  they  have  not  the  maturity 
or  bent  which  enables  them  to  select  another  occupation,  influ- 
enced by  the  fact  that  the  immediate  cash  returns  from  teaching  are 
comparatively  large  and  that  teaching  is,  at  least  apparently,  more 
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closely  related  to  college  work  than  is  any  other  occupation. 
Men  stay  in  teaching  either  because  they  wish  to  or  because  they 
are  afraid  to  get  out.  I  am  far  from  being  ready  to  admit  that  we 
are  all  in  the  latter  class.  There  is  a  deep  fascination  in  it  for 
many.  There  is  nothing  more  inspiring  than  the  pleasure  which 
experienced  teachers,  men  and  women  of  25  or  30  years  service, 
legitimately  take  in  the  fruits  of  their  labors  as  seen  in  men  whom 
their  aid  and  advice  has  helped  to  make.  There  is  something 
worth  while  in  this  making  of  men  and  I  would  prescribe  for  all 
of  us,  not  as  a  privilege  but  as  a  duty,  an  occasional  consideration 
of  the  size  and  importance  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
There  is  satisfaction  in  an  intelligent  study  of  what  our  public 
schools  mean  to  the  nation,  and  we  may  not  unjustly  be  credited 
with  something  more  than  a  mere  selfish  interest  in  our  part  in 
the  great  movement  which  we  believe  will  carry  man  some  steps 
farther  in  the  new  world,  in  his  struggle  toward  an  ideal 
civilization. 

DR     WILLIAM     MC  ANDREW,     PRINCIPAL     WASHINGTON     IRVING     HIGH 
SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK 

Mr  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  found,  as  you  did, 
Dr  Green  and  Superintendent  Mosher  very  illuminating,  but  their 
illumination  left  me  in  an  atmosphere  of  deepest  gloom.  Dr 
Green's  paper  is  the  first  extended  address  that  I  know  on  the 
subject  since  Mr  Bardeen's  epoch-making  book  on  School  Teach- 
ing as  a  Business  for  Men,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity 
about  both  these  addresses.  Dr  Green  has  been  for  many  years 
in  charge  of  an  institution  that  produces  teachers.  Mr  Bardeen 
has  been  for  as  many  years  engaged  in  putting  them  on  the  market, 
and  yet  both  men  seem  to  say  to  the  applicant  that  there  is  really 
nothing  in  it.  The  situation  is  grimly  humorous,  serio-comic, 
absurdly  tragical.  Nobody  ever  sits  down  and  begins  to  study  the 
educational  problem,  to  read  addresses  or  editorials  upon  it  but 
that  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  most  valuable,  among 
the  most  necessary  of  all  services,  and  yet  we  have  all  the  time  to 
keep  working  hard  to  keep  it  from  getting  down  into  the  most 
contemptible.  When  the  Educational  Review  makes  statement 
that  any  man  who  enters  educational  work  is  either  a  missionary 
or  a  fool,  it  always  sets  us  to  wondering  **  In  which  class  am  I?  " 
And  there  is  always  the  tendency  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  **  I 
must  be  a  little  of  both." 
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That  the  professional  rewards  are  not  to  be  foirnd  in  educa- 
tional work  seems  to  be  established  by  Mr  Bardeen,  by  Dr  Green, 
by  Mr  Mosher,  and  almost  every  one  who  takes  up  the  subject. 
But  if  the  conventional  allurements  that  attract  men  like  wealth, 
position  and  command,  are  not  to  be  found,  we  might  look  to  see 
"what  attractions  there  are  left  to  lead  men  into  the  education 
of  children.  The  first  thing  we  would  suggest  is  the  children 
themselves.  This  possibly  for  five  or  six  minutes  is  worth  looking 
into.  Children  are  not  an  acquired  taste.  There  is  something 
comforting  in  that  fact.  Next  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
every  man  or  woman  has  among  the  strongest  emotions  of  their 
nature  an  affection  for  children.  Where  we  make  the  mistake 
is  in  thinking  that  to  express,  acknowledge,  or  own  up  to  the 
love  of  children  is  something  that  is  not  quite  manly,  and  in  this 
we  make  a  serious  mistake.  If  we  only  look  around,  we  see  that 
the  huskiest,  heartiest  men  we  know  are  men  that  enjoy  their 
own  children  and  their  neighbors*  children.  There  is  no  more 
attractive  picture  of  Pitt,  the  master  of  an  empire,  than  where 
you  see  him  romping  with  children.  It  was,  I  believe,  old  Dr 
Johnson  that  said  it  was  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  man's 
larger  nature  to  make  friends  and  associate  with  youngsters. 

Hardly  anybody  would  think  of  Dr  Lorenz  as  being  effeminate, 
yet  almost  all  you  remember  about  him  is  that  he  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  children.  You  go  to  any  of  the  hospitals  and  find  out 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  children's  wards,  and  you  find  some  of  the 
liveliest,  sappiest,  virile  men  in  the  medical  profession.  School- 
masters make  a  mistake  if  they  think  that  the  love  of  children  is 
something  to  be  ashamed  of.  Dean  Balliet  called  my  attention 
to  a  remarkable  thing  about  this  affection  for  children  which  is 
particularly  pertinent  to  our  business.  It  is  that  the  older  you 
grow  the  stronger  it  gets ;  an  old  man  is  fonder  of  children  than  a 
young  man  is.  You  don't  need  proof  of  this.  Literature  is  full 
of  it;  your  own  experience  and  observation  show  it.  It  is  espe- 
cially pertinent  to  any  one  who  is  engaged  in  an  occupation  that 
has  to  do  almost  entirely  with  children.  If  we  were  in  the  rail- 
road business  or  shoveling  coal  or  an^'thing  of  that  kind,  the 
chances  are  that  we  would  get  tired  of  the  occupation.  But  how 
mighty  lucky  it  is  to  be  in  a  business  with  material  that  is  getting 
all  the  time  more  and  more  interesting,  more  and  more  fascinating, 
and  more  and  more  sure  to  engage  our  affection  and  our  enthusiasm. 

It  looks  to  me,  then,  that  if  a  schoolmaster  allows  himself  to  get 
unhappy,  he  is  doing  it  because  he  is  allowing  himself  to  be  attracted 
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by  other  ideals  than  those  naturally  belonging  to  his  business.  If 
a  schoolmaster  laments  that  he  is  not  making  money,  he  seems  to 
me  to  be  like  a  frontiersman  who  was  fretting  himself  because 
he  was  not  catching  many  whales,  or  as  a  camel  driver  in  the  Sahara 
who  was  making  himself  very  unhappy  because  he  was  not  cutting 
very  much  ice.  The  state  of  mind  that  goes  with  school  teach- 
ing is  not  the  state  of  mind  that  belongs  to  Wall  Street,  or  Kim- 
berley,  or  West  Point,  or  Washington.  You  and  I  knew  well 
enough  before  we  entered  at  all  that  we  were  not  going  into  a 
business  that  was  going  to  make  us  wealthy,  or  that  was  going  to 
give  us  prominence  or  fame,  or  power  of  command,  or  any  of  the 
other  rewards  that  belotig  to  other  things  that  men  go  into.  Then 
why  imder  the  sun  should  we,  after  we  are  in,  make  ourselves 
unhappy  by  forgetting  what  we  knew  before  we  went  in,  and 
strive  for  other  things  than  that  which  naturally  belongs  to  teach- 
ing, that  is,  the  satisfaction  of  being  with  children  ?  Why  should 
a  man  be  imhappy  because  he  can't  get  his  picture  in  the  paper, 
or  because  the  community  don't  look  up  to  him,  or  because  he 
can't  ride  in  an  automobile?  They  are  things  that' don't  belong. 
If  these  are  what  he  would  have,  he  should  not  have  gone  into 
this  line  of  work  whose  pleasures  are  different.  If  a  man  wishes 
to  give  himself  the  cure  for  unhappiness  and  the  medicine  for 
happiness,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  go  into  the  school,  get  up  in  front 
and  look  around  and  see  the  material,  and  enjoy  it  as  the  natural 
man  should;  and  banish  from  his  mind  these  other  thoughts  that 
come  in  and  do  not  belong.  Let  him  get  out  and  amongst  fresh, 
young  life.  Let  him  stop  sitting  at  a  desk,  or  shuffiing  over  papers, 
or  persuading  himself  that  he  is  a  great  executor  because  he  can 
pull  wires  to  a  great  machine.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  unhappiness  that  has  sprung  up  in  the  last  20  years.  A  man 
is  proud  to  say  how  many  he  has  under  him,  how  many  schools 
he  controls,  when  he  shuts  himself  in  an  office.  We  have  devel- 
oped a  sort  of  variety  of  education  during  the  last  25  years,  with 
so  much  machinery,  that  leads  Professor  Giddings  to  say  he  thinks 
a  good  definition  of  administration  would  be  the  systematic  way 
of  doing  things  that  never  ought  to  be  done  at  all.  Let  us,  I  say, 
if  we  really  want  to  get  from  it  what  belongs,  and  what  will  make 
us,  keep  us  young  and  fresh  and  virile,  get  in  front  of  children, 
down  amongst  children,  enjoy  them  as  a  manly  man  should. 
They  are  not  inferior  things  to  be  ashamed  of,  for  if  I  recall  rightly, 
a  great  man  once  said  that  they  are  so  superior  to  the  ordinary 
things  of  life  that  even  of  such  as  these  is  the  very  kingdom  of 
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heaven,  itself.  You  do  not  need  to  pity  us  because  we  are  school- 
masters. We  are  to  be  congratulated!  All  we  ask  the  outside 
world  in  general,  the  people  who  have  the  management  of  our 
affairs,  is  to  give  us  enough  to  wear,  and  enough  to  eat,  and  enough 
to  keep  us  from  worrying  all  the  time  that  those  supplies  are  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  leave  the  rest  to  us.  And  we  are  in  a  position 
that  will  give  us  more  real  joy  and  happiness  than  comes  to  you 
outsider  with  all  your  wealth,  because  we  are  working  in  a  field 
w'here  the  natural  instinct,  not  the  acquired  desires  for  other 
things,  where  the  love  for  children  is  the  main  thing,  an  instinct 
that  grows  stronger  as  we  grow  older. 

Put  the  teacher  in  the  proper  economic  condition,  where  his 
ordinary  material  wants  are  looked  after,  and  you  make  him  so 
he  can  walk  about  with  a  radiance  in  his  face,  an  elasticity  in  his 
step,  an  outlook  on  life  that  comes  from  a  good  life  well  spent. 
To  be  a  schoolmaster  under  such  conditions  would  be  to  make 
him  so  that  the  ordinary  passerby  would  say,  **  You  seem  to  have 
experienced  some  great  good  fortune.  What  is  it,  boy  or  girl?  '* 
*'  Both!     And  hundreds  of  them!  " 
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Friday  afternoon,  October  29 

About  II  o'clock,  Friday  morning,  a  telegram  was  received 
saying  that  President  Butler  was  temporarily  seriously  ill 
and  would  be  unable  to  attend  the  Convocation.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  no  copy  of  his  address  had  been  furnished, 
the  whole  subject  of  "Which  are  the  Professions"  was  omitted 
from  the  program.  This  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  for  the 
reason  that  it  constituted  the  only  break  in  the  program  as  pre- 
pared and  those  who  had  been  asked  to  discuss  the  paper  were 
present  and  prepared  to  do  so.  It  is  hoped  that  this  subject 
may  have  full  and  free  discussion  another  year  at  the  Convocation. 

THE  RELATIVE  EDUCATIONAL  STANDING  OF  NEW 
YORK  STATE 

ANDREW    S.    DRAPER    LL.B.     LL.D.,     COMMISSIONER    OF     EDUCATION 

There  is  no  harm  in  a  little  reasonable  boasting  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  but  that  is  not  the  thought  of  this  paper.  Compari- 
sons are  not  odious  if  made  to  ascertain  what  one  ought  to  do. 
The  effort  will  be  to  make  a  just  comparison  of  our  educational 
situation  with  that  in  nine  other  leading  and  representative  states, 
to  see  in  what  we  lack  more  than  in  what  we  have  a  surplus. 

The  states  selected  are  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  California. 
More  could  not  be  taken  without  unprofitably  extending  the  inquiry. 
These  are  taken  because  they  are  all  good  strong  states,  not  remote 
from  our  latitude,  and  well  known  for  their  educational  activities. 
Absolute  exactness  of  figures  is  not  claimed.  This  is  not  the  work 
of  a  professor  of  civil  engineering.  There  are  no  needles  to  meet 
under  the  North  river,  and  millions  of  money  are  not  to  be  predi- 
cated upon  my  deductions.  The  figures  are  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  Reports  for  1907  and  1908  or  directly  from 
the  states,  and  are  sufficient  for  our  general  purposes. 

There  are  no  very  marked  differences  between  the  kinds  of  people 
who  have  settled  these  10  states.  In  the  pioneer  days  when  the 
educational  plans  were  taking  form.  New  York  was  doubtless  more 
heterogeneous  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  so  continues.  All  have 
felt  the  common  impulses  of  our  American  civilization.  The 
Western  States  have  been  intellectually  less  hidebound  and  they 
have  known  how  to  use  their  political  power  rather  more  freely 
than  the  Eastern  States:  they  have  used  it  for  educational  ends; 
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they  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  experiences  of  the  older  states 
and  the  advantage  of  laying  their  educational  foundations  without 
being  obliged  to  grub  out  any  other  foundations;  and  after  it  was 
settled  that  education  was  to  be  the  passion  of  the  Republic. 

No  doubt  density  of  population  has  some  relation  to  educational 
efficiency,  where  conditions  are  so  generally  alike  as  in  our  Amer- 
can  states.  Of  course  the  presence  of  very  large  cities  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  The  following  table  shows  average  density  of 
population : 
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The  number  of  pupils  in  school  per  square  mile  was:  Massachu- 
setts 62,  New  York  27,  Pennsylvania  27,  Ohio  20,  Illinois  17, 
Missouri  II,  Iowa  10,  Michigan  9,  Minnesota  5  and  California  2. 

The  percentage  of  the  population  in  school  was:  Iowa  24,  Mis- 
souri 22,  Minnesota  21,  Michigan  20,  California  20,  Ohio  18,  Illinois 
18,  Pennsylvania  17,  Massachusetts  17  and  New  York  16. 

The  average  number  of  days  the  schools  were  in  session  was: 
New  York  189,  Massachusetts  187,  California  171,  Iowa  170, 
IlHnois  169,  Michigan  169,  Pennsylvania  168,  Ohio  160,  Minnesota 
145  and  Missouri  145. 

The  average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil  enrolled 
was:  Massachusetts  153,  New  York  145,  Michigan  137,  IlHnois  132, 
Pennsylvania  127,  CaHfornia  126,  Ohio  121,  Iowa  117,  Minnesota 
108  and  Missouri  96. 
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The  percentage  of  enrolled  pupils  in  daily  attendance  in  1907 
was:  Massachusetts  81.8,  Michigan  80.8,  Illinois  78.3,  New  York  77, 
Pennsylvania  76.2,  Ohio  75.9,  California  73.9,  Michigan  72.6,  Iowa 
68.8  and  Missouri  67.9. 
I    The  following  table  gives  us  some  light : 
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St 

ital  United 

4S 

The  following  table  is  informing  but  possibly  not  very  pertinent 
to  our  inquiry : 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  OP  ALL  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  [b.  E.  1907]- 
TOTAL  REVENUE  PROM  PUNDS,  TAXES  AND  OTHER  SOURCES  (EX- 
CLUDING BALANCES  AND  PROCEEDS  FROM  BOND  SALES) 


NO. 

STATE 

PROPERTY 

NO. 

STATE 

INCOME 

I 

N.  Y 

S157    536    256 

83    457    418 

a6o    lAi    e8o 

I 

2 

3 
4 

1 

7 
8 

9 
10 

N.  Y       

$54  646  490 
36  970  311 
30  958  130 
21   571  478 
17  757  67a 

15  259  737 
II  619  405 
II  084  697 
10  913   730 

10    853    212 

2 

Penn 

Penn 

3 
4 

Ill 

Ill 

Mass 61  944  637 

Ohio 56  782  999 

Cal 36  680  310 

Mich 30  944  034 

Mo 27  846  833 

Minn 26  000  000 

loW^a aA     nZQ     TOA 

Ohio 

5 
6 

Mass 

Mich 

I 

Iowa 

Minn 

9 

lO 

Cal 

Mo 

ToUl 

United  States 

"   '^          " 

$575    284    171 

$221    634    862 

tRcR    6ee    onn 

S355    016    173 

1 

a  1905-6. 
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The  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  pupils  in  secondary 
schools  —  public  and  private  —  of  each  state,  and  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  population  to  each  secondary''  pupil,  is  both  informing 
and  pertinent: 


NO. 

STATE* 

STUDENTS      NO. 

1 

STATE 

ONE 
STUDENT  TO 

I 

\.  Y 

1 

100     807                T 

Cal 

52  persons 
54 
57 
70 
74 
78 
79 
84 
95 
103 

2 

Penn    

69  362 
66  973 
61   842 
55  052 
40  388 

37   799 
36  826 
32   679 
26  666 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

Iowa 

3 
4 
5 
6 

Ill 

Mass 

Ohio 

Mich 

Ohio 

Mass 

Iowa 

N.  Y 

7 
8 

Mich 

Minn 

Ill 

Mo 

Penn 

Mo 

9 
10 

Cal 

Minn 

Tota 
Unit 

1 

537   394 

77 

ed  States 

954   720 

91 

So  is  this  table,  showing  the  same  information  as  to  pupils  in  the 
higher  institutions,  i.  e.  institutions  above  the  secondar>': 


NO. 


STUDENTS 

NO. 

28    40s 

I 

25    566 

2 

24    812 

3 

17    413 

4 

14    967 

5 

13    032 

6 

12     632 

7 

10  953 

8 

8  984 

9 

8  025 

10 

ONE 
STUDENT  TO 


7 

8 

9 
10 


N.  Y. 

Penn. 
111.... 
Mass . 
Ohio. 
Mich . 
Mo... 
Iowa . 
Cal... 
Minn . 


Total 

United  States. 


Mass . 
Cal .  . 
Iowa. 
Mich. 
III... 
Minn. 
Mo.  . 
Penn. 
N.  Y. 
Ohio. 


164   789   I 


298  627 


179  persons 

189 

201 

203 

226 

264 

276 

279 

301 

304 


250 


291 


From  this  data  w^e  may  easily  say  that  when  we  consider  mere 
numbers  of  people  or  money  values,  New  York  leads  all  the  rest: 
that  shows  the  largeness  of  our  problem  and  that  the  people  of  the 
state  are  tr>'ing  to  solve  it,  but  taken  alone  it  is  not  satisfying. 
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The  fact  appears  that  New  York  has  a  longer  annual  term  of 
school  than  any  other  state,  and  that  the  average  number  of  days 
attended  by  each  pupil  is  greater  than  in  any  other  state  save 
Massachusetts.  In  the  percentage  of  attendance  to  enrolled,  she 
is  surpassed  by  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  Illinois.  New  York 
stands  7  in  the  percentage  of  men  teachers,  and  Massachusetts  10. 
New  York  pays  a  larger  average  monthly  salary  to  teachers  than 
any  other  state,  and  this  is  very  significant  because  she  has  a  longer 
annual  term  than  any  other. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  5  of  the  10  states  have  a  larger  per- 
centage of  pupils  to  population  in  the  secondary  schools  than  we 
have,  and  that  8  of  the  10  states  have  a  larger  percentage  of  college 
students  to  population  than  we.  In  the  latter  regard  Ohio  alone 
is  below  us ;  but  Ohio  has  a  larger  percentage  of  students  in  secondary 
schools  than  we.  California,  Iowa,  Massachusetts  and  Michigan 
each  has  a  larger  percentage  of  students  in  both  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  than  New  York.  And  in  addition  to  these  four 
states,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania  each  has  a 
larger  percentage  of  college  students  than  New  York. 

The  following  table  discloses  the  percentage  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
common  schools  to  total  population,  in  the  10  states,  by  decades, 
since  1870,  omitting  fractions: 


N.  Y. 

Mass. 
Penn . 
Ohio . 
Mich . 
III.... 
Minn . 
Iowa . 
Mo... 
Cal... 


187.0 

1880 

1890 

1900 

23 

20 

17 

16 

18 

17 

16 

16 

23 

21 

19 

18 

2() 

22 

21 

19 

^i 

22 

20 

20 

25 

22 

20 

19 

24 

23 

21 

22 

28 

26 

25 

25 

18 

22 

23 

23 

15 

18 

18 

18 

1906 


16 
16 

17 
18 

20 

17 

20 

24 

21 
20 


The  number  attending  to  each  100  enrolled  in  1906-7  was  as 
follows:  Missouri  67.  Iowa  68,  Minnesota  72,  California  73,  Ohio  75, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  76,  IlHnois  78,  Michigan  80  and 
Massachusetts  81. 

The  sum  per  capita  expended  for  schools  in  1906-7  was:  Missouri 
$2.49,  Pennsylvania  $4.45,  Michigan  $4.63,  Ohio  $4.65,  Iowa  $4.85, 
Minnesota  $5.22,  Illinois  $5.46,  Massachusetts  $5.76,  New  York 
$6.34  and  CaHfomia  $7.30. 
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While  these  different  sets  of  figures  throw  some  light  upon 
subject  they  are  perhaps  as  expressive  of  well  known  economic  c 
ditions  and  of  the  distribution  of  population   bet'ween  city  ; 
country,  as  suggestive  of  differing  measures  of  efficiency  in  edi 
tional  systems. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1850  we  had  one  teacher  to  e 
182  persons  in  the  state,  that  in  i860  it  was  one  to  207,  in  1870 
to  236,  in  1880  one  to  186,  in  1890  one  to  141,  in  1900  one  to 
and  in  1905  one  to  188. 

The  percentage  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  colleges 
normal  schools  to  the  whole  number  of  teachers  is,  in  Michigan 
in  Pennsylvania  16,  in  Minnesota  26,  in  New  York  30,  in  Califoi 
48,  in  Illinois  50  and  in  Massachusetts  53.  This  statement  inclu 
the  holders  of  state  certificates  in  New  York,  which  clearly  ough 
be.  It  excludes  the  holders  of  training  class  certificates ;  if  t 
were  included  the  percentage  would  be  53,  exactly  the  same  an 
Massachusetts.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  admission  to 
training  classes  is  now  upon  a  very  substantial  academic  footi 
and  that  all  of  the  lower  grade  certificates  granted  in  the  state 
based  upon  uniform  written  examinations,  which  is  probably  t 
in  no  other  state,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say,  that  the  gem 
average  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  state  must  be  held  to  st; 
very  well  with  that  of  the  other  states  with  which  we  are  compari 

Apart  from  the  figures,  I  am  going  to  say  that  I  am  confident  t 

N  there  is  no  state  better  equipped  with  state  normal  schools,  c 

I    I  normal   schools,   teachers  training   classes   in   secondary    scho 

pedagogical  departments  in  universities,  teachers  institutes,  i 
a  uniform  and  universal  system  for  testing  and  advancing  the  p 
ficiency  of  teachers,  than  New  York. 

If  it  is  the  fact  that  no  other  state  has  had  more  difficult) 
enforcing  attendance  laws,  so  it  is  also  the  fact  that  no  state  '. 
more  harmonious,  complete  and  exacting  child  labor  and  sch 
attendance  laws  than  we  have.  If  they  are  not  as  effective 
they  should  be,  it  is  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  local  officers  2 
'  [  the  indifference  of  the  people.     We  are  improving,  in  each  rega 

^  ]  but  we  ought  to  improve  more  steadily  and  surely. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  laws  of  no  other  state  go  so  far 
requiring  good  schoolhouses,  suitably  equipped  with  fumishii 
.  and  appliances,  as  our  state.  If  a  building  is  unsanitary  and  1 
people  indifferent,  it  is  not  difficult  to  require  the  building  to 
torn  down;  if  one  is  lacking  conveniences,  they  may  be  required 
be  supplied.     We  are  without  as  efficient  and  professional  sup 


H» 
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vision  in  the  rural  districts  as  is  possessed  by  most  of  the  states  with 
which  we  are  comparing,  but  we  have  a  system  of  inspection  by  the 
state  which  no  other  state  carries  down  to  the  elementary  schools 
as  we  do;  and  any  citizen  may  bring  any  school  question  to  a 
speedy,  inexpensive,  conclusive  and  resultant  determination,  as 
is  not  possible  in  any  other  state. 

The  work  in  our  elementary  schools  has  responded  to  the  demands 
of  culture,  scientific  knowledge,  and  industry  quite  as  completely 
as  the  work  in  any  state  system  of  schools.  In  all  of  the  cities 
and  towns  few  features  are  neglected,  and  if  the  grades  have  be- 
come too  many  and  the  courses  too  complex,  as  many  of  us  think 
they  have,  we  £(,re  doing  all  we  can  to  simplify  them. 

In  recent  years  the  very  common  sentiment  of  the  country  has 
demanded  substantial  provision  for  training  in  the  industrial 
vocations  on  the  basis  of  the  common  schools.  We  espoused  the 
cause  and  developed  a  plan  very  early.  We  started  none  too  soon 
and  pushed  none  too  hard.  Massachusetts  alone  preceded  us  in 
serious  study  of  the  subject,  but  when  she  came  to  legislate  she 
made  —  as  it  seemed  to  us  at  the  time  and  has  since  proved  —  the 
vital  mistake  of  separating  the  proposed  trades  schools  from  the 
public  schools,  and  of  giving  the  management  of  the  new  movement 
to  a  distinct  state  board  instead  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  immediate  product  was  an  educational  ruction  which  assumed, 
without  success,  to  rival  the  one  in  which  New  York  indulged 
within  the  memory  of  living  men,  and  the  result  has  been  a  unifi- 
cation on  the  very  lines  which  New  York  first  invented.  While 
they  have  been  doing  that,  we  have  been  setting  up  trades  schools. 
It  has  taken  time  because  local  sentiment  had  to  concentrate,  the 
local  board  of  education  had  to  initiate  definite  proceedings,  and 
the  financial  machinery  had  to  provide  the  money.  Even  then  the 
trades  school  had  to  be  in  operation  the  good  part  of  a  year  before 
the  city  could  make  legal  claim  to  an  allotment  of  state  moneys 
under  the  trades  school  act  passed  in  1908.  Even  so,  such  claims 
upon  the  next  state  apportionment  are  anticipated  from  the  cities 
of  Albany,  Buffalo,  Gloversville,  Hudson,  New  York,  Rochester, 
Schenectady  and  Yonkers,  as  well  as  from  a  number  of  union 
school  districts,  and  a  number  of  other  cities  and  districts  will  get 
schools  started  this  year  and  have  claims  upon  the  apportionment 
next  year.  We  have  fairly  started  in  a  movement  of  great  signifi- 
cance and  promise  in  substantial  advance,  not  only  of  all  the  states 
with  which  we  have  been  comparing,  but  also. of  all  the  others. 
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Therefore,  while  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  no  end  of  things  to 
be  done  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  system  of  elementary 
schools,  we  may  fairly  say  that,  except  as  to  our  system  of 
supervision  in  the  rural  districts,  it  does  not  seem  to  suffer  in 
comparison  with  the  system  of  any  other  state. 

Now  let  us  speak  of  the  secondary  schools.  We  have  853  aca- 
demic departments  of  public  schools,  high  schools  and  academies. 
State  funds  have  given  these  schools  an  equipment  of  libraries  and 
apparatus  which,  judging  by  the  cost,  ought  to  surpass  any  other 
considerable  system  of  secondary  schools  in  the  world.  In  the 
last  15  years  the  state  has  paid  out  $559,477  to  duplicate  the  same 
amount  expended  for  libraries,  apparatus  and  pictures  in  the 
academies  and  schools  maintaining  academic  departments,  and 
the  state  pays  to  a  limit  of  $268  and  $2  for  each  teacher  employed 
in  the  school,  for  libraries,  apparatus  and  pictures,  per  school  per 
year.  Cities  which  maintain  more  than  one  high  school  get  an 
additional  allowance  of  $250  for  each  additional  high  school.  The 
total  expenditures  in  the  15  years  must  have  been  much  in  excess 
of  twice  the  sum  named. 

The  basis  is  very  slight  .for  comparing  the  scholarship  and  ef- 
ficiency of  these  schools  with  those  of  the  other  nine  states  which 
have  been  named.  The  proportion  of  college  trained  teachers  in 
the  faculties  should  certainly  have  some  significance.  New  York 
seems  to  be  the  only  state  of  the  10  in  which  the  chief  educational 
officer  seems  to  have  exact  figures.  Of  the  5220  teachers  in  New 
York  secondary  schools,  1740  —  one  of  every  three — are  college 
graduates.  There  is  an  element  of  satisfaction  in  definiteness,  even 
though  the  information  is  not  sufficiently  comforting.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio.  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kansas  and  California, 
the  proportion  is  apparently  not  known,  nor  is  the  superintendent 
disposed  to  try  a  good  guess  at  it.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  estimated 
that  1500  of  the  1807  secondary  teachers  are  college  trained;  in 
Iowa  that  is  true  of  1000  out  of  1480  teachers; 'in  Minnesota  that 
is  true  of  1000  out  of  1200.  In  New  York  350  of  829  principals 
are  college  trained,  but  our  requests  for  information  upon  this 
point  from  the  other  states  in  comparison  have  not  elicited  the 
information,  except  in  Minnesota,  where  200  of  206  principals  are 
college  graduates.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  in  Maine 
154  out  of  206  principals,  in  New  Hampshire  74  out  of  75,  in  New 
Jersey  60  out  of  80,  and  in  Vermont  83  out  of  87,  are  graduates  of 
colleges. 
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I  am  forced  to  believe  that  our  plane  in  this  very  important 
regard  is  distinctly  lower  than  that  of  probably  six  or  seven  of  the 
states  with  which  we  are  comparing.  The  reason  for  it  would  be 
found  in  the  educational  history  of  the  state.  In  Massachusetts 
the  college  influence  has  been  decisive  in  the  secondary  schools  from 
the  very  beginning,  because  the  secondary  schools  so  often 
came  down  from  the  colleges.  In  the  states  with  strong  state 
universities  which  lay  out  the  courses  for  the  high  schools,  in- 
spect the  teaching  and  approve  the  teachers,  and  receive  freshmen 
on  the  diplomas  of  the  high  schools,  there  is  reason  enough  for 
expecting  to  find  college  graduates  in  the  high  school  faculties. 
The  small  proportion  in  New  York  is  not  the  fault  of  the  teachers, 
nor  is  it  altogether  conclusive  upon  the  standing  of  the  schools; 
but  none  will  deny  that  it  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  nor  that  it  is  one 
that  in  some  way  in  the  next  20  years  ought  to  be  very  completely 
remedied. 

It  was  pointed  out  yesterday  at  the  Normal  College  that  there 
is  something  of  an  hiatus  in  our  system  of  training  teachers,  in  that 
we  have  laid  no  special  emphasis  upon  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  secondary  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  that  college  may  now 
make  better  provision  for  that  need.  But  it  ought  to  be  said  here 
that  one  of  the  weakest  places  in  our  system  of  certifying  and  employ- 
ing teachers  is  the  total  lack  of  special  exactions  upon  teachers  in  the 
secondary  schools.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  at  an  early  day  we 
ought  to  introduce  into  our  plan  a  distinct  demand  that  teachers 
hereafter  employed  in  the  high  schools,  shall  have  earned  the 
baccalaureate  degree  from  an  approved  college,  or  gained  a  State 
certificate  by  examination. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  EducaticnicU  Review  (Mr  Alden  H.  Abbott) 
one  trained  in  the  Massachusetts  schools,  makes  a  very  judicial 
comparison  of  the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  secondary  school 
systems.     He  says  this,  for  example : 

The  New  York  educational  system  is  the  most  highly  centralized 
one  in  the  United  States,  while  that  of  Massachusetts  is  nearly  at 
the  other  extreme.  The  New  York  high  schools  are  therefore  on 
a  somewhat  uniform  plane  of  excellence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Massachusetts  system  of  extreme  respect  for  the  individualism  of 
communities  produces  some  of  the  best  high  schools  in  the  world 
and  also  a  few  very  poor  ones. 

He  thinks  our  plan  of  state  aid  to  high  schools  is  more  helpful 
to  those  standing  most  in  need  of  help,  and  that  the  results  arc 
somewhat  noticeable,  and  he  notes  with  approval  our  larger  ex- 
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actions  as  a  condition  to  state  aid.  The  fact  is,  Massachusetts 
has  not  been  in  the  business  of  giving  state  aid  to  education  as 
much  as  New  York,  and  in  her  early  efforts  in  that  direction  she 
is  not  giving  so  much,  and  has  not  systematized  or  grotmded  her 
giving  as  well  as  we  have.  He  speaks  of  our  more  complete  state 
supervision,  and  of  what  he  thinks  is  their  better  local  supervision, 
and  also  of  our  stronger  control  over  the  licensing  of  teachers. 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  either  the 
Massachusetts  or  New  York  high  schools  are  all  the  good  high 
schools  there  are.  Very  far  from  it.  But  there  is  satisfaction  in 
the  confidence  that  as  a  system  we  are  upon  a  fair  plane  of  com- 
parison with  Massachusetts,  and  that  our  system  is  noticeable  for 
its  uniformity  of  excellence.  If  now  we  can  keep  on  closing  up 
the  gaps,  making  such  minor  changes  here  and  there  as  experience 
may  suggest,  and  assuring  more  and  more  of  the  college  and  tini- 
versity  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  secondary  schools,  others  will 
be  making  comparisons  with  us. 

We  may  say  safely  enough  that  our  exactions  upon  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  learned  professions  have  become  more  sub- 
stantial than,  or  at  least  have  preceded  in  substance,  those  in  any 
other  state  with  which  we  are  comparing.  New  York  was  the 
first  state  to  adopt  the  principle  that  training  in  an  approved 
school  is  of  larger  educational  value  than  study  by  one's  self.  We 
require  long  study  in  the  schools,  both  preliminary  and  professional, 
and  also  the  passing  of  state  professional  examinations,  and  we 
extend  this  to  all  of  the  professions  for  which  the  Education  Depart- 
ment is  made  responsible.  No  other  state  goes  anything  like  as 
far  as  we  do  as  to  all  of  the  professions. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  quantity  of  high  school  study 
required  by  law  for  beginning  professional  study  in  the  lo  states, 
as  to  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  veterinary  medicine, 
registered  nursing,  certified  public  accounting,  and  optometry. 
The  figures  indicate  years  of  high  school  requirements  as  measured 
by  New  York  standards.  Where  there  is  no  statute  the  fact  is 
indicated  by  a  dash,  **  n  "  indicates  no  requirement  in  the 
existing  statute,  *'  o  "  indicates  no  high  school  reqtiirement. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  legal  reqturements  in  the  10  states 
as  to  professional  training  in  approved  schools  (s),  and  as  to  ex- 
perience in  association  with  a  professional  practitioner  (e),  and  as 
to  both  (s  &  e).  The  symbols  have  the  same  significance  as  in  the 
preceding  table. 
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Generally  the  states  hold  examinations  as  the  final  test  for 
admission  to  the  professions,  although  in  a  few  instances  the 
diplomas  of  institutions  admit;  in  New  York,  in  every  case,  in 
addition  to  the  required  preliminary  and  professional  training, 
examinations,  supervised  by  the  Education  Department  but 
prepared  and  rated  by  professional  boards  of  examiners.     These 
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professional  examiners  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Regents, 
except  the  law  examiners  who  are  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  two  or  three 
universities  or  professional  schools  require  high  school  diplomas 
or  even  college  degrees  for  admission  to  professional  courses  when 
the  law  of  their  states  is  silent  about  the  matter.  By  law  the 
Board  of  Regents  may  admit  medical  practitioners  from  other 
states  to  practise  in  this  state  when  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  medical  practice  in  the  other  state  are  equivalent  to  our  own. 
But  under  this  we  have  been  able  to  enter  into  reciprocal  relations 
only  with  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  of  the  lo  states  with  which 
we  are  comparing.  In  fairness  it  ought  to  be  said  that  we  have 
such  relations  with  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Utah. 
Lawyers  from  other  states  are,  under  the  rules  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  admitted  in  certain  cases  to  practise  in  this  state,  without 
examination,  upon  application  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

There  is  no  way  by  which  any  person  can  secure  admission  to 
any  one  of  the  professions  in  this  state,  except  by  complying  with 
the  legal  requirements  just  set  forth.  And  no  one  will  venture 
to  say  that  any  other  state  has  led  the  way  to  professional  reform 
and  character  so  strongly  as  New  York.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  professions  are  overcrowded,  and  even  something  more  than 
schools  and  examinations  is  necessary  to  keep  them  as  clean  as 
they  are  capable. 

It  is  hardly  asserted  in  any  quarter  that  New  York  is  not  doing 
as  much  in  the  way  of  educational  extension  as  any  other  state, 
and  much  more  than  most.  We  are  not  only  subsidizing  and 
augmenting  public  libraries  with  Hberal  state  appropriations, 
but  we  are  enlarging  their  practical  uses  in  most  stimulating  ways: 
and  we  are  giving  practical  aid  to  every  professional  interest  and 
every  self-culturing  activity  with  a  free  hand  and  in  rational  ways. 
I  would  like  to  express  confidence  that  as  large  a  percentage  of  our 
people  make  ready  use  of  the  opportunities  so  afforded  as  in  some 
other  states,  but  doubt  if  it  would  be  justified.  That  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  because  the  social  conditions  were  more 
settled  and  fixed  before  so  much  extension  work  was  undertaken, 
and  because  we  have  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  foreign  immi- 
gration, the  task  of  securing  the  same  response  is  heavier  here  than 
in  any  other  state.  It  also  means  that  we  are  bound  to  do  more 
in  this  way  than  any  other  state.  It  seems  to  me  the  state  is  trying 
to  do  it. 
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No  one  would  venture  to  deny  that  we  have  as  great  and  efficient 
universities,  colleges  and  professional  schools  as  any  of  the  states 
with  which  we  are  comparing  ourselves,  but  it  is  doubted,  as 
already  suggested,  whether  the  influences  of  the  advanced  schools 
permeate  and  quicken  the  lower  schools  and  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  state  as  much  as  in  the  other  nine  states  with  not  more 
than  one  or  two  exceptions.  We  are  between  two  very  strong  and 
ver}'-  dissimilar  college  influences.  The  old  time  colleges  in  New 
England  exerted  very  decisive  influences  upon  the  many  and  strong 
Massachusetts  academies,  and  did  not  cease  doing  so  upon  the 
public  high  schools  when  they  came.  The  state  universities  in 
the  states  west  of  us  are  parts  of  the  same  system  as  the  high 
schools  themselves.  If  the  academies  grew  out  of  the  colleges, 
the  state  universities  grew  out  of  the  high  schools.  Moreover, 
our  high  schools,  which  have  often  supplanted  the  old  time  acad- 
emies, and  have  grown  up  in  innumerable  places  where  there  were 
no  academies,  have  grown  up  or  are  growing  up,  it  must  be  admitted, 
in  too  many  cases  without  the  vital  college  or  university  connec- 
tions which  they  need. 

Except  in  two  or  three  cases,  and  then  in  a  roundabout  way,  the 
state  gives  no  state  aid  to  her  colleges  and  universities.  And  it 
must  be  said  that  our  New  York  universities  and  colleges,  with 
a  few  notable  exceptions,  and  in  spite  of  the  best  intentions  and 
of  some  very  definite  efforts,  have  a  terribly  hard  time  about  doing 
things  to  connect  with  and  quicken  the  lower  schools.  Even  when 
we  endeavor  to  get  the  college  men  to  come  and  help  us  in  this 
annual  conference,  many  of  them  have  married  a  wife,  or  must  go 
and  try  oxen,  or  engage  in  some  other  worldly  pursuit.  Possibly 
there  is  some  connection  between  the  two  facts  just  noted.  Of 
course  it  is  not  because  of  any  want  of  general  interest  in  education, 
and  of  course  these  men  are  tied  up  with  prior  engagements  and 
heavily  burdened  with  the  regular  routine.  Of  course,  their  first 
obligation  is  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  great  institutions  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  But  there  is  a  very  direct  obligation  to  all 
the  schools.  In  any  virile  educational  system  the  schools  of 
differing  grades  are  interdependent.  The  lower  schools  are  no 
more  dependent  than  the  upper  schools.  And  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  way  to  promote  the  greatness  as  well  as  the  use- 
fulness of  a  university,  is  to  quicken  and  enrich  the  schools  below  it. 

There  is  one  all-important  lesson  in  education  which  we  in  New 
York  have  not  yet  learned  as  we  ought,  and  that  is  that  the  pros- 
perity of  each  university  promotes  the  good  of  all  universities,  and 
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that  the  energy  and  efficiency  of  each  grade  of  educational  work 
is  very  dependent  upon  the  energy  and  efficiency  of  the  other  grades. 
The  Massachusetts  people  had  a  part  of  that  forced  upon  them 
whether  they  would  or  no.  The  mixing  and  going  qualities  of  the 
West  made  it  easy  for  them  to  learn  it.  Michigan  knows  it  much 
better  than  Massachusetts,  and  Massachusetts  somewhat  better 
than  we.  New  York  must  learn  it,  and  when  New  York  learns  it 
the  college  men  of  New  York  will  have  learned  it  first. 

We  have  all  the  colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools 
that  even  our  great  population  of  nine  millions  of  people  needs. 
We  have  got  in  the  way  of  making  exactions,  not  only  upon  stu- 
dents who  want  to  enter  the  universities,  but  also  upon  those  who 
want  to  begin  professional  study,  as  well  as  upon  those  who  have 
completed  professional  courses  and  apply  for  admission  to  the 
professions.  We  have  a  very  complete  scheme  covering  this  whole 
matter,  established  in  law  and  in  practice.  But  it  must  be  said 
that  we  have  colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools  that 
connive  with  students  to  avoid  the  requirements.  We  are  admit- 
ting far  more  candidates  to  the  learned  professions  than  is  good 
for  the  students,  the  professions,  or  the  people  of  the  state.  We 
do  not  need  to  advance  requirements  so  much  —  although  I  suspect 
that  the  Court  of  Appeals  might  well  give  fresh  consideration  to 
the  requirements  for  admission,  and  the  details  of  the  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  the  bar  —  as  we  need  to  see  that  we  get  what 
we  assume  to  require. 

My  cursory  examination  of  the  large  and  all-important  matter 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  a  most  comprehensive 
educational  system,  very  well  knit  together  and  growing  in  soli- 
darity. Its  most  noticeable  defect  is  the  lack  of  the  college  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  middle  and  lower  schools.  That  is  more  ap- 
parent in  the  body  of  the  state  than  in  New  York  city.  It  is  due 
not  to  the  lack  of  universities  and  colleges,  but  to  the  fact  that  what 
we  have  are  not  related  to  the  state  or  to  each  other,  and  are  with- 
out^ vital  connection  with  the  state  system  of  education.  We  have 
not  yet  broken  much  from  the  old  order  so  far  as  the  colleges  are 
concerned,  and  we  have  not  yet  entered  upon  the  new  order  in  any 
appreciable  degree  or  in  any  adequate  or  rational  way.  There  are 
boys  and  girls  in  this  state  who  want  to  go  to  college  and  are  reason- 
ably prepared  to  go,  who  can  not  go  because  of  the  expense.  The 
higher  institutions  have  not  got  down  to  the  heart  of  the  lower 
ones.  It  is  a  hard  problem.  It  will  be  remedied  because  it  is  right 
in  the  pathway  of  the  universal  trend  in  American  education.     The 
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remedy  will  not  come  from  fitful  and  piecemeal  state  aid  to  an 
institution  here  and  there.  Whether  it  will  come  from  a  scheme  of 
general  state  aid  to  all  of  the  higher  institutions  upon  some  equi- 
table basis  which  will  bind  all  together  and  bind  all  to  the  entire 
system  of  education  as  contemplated  in  the  origiral  thought  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  through  free  municipal 
colleges,  or  through  a  real  state  university  with  campus,  and  build- 
ings, and  faculties  which  will  provide  instruction  in  any  study,  free 
to  all  prepared  to  take  it,  is  a  large  and  pressing  matter  which  ought 
to  be  addressing  itself  very  seriously  to  the  educational  opinion  of 
the  state. 

As  suggested  at  the  beginning,  this  very  offhand  comparison 
of  state  educational  systems  has  not  aimed  at  mathematical  exact- 
ness. The  purpose  was  not  to  commend  one  state,  or  convict 
another.  If  such  had  been  the  aim  and  purpose,  there  would  have 
been  no  result  or  an  unjust  result,  because  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  compare  the  spirit  and  outlook  of  the  states ;  as  well  as 
because  there  is  .an  absence  of  uniform  statistics,  and  every  one 
of  the  states  strives  for  the  most  and  the  best  in  education,  and 
is  entirely  capable  of  acting  up  to  its  ideas  and  accomplishing  what 
it  undertakes.  What  is  more  serious  than  the  absence  of  data  for 
comparison  is  the  notable  absence  of  information  necessary  to  the 
rational  upbuilding  of  a  reliable  and  uniformly  efficient  system  of 
education.  From  this  charge  New  York  is  not  exempt.  We  are 
without  definite  knowledge  of  the  children  of  the  state  which  is 
vital  to  our  planning,  and  which  must  be  available  to  the  people 
of  the  state  before  our  plans  can  expect  to  have  the  required  public 
support.  The  machinery  for  securing  a  part  of  this,  which  we  have 
attempted  through  the  Act  of  1908  providing  for  an  always  up-to- 
date  enrolment  of  all  of  the  children  of  the  state  between  4  and  18 
years,  is  just  being  set  in  operation.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
will  not  only  give  us  ground  for  the  more  complete  execution  of 
attendance  laws,  but  also  that  it  will  support  us  in  other  ways. 
There  is  danger  that  it  will  not  be  very  well  done,  but  it  is  that  or 
nothing,  and  it  may  lead  to  something  better.  It  is  the  one  step 
at  a  time,  and  the  step  which  one  is  able  to  take,  that  makes  the 
only  possible  headway.  And  we  not  only  need  more  exact  statis- 
tics, but  we  need  a  more  expert  and  scientific  interpretation  of 
statistics.  All  this  is  admittedly  true  in  New  York;  but  it  is 
clearly  within  the  fact  to  say  that  no  other  state  has  approached 
us  in  gathering  information  about  children  or  in  collating  and  inter- 
preting data  covering  the  conditions  and  the  doings  in  all  grades 
of  schools. 
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It  ought  to  be  said  that  there  can  be  no  comparison  with  other 
state  systems  of  education  without  seeing  how  much  more  con- 
centrated our  system  of  administration  is  than  any  other.  Ours 
is  **  the  New  York  system."  It  is  the  product  of  the  very  uniform 
thinking  and  the  very  consistent  legislation  of  the  state  for  more 
than  a  century.  There  is  no  other  state  educational  organization 
to  be  compared  with  ours  in  the  number  of  its  officers  and  employees 
or  in  the  centralization  of  authority  to  accomplish  ends.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  state  deal  efficiently  with  its  always  enlarging 
stream  of  imirfigration  and  with  its  always  more  complex  social 
and  economic  situations.  In  no  other  way  can  it  measurably  pro- 
vide training  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  every  one  and  assure 
to  every  child  what  belongs  to  him.  It  is  the  only  measurably 
efficient  method  for  advancing,  or  even  for  maintaining,  the  intel- 
lectual, industrial,  and  humanitarian  plane  of  the  Empire  State. 
Because  it  was  entered  upon  early,  it  is  more  readily  accepted  now. 
We  need  have  no  misgivings.  Of  course,  organization  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  but  in  this  case  it  is  a  vital  means  to  an  imperative 
end.  Of  course,  organization  is  capable  of  both  good  and  evil. 
We  can  not  remind  ourselves  too  often  that  this  organization  is 
required  to  work,  without  effrontery  or  offense,  with  all  those  who 
would  enlarge  educational  opportunity  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  But  quite  as  much,  it  must  work  rationally  and 
firmly  against  ignorance,  inexperience,  indifference,  and  all  selfish- 
ness. It  must  recognize  and  respond  to  the  public  educational 
needs.  It  must  initiate  and  aid  popular  sentiment.  Certainly 
it  must  encourage  local  initiative  and  give  absolute  home  rule  to 
all  who  are  really  tr>'ing  to  make  better  schools,  within  the  limita- 
tions which  have  been  made  general  by  the  well  settled  opinion  and 
the  law  of  the  state. '  But  upon  this  basis  it  need  not  fear,  and  it 
may  derive  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  the  invariable  trend  in 
other  states  which  have  difficulties  akin  to  ours,  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  essential  features  of  our  system. 

But  let  this  paper  have  this  definite  conclusion:  New  York  has 
reason  enough  for  feeling  very  well  over  the  peace  and  promise  of 
her  educational  situation.  But  that  is  not  all.  She  has  educa- 
tional needs.  She  needs  better  supervision  of  the  country'  schools; 
she  needs  more  complete  vital  statistics  and  more  informing  school 
statistics ;  and  she  requires  that  the  work  and  the  influence  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  shall  bear  much  more  strongly  upon  the 
organization  and  the  work  of  the  middle  and  the  lower  schools. 
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Friday  evening,  October  29 

MORAL  IXSTRUCTION    IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES 

TRES.  JOHN   M.  THOMAS  D.D.,   MIDDLEBURY   COLLEGE,    MIDDLEBURY,  VT. 

We  need  waste  no  time  in  ni\sing  the  proposition  that  the 
development  of  character  is  the  end  of  all  school  activity.  The 
National  Teachers  Convention  a  nnmher  of  years  ago  resolved 
that  **  tl:e  ultimate  object  of  popular  education  is  to  teach 
children  how  to  live  righteously,  healthily,  and  happily,"  and 
recorded  with  approval  **  the  increasing  appreciation  among-  edu- 
cators of  the  fact  that  the  building  of  character  is  the  real  aim  of 
the  schools,  and  the  ultimate  reason  for  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions for  their  maintenance.**  It  has  become  a  commonplace 
that  schools  and  colleges  do  not  exist  for  the  impartatlon  of  a 
given  quantity  of  knowledge,  without  regard  to  the  quality  of 
manhood  wl.ich  is  to  apply  that  knowledge  in  daily  life,  but  thai, 
they  perform  their  function  only  when  they  send  forth  young 
men  and  women  of  character  sufficient  to  withstand  life's  temp- 
tations and  discharge  its  responsibilities. 

It  is  urg.d  upon  school  men  that,  if  they  really  accei)t  this  high 
sentiment,  they  will  show  their  faith  by  introducing  morals  as  a 
subject  of  the  school  curriculum.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  words 
which  convey  much  force  to  the  argument  for  this  course  of 
action.  It  is  certainly  more  important  that  a  boy  talk  clean  and 
speak  the  truth  than  that  he  possess  the  ability  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem in  quadratic  ecjuations.  It  is  of  vastly  more  consequence 
that  he  learn  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  exercise  self- 
control  in  the  face  of  temptation  than  that  he  master  the  princi- 
ples of  physics,  or  even  that  he  acquire  the  ability  of  clear  and 
effective  speech. 

Then  should  not  the  school,  and  the  college  also,  undertake  to  im-' 
part  a  connected  body  of  moral  precepts,  treating  the  principal  vir- 
tues in  order,  as  the  prophets  of  righteousness  have  brought  them 
to  licjht,  and  as  the  world  today  has  need  of  them?  Why  not 
prepare  the  boy  for  the  pitfalls  that  are  surely  ahead  of  him 
by  conveying  to  his  mind  an  articulated  system  of  ethics,  with 
clear  statement  of  the  ground  of  moral  obligation  and  definite 
portrayal  of  all  and  sundry  moral  virtues  and  their  contrary 
vices?    Is  there  anything  about  practical  ethics  which  forbids  it 
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to  be  taught?  If  as  much  thought  and  patience  as  are  now 
expended  in  leading  students  to  some  little  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin  language  were  devoted  to  exhibiting  the  manner  of 
manhood  which  ought  to  be  in  this  world,  in  which  heroic  and 
saintly  souls  have  pushed  far  upward  the  ideals  and  notions  of 
what  it  is  to  be  a  man,  would  not  something  worthy,  and  some- 
thing practically  helpful,  be  the  result? 

A  course  in  everyday  ethics  used  to  be  the  custom  in  all 
our  colleges,  taught  by  the  president  and  dignified  by  the  place 
of  honor  in  the  senior  year.  This  course  was  not  a  philosophical 
consideration  of  the  grounds  of  obligation,  but  rather  a  modern 
equivalent  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  and  the  moral  counsels  of 
Paul,  with  plentiful  personal  improvement  of  each  chapter  with 
a  view  to  direct  influence  upon  the  student.  Many  of  us  can 
remember  having  passed  through  such  a  course  of  "Prexy's 
ethics,'*  and  doubtless  not  a  few  of  us  could  testify  that  we  have 
been  exercised  thereby  to  our  moral  profit  It  may  be  urged 
that  we  should  again  institute  such  courses  with  textbooks  such 
as  those  of  Dr  Mark  Hopkins  and  Pres.  Ezekiel  G.  Robinson, 
and  that  since  such  writings  are  not  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  majority  of  our  present  high  school  students,  the  subject 
should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school. 

New  textbooks  in  ethics  of  high  school  grade  are  appearing, 
and  authorities  are  not  wanting  who  urge  that  no  pupil  should 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  secondary  school  who  has  not  taken  a 
course  in  ethics.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  issued  a 
bulletin  entitled  A  Course  in  Moral  Instruction  for  the  High 
School,  prepared  by  Frank  Chapman  Sharp,  professor  pf  philoso- 
phy, which  is  designed  to  equip  the  teacher  with  an  outline  for 
effective  presentation  of  such  moral  truth  as  will  appeal  to  boys 
and  girls  of  high  school  age.  This  outline  has  been  in  actual 
use  in  several  Wisconsin  schools,  it  is  claimed  with  beneficial 
Y-esults.  Professor  Sharp  takes  for  the  subject  of  the  course 
"  Success  in  Life/'  as  "best  adapted  to  catch  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  the  boy  or  girl  just  about  to  go  into  the  world."  He 
treats  first  the  means  to  success,  in  which  he  includes  the  man- 
agement of  the  mind,  cultivation  of  the  power  of  attention,  devel- 
opment of  the  imagination,  and  the  training  of  memory.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  physical  basis  of  the  mental  life,  the 
need  of  physical  vigor  to  intellectual  success,  and  the  law  of 
habit.     Among  fundamental  moral  qualities  are  mentioned  the 
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art  of  self-control,  veracity,  integrity  and  direct  interest  in  others 
as  essential  to  success  in  business.  Following  the  study  of  these 
psychological  problems,  the  nature  of  true  success  is  investigated, 
and  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  ethical  views  of  Aristotle, 
William  Paley,  Phillip  Gilbert  Hamilton  and  a  few  others. 

A  more  elaborate  treatise  was  prepared  a  few  years  ago  by  Mrs 
Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  entitled  Everyday  Ethics,  in  which  a  teacher's 
key  supplied  suggestions  for  the  classroom  use  of  each  chapter. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Moral  Instruction  League  of  Great 
Britain  a  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Moral  Lessons  was  prepared 
by  Mr  A.  J.  Waldegrave,  in  which  an  abundance  of  pertinent  and 
interesting  illustrations  and  anecdotes  are  furnished  on  such 
topics  as  habits,  manners,  patriotism,  justice  and  truthfulness. 

In  the  hands  of  the  right  teacher  any  one  of  these  manuals 
would  unquestionably  result  in  good  to  many  pupils.  There 
are  difficulties,  however,  which  must  be  faced.  As  Professor 
Sharp  admits,  such  a  course  will  appeal  only  to  the  most 
thoughtful  and  earnest  students,  or,  in  other  words,  to  those  who 
have  least  need  of  it.  The  very  ones  whom  we  would  most  like 
to  reach,  both  for  their  sake  and  for  the  good  of  society,  will  be 
untouched  by  an  elective  course  in  ethics  in  the  high  school 
senior  year.  Even  were  the  subject  made  required,  the  impres- 
sion of  it  upon  those  most  deficient  in  moral  principle  might  not 
be  that  which  is  expected.  There  is  something  incongruous 
about  the  forced  study  of  morals.  The  spirit  of  inquiry,  the 
desire  for  light,  is  the  only  suitable  basis  for  the  prosecution  of 
any  branch  of  learning,  and  especially  is  it  a  prerequisite  for  the 
study  of  right  conduct.  A  boy  who  does  not  wish  to  learn 
morals  can  not  be  made  to  learn  them  by  forcing  him  to  write 
abstracts  of  paragraphs  in  ethics,  which  is  the  method  Professor 
Sharp  particularly  recommends,  although  it  should  be  said  that 
he  has  not  the  unwilling  pupil  in  mind. 

Possibly  it  is  this  difficulty  of  inducing  the  right  atmosphere 
for  ethical  study  in  a  high  school  class  which  has  led  to  Professor 
Sharp's  faulty  procedure  in  his  outline.  One  does  not  Ifke  to 
think  of  young  people  being  led  to  consider  morals  as  a  means 
to  success  in  life.  The  duties  of  man  do  not  belong  under  the 
general  heading,  ''  conditions  of  success."  Virtue  is  fair  only 
when  she  could  see  herself. 

to   do  what  virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and   moon 
Were  in   the  flat  sea  sunk. 
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The  right  is  noble,  never  when  ynu  figure  out  that  it  is  going 
to  pay,  but  only  when  it  commands  in  its  own  native  strength, 
and  a  man  rises  to  obey  whether  it  leads  to  gh^ry  or  defeat. 
The  Ten  Commandments  are  not  really  tauj^dit  when  you  recom- 
mend them  on  the  same  principle  by  which  men  advise  a  stock 
or  bond,  or  a  bit  of  real  estate.  P>etter  that  our  boys  should  leave 
some  moral  precepts  unlearned  linn  that  they  should  learn  that 
all  morals  are  merely  a  means  for  gettin'^  on  in  the  world  and 
making  life  smoother  and  pleasanter.  We  want  men  who  want 
life  rough,  who  glory  in  its  tasks,  who  pray  for  hard  work,  w-ho 
have  their  souls  left  free  for  the  day  when  the  eternal  right  shall 
rise  up  before  them,  independent  of  all  advantage  or  loss,  to 
command  them  by  its  glory  and  subdue  their  hearts  by  its  pure 
majesty  alone. 

Morals  are  an  exceedingly  difficult  subject  of  instruction. 
When  the  teacher  is  found  wIm  is  capable  of  presenting  them 
rightly,  his  character  leaves  no  need  of  a  special  course.  I 
should  fear,  if  a  separate  course  in  ethics  were  included  in  the 
Secondary  School  Syllabus,  the  result  would  be  too  commonly 
to  bring  the  whole  subject  into  ilisreoute.  A  dull  hour  in  the 
Latin  language,  forbidding,  if  often  rep.ated,  sympath:tic  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  people  and  the  great  life  to  which  that 
language  is  the  only  entrance,  is  bad  enough,  and  dr^-  heartless 
teaching  of  English,  by  which  medium  the  soul  of  Shakspere  and 
Milton  may  come  close  to  our  lives  to  ennoble  them,  is  still  more 
to  be  regretted,  but  clumsy,  unskilful  teaching  of  rii^hf  conduct, 
of  the  very  principles  of  manhood,  making  manhood  itself  appear 
ignoble,  is  an  evil  to  which  those  wiiose  lot  it  is  to  teach  sliould 
not  be  lightly  exposed. 

The  risk  of  bringing  morals  into  contempt  by  makin^j:  the 
subject  a  dry  memorizing  of  maxims  or  weak  justification  of 
mighty  laws  and  great  clulies  is  too  imminent  to  alknv  us  to 
admit  morals  into  the  high  scIidoI  curriculum.  On  the  other 
hand,  given  a  teacher  of  fervor  and  j^ower,  of  appreciation  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  endeavor,  how  arc  we  to  be  guaranteed  that 
the  more  sensitive  ]mpils  will  not  be  awakened  to  morbid  con- 
scientiousness, losing  healthfulness  of  mind  in  the  lessons  w^hich 
instruct  them  to  inrpiire  i)ainstakingly  into  conduct  which  should 
be  allowed  to  flow  freely  from  their  natural  im])ulses.^  Goodness 
is  at  its  best  when  it  is  not  labored  and  forced,  but  when  a  health- 
ful mind  and  an  unaffected  heart  respond  naturally  to  opportuni- 
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tics  of  service  and  choose  freelv^  according:  to  normal  instincts. 
I  fear  we  should  have  more  goody-n^oody  boys,  but  not  better 
ones,  if  we  esta])lished  ethics  in  the  curriculum,  and  morbid 
j:roodness  is  not  only  unlovely  in  itself,  but  it  brings  virtue  into 
disrepute  and  postpones  and  hinders  the  day  when  the  right  is 
chosen  freely  and  naturally,  not  only  by  the  few  that  are  saintly, 
but  by  the  masses  who  never  will  be  saints,  but  who  would 
prefer  to  be  decent  and  respectable  men  and  women  if  w-e  do  not 
make  the  pathway  to  that  estate  too  unattractive  and  unnatural 
in  our  reports  of  it. 

A  high  school  or  college  course  in  ethics,  of  which  it  were 
expected  that  it  should  prepare  for  life's  moral  duties,  w^ould  find 
itself  under  demands  which  it  could  meet  only  in  the  rarest 
instance  of  the  coming  together  of  a  teacher  of  unusual  genius 
for  the  work  and  pupils  of  the  right  of  stage  of  development. 
In  most  cases  it  would  degenerate  into  the  formulation  of  laws 
and  precepts.  The  lawgiver,  the  compiler  of  a  code,  is  always 
on  the  heels  of  every  prophet  of  righteousness,  reducing  to  a 
lifeless  system  the  insijjhts  of  the  seer,  in  whose  soul  the  visions 
of  right  thrill  and  seethe  with  the  consciousness  of  new  discovery 
of  truth  which  has  an  application  which  can  never  again  be  pre- 
cisely the  same.  The  scribe  tends  to  thrust  out  the  prophet  in 
every  era  and  in  the  soul  of  every  man.  florals,  which  in  truth 
are  fresh  visions  of  duty,  of  ol)ligations  which  are  the  exact 
duplicate  of  none  other  the  sun  ever  saw,  always  tend  to  degen- 
erate into  formulas,  and  only  in  the  alert  soul  does  the  right 
preserve  itself  as  ever  fresh  inquiry  into  the  next  duty,  refusing 
all  soul-sparing  formulation  of  obligation  into  positive  command- 
ments. How  then  can  we  expect  the  youth,  just  out  of  the  stage 
when  all  duty  has  been  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  com- 
mandments, to  forbear  reducing  the  ethics  we  teach  him  into  a 
paltry  collection  of  precepts  and  injunctions?  He  is  not  thus 
ecjuipped  for  life.  r»y  the  law  is  nothing  made  perfect.  A  boy 
may  keep  every  law  you  can  formulate  and  go  straight  to  moral 
ruin.  Life  is  too  complex,  too  interestingly  and  dangerously 
shifting,  to  be  regulated  by  prec:i)ts.  **A  rational  being,"  says 
Principal  Rugh  in  his  very  suggestive  prize  essay  on  Moral 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools,  "  must  analyze  a  new  situation 
before  he  can  act  morally."  Intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
choices  involved  in  the  situation,  the  exact  like  of  which  never 
existed  before,  is  prerequisite  to  every  moral  act.    None  are  left 
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in  so  great  peril,  as  innumerable  sad  falls  from  virtuous  security 
abundantly  testify,  as  those  who  have  been  led  to  believe  that  in 
learning  a  series  of  commandments,  and  owning  allegiance  to 
them,  they  are  prepared  for  the  difficult,  involved  and  confusing 
situations  in  which  in  every  life  the  right  and  wrong  contend 
for  the  mastery.  The  only  safeguard  for  a  just  and  virtuous  life 
is  the  prayer,  directed  reverently  to  moral  ends,  "  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread." 

The  most  serious  objection  to  relegating  moral  instruction  in 
school  or  college  to  a  specific  course  in  ethics  is  the  fact  that  it 
implies  periods  when  moral  training  is  not  present.  The  love  of 
beauty  is  an  essential  element  in  education,  but  that  does  not 
indicate  a  course  in  esthetics,  but  an  atmosphere  in  which  regard 
for  the  beautiful  is  a  constituent  element.  Good  manners  are 
important,  but  the  need  of  the  school  is  not  a  course  in  courtesy, 
but  the  example  of  good  breeding  in  every  period  of  school  work. 
Similarly  there  is  no  short  road  to  moral  instruction  in  school 
and  college.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  institution,  the  organization 
of  its  social  life  and  the  conduct  of  every  course,  must  be  made 
moral.  What  we  need  is  not  ethics,  discussions  about  morals, 
but  the  moralizing  of  the  entire  educational  endeavor. 

The  child  and  the  teacher,  the  boy  and  the  instructor,  consti- 
tute a  moral  relation  from  which  there  is  no  escape  while  the 
two  are  in  contact.  Experience  of  life  in  contact  with  inexperi- 
ence, knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  relation  of  superiority  over 
those  whose  eyes  are  but  little  opened,  impose  moral  responsi- 
bility which  may  not  be  shifted  to  a  special  teacher,  and  which 
is  not  absent  for  a  single  period,  no  matter  what  be  the  subject 
of  instruction.  No  one  is  obliged  to  be  a  teacher,  but  no  one 
who  accepts  the  position  of  master  of  learning  to  children  or 
to  young  men  and  women  can  refuse  to  allow  himself  to  be 
considered  an  example  of  conduct.  He  is  such  an  example, 
whether  he  admit  it  or  not,  and  responsibility  for  the  moral 
welfare  of  those  under  him  rests  upon  him  in  every  teaching  act. 

When  the  father  takes  his  child  by  the  hand  and  conducts  him 
to  the  school,  he  says  to  the  teacher,  "  Here  is  an  untutored  soul, 
ignorant  of  the  world  in  which  he  must  live,  of  the  earth  which 
is  to  be  his  home  and  the  human  life  of  which  he  must  be  a  part; 
he  has  small  knowledge  of  its  language,  its  means  of  social  com- 
munication and  commerce,  of  its  life  in  the  past,  and  of  the 
ideals  that  have  been  slowly  worked  out  in  the  process  of  the 
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ages.  Now  I  want  you  to  take  this  child  and  prepare  him  for  a 
worthy  part  in  this  complex  and  difficult  sphere.  In  a  few  years 
I  must  set  him  free  to  act  for  himself;  he  will  demand  his  free- 
dom, and  the  world  will  demand  from  him  a  worthy  part  as  a 
responsible,  self-commanding  spirit.  For  all  the  years  which 
nature  allows  for  growth  and  progress  toward  maturity  I  must  give 
him  largely  to  your  care.  See  that  you  make  of  him  a  man  that  can 
take  his  place  in  the  world  and  do  his  duty." 

The  whole  educational  process,  therefore,  is  ethical  through 
and  through.  Its  aim  is  the  production  of  a  free  moral  agent, 
familiar  with  the  laws  and  facts  of  the  universe,  and  competent 
unto  action  that  is  good  for  himself  and  useful  to  the  world. 
It  IS  manhood  we  are  making.  We  are  not  teaching  subjects, 
primarily.  We  are  not  serving  institutions  for  their  sake,  or 
going  through  processes  which  are  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
habits  of  our  predecessors.  It  might  be  well  if  some  morning 
the  whole  school  machinery,  textbooks  and  apparatus,  syllabuses 
and  courses,  could  be  thrown  out  of  the  window,  and  we  be  left 
free  to  inquire,  face  to  face  with  the  living  souls  before  us,  what 
do  they  need,*  what  do  they  demand,  that  they  may  become  what 
the  great  God  expects  of  them,  what  the  needy  world  is  beseech- 
ing of  them?  China  has  had  the  courage  to  cast  overboard  the 
educational  traditions  of  2000  years,  and  to  set  out  on  new  paths  for 
the  present  good  of  the  nation.  I  do  not  suggest  that  like  thorough- 
ness of  reform  is  needed  in  the  West,  but  I  think  it  were  well  for  us 
to  face  the  possibility  in  order  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  curse  of 
routine  and  unthinking  habit,  and  to  gain  a  new  spirit,  new  inspiration 
and  a  new  vision  of  what  our  task  really  is. 

In  the  moralized  school  the  pupil  is  the  master.  His  interests 
command  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  the  shaping  of  the 
course  of  study,  and  the  conduct  of  each  day's  work.  That  may 
be  a  truism,  but  it  is  a  truth  which  we  are  inclined  to  forget, 
and  which  many  of  our  students  have  never  discovered.  They 
think  we  are  working  for  the  school  board  or  the  college  corpo- 
ration. There  is  room  for  some  old-fashioned  searching  of  heart 
as  to  the  measure  of  devotion  with  which  we  care  for  those 
whose  welfare  is  largely  in  our  keeping,  and  as  to  the  degree  of 
intelligence  and  fearlessness  with  which  we  struggle  with  the 
problem  of  what  is  best  for  them.  Again  I  say  that  no  one  is 
compelled  to  be  a  teacher,  but  if  one  volunteer  for  the  high 
calling,  he  makes  himself  a  servant  of  crude  and  undeveloped 
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youth,  with  whom  o^ratitude  and  appreciation  are  not  spon- 
taneous virtues  and  whose  interests  can  he  served  only  by  great 
patience,  persistent  tact  and  unswerving  dev^otion  and  purity  of 
heart. 

If  the  school  is  to  be  moralized,  the  teacher  must  inspire  his 
pupils  with  ethical  aims  for  their  study  and  conduct.  A  moral 
end  must  be  found  as  the  reward  for  faithfulness  in  every  study. 
The  prize  that  is  set  before  the  youth  must  be  something  that 
quickens  his  moral  ardor.  We  must  find  moral  motives  to  dis- 
place as  steadily  and  rapidly  as  we  may  the  ignoble  motives  of 
fear  and  subservience  to  superior  force,  and  to  lessen  the  im- 
portance in  tlie  pupil's  mind  of  marks  and  standing.  The  nearer 
we  can  parallel  success  in  school  with  success  in  after  life  the 
greater  will  be  the  respect  and  interest  with  which  our  endeavors 
are  regarded.  Strictly  academic  pursuits  suffer  severely  in  col- 
leges today  because  there  is  so  little  necessary  connection  be- 
tween proficiency  in  them  and  success  and  worth  in  after  life. 
Our  inducements  appeal  too  much  to  the  grind  and  too  little  to 
the  man  of  power.  We  reward  plodding  receptivity  too  highly 
in  proportion  to  our  praise  for  creative  initiative  rfnd  productive 
efficiency.  Wq  have  small  honor  for  the  man  who  can  accom- 
plish much  in  a  few  minutes,  and  we  discourage  his  endeavors 
by  keeping  him  back  at  a  snail's  pace  while  we  consult  the  needs 
of  the  average  student.  We  deal  too  much  in  minutiae  and 
details  and  too  little  in  the  living  relation  of  our  subjects  to  the 
great  ends  of  life. 

When  we  can  get  pu])ils  to  work,  not  for  a  pass  mark  or  for 
the  highest  rank  in  class,  or  even  for  a  b?tter  mark  than  was 
won  in  a  former  term,  but  for  the  love  of  knowledge  itself,  for 
the  joy  of  the  mastery  of  truth  and  for  the  cultivation  of  power 
to  be  expended  in  the  service  of  others,  we  have  brought  in  a 
moral  aim  and  purpose.  These  will  not  pass  aw-ay  when  the 
school  period  is  over,  as  the  whole  system  of  per  cents  is  bound 
to  pass.  The  love  of  knowledge,  once  awakened,  grows  stronger 
as  more  knowledge  is  gained.  Like  all  pure  love,  it  is  insatiable. 
It  lasts  as  a  motive  ihroucrh  life,  leading  to  ever  larger  power 
and  ever  expanding  mmhoo  1.  The  method  of  teaching  in  any 
subject  should  be  I'ovcrned  by  the  inquiry,  what  is  this  subject 
worth  for  the  mal  iiig  of  manhood?  When  that  value  is  held 
constantly  before  the  mind,  the  whole  study  rises  in  dignity  and 
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interest,  and  the  incentive  before  the  pupil  is  itself  ennobling, 
apart  from  the  worth  of  the  particular  information  which  may 
be  gained. 

Each  subject  should  be  made  a  training  in  moral  insight  and 
a  means  of  strengthening  of  the  moral  fiber.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  many  that  all  scholastic  pursuits  may  become  means  of 
moral  training  as  they  are  exhibited  in  their  relation  to  society. 
As  Principal  Rugh  has  expressed  it,  each  subject  can  be  moral- 
ized by  being  socialized.  When  reading  is  no  longer  an  empty 
performance  of  spelling  out  words  to  the  torment  of  those  who 
have  books  in  their  hands,  and  whose  eyes  can  run  ahead  of  the 
reader's  speech,  but  is  made  an  actual  means  of  entertainment 
and  profit  by  the  delivery  of  something  that  is  new,  interesting 
and  profitable,  it  takes  on  social  importance,  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  exercise  is  changed.  When  numbers  are  studied, 
not  as  puzzles,  but  as  part  of  the  equipment  by  which  men  help 
one  another  to  the  necessities  and  blessings  of  life,  the  spirit  of 
that  science  is  transformed.  Nature  study,  science,  inculcates 
readily  the  majesty  of  truth  and  teaches  the  necessity  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  mental  processes  and  external  reality.  History 
is  alive  with  moral  issues,  and  literature  is  merely  the  description 
of  the  struggle  of  the  spirit  of  man  with  the  world  in  which  he 
lives,  a  struggle  in  which  purity  of  heart  and  honesty  of  effort 
count  for  more  than  all  wealth  and  might. 

The  school  or  the  college,  therefore,  is  an  instrument  for  the 
daily  inculcation  of  moral  lessons.  It  is  superbly  fitted  for  the 
manufacture  of  character  and  can  meet  the  requirement  of  those 
who  insist  most  sternly  that  it  shall  teach  the  young  how  to  live. 
This  it  can  best  do,  not  by  specific  courses  in  moral  instruction 
added  to  its  regular  work  as  an  afterthought  or  an  ornamental 
grace,  but  by  pursuing  its  own  end  with  a  single  eye,  by  pressing 
straight  to  its  own  goal,  which  is  the  adjustment  of  young  lives 
to  their  environment  in  the  world,  through  the  impartation  of 
knowledge.  Instil  knowledge  and  you  teach  that  departure  from 
fact  is  denial  of  manhood.  Fit  the  child  to  his  environment  and 
you  fill  his  spirit  with  a  sense  of  obligation.  The  essence  of 
morals  is  the  reverence  of  reality,  and  education  is  the  process 
of  disabusing  the  mind  of  vague  impressions  and  bringing  it  into 
contact  with  the  truth.  An  educated  rascal  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms;  the  immoral  man  has  failed  to  acquire  the  first  elements 
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of  education,  for  that  is  not  learning  which  leaves  one  with 
ability  to  twist  facts  and  things  to  his  selfish  advantage,  but 
that  only  is  true  knowledge  which  sees  every  fact  in  its  relation 
to  its  right  and  holy  use,  and  he  only  has  the  right  to  be  called 
a  scholar,  who,  with  incapacity  for  twisting  the  truth  to  an  igno- 
ble end,  is  incapable  also  of  denying  its  majestic  right  to  enlist 
his  powers  in  its  service  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men. 

By  its  very  existence  as  a  social  organism  the  school  must 
teach  the  subordination  of  each  to  all,  the  incompleteness  and 
unhappiness  of  life  when  duties  to  others  are  not  freely  recog- 
nized and  cheerfully  accorded.  In  all  man's  experience  there  is 
no  moral  change  more  striking  than  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  child  of  5  in  his  first  days  of  school:  how  quickly  he  learns 
the  necessity  of  punctuality,  order  and  quiet !  A  few  days  before 
and  he  had  no  sense  of  time,  but  now  he  will  run  his  legs  off  to 
avoid  the  social  stigma  of  being  tardy.  The  esprit  de  corps  of 
a  college  is  an  ethical  instrument  of  the  first  order.  Let  me  make 
the  student  spirit,  and  as  regards  moral  influence  I  care  little  whether 
the  professor  of  ethics  swear  by  Kant,  or  Bentham,  or  Spencer. 

But  above  all,  the  school  is  an  ethical  influence  because  it 
brings  a  mature  mind  into  contact  with  an  undeveloped  one, 
strong  manhood  into  relation  with  unfolding  childhood  or  fast 
changing  youth.  The  teacher  may  fail  to  impart  much  grammar 
or  Latin  or  algebra,  but  he  will  scarcely  fail  to  impart  his  mor- 
als; not  the  maxims  he  utters,  perhaps,  nor  his  solemn  preach- 
ments, but  the  principles  by  which  he  lives  in  secret  and  the 
ideals  which  make  their  home  in  his  soul.  The  push  of  his  real 
manhood  is  what  is  felt :  but  that  manhood,  known  only  to  him- 
self and  his  God,  pushes  as  resistlessly  as  the  glacier  crushes  its 
way  down  the  mountain.  The  teacher,  whether  of  language,  or 
mathematics,  or  history,  has  to  do  with  souls  in  the  making,  and 
none  but  the  child's  own  parents,  and  often  not  they,  have  more 
to  do  with  them. 

As  indicative  of  the  spirit  which  should  animate  our  work, 
and  the  temper  which  should  pervade  an  institution  of  learning, 
I  have  ventured  to  compass  the  learner's  ideal  in  a  series  of 
propositions,  which  I  have  dared — I  trust  not  irreverently  — 
to  call 
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THE  student's  TEN   COMMANDMENTS 

1  Thou  shalt  set  the  service  of  God  and  man  before  thine  heart 

as  the  end  of  all  thy  work. 

2  Thou  shalt  inquire  of  each  study  what  it  has  for  thee  as  a 

worker  for  a  better  world,  not  relinquishing  thy  pursuit  of 
it  until  thou  hast  gained  its  profit  unto  this  end. 

3  Thou  shalt  love  the  truth  and  only  the  truth,  and  welcome 

all  truth  gladly,  whether  it  bring  thee  or  the  world  joy  or 
suffering,  pleasure  or  hardship,  ease  or  toil. 

4  Thou   shalt   meet   each   task   at   the   moment   assigned    for   it 

with  a  willing  heart. 

5  Thou  shalt  work  each  day  to  the  limit  of  thy  strength,  con- 

sistently with  the  yet  harder  work  which  shall  be  thy  duty 
on  the  morrow. 

6  Thou  shalt  respect  the  rights  and  pleasures  of  others,  claim- 

ing no  privilege  for  thyself  but  the  privilege  of  service,  and 
allowing  thyself  no  joy  which  does  not  increase  the  joy  of 
thy  fellow  men. 

7  Thou  shalt  love  thy  friends  more  than  thyself,  thy  college 

more  than  thy  friends,  thy  country  more  than  thy  coljege, 
and  God  more  than  all  else. 

8  Thou  shalt  rejoice  in  the  excellences  of  others,  and  despise  all 

rewards  saving  the  gratitude  of  thy  fellows  and  the  ap- 
proval of  God. 

9  Thou  shalt  live  by  thy  best,  holding  thyself  relentlessly  to 

those  ideals  thou  dost  most  admire  in  other  men. 
10  Thou  shalt  make  for  thyself  commandments  harder  than  an- 
other can  make  for  thee,  and  each  new  day  commandments 
more  rigorous  than  thine  own  laws  of  the  day  before. 
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Should  I  apologize  for  adding  one  more  voice  to  the  chorus  of 
discuswsion  upon  the  trite  theme  of  culture  as  an  end  in  education  ? 
I  might  feel  called  upon  for  such  apology  had  not  our  academic 
public  shown  so  receptive  an  attitude  of  late  towards  the  study 
of  this  old  yet  never  antiquated  problem.     A  few  years  since  we 
were  not  sure  that  the  problem  is  not  antiquated.     Ours  is  an 
industrial  and  commercial  age.     With  ever  more  insistent  voice 
that  age  has  been   demanding  men   thoroughly  trained  for  the 
newer    pursuits.     The    primacy    of   the    old    learned    professions 
passed  away  long  since.     We  have  seen  the  rise  of  new  professions 
—  the  engineer,  and  the  business  man  —  and  a  great  modifica- 
tion in  theory  and  practice  in  the  older  professions,  notably  in 
medicine.     Voices  have  not  been  wanting  to  challenge  the  useful- 
ness of  the  time-honored  American  college  on  the  ground  that 
it  no  longer  served  to  prepare  its  students  for  the  careers  they  were 
to  enter.     Certainly  not  to  be  divorced  from  these  facts  is  another 
which  at  the  present  time  is  receiving  unusual  consideration.     I 
refer  to  the  loss  of  scholarly  ambition  by  the  mass  of  college 
students,  while  the  same  listless  college  men  become  at  once  alert 
and  industrious  when  they  enter  a  professional  or  technical  school. 
But  of  late  our  leaders  in  business  and  in  industry,  as  well  as  our 
first  schools  in  law,  medicine  and  theology,  are  calling  aloud  for 
the  college  man  —  a  call  which  does  not  mean  a  desire  to  add 
four  years  or  less  to  the  specific  training  for  a  given  career.     But 
rather  a  demand  has  become  insistent  for  men  who  know  some- 
thing else  than   their  specialty,   and  who  are  therefore  able  to 
"  estimate  the  proportion  and  relation  "  in  what  they  know  and  do. 

These  things  being  so,  I  shall  venture  to  ask  again  the  old  ques- 
tion, what  is  liberal  culture,  that  practical  men  should  seek  it  ? 
And  because  the  question  is  old,  my  answer  to  it  must  be  concise. 

I  think  we  shall  agree  that  there  are  three  things  essential  to  it: 
First,  the  acquisition  of  broad  knowledge  —  that  a  man  may  know 
reasonably  well  the  world  in  which  he  is  to  live  and  work.  Second, 
the  development  of  intellectual  strength  —  that  the  man  may 
know^  how  to^  use^his  own  wits  and^his  knowledge  for  the  doing 
of^whatever  work  he  may  undertake.  And,  third,  the  develop- 
ment of  such  power  of  ethical  insight  as  will  enable  him  to  estimate 
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rightly  the  proportion  and  the  value  of  the  things  he  knows,  or 
dees,  or  admires. 

Now  these  three  things  the  traditional  college  curriculum  with 
its  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  and  philosophy,  did  develop 
for  the  students  of  the  older  time.  Hence  without  further  argu- 
ment it  may  be  conceded  that  any  substitute  for  that  traditional 
curriculum  must  prove  that  it  can  supply  what  the  old  studies 
gave,  if  the  newer  studies  are  to  claim  their  place  as  means  for 
liberal  culture. 

I  trust  that  you  need  no  assurance  that  I  shall  not  rehearse 
the  affirmative  proofs  for  the  claims  of  the  newer  studies.  It  is 
improbable  that  any  one  among  us  has  any  uncertainty  concern- 
ing the  value  of  the  modem  study  of  history  for  discipline,  for 
information,  and  for  the  development  of  ethical  insight.  The 
same  may  as  unhesitatingly  be  said  for  modem  philosophy;  also 
for  economics;  also  for  modem  literature  —  much  as  the  current 
teaching  of  modem  languages  may  still  leave  to  be  desired  in 
respect  of  intellectual  discipline  and  practical  mastery  of  those 
languages. 

The  value  of  the  study  of  natural  and  physical  science  for  both 
discipline  and  information  has  also  been  well  established  and  there 
is  increasing  recognition  of  the  possibility  these  studies  oflFer  for 
the  development  of  fresh  conceptions  of  ethical  standards  through 
the  scientific  loyalty  to  truth,  relentless  search  for  error,  demand 
for  exactness,  and  reverence  for  fact.  Moreover,  if  as  Matthew 
Arnold  has  said  "  Culture  consists  in  acquainting  ourselves  with 
.  .  .  the  history  of  the  human  spirit  "  no  culture  in  our  modem 
day  can  be  complete  w^hich  does  not  acquaint  the  student  in  some 
measure  with  the  triumphs  of  the  human  spirit  in  its  age-long 
endeavor  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  nature  in  order  to  make  some 
progress  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  life. 

I  may  be  permitted  in  passing  to  say  that  it  would  be  most 
congenial  to  me  to  linger  here,  and  discuss  the  relative  value  of 
these  means  for  culture;  and  to  inquire  v.hether  the  present  ten- 
dency away  from  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  docs  not  mark 
an  extreme  from  which  a  comirg  sounder  judgment  will  swing 
back.  But  that  is  not  the  subject  which  your  presence  here  has 
authorized  me  to  discuss.  Rather  would  I  turn  to  the  opposite 
pole  and  inquire :  What  of  the  still  newer  studies  which  take  the 
place  in  our  problem  that  the  claims  of  modern  science  and  modern 
languages  did  in  the  problem  of  our  fathers.'* 
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We  have  heard  much  in  our  discussions  of  the  problem  of  cul- 
ture concerning  the  distinction  between  cultural  and  vocational 
studies.  Our  academic  conscience  shrinks  from  the  insinuation 
that  college  studies  may  be  utilitarian  in  their  aim.  The  friends 
of  the  older  learning  glory  in  the  assertion  that  it  serves  no  other 
end  whatever  except  the  enrichment  of  the  man  himself  and  the 
enlargement  of  his  powers.  The  advocates  of  science  as  a  means 
of  culture  emphasize  its  love  for  truth  for  truth's  sake,  regardless 
of  any  value  which  a  commercial  age  may  find  in  the  truths  which 
science  teaches. 

We  do  well,  however,  to  remind  ourselves,  as  Dr  Eliot  did  the 
distinguished  assembly  of  educators  at  Dartmouth  two  weeks 
ago,  that  our  old  classical  curriculum  was  at  its  inception  essen- 
tially vocational.  Not  to  go  back  to  the  origins  of  that  curric- 
ulum in  the  medieval  schools  of  Europe,  interesting  and  worth 
while  as  that  might  be,  we  need  only  to  recall  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  years  of  the  American  college  its  task  was  the  training  of 
young  men  for  the  learned  professions  of  that  day  —  the  ministry, 
the  law,  medicine,  and  teaching.  And  for  all  of  those  professions 
that  traditional  classical  curriculum  was  a  direct  preparation. 
The  fact  that  every  one  of  the  students  would  find  practical  use 
for  one  or  more  of  the  studies  of  the  college  in  his  later  career 
did  not  lessen  those  studies  in  the  estimate  of  our  fathers*  fathers. 
And  it  is  inconceivable  that  that  fact  could  have  failed  to 
commend  those  studies  to  the  students  who  pursued  them. 

We  have  been  unwittingly  guilty  of  a  much  too  broad  general- 
ization in  our  condemnation  of  utilitarian  studies  in  a  curric- 
ulum for  culture.  That  generalization  is  of  relatively  recent 
date  and  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  disputes  incidental 
to  the  changes  which  have  given  our  modem  learning  a  sure  place 
in  the  curriculum  for  culture. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  some  of  the  dislike  for  utilitarian 
or  vocational  studies  on  the  part  of  devotees  of  culture.  As  I" 
have  already  said,  ours  is  preeminently  a  commercial  and  indus- 
trial age.  In  our  own  country  particularly  the  advance  in  com- 
merce and  industry  has  been  most  rapid.  And  while  on  the  one 
hand  the  earlier  leaders  of  that  advance  have  often  regarded  with 
dislike  or  contempt  an  education  which  seemed  to  ofiFer  nothing 
of  advantage  to  men  in  business  or  manufacture,  on  the  other 
hand  the  colleges  have  hitherto  shown  similar  disinclination  to 
regard  the  educational  needs  which  these  new  activities  were 
developing.     Moreover,   coincidentally  with  the  earlier  stages  of 
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our  commercial  and  industrial  development,  the  leaders  of  the 
older  professions  became  convinced  that  the  former  system  of 
quasi  apprenticeship  to  an  established  practitioner  was  inadequate 
as  a  preparation  of  candidates  for  the  actual  career  of  the  minister, 
the  lawyer,  or  the  physician ;  and  the  special  methods  of  theology, 
law  and  medicine  sprang  up,  which  in  the  minds  of  many  candi- 
dates for  these  professions  were  substitutes  for  the  older  college 
training.  Following  this  example  there  have  arisen  a  great  variety 
of  special  training  schools  for  business,  for  agriculture,  for  phar- 
macy, for  engineering,  and  the  like. 

Now  the  best  friend  of  strictly  vocational  education  will  not 
deny  that  many  of  these  schools  were  cheap  and  superficial;  that 
their  aim  was  a  certain  professional  facility  rather  than  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  problems  of  the  profession;  and  that  the  training 
was  weak  not  only  in  the  discipline  of  mind  it  assured  but  also 
in  the  breadth  of  knowledge  it  furnished,  and  in  the  ethical  insight 
it  developed.  There  is  surely  good  ground  for  criticism,  if  in  a 
medical  school  medical  science  is  taught  not  as  a  science  to  be 
mastered,  but  as  a  formulae  to  be  learned,  or  of  customs  to  be 
followed,  with  no  deep  understanding  of  their  foimdation  and 
meaning.  Such  a  training  is  utilitarian  in  a  bad  sense,  and  its 
result  is  ignorance  of  the  science  on  the  one  hand,  and  poor  medical 
practice  on  the  other  —  imless,  as  not  seldom  happened,  the 
capable  student  in  after  life  gained  for  himself  the  mastery  the 
school  neither  required  nor  offered. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  our  hostility  to  these  short  cuts 
to  the  profession  has  misled  us  into  a  condemnation  of  utility  as 
an  end  in  education,  when  our  opposition  should  have  been  directed 
rather  and  relentlessly  against  superficiality  as  a  method.  We 
ministers  of  culture  frankly  emphasize  the  fact  that  some  college 
studies  offer  practical  advantages  for  later  callings,  even  while 
we  insist  that  they  are  taught  because  they  belong  to  the  realm  of 
sound  learning,  and  not  because  they  serve  this  or  that  practical 
use. 

But  has  not  the  time  come  to  abandon  the  apologetic  note? 
Utility  may  be  the  foe  of  culture,  it  has  been  so  sometimes  in  the 
past,  when  it  has  demanded  hurried,  superficial  training  for  fa- 
cility. Utility  may,  however,  be  the  friend  of  culture,  when  it 
perceives  that  patient,  thorough,  truth-loving  mastery  of  a  science, 
for  example,  is  the  secret  of  the  fullest  usefulness  of  that  science 
for  practical  ends.  This  conception  of  utility  is  what  is  today 
giving  German  manufacturers  the  advantage  over  all  competitors 
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the  world  around  in  many  branches  of  most  highly  specialized 
industry.  It  is  this  conception  of  utility  which  is  making  our 
better  medical  schools  scientific  schools  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term. 

The  postgraduate  law  school  or  medical  school,  or  scientific 
laboratory,  however,  are  not  the  vocational  forms  of  education 
that  we  have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  applied  science.  While 
that  term  is  general,  and  relates  to  all  applications  of  science  to 
the  practical  concerns  of  life,  ill  common  educational  usage  it 
refers  to  those  applications  which  occupy  the  men  who  make  up 
the  modem  profession  of  engineering.  In  this  restricted  sense  the 
foundation  science  so  applied  is  physics,  particularly  that  branch 
of  physics  known  as  applied  mechanics.  When  linked  with 
geodesy  or  geology,  with  thermo-dynamics  and  machine  design  or 
with  electricity,  the  discipline  trains  the  civdl,  mining,  mechanical 
or  electrical  engineer  and  the  like.  -The  methods  of  this  technical 
discipline  are  practical  —  those  of  the  large  industrial  plant.  The 
men  must  know  shopwork.  They  must  be  expert  at  the  drawing 
board.  They  must  test  materials  and  machines.  They  must 
study  problems  of  construction  and  must  acquire  the  technical 
conscience,  which  is  supreme  solicitude  for  the  highest  possible 
efficiency. 

As  a  layman  I  hesitate  to  offer  this  layman's  sketch.  It  will 
serve,  however,  to  introduce  the  question:  What  can  such  train- 
ing have  in  common  with  liberal  culture?  If  the  end  arrived  at 
by  students  or  professors  is  simply  facility  in  technical  manipula- 
tion, familiarity  with  technical  formulae  and  methods  or  ability 
to  get  a  position  on  graduation,  then  the  value  of  such  training 
for  culture  is  practically  nothing.  If,  however,  the  aim  of  the 
professors  and  students  is  the  mastery  of  technical  problems, 
the  possible  contribution  of  such  instruction  to  culture  is  great 
and  unique.  What  educator  who  values  mathematics  as  a  train- 
ing for  the  mind,  could  desire  a  finer  opportunity  to  offer  to  his 
students  than  such  a  course  in  applied  mechanics  as  is  prescribed 
for  every  student  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
under  Professor  Larza  or  under  Professor  Church  at  Cornell? 
Without  such  a  course  no  work  in  engineering  that  is  worthy  of 
respect  is  possible.  What  educator  intent  upon  opening  the  eyes 
of  his  students  to  new  regions  of  knowledge  could  desire  a  more 
wonder-filled  and  enlarging  region  than  that  covered  by  the  study 
of  power  machinery?  There  lies  the  secret  of  our  whole  modem 
commercial   and  industrial   development.     What   educator  eager 
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to  reinforce  the  ethical  standards  and  to  enlighten  the  ethical 
judgment  of  his  students  can  fail  to  see  the  measureless  value  of 
that  conception  of  efficiency,  wh\ch  I  have  ventured  to  call  the 
engineer's  professional  conscience? 

The  possibilities  for  culture  in  applied  science  are  at  least  respect- 
able. I  need  only  add  a  consideration  of  the  educational  value 
for  students  of  that  close  linking  of  their  work  wit^^  the  ways 
and  the  problems  of  actual  life  which  the  power  and  mechanical 
laboratory  afford;  and  a  word  concerning  the  new  outlook  both 
for  science  and  for  practical  living  which  is  gained  when  study 
deals  with  the  point  of  meeting  between  scientific  theory  and  the 
common  everyday  uses  thereof. 

But  if  this  rosy  view  be  correct,  why  not  send  all  our  youth  to 
technical  schools,  some  one  asks.  And  I  need  only  reply  with  an 
echo  of  eminent  voices  raised  of  late  in  the  high  places  of  our 
educational  life  —  that  culture  comes  not  by  any  one  discipline 
or  by  the  acquisition  of  learning  in  any  one  field  of  knowledge. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  schools  of  medicine,  law,  theology  and 
commerce  are  tending  more  each  year  to  ask  for  men  broadly 
trained  in  other  subjects;  so  the  technical  schools  are  pleading 
for  men  who  are  college  bred,  and  in  this  are  voicing  the  demand 
of  our  largest  industries  for  engineers  who  know  something  else 
than  their  applied  science. 

It  is  rather  because  our  modem  life  has  developed  a  new  form 
of  intellectual  activity,  a  new  body  of  organized  knowledge  con- 
cerning man's  mastery  over  nature  through  obedience  to  her 
laws,  that  I  am  pleading  for  a  recognition  of  this  new  discipline 
as  a  friend  rather  than  a  foe  of  liberal  culture.  The  college  will 
claim  the  right  to  use  the  new  discipline  if  it  can,  with  no  more 
thought  of  abandoning  its  devotion  to  other  means  of  culture 
than  when  it  found  its  life  and  usefulness  expanded  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  modern  science  and  literature  in  its  curriculum. 

At  the  outset  I  alluded  to  the  perplexity  caused  for  all  college 
friends  by  the  loss  of  scholarly  ambition  among  college  students. 
Reminding  you  again  of  the  transformation  which  appears  in  many 
a  listless  college  man  the  moment  he  sets  foot  inside  a  professional 
school,  I  would  ask  whether  it  is  not  probable  that,  if  we  could 
link  college  studies  with  the  hopes  and  plans  of  the  student  for 
later  life,  we  should  find  a  revival  of  scholarly  ambition  in  the 
college.  I  will  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  eagerly  welcome  every 
possible  link  between  college  work  and  practical  usefulness.  And 
I  will  confess  that  I  believe  our  colleges  of  liberal  arts  would  gain 
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greatly  if  students  could  feel  the  intellectual  stimulus  of  the  thought 
that  thoroughness  in  today's  work  signifies  so  much  the  better 
preparation  to  do  one's  work  in  life. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  were  it  practicable  to  offer  to  students 
in  arts  an  opportunity  to  elect  a  year  of  work  in  some  field  of 
applied  science,  work  to  be  done  by  them  for  culture's  sake  exclu- 
sively, with  no  more  thought  of  utility  than  in  the  study  of  Greek, 
we  should  find  that  we  had  greatly  enriched  our  facilities  for  giving 
such  students  the  disciplined  powers,  the  broad  and  sympathetic 
acquaintance  with  diverse  fields  of  knowledge,  and  the  more  acute 
power  cf  ethical  judgment,  which  constitute  culture. 

Permit  me  a  reference  to  a  most  interesting  development  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  past  decade  at  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen.  As  is  well  known,  while  the  faculties  of  theology,  law  and 
medicine  in  the  German  universities  are  devoted  each  to  the 
advancement  of  one  particular  science  and  the  training  of  men 
for  practical  effectiveness  therein,  the  philosophical  faculty  holds 
itself  free  from  all  specific  professional  interests,  and  is  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  science  and  letters  for  their  own  sake.  It 
is  therefore  of  the  highest  significance  that  the  University  of 
Gottingen  has  organized  under  its  philosophic  faculty  several 
in  titutes  or  laboratories  for  applied  science,  all  more  or  less  closely 
allied  with  the  department  of  mathematics.  The  leader  in  this 
movement  has  been  the  world  renowned  mathematician  Prof. 
Felix  Klein.  His  active  colaborer  has  been  Prof.  Edouard  Riecke, 
professor  of  physics.  It  is  interesting  also  to  us  in  this  country  to 
know  that  Prof.  Karl  Runge,  who  is  now  lecturing  at  Columbia, 
is  the  director  of  one  of  these  institutes  —  that  for  applied  math- 
ematics. The  history  of  this  development  at  Gottingen  is  extremely 
interesting.  So  also  are  the  several  institutes  or  laboratories  which 
that  development  has  called  into  being.  It  is  beside  my  present 
task,  however,  to  dwell  upon  these  matters  in  detail.  I  would 
simply  say  a  few  words  concerning  three  of  these  institutes  which 
are  significant  particularly  for  our  present  consideration.  They 
are  the  institute  for  applied  mathematics,  that  for  applied  mechan- 
ics, and  that  for  applied  electricity.  The  institute  for  applied 
mathematics  is  equipped  for  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing, 
and  is  provided  with  every  form  of  labor-saving  device  which  is 
in  use  in  the  drafting  and  calculating  rooms  of  the  largest  technical 
industrial  establishments  —  as  slide  rules,  logarithmic  tables,  cal- 
culating machines,  planimeters,  integraphs  and  the  like.  Pro- 
fessor  Runge,   the   director  of  this  institute,   has  described  the 
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object  of  his  work  to  be:  **  To  think  out  and  formulate  methods, 
whether  graphic  or  numerical,  whereby  the  physicist  or  engineer 
can  obtain  numerical  solutions  for  specific  problems,  in  whose 
solution  mathematical  methods  are  employed.  Applied  math- 
ematics is  not  a  coordinate  discipline  to  pure  mathematics.  It  is 
a  part  of  pure  mathematics."  In  this  institute  the  philosophical 
faculty  at  Gottingen  have  adopted  a  branch  of  work  commonly 
found  only  in  the  technical  schools  —  and  they  have  done  it  in 
the  interests  of  mathematical  science. 

The  institute  for  applied  mechanics  of  which  Prof.  Ludwig 
Prandtl  is  the  director  offers  likewise  a  type  of  work  borrowed 
from  the  technical  schools.  The  equipment  includes  a  small 
testing  laboratory,  a  small  steam  engine  laboratory  with  boiler 
plant  attached,  gas  and  oil  engines,  besides  several  most  interest- 
ing devices  for  demonstrating  simpler  and  more  fundamental 
problems  in  mechanics.  The  object  is  to  make  the  teaching  of 
mechanics  more  than  a  mathematical  theory,  more  also  than  a 
series  of  experiments  with  primary  problems.  The  object  is  to 
confront  the  student  with  the  complex  problems  in  mechanics 
which  present  themselves  when  mechanical  forces  are  set  to  work 
vmder  industrial  conditions.  So  these  students  test  materials, 
take  indicator  readings  from  steam  engines  and  test  the  flow  of 
water  through  various  orifices;  not  that  they  may  become  engi- 
neers —  civil  or  mechanical  —  but  that  they  may  master  the 
problems  of  mechanics. 

Similarly  in  the  institute  for  applied  electricity,  of  which  Prof. 
Hermann  Simon  is  director,  there  is  a  perfect  equipment  for 
electrical  engineering,  but  on  a  small  scale,  for  the  object  is  not 
to  make  engineers,  but  to  teach  electricity,  under  the  conditions 
which  are  found  when  electricity  is  put  to  use  for  human  ends. 

When  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  these  institutes  and  meet 
their  eminent  and  courteous  directors,  I  inquired  of  them  repeat- 
edly, what  work  their  students  entered  upon  after  they  had  com- 
pleted their  studies  for  the  degree.  The  reply  was  that  very  many 
of  them  teach  in  the  secondary  schools,  some  devote  themselves 
to  research  and  gain  university  positions  or  enter  research  labora- 
tories in  large  industrial  establishments,  and  a  very  few  become 
engineers.  This  work  in  Gottingen  is  conducted  in  the  interest 
of  mathematics  and  physics  as  sciences.  It  is  adopted  there  as 
a  means  for  more  perfect  liberal  culture.  What  is  valuable  there 
may  surely  commend  itselt  to  us  here. 
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While  we  are  thinking  of  Germany  I  am  moved  to  say  a  word 
-  concerning  the  technical  schools  in  that  land  of  marvelous,  recent 
industrial  progress.  I  shall  not  attempt  description  of  equip- 
ment, still  less  any  differentiation  between  the  various  institu- 
tions, individual  as  their  characteristics  often  are.  I  would  only 
testify  to  the  atmosphere  of  research,  the  characteristic  imiversity 
atmosphere,  which  pervades  them  all.  I  was  told  that  from  90% 
to  97%  of  their  students  are  working  simply  for  their  diplomas, 
that  is  for  graduation  as  engineers.  But  the*  small  remnant  study- 
ing for  the  doctorate  in  engineering,  was  manifestly  able  to  give 
character  to  the  whole  atmosphere  of  these  schools.  Ever>^vhere 
special  researches  were  in  progress,  emphasizing  that  technology 
is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  and  that  on  its  borderland  lie  prob- 
lems as  inviting  to  the  researcher  after  truth  as  any  that  pure 
science  so  called,  can  offer.  This  simply  demonstrates  the  value 
qf  applied  science  as  a  means  of  culture  when  it  is  studied  as  a 
science,  and  not  with  superficial  interest  in  gaining  a  mere  facility, 
readily  exchangeable  for  a  salary  at  an  early  day. 

Whither,  now,  does  all  this  consideration  tend?  To  this:  First, 
that  we  should  abandon  once  for  all  the  notion  that  certain  sub- 
jects of  study  are  per  se  cultural  and  certain  others  per  se  voca- 
tional and  therefore  unavailable  for  culture.  Secondly,  that  we 
should  abandon  once  for  all  the  notion  that  a  given  subject  may 
not  be  at  the  same  time  vocational  and  cultural.  Thirdly,  that 
we  should  seek  an  ever  more  clarified  conception  of  liberal  culture. 
I  have  suggested  three  essentials  of  such  culture:  discipline, 
information,  and  ethical  enlightenment.  By  some  such  clarified 
conceptions  of  liberal  culture  we  may  test  each  subject  offered 
for  our  curriculums,  and  approve  or  reject  it  according  as  it  is 
treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  to  genuine  culture.  Fourthly, 
that  if  in  a  course  for  liberal  culture  we  frankly  permit  the  teach- 
irg  of  subjects  called  vocational  because  directly  of  value  for  a 
student's  later  career,  we  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
to  it  that  that  student  studies  that  subject  for  its  mastery  and 
not  simply  for  its  use,  and  that  he  is  made  at  home  in  enough 
other  and  different  fields  of  knowledge  to  secure  for  him  breadth 
of  sympathy  as  well  as  of  information  and  a  well  balanced  dis- 
cipline as  well  as  a  thorough  one. 
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Saturday  morning,  October  30 
IMPROVED   STANDARDS  IN  TEACHING  LATIN 

JULIUS  SACHS   PH.D.,  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,   COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY 

In  a  delightful  little  book,  As  Others  Sec  Us,  Graham  Brooks 
points  out  the  lesson  the  American  people  have  been  obliged 
to  learn  from  painful  experience;  that  national  sensitiveness, 
self-assertiveness,  provincial  dogmatism  are  of  no  avail  to  sup- 
press adverse  criticism ;  that  criticism  of  ourselves  constitutes 
the  most  valuable  groundwork  of  a  rational  optimism;  and  that 
we  have  grown  in  the  world's  esteem  as  we  have  become  un- 
sparing in  the  judgment  of  our  own  shortcomings.  From 
Mr  Brooks's  array  of  significant  facts  our  teachers  of  Latin 
might  well  profit.  If  the  results  of  our  Latin  teaching  are  called 
into  question,  let  us  abstain  from  recrimination  and  wordy  denial, 
but  in  a  resolute  spirit  of  self-criticism  set  forth  what  we  are 
accomplishing  in  our  Latin,  what  we  ought  to  accomplish,  and 
how  improvement  in  methods  is  to  be  eflFected. 

The  claim  for  the  retention  of  a  subject  in  the  curriculum 
because  it  has  been  effective,  is  worse  than  futile;  its  actual 
serviceability,  its  distinct  contribution  to  the  needs  of  our  pres- 
ent day  intellectual  endeavor  is  the  issue.  Superficially,  we 
might  content  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  its  popularity 
is  attested  in  the  higher  vSchools  by  the  numbers  that  take  up 
the  subject;  but  size  of  enrolment  is  attributable  to  a  multitude 
of  causes;  it  certain!}'-  does  not  indicate  or  assure  permanent 
appreciation ;  in  an  age  like  ours  of  utilitarian  tendencies,  once 
that  the  efTectiveness  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  is  seriously  ques- 
tioned, there  may  set  in  suddenly  a  popular  depreciation,  cul- 
minating in  an  overthrow  of  what  was  once  the  very  corner 
stone  of  all  higher  education. 

It  is  a  timely  subject  then,  to  consider  improved  standards 
of  teaching  Latin;  for  public  criticism  has  formulated  its  objec- 
tions to  the  spirit  and  the  method  of  some  of  our  teaching.  For 
one,  I  do  not  deplore  this  critical  attitude;  it  should  redound, 
if  duly  appreciated  and  understood,  to  the  benefit  of  the  sub- 
ject. A  study  which  is  bolstered  merely  by  a  tradition  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  fossilized. 

Quite  recently  the  German  gymnasia  that  had  cherished  for 
generations  special  privileges  distinguishing  their  type  of  sec- 
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ondary  school  from  other  parallel  types,  have  admitted  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  these  prerogatives;  the  Berechtigungen,  as  they 
are  called  in  German  educational  literature,  had  fomented  for 
many  years  the  most  bitter  discussions,  until  in  1900  an  enlight- 
ened Tpublic  opinion  and  their  own  practical  insight  led  the  gym- 
nasial  party  to  waive  all  special  legislation  in  their  favor.  They 
welcome  the  new  era;  they  are  prepared  to  show  in  competition 
the  advantages  that  accrue  from  modified  prosecution  of  the 
Latin  work;  they  have  revised  the  economy  of  their  teaching, 
have  supplemented  their  unequalled  scholarship  by  a  masterful 
analysis  of  teaching  method;  and  have  practically  demonstrated 
in  their  Reform-schulen  that  even  with  diminished  time  allow- 
ance, but  with  skilful  correlation  of  effort,  they  can  achieve  as 
of  old  the  required  standards. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  to  find  our  cue;  of  little  avail 
will  it  be  to  build  up  a  theory  of  what  the  study  of  Latin  is 
supposed  to  effect;  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  work 
will  be  a  more  convincing  argument  in  its  favor  than  all  array 
of  testimony.  I  shall  certainly  not  attempt  to  sift  or  supple- 
ment this  testimony  which  is  at  every  teacher's  service  in  the 
handbooks  of  Bennett  or  Dettweiler,  in  the  forcible  utterances 
of  men  like  Lowell,  Shorcy  and  Bryce.  Improved  standards  in 
the  teaching  of  Latin  and  the  successful  establishment  of  these 
standards  are  the  surest  means  of  maintaining  the  study  in  its 
place  in  the  curriculum. 

It  is  surely  no  ground  for  the  Latin  teachers'  self-complacency 
that  the  teaching  of  other  subjects  is  reputed  to  be  less  skilfully 
conducted  than  that  of  Latin ;  whatever  advantage  that  circum- 
stance may  have  brought,  will  disappear  with  the  rapid  sys- 
tematization  and  elaboration  of  aim  in  these  other  subjects;  even 
now  the  didactic  practice  of  some  modern  language  and  science 
teachers  may  furnish  suggestions  of  value  to  our  classical 
teachers. 

The  improvement  in  Latin  teaching  should  express  itself  pri- 
marily in  unity  of  aim;  the  conviction  is,  I  think,  growing  that 
if  we  except  the  university  stage  of  scholarly  specialization  and 
linguistic  research,  the  entire  Latin  course  from  the  initial  steps 
through  the  college  course  should  have  one  aim,  and  that  a 
cultural  one ;  this  aim  is  to  control  all  our  teaching  efforts,  and 
the  only  deviations  will  be  those  in  method,  modifications  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  maturity  of  the  student.     To  two  phases, 
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and  two  only,  of  the  cultural  aim  I  propose  to  restrict  myself; 
1st,  training  in  linguistic  power,  and  2d,  recognition  of  the  vital 
relation  between  the  content  of  Roman  life  and  literature  and 
our  own  literary  and  practical  development.  A  Latin  course 
that  slights  either  one  of  these  viewpoints  is  incomplete,  unsat- 
isfactory. As  to  the  first:  The  Anglo-Saxon,  more  than  some 
of  the  other  great  races  of  the  Western  world,  derives,  because 
of  the  nature  and  development  of  his  own  vernacular,  special 
gain  from  the  training  that  the  Latin  affords;  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  structural  features  of  the  two  tongues  which  may  be* 
summarized  as  formal  precision  versus  formless  freedom,  can 
be  made  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  expression  of  logfical  thought. 
We  recognize  with  its  obvious  limitations  the  possibilities  of 
our  own  tongue,  as  we  undertake  the  process  of  translation ;  and 
the  establishment  and  appreciation  of  constant  cross-relations 
between  the  two  languages  enhance  the  power  of  expression. 

In  the  period  of  secondary  school  life  above  all,  the  expansion 
of  linguistic  consciousness  as  a  basis  of  thought  becomes  a  par- 
amount consideration.  The  significance  of  language  training  at 
this  stage  may  well  rest  on  Dante's  simile  in  his  De  Vulgari 
Eloquio,  "  Speech  is  not  otherwise  an  instrument  necessary  to  our 
conceptions  than  is  the  horse  to  the  soldier." 

But  however  appropriate  for  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Latin 
work  this  formal  training  proves  which  creates  the  power  of 
logical  discrimination  in  and  through  language  forms,  we  must 
not  neglect  the  ulterior  purpose  of  Latin  study,  that  it  is  to  be 
the  key  to  the  relationship  between  the  past  and  the  present. 
The  contents  of  the  Latin  literature  and  the  records  of  its  civili- 
zation can  be  made  to  contribute  somewhat  of  their  significance 
even  to  the  secondary  school  pupil;  for  the  college  stage  they 
must  be  in  the  very  center  of  interest.  I  omit  entirely  from 
consideration  the  plea  of  the  unapproachable  standard  of  per- 
fection that  is  often  urged  in  favor  of  the  classic  tongues  and 
their  literary  products ;  not  because  I  do  not  share  it,  but  because 
acceptance  of  this  belief  should  grow  out  of  the  student's  own 
experiences  rather  than  be  formulated  as  dogma. 

The  two  phases  of  this  cultural  aim  then,  the  language-train- 
ing and  the  historical  relationship,  adjust  themselves  to  a  nat- 
ural sequence,  according  to  which  the  practice  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  should  be  determined.  If  the  training  in  linguistic 
power  which  is  gained  from  the  accurate  study  of  a  highly  in- 
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flective  language  promotes  logical  precision  in  and  through  lan- 
guage, then  our  entire  energies  must  be  centered  at  the  outset 
on  firmly  securing  this  accuracy;  not  an  approximation  to  accu- 
racy which  leaves  the  tool  of  language  uncert'^n  and  unreliable, 
but  positive,  definite  grasp.  Vagueness  in  the  recognition  of 
this  need  has  robbed  the  teaching  of  elementary  Latin  of  its 
presumptive  value.  Our  pupils  hardly  succeed  in  emancipating 
themselves  at  any  stage  completely  from  the  formal  linguistic 
training;  grammar  and  dictionary  dominate  the  reading  of  our 
advanced  college  classes  to  whom  the  idiom  should  long  since 
have  become  completely  familiar,  and  who  in  consequence  lose 
the  quickening  influence  and  inspiration  that  is  born  of  a  free 
survey  of  the  literary  document,  unhampered  by  mechanical 
obstacles. 

If  college  teachers  of  Latin  really  aspire  to  make  their  subject 
vital  in  the  large  sense  of  bringing  into  prominence  its  bearings 
upon  our  modern  life,  then  their  share  in  the  necessary  change 
can  be  easily  stated ;  for  they  are  the  intellectual  progenitors 
of  successive  generations  of  Latin  teachers  in  the  schools.  It 
is  their  privilege  to  point  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  Latin 
authors  resemblance  and  discrepancy  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern political  situations,  to  compare  modern  and  ancient  cultural 
tendencies,  to  illuminate  the  differing  conceptions  in  home  life, 
in  public  activities,  in  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  state, 
in  methods  of  administration,  the  standards  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  influence  of  religion  and  of  personal  religiosity,  the  inter- 
ests and  processes  of  trade,  the  relation  of  the  commonwealth  to 
foreigners,  the  attitude  toward  slavery;  all  these  considerations 
disclose  the  larger  vistas  which  the  future  teacher  will  in  his 
turn  seek  to  make  real  to  his  pupils.  Of  this  scope  that  the 
study  of  Latin  literature  obviously  suggests,  our  college  courses 
do  not  take  sufficient  cognizance,  and  it  is  just  here  that  a 
brief  reference  to  needful  improvement  in  standards  of  the  col-, 
lege  work  seems  called  for.  It  is  not  the  increasing  difficulty 
or  linguistic  complexity  of  the  several  Latin  authors  that  should 
determine  the  succession  in  which  they  are  offered  to  the  stu- 
dent; it  would  be  invalual)le  for  all  of  our  students,  and  espe- 
cially for  our  future  teachers  of  Latin,  if  the  range  of  connective 
association  indicated  a  moment  ago,  would  be  developed  in  a 
renewed  study  of  comparatively  simple  authors  from  this 
broader,  more  philosophic  aspect. 
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As  matters  stand,  our  teachers,  not  to  speak  of  our  students, 
derive  little  but  technical  insight  into  the  language  from  the 
study  of  Caesar,  Cicero  and  Virgil,  and  yet  there  are  untold  pos- 
sibilities in  the  works  of  each  of  these  authors,  which  remain 
a  sealed  book  to  teacher  and  pupil.  How  many  of  our  second- 
ary Latin  teachers  for  instance  have  so  intimate  an  acquaintance 
with  Holmes's  Conquest  of  Gaul  that  they  have  realized  what 
his  publication  reveals,  the  contribution  that  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries furnish  to  the  ethnology  of  the  Gallic  peoples,  to  the  tribal 
institutions  of  these  primitive  communities,  their  occupations, 
habits  and  personal  appearance,  the  stage  of  their  political  ma- 
turity, the  interpretation  of  their  names  of  persons  and  localities, 
the  significance  in  their  contact  with  the  opposing  civilization 
of  Rome? 

Will  any  one  deny  that  from  a  familiarity  with  these  and 
many  kindred  topics  there  should  spring  a  degree  of  interest  that 
at  present  is  not  associated  with  our  teaching  of  Caesar?  What 
could  an  advanced  student  of  political  issues,  of  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  of  legislative  requirements,  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, of  the  technic  of  the  law,  not  disclose  to  his  hearers  by 
correlating  the  methods  of  Cicero's  oratory  with  the  modern 
practice  of  forensic  and  legal  presentation !  And  as  for  Virgil, 
the  true  revelation  of  his  poetic  power,  of  his  consummate  lit- 
erary skill,  which  presents  in  a  sense  the  accumulated  poetic 
tradition  of  his  predecessors,  of  his  appreciation  for  pictorial  and 
dramatic  art,  of  his  disclosure  of  a  consistent  philosophic  sys- 
tem, all  these  manifestations  of  the  great  poet  that  made  him 
the  model  and  inspiration  to  a  galaxy  of  great  and  greater  poets 
of  succeeding  ages,  these  matters  that  have  engaged  the  atteur 
tion  of  many  of  the  eminent  European  scholars  of  modern  days, 
and  other  questions  that  still  await  elucidation,  are  scarcely  real- 
ized by  the  great  body  of  our  secondary  teachers  and  pupils. 

We  read  Shakspere,  do  we  not,  with  our  secondary  pupils, 
but  did  Francis  Child  hesitate  to  interpret  Shakspere  anew  to 
his  advanced  students,  disclosing  the  larger  human  problems,  the 
questions  of  esthetics,  of  structure,  to  which  the  boy  and  girl 
could  not  be  equal?  I  have  studied  the  announcements  of  Latin 
courses  in  all  our  prominent  colleges,  and  except  where  element- 
ary Latin  courses  are  offered  to  beginners,  nowhere  have  I 
discovered  recognition  of  this  need  which  seems  to  me  so  vital. 
And  even  in  the  Latin  programs  of  our  summer  sessions,  whose 
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constituency  is  mainly  the  teacher  in  active  service,  eager  to 
supplement  the  scanty  equipment  of  his  own  preparatory  and 
college  days,  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  but  one  or  two 
places  the  frank  acceptance  of  this  important  principle,  the  ap- 
plication of  scholarly  insight  to  the  practical  demands  of  the 
classroom.  From  one  of  these  few  announcements  I  quote  lit- 
erally, because  it  embodies  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make :  "  The 
aim  of  the  course  in  Virgil  will  be  to  present  these  two  books 
(Books  I  and  II),  ist,  as  they  should  be  known  by  the  teacher, 
2d,  as  they  should  be  taught  to  a  class." 

Beyond  this,  I  do  not  propose  to  suggest  changes  in  the  col- 
lege teaching  of  Latin;  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  even  in  our 
country  and  age  that  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  sci- 
ences and  their  technological  application  will  overwhelm  and  blot 
out  the  demand  for  literary  and  historical  insight;  the  Human- 
ities still  have  a  host  of  appreciative  adherents,  and  Latin,  properly 
taught,  is  not  likely  to  be  relegated  to  obscurity  in  our  colleges. 

The  college  course  of  Latin  must  be  freed  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  mere  mechanism  of  the  language;  students  who  are  to 
seek  inspiration  from  the  pages  of  Horace,  Tacitus  and  Lucre- 
tius, must  come  to  their  task  equipped  for  the  larger  atmosphere 
by  their  previous  training. 

Can  the  secondary  school  bring  to  the  college  portals  such  a 
type  of  student?  Yes,  if  schools  and  teachers  are  prepared  to 
take  a  definite  stand  on  one  or  two  general  questions  of  second- 
ary school  organization.  The  fundamental  note  of  the  secondary 
school  is  opportunity,  not  compulsion,  something  highly  desir- 
able, but  not  necessary;  we  have  no  right,  therefore,  to  render 
it  ineffective  by  bringing  its  privileges  down  to  the  level  of  the 
unwilling,  the  incapable.  If  it  is  the  ulterior  aim  of  sucn  op- 
portunity to  develop  and  foster  initiative,  intellectual  and  moral 
virility,  then  a  process  of  diluted  instruction,  the  administration 
of  intellectual  pabulum  as  to  infants,  will  not  accomplish  what 
is  to  be  attained.  A  weak  secondary  school,  weak  in  its  aims 
and  practice,  weak  in  the  qualifications  and  aspirations  of  its 
teachers,  is  less  helpful  to  a  community  than  a  strong  primary 
or  grammar  school. 

In  the  regenerative  process  that  led  up  to  the  splendid  school 
system  of  the  19th  century,  Prussia,  as  Paulsen  points  out,  forced 
the  abandonment  of  large  numbers  of  debilitated  secondary 
schools.    We  shall  never  make  the  teaching  of  any  subject  in 
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our  secondary  curriculuni  valuable,  unless  we  abandon  the  idea 
of  soft  transitions,  of  sugar-coated  invitations  to  thinking;  vigor, 
(I  do  not  mean  rigor)  in  teaching  is  a  natural  stimulus  to  effi- 
ciency, and  this  it  is  the  prime  purpose  of  the  secondary  school 
to  generate.  Sluggishness,  even  though  it  veil  itself  in  the  guise 
of  deliberation,  is  the  unpardonable  sin  of  the  classroom,  deaden- 
ing alike  to  the  individual  pupil  and  the  class  group.  Training 
to  rapidity,  to  quick  recognition,  is  today  demanded  of  every 
good  primary  teacher;  why  should  the  secondary  teacher  en- 
courage a  relapse?  I  need  only  remind  you  that  President  Eliot 
in  his  essay.  Education  for  Efficiency  lays  great  stress  on  "  imparting 
the  habit  of  quick  and  concentrated  attention." 

We  all  admit  that  the  Latin  language  can  render  its  real  serv- 
ice only  if  its  formal  elements  be  thoroughly  mastered;  to  that 
end  the  first  year's  work  should  be  intrusted  to  the  teachers  of 
the  highest  capacit3\  Instead  of  the  prevalent  scheme  of  assign- 
ing the  initial  work  to  those  who  have  tliemselves  frequently 
had  no  Latin  beyond  the  secondary  schools,  and  poor  Latin  at  that, 
it  should  be  made  compulsory  that  the  teachei'  of  fourth  year 
Latin  should  also  handle  a  first  year  class.  Such  an  assign- 
ment would  be  as  suggestive  and  instructive  to  him  as  it  would 
be  helpful  to  his  pupils.  We  can  not  forego  —  that  is  admitted  — 
the  necessity  of  sharp  drill,  of  insistence  on  accuracy  and  rapidity; 
we  must  lay  stress  on  reviews;  but  didactic  ability  has  discov- 
ered various  means  of  making  reviews  more  than  a  mere  reitera- 
tion of  previous  efforts. 

If  we  summarize  the  needs  of  our  Latin  classes  in  the  one 
terse  demand,  that  we  require  teachers  who  can  teach,  and  ^ho 
will  teach,  then  certainly,  in  the  first  year's  Latin  work  there 
should  be  no  room  for  the  mechanical  teacher  who  simply 
repeats  what  he  has  seen  others  do,  possibly  at  a  time  when  he 
himself  was  a  pjiipil.  For  in  every  light  such  work  is  barren. 
Study  the  efforts  of  the  past,  but  progress  beyond  them;  that 
is  the  first  demand  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching. 

Of  the  factors  that  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  first  year  Latin 
there  may  be  enumerated  these :  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the 
textbook  the  teacher  should  discriminate  between  forms  of  com- 
mon and  of  rare  occurrence,  insisting  upon  the  former  and 
slighting  temporarily  the  latter;  grammar,  to  be  effective,  should 
present  that  which  is  actually  necessary.  The  vocabulary  ac- 
quired must  be  in  constant  use;  it  is  absurd  to  introduce  words 
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and  then  ignore  them;  without  falling  into  dull  and  mechanical 
methods,  we  may  employ  a  variety  of  tests  in  vocabulary;  simi- 
larity in  meaning,  or  contrast  may  form  the  basis  of  one  system 
of  control,  analogy  in  sound,  another.  It  is  a  prevalent  error 
of  the  elementary  books,  due,  I  suppose,  to  the  fancied  exigen- 
cies of  the  Latin  course  to  confuse  the  beginner  in  Latin  by  in- 
troducing fragments  of  syntactical  information,  before  paradigms 
have  become  even  passably  familiar.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  devote 
excessive  attention  to  the  matter  of  quantities ; .  a  teacher  of 
sharp  auditory  powers,  himself  accurate  in  his  pronunciation, 
and  quick  to  detect  and  mend  faulty  pronunciation,  reaches  by 
the  unconscious  operation  of  the  imitative  tendency  in  his  pupils, 
adequate  results.  It  is  far  more  profitable  to  introduce  as  soon 
as  possible  simple  Latin  narrative  with  subject-matter  drawn 
from  mythology,  Roman  history,  Roman  life;  and  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  what  is  called  "made  Latin,"  if  only  it  be  good 
Latin.  If  the  pupils  realized  that  instead  of  slavish  adherence 
to  a  given  textbook,  the  teacher  were  developing  from  language 
material  in  the  pupil's  possession  subject-matter  to  illustrate 
principles  and  to  strengthen  previous  acquisition  of  words  and 
forms,  if  these  exercises  were  carried  out  at  first  orally  with 
the  class,  then,  in  rapid  work  at  the  blackboard,  before  any 
home  exercises  were  imposed;  if  furthermore,  the  rule  were 
adopted  never  to  repeat  in  blackboard  exercises  the  identical 
task  assigned  for  home  work,  but  to  confirm  the  principle  that 
is  under  discussioa.  by  partial  change  of  vocabulary,  we  should 
have  substituted  a"  keener  interest  for  the  deadly  monotony  of 
senseless  repetition  that  is  of  little  benefit  to  the  weak  pupil, 
and  irritating  to  our  bright  pupils.  It  is  not  the  difficulty  of 
the  subject  that  depresses  our  first  year  pupils,  but  the  lack  of 
initiative,  of  inventiveness  in  the  instructor. 

I  contend  that  the  art  of  teaching  can  easily  secure  its  great- 
est triumph  in  this  very  field,  and  make  the  first  year  Latin  a 
stirring  and  delightful  exercise;  but  it  rests  solely  with  the 
teacher ;  his  success  depends  on  his  knowledge  and  his  ingenuity. 
Let  him  adopt  suggestions  from  other  fields  of  teaching,  if 
they  commend  themselves  by  the  evidence  of  their  practical 
value.  Why,  for  instance,  have  our  beginners'  books  in  Latin 
never  applied  the  Anschauun^smetode,  the  method  of  furnishing 
throi^gh  picture  and  illustration  the  material  for  language  ex- 
pression and  thought,  a  method  that  has  proved  of  great  service 
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in  recent  modern  language  teaching?  It  would  be  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  develop  systematically  in  pictorial  forms  a  number  of 
scenes  that  would  suggest  an  extensive  Latin  vocabulary  of 
concrete  terms.  It  would  need  little  more  than  a  series  of  sug- 
gestions from  our  Latin  scholars;  of  talented  draughtsmen  to 
embody  them  in  appropriate  illustrations  we  have  no  lack. 

It  is  time  that  our  teachers  of  the  classics  abandon  the  absurd 
prejudice  that  still  prevails  in  certain  quarters  against  illustra- 
tive material  as  a  legitimate  aid  to  teaching;  classes  are  crip- 
pled in  their  work,  if  not  supplied  with  appropriate  pictures, 
maps,  charts;  analogies,  as  well  as  differences,  become  more  im- 
pressive through  the  process  of  visualization. 

The  preparation  of  the. simple  Latin  narrative  that  has  just 
been  recommended  as  a  desirable  supplement  to  the  study  of 
forms,  will  call  for  the  introduction  of  much  language  material 
that  our  present  primers  sedulously  avoid;  they  restrict  them- 
selves avowedly  to  the  phraseology  of  Caesar,  the  first  Latin 
author  into  whose  work  they  aim  to  initiate  these  first  year 
pupils  by  the  shortest  road  they  know  of;  the  narrowing  effect 
of  this  limitation  is  obvious.  And  here  we  touch  upon  the  most 
serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  our  secondary  school  Latin 
work;  our  present  four  year  course  in  Latin  arranges  a  distri- 
bution of  the  work  which  militates  directly  against  good  re- 
sults; it  pretends  to  accomplish  in  a  first  year  all  the  prepara- 
tory language  work,  and  to  devote  the  three  successive  years 
to  the  three  authors,  Caesar,  Cicero  and  Virgil.  It  does  nothing 
of  the  kind.  With  a  meager  and  uncertain  attainment  in  forms, 
and  a  still  scantier  knowledge  of  syntax,  the  pupils  wrestle 
throughout  the  remaining  years  of  the  course  with  the  elements 
of  the  language  that  should  have  been  acquired  before  the  first 
attempt  to  interpret  a  literary  masterpiece  is  undertaken:  and 
in  the  finaltests  that  are  to  demonstrate  their  attainments  they 
are  as  deficient  in  these  elementary  acquirements  as  they  have 
remained  unfamiliar  with  the  spiritual  message  of  the  authors 
they  have  been  supposed  to  appreciate. 

What  our  teachers  should  strive  for,  what  college  authorities 
should  encourage,  is  a  deliberate  advance,  in  which  quality,  not 
quantity  is  the.  end  to  be  sought.  Our  teachers  need  the  specific 
suggestion  from  the  colleges  that  far  more  time  should  be  de- 
voted to  preliminary  training,  two  full  years  or  the  greater  part 
of   two   years;    then   let   u<r  read    tzvo    not    four  books  of  Caesar, 
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but  read  them  properly ;  four  orations  of  Cicero ;  three  books  of 
Virgil;  varying  from  year  to  year  in  the  choice  of  the  books. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  bind  even  disjointed  selections  together 
by  the  illuminating  summaries  that  the  teacher  gives,  and  to 
single  out  as  selections  for  sight  reading,  passages  of  special  sig- 
nificance from  the  viewpoint  of  content  or  of  artistic  quality; 
then  we  may  hope  to  see  aroused  even  in  our  secondary  pupils 
a  width  of  interests  of  which  the  subject  is  susceptible,  but 
which  at  present  is  ignored;  the  teacher  will  then  have  time  to 
dwell  upon  that  relation  between  past  and  present  that  consti- 
tutes in  my  eyes  the  most  vital  justification  of  our  Latin  teach- 
ing. He  may  be  interested  in  tracing  the  heritage  of  ancient 
modes  of  conduct,  thought  and  expression,  as  they  reveal  them- 
selves in  the  literature  of  some  modern  language,  or  in  the  actual 
intellectual  and  institutional  life  of  our  day;  he  may  be  peculi- 
arly responsive  to  the  interplay  of  allusion,  quotation,  precedent; 
he  may  be  curious  to  follow  from  the  classical  period  downward 
the  tentative  advances  in  the  domain  of  natural  science,  and  may 
emphasize  the  growth  of  insight  from  error  to  truth. 

For  such  work  we  need  three  things,  time,  rational  teaching 
conditions  and  suitably  trained  teachers.  The  Latin  teacher  does 
not  stand  alone  in  the  demand  for  a  more  adequate  time  allot- 
ment; like  every  other  subject  of  the  secondary  school  course, 
Latin  needs  to  be  relieved  from  the  unwholesome  present  tend- 
ency toward  congested  acquisition ;  if  the  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  we  shall  secure  a  five  or  six  year  high  school 
course  by  the  condensation  of  the  elementary  curriculum  (a 
possibility  now  generally  recognized  and  considered  advisable 
for  bright  pupils),  then  it  is  all  important  that  the  gain  in  time 
shall  not  tempt  us  to  a  superficial  scurrying  over  a  larger  tract, 
but  shall  make  for  genuine,  thorough,  inspiring  work,  a  reason- 
able grasp  of  the  structure  of  the  Latin  language,  and  a  first 
glimpse  of  its  literary  and  historic  si^^nificance;  it  ought  to  dimin- 
ish the  present  glaring  discrepancy  between  the  printed  require- 
ments of  our  colleges,  and  the  attainment  oflFered,  and  enable  our 
students  to  meet  honestly  and  safely  the  present  demand ;  how 
oeneficial  to  the  moral  tone  of  school  and  college  the  approach 
to  such  an  ideal  would  be,  every  serious  teacher  realizes. 

Among  the  rational  teaching  conditions  which  are  a  second 
requirement,  I  should  designate  first,  a  larger  view  of  the 
economy  of  teaching.     Prosecute    any    method    you    please,    but 
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pursue  It  definitely  through  a  period  of  time  sufficiently  extended 
to  allow  its  results  to  appear.  Frequent  and  imperfectly  consid- 
ered changes  in  system,  in  textbooks,  are  only  partially  attribu- 
table to  the  unfortunate  frequency  of  changes  in  teachers  and 
administrators.  No  textbook,  grammar  or  reader  is  so  poor  but 
that  a  competent  teacher  can  utilize  its  better  features,  and  mini- 
mize its  shortcomings.  Ignorance  and  corruptness  favor  con- 
stant change.  Time  economy  requires,  furthermore,  a  far  mofe 
intimate  coordination  of  the  work  from  stage  to  stage;  each 
teacher  should  take  pride  in  controlling  and  recording  in  detail 
the  knowledge  his  pupils  have  acquired,  and"  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  definite  advance ;  in  perfecting  this  collaboration  be- 
tween the  teachers  of  successive  grades  to  a  degree  that  we  are 
entirely  unconscious  of,  lies  much  of  the  success  of  the  German 
teachers.  The  teacher  should  realize  that  his  is  the  artist's 
privilege  to  modulate,  to  change  the  rhythm  of  his  teaching;  no 
prescription  of  superintendent  or  school  board  ought  to  be  neces- 
sary to  fix  for  an  intelligent  teacher  the  daily  allotment  of  ad- 
vance in  his  subject.  Do  we  not  impair  this  free  initiative  of'the. 
thoughtful  teacher  by  encouraging  examinations  through  nearly 
three  years  of  the  student's  secondary  school  life?  We  have  ir: 
the  past  ridiculed  England  as  being  examination-ridden,  but  our 
present  system  of  parceling  out  fragments  of  acquired  informa- 
tion, so  much  material  furnished  per  term  to  the  examination- 
hopper,  is  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  rational  teaching. 
When  the  same  test  may  be  undertaken  in  a  given  subject  by 
second,  third  or  fourth  year  high  school  pupils,  by  the  child  of 
15,  and  the  young  girl  or  young  man  of  i8.  how  can  there  be  a  defi- 
nite standard  of  attainment,  of  expression  in  and  through  language? 
The  readers  of  entrance  papers  can  tell  us  whether  such  a  test 
is  very  far  removed  from  degenerating  into  a  farce.  Strange  that 
our  examining  authorities  complicate  rather  than  simplify  the 
test ;  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  most  advanced  requirements  in 
each  subject  could  compel  proper  organization  of  the  elementary 
work  in  the  schools.  A  Latin  paper  on  Virgil  and  Cicero  could 
easily  be  prepared  that  would  establish  proficiency  in  simpler 
prose,  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  language;  the  schools  to  stand' 
or  fall  by  the  aggregate  of  carefully  adjusted  work.  Despite  ihe 
approval  of  many  secondary  teachers  whose  motives  are  easily 
recognized,  any  ideal  view  of  the  function  of  the  high  school  must 
repudiate  a  practice  that  reduces  its  teaching  to  preparation  for , 
an  examination  mill. 
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But  in  the  last  instance  our  hopes  of  improvement  in  the  Latin 
work  rest  on  the  knowledg^e  and  training  of  our  teachers.  To  be 
worth  while  as  a  subject  of  the  secondary  school,  Latin  must 
be  taught  superlatively  well ;  none  should  teach  it  but  those  who 
have  pursued  its  study  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  col- 
lege course;  the  scholarship  we  need  is  not  to  be  of  that  top- 
heavy  type  that  has  been  engaged  mainly  in  the  refinements  of 
philological  inquiry;  it  is  to  embrace  the  larger  perspective  that 
comes  to  the  conscientious  student  of  the  classics  from  the 
cultural  and  historical  viewpoint  that  has  been  previously  advo- 
cated for  our  college  courses  in  Latin.  A  recent  English  writer 
has  aptly  characterized  the  type  of  teacher  that  the  secondary 
school  needs,  the  specialist  of  high  general  culture;  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  second  part  of  the  requirement,  that  is  the  type 
our  Latin  departments  in  the  secondary  schools  need  above  all 
else.  The  specialization  that  narrows,  that  eyes  with  suspicion 
any  living  interest  but  one,  that  would  separate  and  differentiate 
related  topics,  that  would  denounce  for  instance  the  teaching  of 
Roman  history  by  the  Latinist  because  of  possible  infringement 
on  the  sphere  of  the  historian,  such  specialization  is  detrimental 
to  our  schools.  I  thoroughly  disbelieve  in  the  doctrine  that  high 
class  capacity  is  only  attainable  by  hiding  from  one's  vision  all 
other  intellectual  interests;  I  find  that  the  greatest  university 
teachers  regard  the  special  field  they  cultivate  in  its  relation  to 
the  larger  questions  of  life,  and  frequently  obtain  stimulus  from 
remote  and  even  unrelated  fields  of  thought  and  activity. 

The  secondary  teacher  of  Latin,  if  he  aims  to  make  his  subject 
vital  by  emphasizing  the  nexus  between  past  and  present,  will 
carry  out  naturally  a  valuable  type  of  correlation;  he  correlates 
best  who  has  acquired  in  his  own  growth  the  mental  habit  of 
correlation. 

Teaching  and  , teachers  —  in  the  union  of  greater  skill  with 
greater  knowledge  lies  the  prospect  of  establishing  improved 
standards  in  the  teaching  of  Latin. 

Discussion 

PROF.    GEORGE    M.    WHICHER,    NORMAL    COLLEGE,    NEW    YORK 

I  can  not  recall,  in  the  many  years  in  which  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  high  schools,  a  time 
when  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  storm  center  of  our  difficulties  was 
in  the  textbooks.     The  high   school  teacher  who  is  continually 
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fretting  about  his  textbooks,  is,  in  my  opinion,  like  the  poor  work- 
man of  the  proverb,  who  is  always  complaining  about  his  tools. 
For  many  years  past  there  have  been  a  goodly  number  of  Caesars, 
Ciceros,  Virgils,  Xenophens,  and  Homers  on  the  market,  and  any 
one  of  them  (in  spite  of  what  our  friends  the  publishers  may  say) 
is  qtiite  good  enough  for  a  competent  teacher  to  use.  One  should 
remember  the  sensible  remark  of  Pliny  the  Elder  (who  anticipated 
Dr  Sachs  in  saying  it)  that  there  was  no  book  so  bad  but  that  he 
could  get  some  profit  from  it.  And  few  even  of  our  worst  text- 
books need  depend  on  this  principle  for  escaping  condemnation. 

I  should  Uke  to  reecho  the  advice  regarding  the  kind  of  teacher 
who  is  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  beginning  class  in  Latin.  No 
other  place  in  the  classical  curriculum  makes  more  insistent  demand 
for  a  union  of  all  the  best  qualities  of  a  teacher  —  information, 
sympathy,  tact,  patience,  enthtisiasm,  method.  Neither  the  rash- 
ness of  bungling  inexperience  nor  the  arid  routine  of  a  desiccated 
veteran  (as  our  friend  the  Vice  Chancellor  might  say)  has  any 
place  here.  Just  where  these  qualities  are  most  effective  in  the 
preparatory  Latin  course,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say;  but  it 
is  certainly  not  in  the  first  year.  Perhaps  they  had  better  be 
promoted  into  the  *'  college  department  *'  where,  as  some  of  our 
present  day  critics  seem  to  intimate,  they  might  feel  thoroughly 
at  home! 

So,  too,  I  should  like  to  argue  once  more  that  quaestio  vexatissima, 
the  position  of  Caesar  in  the  curriculum.  By  this  is  not  meant 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  author  of  some  important  and,  in  their  way, 
thoroughly  interesting  commentaries  on  some  wars  at  the  end 
of  the  Republican  period;  I  allude  to  Caesar,  the  bogeyman  of 
the  second  year.  I  know  that  his  place  there  appears  to  have 
been  assigned  him  by  the  votes  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
my  fellow  teachers.  The  question  has  been  settled  against  me, 
but  I  am  still  unreconciled. 

I  pass  at  once  to  a  point  which  seems  to  me  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  this  whole  matter,  and  which  was  rightly  touched  upon 
with  emphasis  by  Dr  Sachs  at  the  beginning  of  his  address:  the 
aim  of  our  instruction  in  Latin.  What  is  our  reason  for  wishing 
to  teach  Latin  in  the  high  school  and  college  —  or  anywhere  else, 
for  that  matter? 

We  all  know  veiy  well,  of  course,  some  of  the  familiar  answers 
that  are  given  to  this  question.  Some  have  laid  immense  stress 
upon  what  is  called  "  mental  drill,'*  the  discipline  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  as  the  chief  merit  and  real  purpose  of  instruction  in 
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the  classics.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to  learn  Latin  accurately 
there  is  need  of  drill,  and  it  can  be  made,  if  one  is  so  disposed, 
a  most  strenuous  discipline.  A  teacher  is  occasionally  found  who 
takes  delight  in  believing  and  proving  that  "  Latin  is  the  best 
fool  killer  ever  invented!  " 

I  greatly  doubt  whether  this  theory  of  drill  ought  to  be  made 
the  chief  redoubt  in  our  line  of  defense  against  the  attack  of  our 
critics.  There  are  other  subjects  that  can  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  and  several  of  them  better  deserve  the  fate.  Surely  the 
sole,  or  even  the  greatest,  virtue  of  Latin  is  not  its  difficulty,  and 
the  consequent  friction  and  distaste  which  our  instruction 
engenders  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

An  eminent  American  scholar  (for  whose  work  I  have  an  abun- 
dant and  abiding  respect)  finds  the  chief  reason  for  studying  Latin 
in  the  reflex  influence  on  the  pupil's  English.  Here  again  I  ques- 
tion whether  a  useful  by-product  is  not  mistaken  for  the  real 
article  of  manufacture.  One's  English  undeniably  may  be  bene- 
fited by  a  thorough  Latin  training,  but  at  what  a  cost! 

If  the  purpose  in  learning  Latin  is  not  to  know  the  Latin  language, 
the  Latin  literature,  the  Roman  people,  and  how  else  can  one 
really  know  a  people  save  through  its  language  and  its  literature, 
then  I  fancy  we  must  still  seek  some  adequate  reason  for  recom- 
mending the  study  of  Latin  to  the  modem  man.  Our  intellectual 
inheritance  might  have  come  to  us  from  the  past  along  any  one 
of  many  channels.  The  fact  is  that  they  come  to  us  from  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  while  our  civilization  shall  endure  as  it  is,  there 
will  always  be  abundant  reason  why  minds  which  are  to  be  liberally 
educated  should  study  carefully  and  intimately  and  extensively 
the  civiHzation  of  these  two  wonderful  races  of  antiquity,  our 
real  intellectual  progenitors. 

Would  it  not  be  well  then  to  say  from  the  first  that  our  common 
aim  in  both  high  school  and  college  is  to  make  clear  to  our  pupils  — 
as  far  as  their  age,  their  mental  development,  and  the  time  at  our 
disposal  permit  — the  essentials  of  Roman  civilization?  That  the 
effort  to  do  this  will  yield  several  incidential  benefits  (and  of 
very  great  value  in  the  whole  scheme  of  education)  is  an  added 
reason  for  persevering  in  it,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the  primary 
reason. 

If  we  could  agree  on  some  such  formulation  of  our  aim  in  teach- 
ing Latin,  it  ought  to  have  an  influence  on  our  practice  even  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  course,  when  the  task  of  learning  the  ele- 
ments of  the  language  absorbs  so  large  a  part  of  the  pupil's  strength 
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and  the  teacher's  patience.  For  one  thing,  a  clear  recognition 
of  such  an  aim  from  the  beginning  of  the  course  would  reconcile 
us  to  some  mitigation  of  the  rigors  of  drill  for  drill's  sake.  It  is, 
of  course,  somewhat  risky  for  one  still  engaged  in  teaching  to 
suggest  to  his  fellow  craftsmen  that  perhaps  they  are  too  much 
enamoured  with  the"  details  of  their  own  skill.  But  when  one 
questions  whether  we  may  not  be  a  little  less  insistent  about  the 
purely  linguistic  side  of  the  Latin  language  (and  recent  studies 
in  the  vocabulary  and  syntax  of  the  high  school  Latin  have  shown 
that  essentials  are  fewer  than  some  of  us  have  thought),  when 
one  pleads  for  the  better  recognition  of  other  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  has  in  mind  some  safe 
course  between  the  Scylla  of  incessant  and  overstrenuous  drill, 
and  the  Charybdis  of  slouchy  and  inefficient  instruction. 

For  another  thing,  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  clearer  conception 
of  this  aim  to  restore  for  our  pupils  the  civilization  of  Rome  will 
help  modify  our  choice  of  authors  read  in  the  high  school  course. 
It  is  certainly  regrettable  that  our  pupils  spend  four  years  on  their 
Latin,  and  then  have  so  Httle  knowledge  of  Rome  and  the  Romans ; 
that  at  the  time  when  they  hardly  know  the  names  of  Brutus  or 
Regulus  or  Fabius,  Cato  the  Elder  or  Pliny  the  Younger,  the 
Horatii  or  the  Scipios  or  the  Gracchi,  we  should  insist  on  making 
them  so  well  acquainted  with  Dumnorix  and  Ariovistus.  I  have 
known  boys  to  be  drilled  in  drawing  an  outline  map  of  Gaul  and 
taught  to  locate  on  it  the  various  tribes  that  Caesar  mentioned, 
before  those  same  boys  had  the  faintest  conception  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  the  Tiber  and  the  Seven  Hills. 

Finally  (for  I  will  not  detain  you  by  suggesting  more  than  one 
other  possible  result  of  this  aim  which  I  have  been  advocating, 
rather  crudely  I  fear)  would  it  not  be  more  clearly  seen  that  Latin 
literature  and  Latin  civilization  can  not  be  well  taught  by  one 
who  has  never  studied  Greek.  Just  as  much  in  modem  civiliza- 
tion finds  its  explanation  in  the  life  of  Rome,  so  the  key  to  much 
that  is  Roman  is  to  be  found  in  Greek.  Any  attempt  to  set  up  an 
improved  standard  of  instruction  in  Latin  must  certainly  lay 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  an  Hellenic  background  in  the  mind 
of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  that  he  be  pro- 
ficient enough  in  it  to  give  instruction  —  though  that  would  be 
very  desirable,  if  he  can  find  any  pupils;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
his  own  spirit  should  once  have  been  kindled  at  those  undying 
altar  flames  of  Greek  culture. 
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A  recent  foreign  observer  of  our  educational  system  seriously 
questions  whether  we  in  America  can  maintain  Latin  in  its  place 
in  the  curriculum,  if  we  are  content  to  see  Greek  go  by  the  board. 
His  misgivings  are  quite  justified.  Our  Latin  teachers  should  get 
more  effectively  into  contact  with  Hellenic  literature  and  life.  We 
would  then  be  much  less  likely  to  make  our  instruction  in  Latin 
a  barren  routine  of  lifeless  formulae.  And  we  should  much  more 
vividly  and  effectually  see  our  real  mission  —  to  bring  before  the 
heart  and  mind  and  eyes  of  our  own  wondrous  age  a  vision  of  the 
glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

PRIN.    F.    R.    PARKER,    ELMIRA    FREE    ACADEMY 

I  esteem  it  a  very  great  privilege  indeed  to  be  able  to  listen  to 
such  a  magnificent  paper  as  Dr  Sachs's.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
heard  any  better  paper  given  at  any  educational  meeting  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  representative  of 
a  higher  institution  admit  that  the  colleges  have  some  shortcom- 
ings as  well  as  the  secondary  schools.  We  have  been  hearing  for 
some  years  a  bitter  cry  that  the  students  we  have  sent  to  colleges 
were  woefully  deficient  in  all  matters  fimdamental  to  the  study 
of  college  Latin.  The  colleges  have  a  right  to  demand  proper 
preparation  on  the  part  of  students  but  the  schools  also  demand 
as  a  prerequisite  to  this  specially  prepared  teachers  and  a  care- 
fully reasoned  course  of  study  for  the  high  school. 

I  would  advocate  that  the  State  which  already  prescribes  some- 
what minutely  our  courses  of  study,  should  go  a  step  farther  and 
say  in  some  detail  what  shall  be  the  training  and  qualifications 
of  the  teacher  in  the  high  school.  In  other  words,  we  should 
have  specialists*  certificates  in  classics,  modems,  English,  math- 
ematics, science.  The  State  should  see  to  it  that  one  for  example, 
who  has  charge  of  Latin  classes  in  a  high  school  should  have  had 
a  broad  and  liberal  training,  should  be  acquainted  with  the  repre- 
sentative Latin  writers  of  the  best  period,  should  have  made  a 
special  study  of  the  authors  usually  read  in  high  schools,  should 
possess  a  definite  knowledge  of  Roman  life  and  institutions  and 
have  had  some  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching.  Moreover  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  shall  have  had  work  in  a 
regular  school  of  practice,  such  as  one  preparing  to  be  a  grade 
teacher  gets  in  a  normal  school. 

As  it  is  at  present,  college  graduates  come  to  their  work  in  the 
high  school  in  about  the  same  state  of  impreparedness  as  the 
high  school  graduate  approaches  his  life  work.     These  teachers 
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have  literally  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  to  evolve  methods 
of  their  own,  too  often  to  the  detriment  and  discouragement  of 
the  helpless  student  who  thus  becomes  a  corfms  vile  on  which  to 
experiment.  The  State  should  demand  that  schools  of  a  certain 
grade  proxdde  teachers  specially  trained  and  should  give  more 
liberal  financial  aid  to  schools  that  comply  with  these  requirements. 

There  are  over  800  high  schools  of  various  grades  in  this  State, 
and  it  is  the  fact  that  in  many  of  them  the  teachers  of  Latin  have 
had  no  kind  of  special  preparation  for  this  exacting  work.  Many 
have  little  acquaintance  with  any  Latin  author  beyond  the  four 
years  high  school  course,  no  breadth  of  outlook  and  no  conception 
of  the  culture  implied  in  a  liberal  training.  This  statement  applies 
mainly  to  the  smaller  schools,  but  these  include  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  number  of  students. 

Not  only  should  teachers  of  Latin  be  well  equipped  as  to  knowl- 
edge of  subject-matter  and  methods;  they  should  have  a  genuine 
love  and  appreciation  of  Latin  literature  if  their  work  is  to  have 
life.  And  this  appreciation  is  rather  less  common  than  might  be 
supposed.  In  fact  love  of  literature,  whether  English  or  foreign, 
for  its  own  sake,  is  not  by  any  means  a  possession  common  to  all 
whose  business  it  is  to  teach  and  inspire  the  young.  Even  in 
schools  where  careful  and  thorough  work  in  Latin  is  being  done 
it  is  not  such  a  very  common  thing  to  find  any  great  enthusiasm 
expressed  even  for  the  many  famous  and  stirring  lines,  for  the 
delicate  and  graceful  phrasing,  in  which  the  Aeneid  abovmds. 
And  the  teacher  who  lacks  enthusiasm  for  Latin  literature  will 
not  be  likely  to  make  the  first  year  of  Latin  interesting. 

In  the  second  place,  the  course  of  study  attempts  to  cover  too 
much  ground.  It  would  be  well  to  pi-escribe  a  smaller  amount 
in  each  of  the  three  authors  read  and  allow  considerable  latitude 
to  the  teacher.  As  has  been  said,  we  have  been  sacrificing  quality 
to  quantity.  We  could  get  along  very  well  with  a  little  less  of 
Cataline,  while  still  retaining  the  Manilian  Law  and  the  Archias. 
Even  "  Master  Virgil  "  palls  on  the  taste  of  the  average  student 
before  the  year  is  over. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  Dr  Sachs  that  we  have  too  many 
examinations.  On  a  three  hour  paper  there  should  surely  be  time 
for  questions  on  grammar,  composition  and  sight  translation  in 
addition  to  the  test  on  the  prescribed  reading.  We  admit  that 
prose  composition  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  Why  then  a  special 
paper  for  if^     Is  that  not  making  it  an  end  in  itself.'* 
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It  can  not  be  denied  that  tTie  hard  and  fast  character  of  the 
course  of  study  imposes  on  the  teachers  a  method  of  procedure 
which  they  feel  does  not  allow  them  to  do  their  best  work,  which 
is  not  productive  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  There 
should  be  more  freedom  in  our  courses  of  study  —  all  of  them. 
The  1905  syllabus  has  given  a  great  uplift  to  schools  of  all  grades; 
it  has  perhaps  unduly  hampered  the  better  equipped  ones. 

The  Classical  Weekly  of  October  2d  contains  an  article  on 
**  Scansion  of  Virgil  and  the  Schools  "  by  Professor  Knapp.  Some 
very  deplorable  results  are  shown  by  the  college  entrance  papers. 
The  cause,  I  judge,  is  insufficient  attention  to  the  matter.  Decrease 
the  amount  of  Virgil  and  allow  10  or  15  per  cent  credit  for  scansion 
on  the  examination,  and  the  increased  time  and  attention  given 
to  this  work  will  give  better  results.  A  week's  review  of  the  rules 
of  quantity  and  the  daily  writing  of  three  or  four  verses  will  enable 
the  average  student  to  do  reasonably  good  work.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  all  of  our  teachers  are  perfect  in  the  matter  of  quan- 
tity. One  could  quote  a  long  list  of  common  words  that  are 
frequently  pronounced  with  wrong  quantities  by  teachers  of 
undoubted  skill  and  scholarship. 

But  a  much  more  serious  handicap  to  the  work  of  the  teacher 
is  the  persistent  use  of  translations  by  pupils.  It  is  only  too 
common  in  the  schools;  it  is  even  worse  in  the  colleges.  I  make 
this  statement  on  the  testimony  of  bookdealers  in  college  towns. 
About  aU  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  Latin 
are  nullified  by  this  state  of  affairs,  except  the  ability  to  pass 
examinations  on  prescribed  portions  of  authors,  if  that  may  be 
considered  an  advantage.  And  this  lamentable  condition  can  be 
bettered  only  by  a  test  that  puts  the  emphasis  on  power  acquired 
instead  of  on  a  more  or  less  parrotlike  acquaintance  with  certain 
books.  Perhaps  the  strongest  of  the  rapidly  vanishing  stock  of 
arguments  in  favor  of  classical  study  is  the  cultivation  of  a  language- 
sense.  It  is  possible  to  be  skeptical  of  the  results  attained 
'by  our  present  methods.  There  is  too  much  reliance  on  oral 
translation,  not  enough  on  written  work.  Exactness,  accuracy, 
discrimination  in  the  use  of  words  is  the  ideal  to  be  striven  for, 
but  how  far  do  we  fall  short  !  We  have  all  listened  time  and 
again  to  a  species  of  translation  Erglish  which  would  te  regarded 
as  unutterably  ridiculous  ^nd  absurd  anywhere  in  the  world  except 
in  a  classroom.  Glibness,  facility  in  oral  expression,  is  well  worth 
attaining  but  a  large  amount  of  careful  written  work  is  a  matter 
of   first   importance.     This   should  be  treated   as   thoroughly   as 
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theme  work  is  in  English  classes,  and  carefully  criticized  and 
corrected;  and  this  is  possible  only  when  the  amount  of  reading 
now  prescribed  is  considerably  lessened. 

The  statistics  of  the  Regents  examinations  for  January  and  Jvme 
1908  may  enable  us  to  measure  our  efficiency: 

EXAMINED 

First  year  Latin 14  000 

Caesar 11  600 

Cicero 4317 

Virgil I  813 

Thus  about  one  in  ten  of  those  who  bravely  set  out  on  the  four 
years'  march  reached  and  scaled  the  walls  of  the  desired  fortress, 
the  remaining  90%  were  among  the  killed,  wounded  or  deserted. 
If  we  were  merchants  or  manufacturers,  how  long  should  we  con- 
tinue to  exploit  any  feature  of  our  business  which  showed  such 
meager  returns,  but  we  are  dealing,  not  with  the  things  of  barter 
and  exchange,  but  with  the  precious  lives  and  opportunities  of 
youth.  Here  is  food  for  thought.  Is  it  the  pupil,  the  teacher 
or  the  system  that  is  at  fault  ? 


PASSED 

PER  CENT 

7  840 

56 

7  000 

60 

3  150 

73 

I  400 

•   77-6 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  DIRECTION  OF  ATHLETIC 
SPORTS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

JUDGE  RICHARD  C.  S.  DRUMMOND,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  greater  portion  of  what  I  have  to  say 
upon  the  Organization  and  Direction  of  Athletics  in  Secondary 
School  must  be  a  mere  restatement  of  what  has  been  written  and 
spoken  upon  this  subject  many  times  before,  even  at  this  Convoca- 
tion; and  it  is  with  a  realization  that  in  certain  respects  I  am  re- 
peating an  old  story  that  I  have  prepared  the  suggestions  embodied 
in  this  paper.  I  feel  justified  in  taking  the  risk  of  being  tiresome 
by  so  doing,  because  of  the  reflection  that  there  are  certain  things 
which  need  constant  emphasis,  and  because,  too,  of  my  conviction 
that  this  particular  subject  of  athletics  in  our  schools  is  one  that 
will  endure,  particularly  at  the  present  time,  the  presentation  of 
many  considerations  that  have  been  urged  before,  but  are  in  danger 
of  having  their  vital  importance  neglected  or  overlooked. 

I  make  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  I  am  first,  last  and  all  the 
time,  a  warm  advocate  of  the  encouragement  of  all  legitimate  forms 
of  athletics  in  our  schools;  and  an  experience  with  the  problem^ 
connected  with  the  bringing  up  of  young  boys,  derived  from  service 
in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  from  an  active  general  practice  of 
law,  and  from  the  observations  made  in  the  course  of  an  interested 
effort  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  boys  of  several  schools  and  colleges, 
as  well  as  with  their  instructors  and  parents,  has  but  confirmed  me 
in  that  advocacy,  and  has  satisfied  me  of  the  soundness  of  the  con- 
clusions I  held  on  this  subject  long  before  I  acquired  that  ex- 
perience. I  find,  however,  increasingly,  a  disposition  on  the  pan 
of  parents  and  teachers,  to  deprecate  and  decry  athletics.  The 
advent  of  each  succeeding  scholastic  year  seems  to  call  forth  some 
new  expression  from  high  educational  authority,  in  terms  or  by 
implication,  condemning  or  discouraging  athletic  sports,  especially 
those  of  a  competitive  nature.  In  its  weakest  form,  the  sentiment 
voices  itself  in  a  pious  wish  that  our  athletes  would  play  "  for  the 
love  of  the  sport"  more,  and  "to  win,"  less  —  after  the  English 
custom,  as  it  is  often  put.  As  if  the  facts,  at  any  rate  as  disclosed 
by  the  reports  of  the  recent  Olympic  games,  indicated  that  the 
English  athletes  do  not  play  "  to  win."  According  to  the  news  dis- 
patches, the  Englishman's  desire  "  to  win "  is  so  great  that  his 
chagrin  at  defeat  leads  him  to  behavior  that  is  ridiculously  and  con« 
temptibly  unsportsmanlike. 
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This  last  mentioned  view  I  consider  foolish  and  dangerous ;  dan- 
gerous because  it  is  always  coupled  with  an  intimation  that  unless 
sports  are  confined  to  competition  within  the  particular  school  it- 
self, all  sports  will  be  abolished  so  far  as  that  school  is  concerned ; 
and  this  threat  is  frequently  carried  perilously  near  to  execution; 
or  the  idea  is  seized  upon  with  such  avidity  by  the  authorities  that 
repressive  measures  of  one  sort  or  another  are  almost  always 
immediately  inaugurated  —  in  either  case  to  an  exhaustion  or  de- 
struction of  that  indefinable  something  called  school  or  college 
"  spirit,"  without  which  an  institution  loses  most  of  its  effectiveness. 
The  view  is  foolish,  because  it  is  so  contrary  to  everything  else 
taught  in  both  society,  business  and  schools.  What  do  we  teach 
boys  and  girls  for  in  anything  except  that  they  may  "  win  "  —  win 
bread  and  butter,  homes,  success,  the  respect  of  their  fellows,  honor 
among  men?  These  things  should  be  won  honorably,  of  course, 
and  so  should  match  games ;  but  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  teach  the 
importance  of  winning  honorably  in  athletic  competition,  than  it  is, 
in  the  struggle  of  life.  But  attention  should  be  called  to  this  im- 
portant fact ;  namely,  that  all  too  frequently  is  it  thought  proper  to 
teach  a  young  man  how  to  extract  a  dollar  from  another  man's  pos- 
sessions, whether  it  be  by  a  polite  form  of  grafting,  or  by  other 
dubious  means,  by  a  pandering  to  luxurious  or  degraded  tastes,  for 
instance;  or  to  teach  him — for  it  amounts  to  this  —  that  it  is 
praiseworthy  to  exercise  the  arts  of  an  effete  old-world  aristocracy, 
to  affect  knowledge  where  he  has  none,  or  to  conceive  and  carry  out 
the  many  dark  devices  of  "  big  business  "  bred  in  the  cigarette 
smoke  of  a  back  office ;  but  it  seems  to  be  considered  wrong  for  a 
young  man  to  engage  in  an  honorable  contest  of  physical  strength 
with  others,  where  all  is  in  the  open,  and  flesh  comes  in  contact  with 
flesh,  and  the  blood  stirs  in  the  healthful  exaltation  of  doing  deeds 
and  gaining  fame  for  school,  for  college,  for  "  alma  mater  "  —  foi' 
something  besides  one's  self  alone.  It  is  from  such  things  as  these 
that  courage  comes,  and  a  sense  of  honor  and  «the  spirit  of  self' 
sacrifice;  and  if  this  Republic  needs  more  sorely  other  things  than 
these,  I  should  like  to  know  what  they  are. 

This  antagonism  to  athletics  proceeds  from  the  workings  of  cer- 
tain destructive  elements  that  are  undermining  our  race  and  our 
institutions ;  laziness,  the  pursuit  of  temporary  pleasure,  and  selfish- 
ness. We  are  paying  too  much  attention  to  dollars,  and  too  little 
to  men.  We  are  losing  the  spirit  of  self-denial,  and  the  willingness 
to  sacrifice  self  and  personal  comfort  for  an  abstract  principle,  for 
anything  except  ourselves.    We  cry  aloud  for  men  who  ha.ve.  ^^ 
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courage  to  battle  for  the  cause  of  justice,  of  the  poor,  of  the 
oppressed,  for  men  who  dare  to  "  fight  their  way  through  "  caucuses 
and  political  corruption ;  and  too  often  we  find  them  not.  Men  are 
too  busy  "  making  a  living,"  "  putting  through  deals,"  buying  auto- 
mobiles, saving  time  —  to  waste  it  in  longer  periods  of  senseless 
idleness  —  or  they  "  haven't  any  time  "  at  all. 

It  is  not  out  of  a  mere  advocate's  zeal  that  I  speak  when  I  assert 
that  an  experience  in  regulated  interscholastic  athletic  sports  of  the 
honorable,  competitive  sort  makes  for  a  broad  minded,  big  hearted, 
vigorous  "fighting  spirit,"  which  is  just  the  thing  needed  in  the 
professions,  in  public  and  in  social  life,  and  in  business  generally.  I 
believe  that  proposition  to  be  true.  In  that  profession  which  I 
follow,  and  concerning  which  I  can  speak  with  positive  and  certain 
knowledge,  I  know  that  the  men  who  shrink  least  from  a  contest, 
who  do  their  fighting  in  the  most  open,  aboveboard,  honorable 
fashion,  and  who  are  the  most  generous  antagonists,  are  the  college 
bred  lawyers  who  have  been  athletes.  With  the  other  professions 
the  same  rule  holds.  For  a  preacher  give  me  the  athelete  every  time. 
And  my  experience  satisfies  me  that  a  teacher  is  the  more  effective 
and  successful  for  having  indulged  in  competitive  athletics  in  his 
school  or  college  days.  And  when  you  think  it  over,  the  same  rule 
prevails  in  business,  as  it  certainly  does  in  politics. 

The  experience  likewise  results  in  a  training  in  cooperative  effort, 
in  unselfishness,  in  sacrifice  and  endurance  of  hardship,  for  an  idea, 
for  a  principle,  for  an  external  good.  The  necessity  of  working 
together  with  others  in  an  athletic  team  to  gain  a  victory  for  school 
or  college  accomplishes  wonders  for  every  boy  who  does  it.  The 
patient  training,  the  undergoing  of  hardship,  the  necessary  sub- 
ordination of  self  and  selfish  achievement,  while  at  the  same  time 
putting  forth  the  maximum  of  individual  effort,  all  for  the  same 
object,  work  the  same  beneficial  results;  and  all  these  things  inevit- 
ably produce  a  habit  of  life  and  conduct  that  is  necessary  to  good 
citizenship.  Lounging  with  cigarettes  and  cards,  and  smutty  stories 
m  the  rooms  of  a  "prep,  school  frat,"  flirting  and  canoeing  with 
the  girls,  "  swelling  around  "  in  a  dress  suit,  and  shooting  pool,  don't 
beget  such  sturdy  manliness  as  does  the  putting  forth  of  energy  on 
gridiron,  track  and  diamond;  and  I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
school  teachers  are  beginning  to  recognize  this  fact. 

These  general  benefits,  I  believe,  are  undeniable.  They  concern 
both  the  present  and  the  future  of  the  boy.  But  the  great  and 
immediate  benefit  to  the   faculty  and  the  school,  of  an  officially 
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organized  system  of  competitive  athletics,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  no 
other  way  can  there  be  fostered  that  intangible  living  thing  known 
as  school  or  college  "  spirit."  As  I  have  said,  unless  this  exists,  an 
institution  is  lifeless.  It  grinds  out  graduates,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
doesn't  send  away  every  June  sons,  who  take  leave  of  their  alma 
mater  with  aching  hearts  and  streaming  eyes;  and  what  school 
amounts  to  anything  that  doesn't  do  that  ? 

With  such  a  system  in  successful  operation,  there  is  less 
grumbling,  less  breaking  over  the  traces,  less  friction,  in  the  school ; 
the  school  discipline  is  easier  to  maintain,  and  the  relations  between 
students  and  faculty  are  much  more  sympathetic,  intimate  and  har- 
monious. If  any  doubt  arises,  let  the  experiment  be  tried.  I  have 
no  fear  of  the  result. 

Boys  will  be  boys;  and  this  means  that  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
will  be  savages.  There  must  be  an  attractive  healthful  outlet  for 
their  leaping  physical  energies.  If  you  do  not  permit  them  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  such  a  system  as  I  am  advocating,  you  will  find  themi 
playing  cards  and  pool,  you  must  expect  to  see  them  drinking  beer 
and  smoking  cigarettes  to  excess,  and  you  know  that  you  will  be 
driven  to  distraction  in  your  schools  by  the  demoralizing  influence 
of  social  dissipation  in  and  out  of  school.  Calf  love  will  be  ram- 
pant. Callow  passions  will  run  their  riotous  course  through  recita- 
tion, study  hour,  and  the  "  quiet  hours  at  home  "  —  what  mockery ! 
Flirtations  in  the  halls,  on  the  stairs,  on  the  way  home,  on  the  way 
to  school,  canoeing  parties,  *'  high  school  "  dancing  parties,  sleigh, 
rides,  straw  rides,  moonlight  excursions,  and  all  the  other  sickening 
things  you  know  about  as  well  as  I,  will  be  doing  their  deadly  work 
—  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  take  their  place,  or  to  effect  a  cure. 
I  respectfully  recommend  an  organized  official  system  of  athletics 
This  may  not  eradicate  the  evil,  so  disheartening  and  destructive  to 
health  and  morals  is  the  complaisance  of  the  average  American 
parent ;  but  athletics  will  do  much. 

The  tendency  of  these  social  diversions  to  absorb  the  attention 
and  energy  of  all  but  the  exceptional  high  school  boy  or  girl  con- 
cededly  forms  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  the  authorities  of 
secondary  schools  are  compelled  to  meet.  Admirable  as  have  been 
many  attempts  to  eliminate  the  outlaw  functions  that  masquerade 
under  the  name  of  the  school,  by  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of 
semiofficial  social  functions  more  directly  under  the  supervision  of 
the  school,  these  endeavors  can  accomplish  only  a  part  of  the  de- 
sired good.     And  the  success  these  attempts  have  attained  consti- 
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tutes  in  itself  an  argument  of  great  weight  supporting  my  contention 
that  athletics  should  be  officially  recognized,  controlled  and  en- 
couraged. 

I  wish  that  time  permitted  me  to  indulge  in  more  of  these  general 
observations.  I  have  been  able  to  state  only  roughly  and  discon- 
nectedly a  few  of  the  fundamental  arguments  in  favor  of  school 
athletics.  As  to  the  organization  and  direction  of  athletics  in  the 
schools,  I  can  not,  of  course,  elaborate  details;  I  can  only  outline 
the  general  principles  which,  in  my  judgment  are  to  be  observed,  in 
order  reasonably  to  assure  the  most  satisfactory  results  with  respect 
to  the  whole  work  of  the  school. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  I  purposely  emphasize  competitive  inter- 
scholastic  athletics.  Few  are  so  bold  as  to  assert  that  all  sports 
shall  be  debarred.  In  fact  the  attitude  so  frequently  taken  is  that 
within  the  school  sports  are  to  be  encouraged,  but  that  competition 
with  other  schools  is  vicious  and  to  be  condemned.  Many  excellent 
systems  for  the  development  of  intramural  athletics  have  been 
devised  and  put  into  operation.  The  fact  that  even  this  form  of  reg- 
ulating the  physical  activities  of  students  is  approved  is  based,  I  take 
it,  upon  the  recognition  of  the  good  that  resides  in  the  principle ;  but 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  athletics  conducted  on  this  limited  plan 
can  be  stimulated  and  kept  alive  only  by  a  concomitant  scheme  of 
interscholastic  competition.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  discuss  this  in- 
cidental feature  of  the  general  subject,  but  I  address  myself  par- 
ticularly to  the  broad  theme  of  competitive  athletics  between  schools 
of  the  same  order  in  the  educational  system. 

In  the  first  place,  the  school  authorities  must  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  system  and  must  encourage  it  in  every  way.  Thus  may  be 
brought  about  the  more  easily  what  is  the  most  important  element  in 
the  whole  matter ;  namely,  an  appreciation  by  the  students  that  the 
school  and  its  work  must  come  first;  and  that  only  after  this  may 
come  the  other  branch  of  school  activity.-  Boys  will  attend  to  their 
school  work  the  more  diligently  if  they  recognize  that  their  teachers 
approve  their  sports,  and  are  exhibiting  a  direct  and  personal  inter- 
est in  them.  Likewise  there  is  made  more  easy  of  application  the 
second  principle,  which  is  that  athletics  must  be  controlled  and  reg- 
ulated by  the  school  authorites. 

The  method  of  working  this  out  will  vary  according  to  different 
conditions,  of  course.  It  is  most  advisable,  in  my  judgment,  that  as 
many  men  teachers  be  employed  in  secondary  schools  as  is  practi- 
cable; and  these,  whenever  possible,  should  be  men  who  have  had 
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athletic  training.  They  can  thus  participate  directly  in  the  super- 
vision of  all  the  sports,  a  most  vital  matter.  The  average  boy  is 
not  only  a  savage,  but  a  hero-worshipper  as  well;  and  he  will  do 
anything  on  earth  for  a  man  whom  he  admires  and  respects  for  his 
physical  prowess  in  addition  to  his  moral  character  and  his  mental 
attainments.  An  instructor  justly  so  admired  and  respected  can 
not  only  control  absolutely  the  conduct  of  the  school  athletics,  but 
he  can  also  exercise  a  most  powerful  influence  in  arousing  and 
maintaining  that  much  desired  interest  in  and  attention  to  the  school 
work  proper.  Such  a  director  is  so  necessary,  from  all  points  of 
view,  that  it  is  hard  to  suggest  what  to  do  in  cases  where  he  does 
not  exist.  The  only  reasonably  satisfactory  substitute  is  some  well 
qualified  and  well  balanced  graduate  of  the  school  who  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  supervise  and  control  the  whole  athletic  department, 
in  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  school  authorities  and  their  plans 
and  demands  in  the  matter  of  the  school  work  itself. 

Everything  is  accomplished  if  the  boys  are  inspired  with  respect 
and  confidence  in  the  school  authorities,  and  if  they  are  convinced 
that  a  sympathetic  interest  in  all  their  affairs  exists  on  the  part  of 
the  men  who  are  their  teachers.  •  This  sounds  trite,  but  it  is  the 
statement  of  a  most  important  principle,  often  neglected  in  this  and 
many  another  school  problem.  The  exercise  of  an  almost  complete 
control  over  nearly  all  the  activities  of  the  boys,  both  in  school  and 
out  of#  school,  is  by  this  means,  rendered  easily  possible. 

Such  a  control  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  large  amount  of 
self-government  on  the  part  of  the  students  themselves;  and  it  is 
important  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  such  power  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  is  suitably  possible.  They  must  be  encouraged 
to  plan  and  decide  for  themselves.  This  they  will  generally  do 
well,  if  they  are  advised  wisely  and  honorably,  and  if  they  have  that 
confidence  and  respect  in  their  advisers  which  is  so  important. 

There  should  be  formed  a  general  athletic  association  to  which 
all  the  boys  in  the  school  and  all  the  male  instructors  should  belong. 
The  chief  officers  of  this  association  should  be  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty. This  body  should  have  the  power  to  choose  its  officers,  to 
select  the  managers  and  assistant  managers  of  the  various  teams, 
to  purchase  equipment,  to  determine  matters  of  policy,  schedules  of . 
games,  etc.,  under  the  recommendation  of  an  advisory  board,  which 
should  consist  of  a  representative  from  each  grade  in  the  school,  and 
such  a  number  of  faculty  or  graduate  members  as  will  assure  con- 
trol of  the  board.     To  this  board  may  very  well  be  intrusted  ex- 
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elusive  power  with  respect  to  any  particular  matters  which,  for 
reasons  of  school  policy  or  economy,  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  set 
apart  from  the  possibility  of  improper  or  unwise  determination  by 
the  general  student  body ;  and  for  complete  precaution,  the  principal 
of  the  school  may  be  vested  with  a  veto  power  as  to  any  action  by 
the  association. 

The  athletic  finances  should  be  absolutely  under  the  control  of 
a  faculty  member,  or  of  the  advisory  board.  Teams  placing  011 
home  grounds  or  out  of  town  should  be  under  the  constant  personal 
supervision  of  a  faculty  member,  with  summary  power.  The  choice 
of  team  captains  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  advisory 
board. 

Only  bona  fide  students  of  the  school  should  be  permitted  to  play 
upon  the  school  teams.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  can  not  be  tolerated 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  And  no  student  should  be 
allowed  to  represent  the  school  upon  any  athletic  team,  whose  school 
work  is  not  maintained  constantly,  at  a  reasonable  standard  satis- 
factory to  the  school  authorities  and  fixed  by  them.  This  rule  must 
be  adhered  to  inflexibly,  though  the  influence  of  alumni,  the  tearful 
persuasion  and  the  despair  of  team  mates  and  of  captains,  and  the 
sympathy  of  authorities  themselves,  may  seek  to  prevail  against  it. 
The  school  work  must  come  first.  This  lesson  must  be  taught  and 
enforced.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  policy  will  prove  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  authorities,  and  the  boys  themselves  will 
soon  acquiesce  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rule;  they  will  commend 
it,  and  take  a  pride  in  seeing  to  it  that  they  are  "  up  in  their  work." 
Teachers  may,  moreover,  feel  justified  in  taking  what  at  times  may 
seem  a  harsh  attitude,  in  this  matter,  by  knowing  the  fact,  as  I  have 
found  it  to  be,  that  the  players  who  prove  in  the  long  run  to  be  most 
consistent  and  reliable  are  those  who  have  attended  conscientiously 
to  their  school  duties  first.  The  "  ringer  "  is  not  to  be  endured,  and 
the  flashily  brilliant  player,  who  is  **  below  "  most  of  the  time  in  his 
work,  is,  on  the  whole,  more  of  a  detriment  than  a  benefit  to  his 
team. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  too,  that  boys  in  secondary  schools 
should  not  be  subjected  to  severe  and  sustained  training,  nor  allowed 
to  participate  in  interscholastic  games  not  separated  by  reasonable 
intervals.  In  the  words  of  my  friend.  Prof.  Daniel  W.  Redmond, 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  than  whom  I  have  never 
known  a  more  successful  educator  of  young  boys,  "  it  is  bovs  who 
are  playing,  not  little  men."     The  seasons  should  be  short,  and  by 
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a  proper  regulation  of  practice  and  arrangement  of  games,  intervals 
of  rest  must  be  given  and  the  dangers  of  overtraining  avoided.  The 
boy's  condition  must  be  carefully  ascertained  at  the  start,  and  con- 
stantly watched  throughout  the  season,  just  as  it  must  be  observed 
at  home  and  in  the  study  room. 

At  this  point,  I  can  not  forbear  recurring  to  ^a  matter  previously 
mentioned;  namely,  the  necessity  of  having  for  instructors  in 
secondary  schools,  for  boys  at  least,  all-round  men.  The  mere 
brain  machine,  however  useful  he  may  be  on  the  faculty  of  a 
university,  imparting  merely  a  special  knowledge  of  things  in- 
tellectual, has  no  place  whatever  in  the  teaching  force  of  a  secondary 
school.  The  atmosphere,  the  influence,  the  instruction  of  such  a 
school  is  as  important  as  that  of  the  home;  and  by  virtue  of  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  under  modern  American  conditions,  the  school 
must  supply  —  be  this  paternalism  or  not  —  much  that  the  home 
can  not  or  does  not  give.  The  secondary  school  must  do  what  the 
college  and  university  need  not  do;  it  must  exercise  a  general  con- 
trol and  influence  of  the  whole  life  and  activity  of  its  students.  Be- 
hold the  great  English  schcK>ls  of  Rugby  and  Eton.  We  can  well 
afford  to  copy  them  more.  But  in  order  that  this  may  be  done  well, 
the  teaching  force  of  the  school  must  be  filled  with  men,  manly  men, 
all-round  men,  who  know  more  than  books,  who  know  many  useful, 
practical  things,  and  who  have  patience  and  sympathy  and  a  great- 
hearted willingness  to  teach  them  all. 

The  general  outlines  and  principles  of  organizing  and  conducting 
athletics  which  I  have  given,  will  prove  adaptable,  I  believe,  to  any 
secondary  school.  I  have  not  discussed  the  matter  of  athletics  for 
girls,  because  I  know  nothing  about  it.  For  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  that  subject,  and  for  all  those  who  desire  more  definite  and 
detailed  suggestions  as  to  the  practical  working  out  of  a  satisfactory 
system  of  school  athletics  such  as  I  have  advocated  and  explained 
in  this  paper,  I  recommend  an  examination  of  the  methods  in  vogue 
at  such  excellent  institutions  as  the  Masten  Park  High  School  of 
Buffalo,  the  East  High  School  of  Rochester,  the  Syracuse  High 
School,  and  my  own  High  School  at  Auburn.  I  mention  these  not 
because  they  are  the  only  institutions  in  the  State  that  have  handled 
this  question  satisfactorily,  but  because  I  have  greater  familiarity 
with  their  systems,  and  because  their  eminence  in  both  athletics  and 
scholarship  is  generally  recognized,  and  their  methods  of  coordinat- 
ing these  two  branches  of  school  activity  leave  little  to  be  improved 
upon.  I  do  not  know  much  concerning  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  athletics  in  the  schools  of  Greater  New  York,  but  my  under- 
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Standing  is  that  the  methods  practised  in  that  city  are  not  dissimilar 
to  those  I  have  advocated,  and  which  have  worked  out  so  profitably 
in  the  schools  I  have  mentioned. 

We  poor  laymen  have  an  impression  that  the  educational  world  is, 
to  a  greater  extent  even  than  every  other  field  of  activity  at  the 
present  time,  beset  with  a  myriad  difficulties  and  problems  that 
baffle  the  most  thoughtful  students  of  conditions.  Whether  this  is 
true  or  not,  and  if  true,  what  those  problems  and  diflkulties  are, 
you  know  better  than  I.  It  needs  no  minute  investigation,  however, 
for  almost  any  observer  to  perceive  that  one  all-pervading  problem 
is  that  of  holding  down  our  boys  and  girls  to  an  interested,  earnest 
devotion  to  the  school  and  its  work. 

Parental  discipline  in  American  homes  has  been  most  lamentably 
relaxed ;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  parental  authority  has  almost 
ceased  to  exist.  With  the  increase  of  luxury  and  indulgence  of 
every  kind,  with  the  increase  of  nervous  impulsiveness,  accom- 
panied by  a  refusal  to  exercise  or  submit  to  restraint,  there  has 
conic  to  exist  generally  a  condition  in  which  children  are  allowed 
to  have  their  own  way,  their  inherited  and  acquired  impulsive  de- 
sires are  gratified  without  stint  or  question,  and  their  natural  youth- 
ful tendency  to  rebel  against  authority,  especially  that  of  the 
teacher,  has  been  aggravated  by  a  parental  support,  in  too  many 
cases,  of  wilful  defiance  on  the  part  of  children  towards  the  rules 
and  discipline  of  the  school ;  and  child  and  parent  all  too  often,  make 
common  cause  against  the  teacher,  as  a  common  enemy. 

A  feverish  desire  on  the  part  of  youth  to  have  excitement  and 
entertainment,  for  selfish  pleasure,  is  aided  and  abetted  in  its  grati- 
fication by  a  fond  yeaming  on  the  part  of  parents,  carried  often  to 
a  most  imprudent  and  dangerous  extent,  after  the  acquisition  by  the 
children  of  the  so  called  "  social  "  arts  and  graces.  Hence  arises  the 
great  problem  of  the  social  dissipation  indulged  in  by  growing  boys 
and  girls  attending  school,  during  the  school  year.  Principals  and 
teachers  may  warn  and  thunder  against  the  high  school  dance  and 
party.  All  is  futile.  The  parents  do  not  sustain  the  teacher,  and 
of  course  the  youths  will  heed  neither  admonition  nor  condemning ; 
and  we  have  dress  suits  on  boys  of  16  and  elaborate  wardrobes  for 
girls  of  15,  and  headaches,  and  pasty  complexions,  and  indigestion, 
and  melancholy,  and  lassitude  and  moonsickness ;  with  permanent 
undermining  of  health,  and  often  of  morals. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  separate  the  sexes  in  the  education  of 
boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age.  I  am  convinced,  from  my  own 
observations  and  experience,  that  no  particular  good  comes  to  boys 
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from  being  closely  associated  with  girls  at  this  particular  stage  of 
their  education,  nor  to  girls  from  being  brought  into  similar  contact 
with  boys.  At  this  period  of  their  development,  girls  need  women 
and  the  instruction  of  women;  and  boys  need  men,  and  the  com- 
panionship, advice  and  instruction  of  manly,  all-round  men;  the 
less  they  see  of  girls  or  of  young  women  teachers,  the  better.  The 
boy,  at  this  age,  is  more  or  less  of  a  savage,  and  experience  shows 
that  it  is  prudent  to  allow  him,  within  certain  limits,  and  under 
proper  control  exercised  by  men  who  are  tactful  and  patient,  and 
who  remember  that  they  were  once  boys  themselves,  to  indulge 
himself  as  a  savage.  I  realize  that  this  does  not  by  any  means  sum 
up  the  "  boy  "  question,  any  more  than  a  similar  attempt  would 
state  the  "  girl "  question.  The  upbringing  of  a  boy  between  the  , 
years  of  14  and  20  will  always  remain  a  problem  of  the  gravest 
nature;  and  no  greater  difficulties  could  possibly  be  presented  than 
in  the  satisfactory  steadying,  through  this  same  period,  of  the  girl. 
But  why  complicate  these  separate  difficulties  in  a  thousand  ways 
by  trying  to  handle  both  sexes  together. 

It  is  .because  I  believe  that  a  healthful  outlet  for  boyish  energies 
may  thus  be  provided,  that  thus  the  more  successfully  may  youth- 
ful activities  be  diverted  from  unhealthful  and  often  unclean  pleas- 
ures to  wholesome,  strength-bringing  exercises,  and  through  them  to- 
a  nobility  of  character  and  a  devotion  to  duty,  that  I  advocate  an 
encouragement  of  school  athletics.  It  is  the  football  field,  the 
diamond,  the  track,  against  the  party,  the  dance,  the  pool  parlor 
and  the  saloon.  It  is  the  open  air  and  sturdiness  of  every  sort, 
against  steam  heat  and  cigarette  smoke,  and  general  disintegration. 

You  are  seeking  to  give  noble  useful  men  to  the  nation ;  and  yours 
is  an  important,  a  most  responsible  part  in  the  production  of  such 
men.  You  must  have  the  right  sort  of  men  for  teachers.  To  such 
teachers  all  boys  respond  and  yield  allegiance.  Under  their  leader- 
ship, guiding  and  directing  the  lives  of  young  boys  in  the  ways  that 
are  necessary  and  peculiar  to  boys,  your  schoolroom  work  will  be- 
come shorn  of  half  its  difficulties,  your  school  will  be  more  than  a 
pile  of  stone  or  brick  and  plaster  —  it  will  be  your  students  them- 
selves, its  sons  proud  and  loyal,  looking  back  as  they  leave  its  walls 
with  the  conscious  satisfaction  of  work  well  done  and  whole  duty 
performed ;  and  you  yourself  will  be  able  to  feel  as  you  see  them, 
and  ever  afterwards,  that  proudest  satisfaction  which  can  come  to 
a  human  being;  that  of  having  aided  race  and  nation  by  the  per- 
fecting 6f  a  man. 
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